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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 


_        ,        The  month  of  June  opened  with 

Europe  8  ,  , ,  i-     T- 

Economic  the  outlines  01  Luropean  peace 
rec  age  glowly  but  Steadily  emerging  out 
of  the  fogs  of  discord  and  strife.  The  chief 
mistake  of  the  Peace  Conference  at  Paris  had 
been  its  failure  to  deal  promptly  with  eco- 
nomic conditions.  Militarism,  as  a  colossal 
system  centering  in  dynastic  empires,  was 
evidently  doomed.  A  new  political  system, 
based  upon  the  rights  of  free  peoples,  was 
growing  out  of  inherent  conditions,  with  the 
formal  approval  of  the  Peace  Conference.  A 
society  of  nations  was  in  process  of  formation 
with  a  view  to  the  averting  of  future  war 
and  the  harmonizing  of  interests.  However, 
while  these  valuable  but  difficult  objects  were 
under  negotiation,  Europe  was  sulifering  un- 
speakably from  the  paralysis  of  industry. 
The  best  achievements  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference looking  to  the  world's  permanent 
order  and  safety  w^re  in  danger  of  being 
overwhelmed  and  destroyed  through  the 
neglect  and  postponement  of  economic, 
restoration.  However  well  organized  the 
Peace  Conference  was  for  the  political  and 
military  matters  it  has  had  chiefly  in  view, 
it  was  not  well  organized  or  well  led  for  the 
purposes  of  an  immediate  transition  from  the 
business  of  war  to  the  business  of  saving 
Europe  from  anarchy  and  chaos,  by  the 
wholesome  method  of  setting  everybody  at 
w^ork  in  fields  and  factories,  in  commerce  and 
in  transportation. 

Business  ^^is  paralysis  of  industry  has 
Cooperation  affected  not  merely  Germany, 
ecessary  ^/\i^istria,  and  Hungary,  but  the 
people  of  the  Allied  countries  themselves 
have  been  great  sufferers.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  have  been  drawing  un- 
employment money  from  the  British  treas- 
ury. Belgium  has  been  in  needless  distress 
through  lack  of  machinery  and  raw  mate- 
rials, with  idleness  becoming  chronic  and   a 
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menace.  Nowhere  in  Europe  is  the  food 
situation  approaching  normal  conditions. 
Americans  would  be  surprised  to  know  to 
what  an  extent  the  rationing  of  food  is  still 
carried  on  even  in  Great  Britain,  and  how 
scarce  fuel  has  been  everywhere  in  Europe 
during  the  recent  winter  and  spring.  The 
most  powerful  and  experienced  business  men 
of  the  whole  world  should  have  been  organ- 
ized in  a  separate  economic  conference  at  the 
very  moment  of  the  armistice  last  November, 
and  should  have  been  instructed  to  save 
Europe — and,  perchance,  the  other  conti- 
nents— from  Bolshevism  by  endeavoring  to 
give  everyone  a  chance  to  earn  his  living  and 
to  obtain  at  least  the  irreducible  minimum  of 
food,  clothing,  fuel,  and  shelter  by  virtue  of 
work  in  some  productive  calling. 

Servants  ^^  ^^  obvious  that  the  conditions 
of  Foreign  of  cconomic  life  are  beyond  the 
control  of  most  individuals. 
They  are  also,  for  Europe,  be3^ond  the  con- 
trol even  of  separate  nations.  Countries  like 
England,  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany  are 
dependent  upon  international  trade.  Very 
large  elements  of  their  population  have  for  a 
generation  past  been  maintained  by  virtue  of 
imported  food  and  exported  manufactures. 
They  are  the  dependant  servants  of  foreign 
trade.  Steamships,  railroads,  international 
markets,  banking  credits,  distribution  of  such 
raw  materials  as  cotton,  wool,  coal,  iron,  and 
copper — all  these  things  belong  to  an  indi- 
visible fabric  of  the  world's  larger  economic 
life.  The  very  existence  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple has  been  contingent  upon  the  resumption 
of  these  larger  spheres  of  industry  and  trade. 
A  congress  of  industrial  leaders,  financiers, 
practical  economists,  and  labor  experts  might 
have  been  expected  to  lay  aside  the  politics 
of  prejudice,  and  to  set  the  wheels  of  in- 
dustry in  motion.  The  subordinate  economic 
committees   of    the    main    Peace    Conference 
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have  doubtless  included  many  able  men,  but 
they  have  had  no  real  authority  and  have 
merely  given  advice  to  the  great  figures  like 
Clemenceau,  Wilson,  and  Lloyd  George,  who 
have  been  intent  upon  other  things  and  who 
in  any  case  are  not  competent  to  reestablish 
the  world  in  a  practical  business  sense. 

Here   in    the    United    States  we 

Ameriea  i       ■       i  ■      i  i  ^ 

in  Sharp  arc  relatively  independent  or 
Contrast  q^]^^^  countrics  in  our  ability  to 
maintain  a  comfortable  economic  existence. 
There  has  been  shown  of  late  an  irrepressible 
impulse  to  buy  and  sell  and  speculate,  on  the 
higher  price  levels.  Optimism  has  been  pre- 
valent, the  soldiers  have  been  coming  back  in 
swelling  numbers,  farmers  have  been  encour- 
aged by  high  prices  and  good  \veather,  and  all 
the  well-known  symptoms  of  feverish  pros- 
perity, under  conditions  of  currency  inflation, 
have  been  in  evidence  everj'^vhere.  It  was  in 
this  eager  and  buoyant  atmosphere  of  America 
that  Mr.  Frank  Vanderlip  found  himself 
immersed — as  an  amazing  contrast — when 
several  weeks  ago  he  returned  from  a  sojourn 
of  several  months  abroad,  during  which  he 
had  observed  business  conditions  at  first  hand 
in  a  num.ber  of  European  countries.  He  was 
asked  to  speak  publicly  upon  conditions  and 
prospects  as  he  had  found  them,  and  his 
views  aroused  wide  discussion.  They  w^ere 
disturbing  to  many  who  were  booming  oil 
stocks  and  talking  of  America's  era  of  un- 
precedented prosperity. 


Vanderlip'a 


But     Mr.    Vanderlip    was    not 
striking       merely    indulging    in    moods    of 

Comments  i  •!  iit*  jj* 

gloom  induced  by  Lurope  s  dis- 
content and  suffering.  He  was  helping 
America  to  see  that  we  could  not  be  perma- 
nently prosperous  here  with  Europe  starving 
and  idle,  and  that  in  these  present  critical 
times  the  business  problems  are  more  funda- 
mental than  the  military  or  political.  AVe 
are  glad  to  present  Mr.  Vanderlip's  views  to 
our  readers  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the 
Review.  For  many  years  he  has  been  one 
of  the  leaders  of  American  thought  in  public 
affairs  as  well  as  one  of  its  guiding  minds  in 
finance  and  business.  As  a  boy  in  Illinois  he 
had  made  his  own  way  by  hard  work ;  later 
he  became  a  product  of  our  Western  educa- 
tional system ;  and  in  due  time  he  was  known 
as  one  of  the  rising  young  men  in  Chicago 
journalism  with  a  special  talent  for  finance 
and  business.  He  was  the  right  hand  man  of 
Secretary  Lyman  J.  Gage  in  the  Treasury 
Department  at  Washington,  and  after  four 


or  five  years  came  to  New  York  as  an  ofH- 
cial  in  the  largest  of  our  American  banks,  of 
which  he  became  the  President  about  ten 
years  ago.  As  a  bank  officer  in  \\'all  Street, 
he  has  always  recognized  the  public  aspects 
and  functions  of  our  great  credit  institutions, 
and  has  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  coun- 
try at  large  as  well  as  the  especial  respect  and 
esteem  of  the  associated  bankers.  He  has  now 
withdrawn  from  the  more  private  responsi- 
bilities of  a  bank  president,  and  this  will 
leave  him  wholly  free  to  continue  those  pub- 
lic activities  as  a  citizen  and  leader  of  opinion 
which  he  has  never  been  too  busy  with  his 
private  affairs  to  disregard.  Mr.  George  E. 
Roberts,  whose  own  noteworthy  career  at 
Washington  and  in  New  York  has  been  as- 
sociated with  that  of  ^Ir.  Vanderlip,  con- 
tributes for  our  readers  an  excellent  article 
upon  the  work  of  his  friend. 


Our   Strong 


The  Federal  Reserve  System  has 
"hn^ancial  been  a  tower  of  strength  to 
Leadsrahip  American  business  through  the 
war  period.  Its  creation  reflects  immense 
credit  upon  the  opening  part  of  President 
Wilson's  first  term.  It  would  be  unjust, 
however,  to  ascribe  a  partisan  origin  to  a  new 
system  of  currency  and  banking  the  founda- 
tions for  which  had  been  so  strongly  laid  by 
the  Republicans  under  leadership  of  Senator 
Aldrich  with  the  help  of  men  in  both  Houses 
at  Washington,  of  students  of  banking  and 
finance,  and  of  young  experts  like  Mr. 
Henr}'  P.  Davison  and  Mr.  Vanderlip.  The 
great  part  played  in  the  completion  and  adop- 
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tion  of  the  system  by  Mr.  McAdoo,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  by  IVIr.  Glass, 
then  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  now  Mr.  McAdoo's  successor 
in  the  Cabinet,  is  a  matter  of  current  his- 
tory. In  whatever  fields  of  public  policy  or 
statesmanship  we  may  be  untrained  and  de- 
ficient, it  is  but  just  to  remark  that  we  are 
now  comparatively  strong  and  well-trained 
in  our  financial  and  business  leadership. 
Fantastic  and  fallacious  views  about  money, 
banking  and  finance,  which  were  once  so 
prevalent  in  the  United  States,  have  no  place 
in  the  leadership  of  either  great  party  today. 

Not  only  is  our  financial  leader- 

Economic  i  •       i       i       •        /^  11 

Talent  now  Snip  both  m  Congress  and  the 
Foremost  Government,  and  in  practical 
business,  based  more  securely  upon  scientific 
principles  than  ever  before,  but  there  is  a 
high  degree  of  confidence  in  the  integrity 
and  broad-mindedness  of  our  foremost  men 
in  public  and  private  finance.  This  is  for- 
tunate in  view  of  the  immensity  of  our  prac- 
tical problems.  Thus  Secretary  Glass  had 
the  strongest  kind  of  loyal  cooperation  from 
all  the  banks  and  business  men  of  the  coun- 
try in  floating  the  recent  Victory  Loan,  and 
he  was  complimented  by  men  of  all  parties 
upon  the  intelligence  and  wisdom  of  his 
methods.  Mr.  McAdoo  had  been  similarly 
supported  in  his  long  series  of  brilliant  fiscal 
operations.  The  war  period  has  brought 
many  men  of  the  American  banking  frater- 
nity into  difiFerent  forms  of  public  service,  and 
the  consequence  will  be  an  enhanced  ability 
on  the  part  of  the  financial  structure  of  this 
country  to  help  in  the  solution  of  national 
and  international  problems.  The  experience 
of  a  banker  like  Henry  P.  Davison,  who  be- 
gan studying  currency  and  finance  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Senator  Aldrich's  Monetary  Com- 
mission, and  who  has  now  won  deserved  dis- 
tinction as  head  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
is  typical  of  the  remarkable  training  for  fur- 
ther usefulness  that  the  war  period  has  given 
to  many  of  our  bankers  and  business  men. 

^     „  .        Since  our  problems  of  the  near 

Our  Major         .  ^  •  1  i 

Problems  of  luture  are  to  pertam  so  largely 
to  economics  and  business,  it  is 
reassuring  that  we  have  so  many  men  of 
sound  knowledge  who  are  also  men  of  broad 
social  sympathies  and  relatively  free  from  the 
ambition  to  pile  up  immense  private  fortunes. 
One  of  the  most  noticeable  of  the  changes 
that  the  war  period  has  brought  about  is  the 
modification  of  the  motives  of  business  men 
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MR.    HENRY    POMEROY    DAVISON 

(Who  served  througfh  the  war  as  head  of  the  Amer- 
icati  Red  Cross  and  is  now  the  leading-  spirit  in  the 
projected  international  organization  of  Red  Cross  So- 
cieties. Mr.  Davison,  like  Mr.  Vanderlip,  was  a  country- 
boy,  who  has  made  his  way  to  a  foremost  place  in  bank- 
ing, finance,  and  public  service  through  eflfort,  ability, 
and  character.  His  efficient  labors  have  been  recog- 
nized  in  all  the  Allied  countries  of  Europe) 

— their  deepened  sense  of  social  responsibility 
and  their  recognition  of  the  fact  that  "big 
business','  is  a  public,  social,  and  professional 
affair,  existing  only  incidentally  for  the  en- 
richment of  business  leaders.  Thus  swiftly, 
though  hardly  recognized  as  yet,  there  has 
faded  away  the  tradition  that  American  rail- 
roads exist  for  the  sake  of  creating  a  few 
magnates  of  immense  wealth.  The  railroad 
situation  is  perplexing  and  difficult  but  at 
least  it  is  going  to  be  dealt  with  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  public  interest.  It  ought 
not  to  be  necessary  to  remark  that  the  real 
owners  of  railroad  bonds  and  stocks  are  as 
deserving  of  protection  from  having  their 
property  confiscated  as  are  the  owners  of 
farms  or  merchandise  or  of  Liberty  Bonds. 
Transportation,  like  all  other  commodities, 
costs  a  great  deal  more  to  produce  under 
present  conditions  than  five  or  ten  vears  ago. 


„  .,     ^        It  would  seem  the  simplest  solu- 

Railroads  .  i-rr       1  r 

and  Their      tion  ot  the  present  dimculty  or 
uture        ^^  railroads  to  fix  rates  bearing 
some  relation  to  the  cost  of  the  service  ren- 
dered.    There  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of 
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things  why  the  owner  of  railroad  bonds  or 
stocks  should  be  impoverished  for  the  benefit 
of  cotton  growers  and  wheat  growers  who 
are  obtaining  more  than  tw'ce  the  former 
price  for  their  products.  American  freight 
rates  have  been  increased,  but  they  are  still 
by  far  the  lowest  in  the  world.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  there  is  a  growing  dis- 


for  the  present,  and  to  provide  a  method  for 
extending  their  facilities  as  the  countr^^'s 
needs  require,  will  be  a  great  achievement. 


We  have  learned,  in  face  of  war 
emergencies,  to  settle  large  ques- 
tions    without    sectionalism     or 
partisanship.      Let    us    hope    that    there    is 


These 

Are  Not 

Party  Issues 


position  to  deal  with  the  railroad  question  as      enough  of  intelligence  and  character  in  the 


intelligently  and  justly  as  we  have  dealt  with 
the  problems  of  currency  and  banking.  Es- 
pecial attention  is  invited  to  the  article  con- 
tributed to  this  number  of  the  Review  by 
Senator  Cummins,  on  the  essential  factors 
in  the  present  railroad  problem.  The  article 
would  be  notable  upon  its  merits,  but  it  de- 
rives special  importance  from  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Cummins  is  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  and  will 
be  more  influential  than  any  other  member 
of  Congress  in  shaping  legisla- 
tion under  which  the  railroads 
will  be  handed  back  to  their 
owners. 

„     ^  President       Wilson 

Senator  .  , 

Cummins'      has  given  the  coun- 
f^iews         ^^^.     ^^    understand 

that  his  intention  is  that  Gov- 
ernment control  shall  cease  at 
the  end  of  the  present  calendar 
year.  This  leaves  us  six  months 
for  the  maturing  of  a  sound,  in- 
telligent, honest  railroad  policy. 
The  spirit  of  fairness  and  jus- 
tice that  is  disclosed  in  Senator 
Cummins'  article  will  go  far  in 
itself  to  aid  in  the  shaping  and 
adoption  of  a  plan  for  the  future 
of  the  American  transportation 
system.  The  public  aspects  now 
predominate,  and  the  railroads 
must  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  their  relation  to  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole ;  but  the  pri- 
vate money  directly  invested  In 
railroads  is  just  as  fairly  entitled 
to  protection  as  is  the  money 
that  the  Government  has  bor- 
rowed for  the  war-time  opera- 
tion of  the  railroads  and  that  Is 
represented  in  the  hands  of  In- 
vestors by  Liberty  Bonds.  Nor  Is 
there  any  more  reason  why  un- 
duly low  rates  should  be  charged 
by  railroads  than  that  unduly 
low  wages  should  be  paid  to  rail- 
road employes.  To  put  the  rail- 
roads on  a  sound  basis  of  finance 


country  to  maintain  this  same  spirit  of  na- 
tional unity  in  the  settlement  of  these  great 
questions  of  domestic  and  foreign  business 
policy.  The  sentiment  of  the  country  does 
not  favor  full  Government  ownership  and 
operation  of  railroads.  It  favors  private  ini- 
tiative in  operation,  with  broad-minded  Gov- 
ernment control.  The  roads  ought  always 
to  have  been  allowed  to  fix  the  general  level 
of  their  rates,  but  they  should  have  been  held 
to  strict  account  for  their  management,  their 
efficiency,  and  the  use  to  which 
every  penny  of  their  gross  in- 
come might  be  applied. 


Our  Flag 
on  the 
Ocean 


©  Harris  &  Ewing 

AN  IXFORMAL  CAMERA 
SNAPSHOT  OF  SENATOR 
CUMMINS,  WHO  SHARES 
VICE-PRESIDENT  MAR- 
SHALL'S HONORS  AS  PRESI- 
DENT   OF    THE    SENATE 


Another  of  the  vast 
business  problems 
that  Congress  must 
consider  is  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine.  We  were  the 
greatest  of  ocean  shippers  in  the 
Napoleonic  period,  but  our  ships 
and  commerce  were  the  victims 
of  French  decrees  and  British 
orders  in  council.  Again  we 
had  risen  to  be  the  greatest  of 
shipping  nations  when,  during 
our  Civil  War,  Confederate 
cruisers  and  British  policy  again 
drove  us  oft  the  seas.  We  have 
now  built  a  great  merchant  ma- 
rine, impelled  by  the  unselfish 
motive  of  saving  England  and 
France  w-hen  they  were  threat- 
ened with  starvation  by  the 
deadly  war  of  the  German  sub- 
marines. Having  acquired  a 
large  amount  of  ocean  tonnage. 
It  is  almost  wholly  a  question  of 
Government  policy  whether  we 
shall  keep  the  American  flag 
flying,  or  whether  we  shall  sell 
our  ships  to  European  countries 
and  have  them  used  adversely  to 
American  trade  and  communi- 
cation. It  is  not  the  spirit  of 
America  to  take  advantage  of 
European  countries  and  obtain 
an  undue  share  of  foreign  com- 
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t5  Harris  &  Ewing,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  VIEW  OF  THE  CHAMBER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  AT  WASHINGTON.  ON  OCCASION  OF  THE  CONVENING 
OF  THE  NEW  SIXTY^IXTH  CONGRESS  AT  ITS  OPENING  SESSION  ON  MAY  19 
(Perhaps    no    previous    Congress,    except    in    times    of    war    emergency,    has    had    before    it    so    many    problems    of 
profound    importance   as   the    new   Republican   body,    now    in  session  and  likely  to  remain  at  work  continuously  until 
the    time   of    the    Presidential    nominations,    a  year    hence) 


merce ;  but  there  are  many  reasons — involv- 
ing the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  world — why 
the  United  States  should  trade  freely  and  di- 
rectly under  the  American  flag  with  South 
America,  and  also  with  Europe  and  Asia. 


Marine 
Policy 
Needed 


There  lie  many  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  establishment  of  our 
flag  on  the  high  seas.  Many  of 
the  young  men  who  have  been  trained  for 
sea  service  in  the  w^ar  period  will  be  available 
as  officers  of  American  merchant  ships.  If 
we  cannot  use  Americans  as  common  seamen 
in  competition  with  the  ships  of  other  na- 
tions, we  might  accept  the  view  that  the  sea 
has  a  population  of  its  own,  and  employ 
crews  of  Chinamen,  making  our  own  Ameri- 
can seamen  petty  officers.  If  British  and 
Japanese  ships,  employing  Asiatic  crews,  are 
permitted  to  trade  upon  our  Western  coasts, 
there  is  no  reason  why  American  ship-owners 
should  not  be  authorized  to  employ  similar 
crews.  The  question  of  immigration  is  in 
no  manner  involved  in  this  problem  of  em- 
ploying ocean  labor.  We  need  a  definite 
public  policy  to  guide  our  further  building 
and  management  of  ships.  Such  a  marine 
policy  is  now  under  consideration,  after  much 
study,  and  we  may  hope  for  legislation  in  the 
near  future. 


Th.  o.,.„„,„„   In  the  middle  of  June  the  Ship- 

The  Shipping        .  ^         tl  jr        tt       i       > 

Board's  pmg  noard,  under  Mr.  J-iurley  s 
chairmanship,  presented  to  Con- 
gress its  matured  plan  for  the  future  of  what 
has  been  known  as  the  "Emergency  Fleet" 
and  for  the  permanent  lines  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  policy.  This  report  calls 
for  private  ownership  and  operation  of  ships, 
contemplates  large  shipping  companies,  as- 
sumes a  good  deal  of  Government  supervision 
as  to  routes  for  the  benefit  of  American 
trade,  and  contemplates  a  great  ocean  career 
for  this  country  as  well  as  the  maintenance 
of  our  suddenly  developed  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry. The  expenditure  of  $673,000,000 
additional  will  have  brought  the  total  cost  of 
our  emergency  fleet  up  to  $3,400,000,000. 
This  will  have  provided  about  13,000,000 
tons'  deadweight  of  merchant  shipping.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  ships  yet  to  be  built  are 
to  be  of  the  larger  and  better  types,  and  it 
will  be  the  policy  to  allow  small  vessels  under 
6000  tons  to  be  sold  to  foreigners.  It  is  to 
be  believed  that  upon  the  basis  of  this  re- 
port Congress  will  be  able  to  provide  the 
country  with  a  permanent  peace-time  policy 
that  w^ill  place  the  American  flag  in  every 
important  port;  will  make  direct  trade  with 
foreign  countries  possible ;  and  speed  travelers 
under  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
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By  call  of  President  ^Vllson,  the 

Congresg  x^  i  i  •  r^ 

Reducino       new  Republican  Congress  met  in 

Expend,tures     ^^^^^    ^^^^-^^    ^^    ^j^^,    19^       The 

organization  of  the  Houses  had  been  prac- 
tically agreed  upon  in  advance  and  was  men- 
tioned in  these  pages  last  month.  Mr.  Gil- 
lett  makes  an  acceptable  Speaker  of  the 
House,  and  Senator  Cummins,  who  presides 
over  the  upper  chamber  in  the  absence  of 
Vice-President  Marshall,  is  a  similarly  ap- 
propriate choice.  By  reason  of  the  impor- 
tance of  revenue  and  like  problems,  Mr. 
Fordney  of  Michigan, 


gram  generously.  But  we  could  afford  to 
reduce  the  Army  even  a  little  more  than  Sec- 
retary Baker  and  Chairman  Kahn  have  pro- 
posed. The  habit  of  lavish  public  expendi- 
ture goes  with  the  emergencies  of  war. 
Strict  economy  and  severe  retrenchment  are 
hard  to  enforce  in  a  period  following  the  un- 
avoidable extravagance  of  war  methods.  The 
new  Congress  must,  however,  cut  down  our 
expenditure  in  wasteful  directions  in  order  to 
have  money  for  wise  and  productive  uses. 


the  new  Chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  will  be- 
come a  familiar  figure 
to  the  average  news- 
paper reader.  Mr. 
Good  of  Iowa,  Chair- 
man of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  will 
also  stand  out  as  a  per- 
sonage with  whom  the 
outside  public  is  con- 
cerned. An  immedi- 
ate task  was  the  re 
shaping  of  the  appro- 
priation bills  which 
had  come  over  from 
the  last  Congress. 
These  were  to  provide 
for  carr}'ing  on  the 
Government  during 
the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1.  The  out- 
look in  several  direc- 
tions has  changed  ma- 
terially since  the  last 
Congress  expired  on 
the  fourth  of  March. 
Secretary  Daniels 
went  frankly  before 
the  Naval  Committees 
and  withdrew  his 

large  building  program.  As  revised,  the  naval 
appropriations  for  this  coming  year  will  save 
about  $200,000,000  as  compared  with  the 
bill  that  failed  in  the  Senate  three  months 
ago.  The  Army  bill  will  save  more  than 
$300,000,000,  and  there  will  be  retrench- 
ment in  other  directions.  The  sum  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  Hines,  the  Government's 
Director-General  of  railroads,  as  necessary  to 
finance  and  maintain  the  lines  is  cut  by  sev- 
eral hundred  millions.  It  is  obvious  that  we 
must  support  naval  and  military  aviation  and 
must  also  maintain  all  parts  of  the  naval  pro- 


The  Immense 

Bureau  of 
"  War  Risk  " 


©  Clinedinst,  Washington,  D.  C. 

COLONEL  RICHARD  G.   CHOLMELEY-JONES,  DIRECTOR 

OF  THE   WAR  RISK   INSURANCE  BUREAU 

(The  new  Director,  who  for  many  years  has  been 
a  valued  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Review  of  Reviews 
Company,  had  always  been  especially  interested  in 
insurance  for  young  men  and  wage-earners.  During 
the  war  he  served  in  Europe  as  one  of  the  army  of- 
ficers in  charge  of  soldiers'  insurance  under  the  new 
system,  winning  a  citation  for  "exceptionally  meri- 
torious and  conspicuous  services."  He  is  now  at  the 
head  of  the  Government's  largest  bureau) 


One    of 

the  imme- 
diate steps 
taken  by  the  new  Con- 
gress to  support  neces- 
sary obligations  had  to 
do  with  the  War  Risk 
Bureau.  This  great 
creation  of  the  war 
had  quickly  grown  to 
be  the  Government's 
largest  bureau,  and 
the  world's  incom- 
parably greatest  in- 
surance agency.  For 
the  benefit  of  several 
million  soldiers  and 
sailors  and  their  de- 
pendents there  are 
outstanding  policies  of 
almost  $40,000,000,- 
000.  Embarrassment 
was  caused  when  Con- 
gress adjourned  on 
JVIarch  4  by  failure  to 
provide  the  funds  for 
a  great  number  of  al- 
lotments that  were 
falling  due.  Secretar}' 
Glass  found  a  way  to 
advance  the  money 
and  the  new  Congress 
acted  promptly,  A 
reorganization  of  this  vast  new  public  ser- 
vice has  been  brought  about,  under  the  Secre- 
tary's direction,  with  Col.  Richard  G.  Chol- 
meley-Jones  as  the  new  Bureau  Chief.  Col. 
Cholmeley-Jones  had  been  for  many  years  a 
valued  member  of  the  Review  of  Reviews 
business  staiY,  when  he  was  commissioned  as 
a  captain  in  the  Army  and  sent  to  France 
with  the  late  Major  Willard  Straight  to 
carry  on  the  soldier's  insurance  and  war  risk 
work  for  the  Army  abroad.  His  service  in 
Europe  was  as  enthusiastic  and  whole- 
hearted as  it  was  efficient  and  unselfish.     His 
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recent  appointment  as  head  of  the  Bureau 
was  in  the  fullest  sense  a  case  of  the  office 
seeking  the  man. 

_^.    ^  The  work  of  the  Bureau  is  of  ap- 

Thi8  Agencu  ...  .  ', 

Must  Be       pallmg  magnitude,  yet  the  proj- 

Suatained  ^    •      •    ^    •       •      ii  j  i    v 

ect  is  intrinsically  sound  and  its 
many  problems  of  policy  and  administration 
can  be  worked  out.  Secretary  Glass  and  As- 
sistant Secretary  Shouse,  with  the  new  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau,  are  wholly  free  from 
political  bias  in  the  carrying  on  of  this  ser- 
vice for  the  benefit  of  soldiers  and  their  de- 
pendents, and  we  may  well  believe  that  the 
Committees  of  Congress  will  cooperate  in  the 
same  spirit.  That  the  Bureau  is  to  be  in- 
vestigated by  Congress  has  been  wtII  under- 
stood, and  such  an  investigation  should  be 
both  broad  and  thorough.  But  it  should  also 
be  helpful  and  sympathetic,  and  friends  of 
returned  and  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors 
everywhere  should  encourage  the  men  to  keep 
up  their  insurance  and  consider  carefully  the 
desirable  options  and  proposals  that  will  be 
offered  to  them  by  the  War  Risk  Bureau. 
This  business  should  be  well  advertised  in 
some  fashion,  to  gain  public  confidence. 


Hbauu  Taxes 

to  Be 

Retained 


It  was  confidently  asserted  that 
Congress  would  immediately  re- 
peal some  of  the  so-called  luxury 
taxes  which  are  collected  through  dealers  and 
merchants,  but  the  more  seriously  the  revenue 
proolem  was  considered  last  month  by  the 
Committees,  the  less  inclined  were  they  to 
recommend  the  cutting  off  of  any  sources  of 
income.  Senator  Penrose,  the  new  Chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  made  what 
seemed  to  be  a  sound  and  statesmanlike  ob- 
servation when  he  expressed  the  view  that 
before  taxes  were  repealed  or  altered  a  scien- 
tific budget  system  ought  to  be  adopted. 
Bills  are  now  pending  in  both  Houses  for 
reforming  the  whole  system  of  presenting 
estimates  and  making  appropriations.  The 
advocates  of  a  consolidated  executive  budget 
are  no  longer  regarded  as  faddists,  and  they 
are  supported  by  bankers  and  business  men 
of  as  much  ability  as  those  who  helped  to 
create  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  The 
new  plan  has  obtained  prestige  and  standing 
in  both  Houses  and  its  adoption  is  fairly 
probable.     Now  is  the  time  to  urge  it. 

A  Bud  et      Severe  pruning  should  bring  the 

System        total  expenditure  of  the  Federal 

'°  Government  in  the  early  future 

down  to  a  total  sum  perhaps  between  three 

and  four  billions  of  dollars,  including  interest 


on  the  public  debt.  A  scheme  of  taxation 
should  then  be  arranged  and  adopted  to  pro- 
vide the  money  for  such  t(jtal  of  outlay. 
Taxes  on  business  profits  and  personal  in- 
comes will  continue  to  be  heavy  for  years  to 
come,  but  the  prosperity  of  the  country  will 
suffer  if  too  much  is  taken  from  sources 
which  would  otherwise  supply  the  need  for 
fresh  capital  in  business.  With  the  coming 
of  prohibition,  the  large  revenue  from  whis- 
key and  beer  will  disappear.  Tobacco  can 
perhaps  bear  even  heavier  taxes  than  it  now 
pays.  There  are  other  consumption  taxes 
that  may  be  available,  while  a  very  small  tax 
upon  purchases  of  all  sorts  would  not  be 
improper.  Tea  and  coffee  are  among  the 
articles  that  ought  to  yield  large  revenues. 
No  hardship  whatever  would  be  involved. 

id    t  ^^^  President's  message,  as  read 

on  Business    to    Congress    on    May    20,    had 

ems      ]jQQ^     cabled     from    Paris.     His 

previous  messages  had  been  presented  by  him 

in  person  to  the  two  houses  sitting  together. 

The  address  was  not  as  favorably  received  at 


Harris  &  Evving 

hon.  boies  penrose,  senior  senator  from 

pennsylvania  and  new  chairman  of  the 

senate's  finance  committee 
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best  prevailing  views.  It  is  evident 
that  Mr.  Wilson  is  prepared  to  meet 
a  Republican  Congress  fully  half  way 
in  revising  and  changing  the  tax  laws. 


Tariff 
Changes 
Urgent 


(Q  Llarris  &  Ewing,  Wasliington 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  FORDNEY.  OF  MICHIGAN 

(Mr.  Fordney,  whose  home  is  at  Saginaw,  has  been  a  Repub- 
lican Congressman  from  that  district  for  the  past  twenty  years, 
and  is  now  Chairman  of  the  great  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Reprerentatives.  In  this  capacity  he  takes  the 
lead  in  dealing  with  tariff  and'  revenue  questions  and  becomes  a 
prominent  national  figure.  Mr.  Fordney  is  not  a  lawyer,  but  a 
business  man  who  began  to  work  in  the  lumber  forests  fifty  years 
ago,  as  a  boy,  and  became  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  great  lumber 
industry  of  his  region) 


the  moment  as  some  of  Mr.  Wilson's  pre- 
vious deliverances;  but  if  now  re-read,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  month  or  more,  it  will  be  found 
in  many  respects  a  most  timely  and  pertinent 
paper.  It  is  not  very  specific,  but  it  is  sug- 
gestive and  helpful  in  practical  directions. 
Thus,  the  allusions  to  the  merchant  marine 
as  serviceable  to  the  whole  world  are  di- 
^rectly   to    the   point.      "I    believe,"    says    the       lation  unequal  in  its  bearing  on  our  products  as 


As  to  the  tariff,  Mr. 
Wilson  declares  that 
* 'there  is,  fortunately,  no 
occasion  for  undertaking  in  the  imme- 
diate future  any  general  revision  of 
our  system  of  import  duties."  He 
holds  that  foreign  countries  are  in 
such  a  condition  that  our  domestic 
manufactures  have  no  reason  to  fear 
competition  of  foreign  goods.  He  ad- 
vises the  retention  of  the  policy 
adopted  in  the  Tariff  Act  of  1913  ''of 
permitting  the  free  entry  into  the 
United  States  of  the  raw  materials 
needed  to  supplement  and  enrich  our 
own  abundant  supplies."  He  does  not 
stop  here,  however,  but  hastens  to 
say  that  "nevertheless,  there  are  parts 
of  our  tariff  system  which  need 
prompt  attention."  He  then  makes 
a  sweeping  appeal  for  a  new  tariff 
schedule  to  protect  our  dye  and  chem- 
ical industries.  This  subject  was  ad- 
mirably presented  in  the  June  number 
of  Review  of  Reviews  by  Doctor 
Charles  Baskerville.  Furthermore, 
Mr.  Wilson  calls  for  tariff  legislation 
to  protect  us  against  adverse  treatment 
under  the  trade  policies  of  other  coun- 
tries. His  remarks  on  this  subject 
may  well  be  quoted  as  follow^s: 

The  United  States  should,  moreover,  have  the 
means  of  properly  protecting  itself  whenever  our 
trade  is  discriminated  against  by  foreign  nations, 
in  order  that  we  may  be  assured  of  that  equality 
of  treatment  which  we  hope  to  accord  and  to 
promote  the  world  over.  Our  tariff  laws,  as 
they  now  stand,  provide  no  weapon  of  retalia- 
tion in  case  other  governments  should  enact  legis- 


President,  "that  our  business  men,  our  mer- 
chants, our  manufacturers,  and  our  capital- 
ists, will  have  the  vision  to  see  that  pros- 
perity in  one  part  of  the  world  ministers  to 
prosperity  everywhere."  He  suggests,  "that 
there  are  many  points  at  which  we  can  fa- 
cilitate American  enterprise  in  foreign  trade 
by  opportune  legislation,   and   make   it   easy      upon  which  the  existing  United  States  Tariff 


compared  with  the  products  of  other  countries. 
Though  we  are  as  far  as  possible  from  desiring 
to  enter  upon  any  course  of  retaliation,  we  must 
frankly  face  the  fact  that  hostile  legislation  by 
other  nations  is  not  beyond  the  range  of  possi- 
bility and  that  it  may  have  to  be  met  by  counter 
legislation. 

This  is  a  question,  as  the  President  shows, 


for  American  merchants  to  go  where  they 
will  be  welcomed  as  friends,  rather  than  as 
dreaded  antagonists."  The  largest  single  part 
of  the  President's  message  was  devoted  to  the 
problems  of  taxation,  and  its  observations 
are,   in   the  main,   well    in   accord   with   the 


Commission  has  made  a  satisfactory  re- 
port. Mr.  Wilson  also  says  that  the  views 
he  favors  are  those  that  have  been  suggested 
by  previous  administrations.  Thus  he  at- 
tempts to  lift  the  tariff  question  out  of  the 
field  of  party  controversy.     Undoubtedly  the 
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Republican  Congress  will  accept  his  views  as 
to  the  chemical  schedule  and  as  regards  tariff 
legislation  intended  to  protect  us  against  for- 
eign discrimination.  That  the  Republican 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  be  dis- 
posed in  the  near  future  to  take  up  various 
schedules,  with  a  view  to  changes  here  and 
there,  is  already  quite  evident,  inasmuch  as 
tariff  hearings  had  already  begun  at  Wash- 
ington last  month.  There  seems  little  call 
for  radical  tariff  revision  of  a  general  kind. 

T    ^    D     I  ;      We   shall,    of   course,    encounter 

Trade  Rivalries,    .  .    ,     '  .  ' 

and  the  spirit  of  trade  rivalry  in  the 

future,  and  must  endeavor  to 
keep  that  spirit  within  bounds  in  order  that 
good  relationships  may  be  maintained  with 
our  friends  abroad.  Germany  has  been  Eng- 
land's largest  customer  in  the  past,  and  some 
of  the  most  recent  undercurrents  of  negotia- 
tion at  Paris  were — perhaps  falsely — attrib- 
uted to  the  eagerness  of  certain  interests  to 
resume  profitable  trade  relations  with  the 
Germans.  Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
America's  best  and  most  natural  commercial 
associate,  and  it  is  proper  that  this  country 
should  look  toward  an  ever-increasing  volume 
of   business   both   ways   across  the    Northern 


"SAM  bull" — THE  HOPE  OF  THE  WORLD 
From  Opinion  (London) 
[This  typical  English  cartoon  is  very  timely,  as  we 
are  about  to  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July  with  the 
assistance  and  good  will  of  our  British  friends.  It 
represents  the  combined  strength  and  influence  of 
Britain  and  America  as  the  best  guarantee  of  the 
world's  peace  and  the  world's  prosperity.  It  is  in  the 
spirit  of  Mr.  Frank  Dilnot's  article,  contributed  to 
this   number   of   the    Review] 


line.  It  is  not  a  normal  or  sound  policy 
which  would  set  up  sharp  discriminations  in 
Canada  against  the  United  States  in  favor  of 
(jrcat  Britain  in  consc(iucnce  of  the  political 
relationship  between  the  great  Canadian  self- 
governing  Democracy  and  the  United  King- 
dom of  (jreat  Britain  and  Ireland.  In  all 
its  financial  and  trade  policies,  Canada  is  as 
free  and  independent  as  Brazil  or  Argentina. 
It  is  obvious  that  if  the  intimate  and  desir- 
able relationship  of  the  English-speaking 
commonwealths  is  to  be  developed  into  a 
mere  commercial  combination,  with  predomi- 
nance in  naval  and  marine  affairs,  there  will 
tend  to  grow  up  other  less  natural  combina- 
tions in  rivalry. 

Freedom        ^^  ^^^  normal  and  desirable  flow 
^^    versus    ^    of      trade      throughout      North 
re  et^nce     ^YntYicz.    is    prevented    by    arbi- 
trary political   policies,   there  will   follow  a 
development   of   competing   policies   through 
the  sheer  necessities   of   the  case.      ''Prefer- 
ence" tariffs  are  a  game  that  cannot  be  played 
by  one  group  of  countries  without  resulting 
in  attempts,  at  least,  in  the  nature  of  imita- 
tion.     The   English-speaking  world  should, 
as  a  whole,  move  in  the  direction  of   trade 
cooperation   rather  than  of  extreme   rivalry. 
People  of  large  brains,  wide  information  and 
sound    sympathy   are    now   believing    in    the 
policy   of    trying    to    help    everybody    in    the 
w^orld  to  have  sufficient  food,  suitable  w^ork, 
and  hopeful   opportunity.      It  was   reported 
last  month  that  as  respects  certain  schedules, 
the  new  Canadian  budget  proposals  at  Ot- 
tawa give  the  same  tariff  rates  to  the  United 
States  as  to  Great   Britain.     These   include 
such  commodities  as  foodstuffs,  clothing  and 
farm  machinery.     Under  existing  conditions 
Great  Britain  could  not  in  any  case  supply 
Canada  with  many  of  the  articles  necessary 
to  import ;  and  discriminating  tariffs  would 
merely  increase  prices  for  the  Canadian  con- 
sumers.    The  real  problems  w^ill  have  to  be 
faced  a  little  later,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  United  States  may  set  the  pace  by  open- 
ing our  markets  on  the  most  liberal  terms  to 
Canadian  producers. 

"The    railroads,"    declared    the 

Returning  •      i-  «<      Ml  k 

the  President  in  his  message,    will  be 

handed  over  to  their  ow^ners  at 
the  end  of  the  calendar  year.  Regarding 
the  wire  services,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "I 
could  name  the  exact  date  for  their  return 
also,  if  I  were  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
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administrative  questions  which  must  govern 
the  re-transfering  of  the  telegraph  and  the 
telephone  lines."  He  had  stated  that  these 
lines  would  be  returned  as  soon  as  it  could 
be  properly  done.  He  pointed  out  the  need 
of  legislation  which  would  "tend  to  make  of 
these  indispensable  instrumentalities  of  our 
modern  life  a  uniform  and  coordinated  sys- 
tem, which  will  afiford  those  who  use  them 
as  complete  and  certain  means  of  communi- 
cation with  all  parts  of  the  country  as  has 
so  long  been  af- 
forded  by  the 
postal  system  of 
the  Government, 
and  at  rates  as 
uniform  and  in- 
telligible. Expert 
advice  is,  of 
course,  available 
in  this  ver}-  prac- 
tical matter,  and 
the  public  inter- 
est is  manifest." 


involving  personal  discretion  of  so  high  and 
delicate  a  nature  that  they  ought  never  to  be 
subject,  in  mass,  to  outside  strike  orders. 


"Operation" 
Resumed 


MR.    XEWCOMB    CARLTON, 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  WEST- 
ERN   UNION    TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 


The 
Pres- 
ident 
went  on  to  say 
that  neither  the 
telegraph  nor  the 
telephone  service 
of  the  countr}'^ 
could  be  said  in 
any  sense  to  be  a 
national     system. 

He  suggested  to  Congress  that  it  should 
study  the  whole  question  of  electrical  com- 
munication and  unify  and  improve  it  under 
the  central  authorit}*  of  the  nation.  Post- 
master-General Burleson  had,  on  the  Presi- 
dent's order,  returned  the  ocean  cables  early 
in  May.  The  return  of  the  land  wires  was 
merely  aw^aiting  the  desired  legislation  by 
Congress.  Early  in  June  there  were  serious 
local  telephone  strikes.  On  June  5  Mr. 
Burleson  announced  that,  for  purposes  of  op- 
eration, the  wire  lines  were  returned  to  the 
owning  companies.  The  control  of  policy 
and  of  rates,  and  the  general  administration 
of  the  wire  services  remained  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  left  the  companies  to  deal, 
in  the  immediate  sense,  with  labor  problems. 
The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
has  always  held  that  its  services  were  so  nec- 
essary to  the  public  that  they  ought  never  to 
be  interrupted  by  a  strike  or  a  lockout,  and 
that  its  employees  were  engaged  in  a  business 


The 
Issues  of 
the  Strike 


President  Newcomb  Carlton,  of 
the  Western  Union,  stated  his 
position  with  much  weight,  and 
the  country  was  watching  very  anxiously  last 
month  to  see  whether  Mr.  Carlton  was  right 
in  saying  that  Western  Union  men  would 
not  go  out  on  strike,  or  whether  Mr.  Konen- 
kamp  was  justified  in  his  absolute  statement 
to  the  public  that  the  Western  Union  men 
were  going  to  obey  his  clarion  call  to  tie  up 
the  lines  and  deprive  the  public  of  this  neces- 
sary   means    of    communication.      \  ery    few 

Western  Union 
men  went  out  at 
first.  A  some- 
what larger  num- 
ber of  employees 
of  the  Postal 
Telegraph  S  y  s- 
tem  responded  to 
the  strike  order. 
As  ^ve  went  to 
press  the  strike 
seemed  to  be  un- 
successful, but  it 
had  not  been 
called  off.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that 
Congress  will 
very  promptly 
provide  for  the 
full  resumption 
of  wire  control 
by  the  owning 
companies  as  rec- 
ommended by 
President  W  i  1  - 
son.  The  principal  point  at  stake  with 
Mr.  Konenkamp  seemed  to  be  the  ex- 
tending of  union  organization  into  a  field 
where  heretofore  it  has  had  very  slight  hold. 

The  workers  for  woman  suffrage 
Suffrage       achieved     a     great     triumph     in 

Triumphant      r       ^^  -  \  i  •  r 

nnaily  securing  the  adoption  or 
their  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
by  the  United  States  Senate  on  June  4th,  the 
vote  being  56  in  favor  and  25  against.  The 
amendment  as  adopted  is  the  famous  text 
phrased  and  advocated  in  1875  by  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  and  it  reads  as  follows: 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  bv  anv  state  on  account  of  sex. 


^  Underwood  &  Underwood 

S.  J.  KONENKAMP,  PRESIDENT 

OF    THE    telegraphers' 

UNION 
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To  give  this  amendment  practical  effect, 
it  must  be  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  states,  that  is  to  say  by  thirty- 
six  legislatures.  If  it  is  to  go  into  effect  in 
time  for  the  presidential  election  of  next 
year,  many  of  the  legislatures  will  have  to  be 
called  into  extra  session  to  ratify  it.  Already 
woman  suffrage  had  become  an  established 
fact  in  many  States  through  local  action. 
The  amendment  would  make  suffrage  uni- 
form and  universal  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Everyone  knew  that  the  time  for 
opposing  suffrage  in  any  practical 
sense  had  passed  and  that  public 
opinion  was  fully  committed  to  the  reform. 
Thus,  on  June  10th,  three  legislatures  had  a 
chance   to   act   and   in   Illinois   there   w^as   a 


that  If  a  sufficient  number  of  State  executives 
should  be  willing  to  call  extra  sessions,  they 
would  take  action  and  thus  enable  the  amend- 
ment to  take  effect  almost  at  once. 


Women 

in  Public 

Affairs 

his  earlier 
tion.      He 


Ratification 
Assured 


President  Wilson  had,  in  his 
message,  strongly  advocated  the 
amendment,  having  abandoned 
preference  for  separate  state  ac- 
declared  that  the  whole  world 
was  expecting  the  United  States  to  proceed 
along  this  line.  It  happens  however,  that 
the  Republican  Senators  were  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  President's  appeal  than  were 
those  of  Mr.  Wilson's  own  party.  Thirty- 
six  Republican  Senators  voted  aye  and  eight 
no.  Twenty  Democrats  voted  for  and  seven- 
teen against.     Meanwhile,  the  political  com- 


unanlmous  vote  In  the  Upper  House  and  only  mittees  have  been  fully  alive  to  the  signlfi- 

three  opposing  votes  In  the  Lower.     In  the  cance    of    the    enlarged    electorate.      Every- 

Wlsconsln   legislature   one   Senator   and   two  where  they  have  been  adding  women  to  coun- 

Assemblymen  voted  In  the  negative.     In  the  ty,    State   and   other   party   boards.      Chair- 


Michigan  legislature 
favorable  action  was 
unanimous  In  both 
Houses.  Governor 
Smith  of  New  York, 
on  June  10,  sum- 
moned the  legislature 
to  meet  the  following 
Monday  night  in  ex- 
tra session,  with  the 
certainty  that  there 
would  be  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  amend- 
ment worth  regard- 
ing. The  Missouri 
legislature  was  to 
meet  in  special  session 
to  ratify  the  amend- 
ment on  July  2. 
Meanw^hlle,  the  Kan- 
sas legislators  had  set 
a  striking  example,  as 
suggested  by  Gover- 
nor Henry  J.  Allen, 
b}^  agreeing  to  meet 
for  a  single  day's  ses- 
sion, waiving  salary 
and  mileage,  so  that 
ratification  would  be 
without  expense  to 
the  public  treasury. 
Massachusetts,  though 
not  a  suffrage  State, 
was  expected  to  ratify 
promptly,  and  many 
governors  had  agreed 


Harris  &  Ewing 
MRS.      MEDILL 


CHAIRMAN 


MC  CORMICK  AND 
WILL  HAYS 
(Mrs.  ^IcCormick  is  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  an  organization  of  Republican  women.  She 
is  tTie  daughter  of  a  former  Senator,  the  late  Mark 
Hanna,  and  the  wife  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, Medill  McCormick.  In  the  picture  Mrs.  Mc- 
Cormick  is  introducing  Chairman  Hays  to  an  audience 
in    Washington) 


man  Will  Hays,  of 
the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  has 
been  especially  ener- 
getic In  welcoming 
the  women  voters  and 
seeking  the  coopera- 
tion of  women  of  po- 
litical Influence  and 
capacity.  Everywhere 
there  is  evidence  of 
an  Increased  interest 
on  the  part  of  women 
in  public  affairs  and  a 
desire  to  meet  new 
responsibilities  in  a 
way  that  shall  pro- 
mote the  common 
welfare.  Young  wom- 
en in  schools,  colleges 
and  universities  are 
showing  great  apti- 
tude for  the  study  of 
civics  and  economics, 
and  the  activity  of 
women's  clubs  and  so- 
cieties begins  to  be 
shown  In  many  useful 
measures  of  progress 
In  the  direction  of  the 
better  care  and  train- 
ing of  children,  pub- 
lic health,  housing, 
labor  conditions,  and 
the  general  tone  of 
social  and  public  life. 
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One   reason   whv   the   manv   ex- 

The  New  ..  •     '  j     • 

Liquor  ccllent  suggestions  contained  in 
'""'  the  President's  message  received 
scanty  attention  as  Congress  opened  lay  in 
the  fact  that  public  interest  was  diverted 
by  one  major  surprise  and  tvvo  or  three 
minor  ones.  The  major  surprise  was  con- 
tained in  a  paragraph  on  war  time  prohibi- 
tion, which  it  seems  worth  while  to  record 
here  in  full.     It  reads  as  follows: 

The  demobilization  of  the  militar)'  forces  of  the 
countrv  has  progressed  to  such  a  point  that  it 
seems  to  me  entirely  safe  now  to  remove  the  ban 
upon  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  wines  and 
beers,  but  I  am  advised  that  without  further  legis- 
lation I  have  not  the  legal  authorit>'  to  remove 
the  present  restrictions.  I  therefore  recommend 
that  the  act  approved  November  21,  1918,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  carry  out,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1919,  the  purpose  of  the  act  entitled  'An 
act  to  provide  further  for  the  national  security 
and  defefise  by  stimulating  agriculture  and  facili- 
tating the  distribution  of  agricultural  products,' 
and  for  other  purposes"  be  amended  or  repealed 
in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  wines  and  beers. 

Congress  had  conferred  upon  the  Presi- 
dent power  to  establish  complete  national 
prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks, 
and  the  President  had  ordered  that  this  pro- 
hibition go  into  effect  on  July  1.  Mean- 
while, permanent  prohibition,  under  the  Con- 
stitutional Amendment,  is  to  take  effect  a 
little  more  than  six  months  hence. 

^^^  It  was  supposed  that  President 
Ordtr  Will  Wilson  had  full  discretion  under 
the  law  that  permitted  him  to 
ordain  the  *'dry"  regime,  to  modify  or  with- 
draw the  order  as  he  thought  best.  Congress 
was  not  pleased  with  the  President's  advice 
to  them  that  they  must  take  their  share  of 
the  criticism ;  and  therefore  Congress  had 
not  taken  any  action — and  did  not  expect  to 
do  so — as  these  comments  are  closed  for  the 
press  in  the  middle  of  June.  Meanwhile, 
the  brewers  and  certain  other  interests  sup- 
porting their  views,  were  clamoring  to  have 
Congress,  or  the  courts,  or  both,  declare  that 
beer  containing  2.75  per  cent,  of  alcohol  was 
not  beer  in  the  sense  of  the  law,  but  was 
skim  milk  or  something  else ;  and  a  federal 
judge  at  New  York,  after  argument  by 
learned  counsel,  has  granted  a  preliminary 
injunction  restraining  Government  officials 
from  interfering  with  its  manufacture.  Since, 
however,  we  have  had  almost  countless  court 
interpretations  of  "dr\'"  laws  in  States  and 
under  local  option,  this  new  contention  has 
seemed  fantastic  in  its  noveltv'. 


,.,,      ,        \\  hen  the  prohibition  order  was 

When  Is  .  ^ 

Beer  Not  issucd  there  was,  probably,  not  a 
human  being  among  the  hundred 
millions  of  our  people  across  whose  mind 
there  had  ever  flitted  the  notion  that  beer, 
in  the  meaning  of  the  order  (and  in  the 
meaning  of  the  new  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment), was  not  beer  if  the  amount  of  alcohol 
in  it  was  less  than  2.75  per  cent.  Prohibi- 
tion \s  a  drastic  thing,  and  strong  arguments 
can  be  made  against  it;  but  the  2.75  per 
cent,  quibble  is  an  insult  to  Congress,  courts, 
presidents,  and  ordinary  intelligence.  Pro- 
hibition is  going  to  be  tried  in  this  country, 
and  the  people  now  clamoring  wildly  against 
it  have  launched  their  movement  much  too 
late.  The  Prohibitionists,  on  their  side, 
must  abstain  from  fanatical  inquisitions, 
housebreaking,  the  insulting  search  of  the 
baggage  of  women  travelers,  and  all  such 
half-insane  and  contemptible  violation  of 
human  rights.  On  the  other  hand,  prohibi- 
tion laws^must  be  honestly  enforced  and  loy- 
ally obeyed  by  everyone. 


Peace 


The  Status  of  the  foremost  cur- 
stiVln\he  rent  problem,  that  of  interna- 
Baiance  tional  pcacc,  was  not  easy  to  dis- 
cuss at  the  moment  of  our  going  to  press.  In 
Paris  the  controlling  group  of  negotiators 
were  revising  the  text  of  the  Treaty  for  final 
submission  to  the  Germans  after  having  had 
the  extended  replies  and  criticisms  of  the 
German  delegates.  The  main  lines  of  the 
Treaty  were  not  changed,  but  some  modifi- 
cations were  accepted  in  the  hope  of  securing 
an  earlier  acceptance  by  the  Berlin  authori- 
ties. To  find  fault  with  this  Treaty  re- 
quires no  great  acumen ;  it  requires  only  a 
willingness  and  a  disposition  to  find  fault, 
and  the  law^erlike  or  argumentative  habit 
of  dealing  with  a  public  issue.  There  has 
been  from  time  to  time  constructive  criticism 
that  has  been  useful.  But  much  of  the  criti- 
cism has  seemed  to  us  merely  to  merit  the 
observation  that  almost  any  person  might  go 
even  farther  in  finding  fault  if  he  thought 
it  the  right  thing  to  do.  The  negotiators 
at  Paris  have  had  to  deal  with  matters  of 
almost  infinite  complexity.  They  have  not 
been  working  in  a  vacuum,  but  out-of-doors 
in  a  world  of  terriblv  stormv  weather. 


The 


The  solutions  could  not  be  those 
Practical  of  pure  logic,  nor  of  mathemat- 
Soiution  j^^j  demonstration.  We  have  at 
least  several  hundred,  and  probably  some 
thousands,  of  men   and  women  quite   as  ca- 
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pable  from  their  knowledge  of  past  and  pres- 
ent historical  conditions  to  pass  judgment 
upon  the  work  of  the  Paris  Conference  as  are 
the  very  excellent  and  patriotic  men  who 
honorably  represent  our  forty-eight  States  in 
the  Senate.  It  is  at  least  a  matter  to  be 
carefully  noted  that  inside  the  Senate  the 
opposition  to  the  work  at  Paris  happens  to 
be  almost  entirely  on  the  Republican  side. 
But  when  one  discusses  these  questions  with 
intelligent  men  out  of  politics,  who  have  been 
studying  the  situation  upon  its  merits,  the 
division  of  sentiment  is  not  upon  Republican 
and  Democratic  lines  any  more  than  it  is 
upon  Methodist  and  Baptist  lines.  The 
League  of  Nations  has  no  possible  bearing 
upon  American  parties;  and  a  partisan  atti- 
tude of  mind  in  the  face  of  so  great  a  mat- 
ter of  world  importance  is  not  to  be  com- 
mended, though  we  question  no  man's  sin- 
cerity. 

It  does  not  follow  that  Repub- 

Some  Reasons    ..  ^  VU^  .«. 

for  Critical  lican  Statesmen  are  not  without 
Attitude  provocation  that  tempts  them  to 
be  critical.  The  American  negotiators  ought 
to  have  been  in  the  highest  sense  the  trusted 
representatives  of  the  most  intelligent  Ameri- 
can opinion.  It  has  been  asserted  that  far 
too  much  of  American  officialdom  has  been 
over  in  Paris,  neglecting  duties  here  at  home ; 
but  this  is  not  a  wise  view  to  take.  It  might 
better  be  said  that  not  nearly  enough  of  the 
leaders  in  American  public  life  have  been  in 
Paris  helping  to  shape  momentous  decisions. 
In  our  opinion,  Mr.  Knox,  as  a  former  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  a  present  Senator,  ought 
to  have  been  in  Paris  for  the  past  six  months 
along  with  a  good  many  other  members^  of 
the  Senate  of  both  parties.  It  is  true  Amer- 
ica is  permitted  to  have  only  five  delegates 
in  the  full  sense — these  being,  besides  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  Secretary  Lansing,  Colonel 
House,  General  Tasker  H.  Bliss,  and  Mr. 
Henry  White.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many 
other  Americans  have  been  there  working  offi- 
cially and  having  perhaps  more  part  in  shap- 
ing the  Treaty  than  several  of  the  formal 
delegates.  These  other  Americans  have  been 
for  the  most  part  called  "experts."  They  are 
such  men  as  Messrs.  Vance  McCormick, 
Bernard  Baruch,  Thomas  Lamont,  and  a 
group  of  well-qualified  university  professors 
of  history  and  economics,  headed  b}'  President 
Mezes,  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York — men  of  ability  and  knowledge, 
all  of  them — to  the  number  of  several 
hundred. 


©  Harris  &  Ewing  ©  Camobell  Stuii  . 

PHILANDER   C.    KNOX  WILLIAM    E.    BORAH 

TWO  SENATORIAL  CRITICS  OF  THE  TREATY 

But  most  of   these   men,   in   the 

Americans  iv      l 

at  Paris  pol^tical  scnse,  are  not  representa- 
tive, and  the  country  unfortu- 
nately does  not  know  who  they  are,  and  does 
not  indeed  know  that  they  are  there.  At 
least  forty  of  them  have  been  serving  upon 
international  commissions  of  the  highest  au- 
thority, and  it  is  these  commissions  which 
have  been  working  out  different  parts  of  the 
great  peace  settlement  including  the  details 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  In  our  judgment 
it  has  been  a  profound  mistake  that  Republi- 
cans like  Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Root,  Mr.  Knox, 
Mr.  Borah,  and  Hiram  Johnson,  have  not 
been  either  members  of  the  formal  group  of 
five  delegates,  or  else  advisory  members  of  the 
American  body,  serving  upon  great  commis- 
sions, helping  to  shape  the  League  of  Nations, 
to  adjust  economic  problems,  and  to  deter- 
mine the  proper  lines  of  future  action  for  this 
country.  We  have  repeatedly  declared  our 
opinion  that  there  ought  to  have  been  a  really 
powerful  conference  upon  the  economic  prob- 
lems, which  should  have  included  several  of 
our  foremost  Congressional  authorities  at 
Washington  and  our  most  eminent  bankers 
and  industrial  leaders.  It  seems  to  us,  there- 
fore, that  President  Wilson's  method  of 
choosing  and  organizing  the  American  per- 
sonnel at  Paris  has  been  unfortunate  from 
the  political  standpoint,  as  well  as  from  that 
of  the  world's  business  reconstruction.  It 
was  desirable  to  have  kept  the  Senate  and 
the  country  in  touch  with  Paris.  It  seemed 
high  time  to  adopt  a  policy  of  enlightenment 
in  foreign  affairs. 
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It  does  not  follow  however,  that 

A  Better  ,  /--^        -  Li 

Job  Than       the  peace  Lonterence  as  a  whole 
Appears       ^^^   ^^^^   fatally    bad   work,   or 

that  its  conclusions  must  be  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  United  States  Senate  in  order  to  show 
Europe  and  the  world  that  a  coordinate 
branch  of  our  Government  does  not  like 
\Vilson's  methods.  The  censorship  that  still 
prevails  in  Paris  has,  so  to  speak,  marooned 
the  Peace  Conference.  Nobody  in  France 
could  have  learned  from  the  Paris  press  very 
much  about  American  sentiment;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  although  we  have  had  floods  of 
cabled  material  from  intelligent  and  truthful 
correspondents,  their  work  has  been  made 
very  difl^cult  and  it  follows  that  the  great 
decisions  have  been  reached  at  Paris  without 
the  safeguard  of  a  constantly  instructed  pub- 
lic opinion.  Individuals  like  the  Hon.  Oscar 
Straus,  Mr.  Frank  Vanderlip,  and  now  our 
own  correspondent  Mr.  Simonds,  come  back 
with  deep  knowledge,  and,  in  our  opinion, 
safe  and  sane  opinions.  But  the  one  group 
of  men  that  should  have  been  kept  in  con- 
stant relationship  with  the  course  of  affairs 


r 


(P;  France-Aiuerica  Coriwralion 

LLOYD  GEORGE  AND  THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  DELEGATIOX 

CFrom  left  to  right,  are:  President  Wilson,  Colonel 
E.  M.  House,  General  Tasker  II.  Bliss,  Premier  Lloyd 
George,  and  Hon.   Henry  White) 


is  the  United  States  Senate,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  this  group  must,  by  a  two-thirds 
majorit}',  accept  and  ratify  the  Peace  Treaty 
before  it  can  take  effect.  It  is  not  in  fact  a 
treaty  in  the  full  sense,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  but  only  a  negotiated  draft  of  a 
treaty,  until  the  Senate  sends  it  back  to  the 
President  with  the  duly  certified  stamp  of  its 
approval. 

It  is  our  belief  that  if  the  Ger- 

It  Should  Be  -n      •  nr        ^  u-   i. 

Ratified  "^^"^  Will  Sign  a  1  reaty  which 
the  Allies  and  President  Wilson 
have  also  found  it  possible  to  sign,  it  would 
be  best  that  the  Senate  should  ratify  it 
promptly  in  order  to  bring  to  an  end  the 
evils  of  a  technical  continuance  of  the  war 
status.  It  would  be  idle  to  say  that  Senator 
Knox  and  many  of  his  able  colleagues  are 
without  strong  logical  grounds  for  holding 
that  the  League  of  Nations  covenant  and  the 
Peace  settlement  with  Germany  should  come 
forward  as  two  distinct  things.  But  it  is 
true  that  many  questions  have  yet  to  be  dealt 
with  that  grow  inevitably  out  of  the  war; 
and  some  international  body  can  best  handle 
these  postponed  problems.  As  the  Treaty 
stands,  the  League  of  Nations  is  an  integral 
part  of  it.  Logically,  Senator  Knox  holds, 
the  League  sections  can  be  detached  and  the 
Treaty  can  be  ratified  without  them.  Prac- 
tically, in  view  of  world  conditions,  this 
would  seem  to  make  rather  for  confusion 
than  for  clearness. 

Tc    n  ^  It   has,    in    our   opinion,    been    a 

The  Document  .  ,  , 

and  the  most  untortunate  thing  that 
copies  of  the  complete  treaty  had 
not  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  ever^^  Senator 
at  the  time  when  the  summary  of  the  docu- 
ment was  given  to  the  newspapers.  For  the 
ordinary  reader,  the  summary  was  suflEcient ; 
for  the  Senators  the  full  document  was 
requisite.  Many  copies  were  locked  up  in  the 
custody  of  the  State  Department  in  Washing- 
ton, and  no  Senator  was  allowed  to  see  them. 
Yet  every  Senator  is,  under  our  Constitution, 
a  high  functionary  in  the  conclusion  of 
treaties;  and,  apart  from  mere  theories,  there 
is  no  Senator  w^hose  authority  at  this  time,  as 
respects  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the 
Peace  Treaty,  is  not  decidedly  greater  than 
that  of  any  American  connected  with  the 
negotiations  in  Paris  except  the  President 
alone.  That  copies  of  the  full  Treat\-  should 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  hundreds  of  sub- 
ordinate Americans  at  Paris  and  of  some 
Americans  in  this  countrv,  while  no  Senator 
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liad  been  officially  permitted  to  see  a  C(3p3', 
was  not  only  an  exasperating  circumstance, 
but  a  public  misfortune  of  a  dangerous  and 
far-reaching  character. 


Peaco  Is 


Saying  all  this  with  frankness,  we 

imperative  ^^^  ^^^^y*  nevertheless,  to  go  on 
to  express  the  view  that  the 
Americans  at  Paris  have  rendered  able  and 
conscientious  service;  that  President  Wilson 
has  done  exceedingly  well  in  view  of  tre- 
mendous difficulties;  and  that  the  Peace 
Treaty,  if  in  the  near  future  submitted  to  the 
Senate,  ought  to  be  ratified — League  of  Na- 
tions and  all.  While  we  sympathize  with 
the  Senates  feeling  that  it  has  not  been 
properly  helped  to  meet  its  responsibilities,  to 
the  country,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  criti- 
cal conditions  of  the  w^orld  require  the  prompt 
making  of  peace,  and  also  require  such  an 
association  as  this  imperfect  League  of  Na- 
tions is  meant  to  initiate.  We  have  no  bricks 
to  throw  at  Senator  Knox  or  at  Senator 
Borah,  for  whose  patriotism  and  ability  we 
have  a  high  regard.  We  hope  to  see  the 
Senate  ratify  the  Treaty,  and  at  the  same 
time  go  on  record  with  a  careful  memoran- 
dum interpreting  various  matters  that  relate 
to  American  policy.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  country  would  support  them  in  such 
a  course,  and  would  recognize  in  the  early 
future  their  effort  to  sink  all  party  feeling  at 
a  moment  of  world  crisis. 


Need  for 
Sympathy 
and  Union 


The  simple  truth  is  that  we  are 
in  some  danger  from  a  wave  of 
anti-European  reaction  that  was 
bound  to  follow  the  high  tide  of  idealism 
which  swept  our  vast  armies  overseas,  to  the 
victorious  finish  of  the  world's  greatest  war. 
Truth  remains  the  same,  but  the  fires  of 
emotion  will  naturally  tend  to  burn  them- 
selves out.  Mr.  Frank  Simonds,  who  has 
returned  after  five  months  in  France, — just 
in  time  to  write  the  lucid  description  which 
appears  in  this  number  of  the  Review, — 
makes  us  feel  again  how  wrong  it  would  be 
to  lose  our  faith  in  the  French  people  and 
our  sympathy  for  them,  after  all  that  we  and 
they  have  suffered  in  common.  It  is  true 
to-day,  just  as  it  was  true  a  year  ago,  that 
we  must  work  for  world-harmony,  and  that 
we  must  cooperate  as  closely  as  possible  w^ith 
Great  Britain  and  France.  If  our  Senators 
— all  of  them — could  have  been  taken  to 
Europe  on  Government  ships,  brought  into 
close  touch  with  the  Peace  Conference,  and 
into  informal  but  frank  relations  with  leaders 

July— 2 


<Q  Harris  &  Ewing 

HON.     HIRAM     JOHNSON,    PROGRESSIVE    REPUBLICAN 

SENATOR    FROM     CALIFORNIA 

(Mr.  Johnson  is  an  opponent  of  the  League  of  Xa- 
tions  as  a  part  of  the  peace  treaty.  He  was  strongly 
endorsed  last  month  by  Senator  Borah  and  others  as  a 
Presidential   candidate   for   1920) 


in  England,  France  and  Italy,  they  would 
have  lost  nothing  of  their  Americanism,  but 
would  have  been  better  able  to  help  solve 
the  great  problems  for  which  they  are  re- 
sponsible. They  would  have  continued  to 
uphold  American  rights  and  interests ;  but 
they  would  also  have  returned  with  a  deeper 
regard  for  Great  Britain  and  a  warmer  feel- 
ing toward  France. 

,    ,     ,        If,    indeed,    the    Senators    could 

Ireland  n      i  i  i 

in  Our        all    have    spent    at    least    three 

Senate  >.u         •         t?  •  ^      ^ 

months  in  Europe  since  last 
November  (traveling,  of  course,  in  small 
groups),  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would,  on 
the  sixth  day  of  June  have  passed  a  resolution 
relating  to  the  Government  of  Ireland,  with 
only  one  opposing  vote.  Many  of  them, 
doubtless,  w^ould  have  gone  to  Dublin,  and 
would  have  talked  freely  in  London  on  the 
Irish  question.  But  they  would  probably 
have  thought  it  unfitting  to  pass  a  resolution 
bearing  upon  the  relations  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  just  as  it  would  seem  unfit- 
ting   that    the    House    of    Commons    or    the 
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AMERICANS    WHOSE   REPORT    ON    IRISH    CONDITIONS 

HAS    OFFENDED   THE  BRITISH   AUTHORITIES 

(Several  months  ago  Mr.  Michael  O'Ryaa  of  Philadel- 
phia, Mr.  Frank  P.  Walsh  of  Kansas  City,  and  ex-Gov- 
ernor Dunne  of  Illinois  went  to  Ireland  as  representing 
the  "Friends  of  Irish  Freedom."  Their  report  last  month 
was  criticized  and  resented  in  London.  They  made 
urgent  effort  to  secure  through  President  Wilson  a  hear- 
ing at  Paris  for  the  Sinn  Fein  leaders) 

House  of  Lords  should  pass  a  formal  resolu- 
tion seeming  to  criticize  the  attitude  of  this 
country  in  its  relation  to  the  proposed  inde- 
pendence of  the  Philippines  or  to  the  demand 
'of  certain  people  in  Cuba  for  the  abrogation 
of  the  Piatt  Amendment  which  virtually 
ties  Cuba  to  the  United  States. 

Home  Rule     Senator    Lodge    intimated    that 
in  a         it    was    as    suitable    for    us    to 

Tangle  •  i        t    •  i 

express  views  on  the  Irish  ques- 
tion as  for  the  British  to  have  opinions 
on  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  But  we  are  not 
aware  that  the  British  Parliament  has  passed 
a  resolution  implying  hostility  to  American 
views  about  the  political  freedom  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  Irish  question 
is  not  understood  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, but  no  American  politician  wants  to  of- 
fend our  great  body  of  active-minded  citi- 
zens of  Irish  descent.  In  fact,  nobody  un- 
derstands the  Irish  question,  unless  it  be  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett.  The  Sinn  Fein  revolution 
was  an  outrage,  but,  from  the  American 
standpoint,  the  revolution  that  Carson  was 
leading  in  the  North  of  Ireland  against  the 
Home  Rule  Act  of  Parliament  in  1914  was 


something  not  less  unpraiseworthy.  If 
Ulster  were  only  a  separate  island  like  the 
Isle  of  Man,  the  so-called  Irish  question 
could  be  settled  within  twent>'-four  hours. 
All  Americans  believe  in  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland,  and  few  Americans  know  that  what 
they  think  they  understand  by  "home  rule 
for  Ireland"  is  not  eve.n  one  phase  of  the 
present  issue. 


Anarchists 

at 

Work 

General, 


On    the    night    of    the    third    of 

June,    a   bomb   was   exploded   at 

the  home  of  the  new  Attorney- 

Hon.    A.     IVIitchell    Palmer, 


in 


Washington ;   and  like 


made 


.g,uv.x. ,  ^..^  ..^v,  attempts  w^ere 
to  destroy  the  homes  and  families  of  a  num- 
ben.  of  prominent  men  elsewhere  in  the  coun- 
try. This  had  followed  about  a  month 
after  the  sending  of  numerous  bombs  through 
the  mails  to  men  who  were  regarded  with 
enmity  by  anarchists.  A  thorough  effort  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mr.  William  J.  Flynn 
has  been  organized  to  "round  up"  criminal 
anarchists  and  protect  American  society.  The 
miscreants  are  chiefly  foreigners  who  have 
been  admitted  to  this  countr>^  under  our  lax 
immigration  laws.  Our  country  has  no  S}Tn- 
pathy  with  anarchists;  few  Americans  are 
lenient  towards  doctrines  like  those  of  the 
Bolsheviki.  There  is  no  shadow  of  excuse 
for  terrorist  crimes  in  America.  Fortunately 
the  plots  have  thus  far  failed. 


THE  RESIDENCE  OF  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  A.  MITCHELL 
PALMER    IN    WASHINGTON,    D.    C.    AFTER    THE    EX- 
PLOSION OF  AN  ANARCHIST  BOMB 
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AUSTRIA  UNDER  THE  PEACE  TREATY 

(The  treaty  limits  the  new  Austrian  republic  to  the  solid  black  area.  The  diagonal  shading  represents  territory  for- 
merly belonging  to  Austria,  which  now  becomes  parts  of  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland  in  the  north  and  Italy  and  Jugo- 
slavia in  the  southwest.  The  perpendicular  lines  indicate  Hungarian  territory,  whose  boundaries  are  yet  to  be  fixed. 
The  horizontal  lines  indicate  territory  formerly  belonging  to   Austria   and    Hungary  jointly,   now   part   of  Jugoslavia) 


_     .  ,         A  great  discussion  was  going  on 

Russia's  =  11 

CiuU  everywhere     last     month     about 

affairs  in  Russia,  with  wildly 
conflicting  new^s  statements.  Some  reports 
made  it  appear  that  Lenine  and  Trotzky 
were  gaining  constantly  wath  irresistible  ar- 
mies; other  reports  declared  it  likely  that 
Admiral  Kolchak  would  enter  the  city  of 
Moscow  by  the  first  of  August,  and  over- 
throw the  Bolshevist  regime  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. The  Allies  last  month  decided  defi- 
nitely to  recognize  Kolchak's  so-called 
"Omsk  Government,"  and  to  give  it  support. 
The  statement  made  by  the  Admiral  could 
hardly  have  been  improved  in  its  clear  reci- 
tal of  aims  and  methods.  He  promises  a 
freely  elected  Constituent  Assembly,,  and  a 
reasonable  treatment — in  conjunction  with 
the  League  of  Nations — of  the  new  countries 
which  have  been  created  out  of  parts  of  the 
former  Russian  Empire.  He  does  not  clearly 
state  that  he  is  prepared  to  recognize  the 
full  independence  of  Finland,  but  undoubt- 
edly this  can  be  arranged  through  the  Allies 
pr  the  League.       Admiral  Kolchak  declares 


that    the    Lenine-Trotzky    Government    has 
been  munitioned  and  financed  by  Germany. 

The  peace  terms  of  the  Allies 
luropT  ^^^  ^^^"  presented  to  the  Aus- 
trian delegation,  but  negotiations 
were  likely  to  continue  for  some  time.  It 
was  reported  that  Bela  Kun,  the  Communist 
chief  of  the  existing  Hungarian  Government, 
w^ould  send  a  group  of  delegates  to  enter 
upon  the  discussion  of  peace  terms  on  behalf 
of  the  greatly  shrunken  Hungarian  realms. 
Turkish  questions  of  puzzling  intricacy 
remained  to  be  settled,  with  wide  divergence 
of  views  as  to  the  proper  solution.  Bulgaria, 
and  the  Balkan  problems,  have  also  yet  to  be 
straightened  out.  The  League  of  Nations 
or  some  other  body  will  have  continuous 
work  to  do  for  a  long  time  to  come. 


To  Pay  Off 

Our 
War  Debt 


Senator  Smoot,  who  is  looked  on 
as  our  Congressional  expert  in 
matters  of  Government  finance, 
has  given  for  publication  some  of  his  views 
of  the  problem   before  us  of  paying  off  the 
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SENATOR  REED  SMOOT  OF  UTAH 
(Though  a  strong  Republican  partisan,  Senator  Smoot  has 
earned  a  high  place  in  the  Upper  House  by  reason  of  his  great 
ability  and  unflaggring  industry.  He  has  held  his  seat  for  the 
past  sixteen  years.  He  has  been  one  of  the  most  valuable  mem- 
bers of  several  of  the  Senate's  leading  committees,  and  is  the  new- 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands) 


war  debt.  Assuming  that  the  final  aggregate 
debt  of  the  United  States  is  $30,000,000,000, 
the  Senator  feels  that  our  choice  must  lie 
somewhere  between  a  sinking  fund  of  2^  per 
cent.,  producing  $750,000,000  annually,  and 
retiring  the  debt  in  a  little  less  than  twent>^- 
four  years — and  a  sinking  fund  of  1  per 
cent.,  raising  $300,000,000  a  year,  which 
would  extinguish  the  debt  in  forty-four 
years.  He  has  found  opinions  that  the 
higher  sinking  fund  rate  is  too  high  to  be 
borne  without  serious  interference  with  busi- 
ness, and  other  opinions  that  the  1  per  cent, 
rate  is  too  low.  He  seems  himself  inclined 
tovv^ard  a  sinking  fund  of  1 3^2  per  cent.,  rais- 
ing $450,000,000  annually  and  retiring  the 
debt  in  thirty-two  years. 


Th9  Allies' 
Debt 
ToUa 


Senator  Smoot's  calculations  ap- 
parently assume  that  we  shall 
not  collect  from  our  Allies  in 
the  great  war  the  sums  they  borrowed  from 
us.  These  sums  now  aggregate  no  less  than 
$9,500,000,000,  and  form,  therefore,  nearly 
a  third  part  of  our  total  war  debt.  If  we 
are  to  be  paid  for  these  advances  to  our 
Allies,  most  of  which  went  to  England  and 
France,  our  present  national  debt  could  be 
extinguished  within  a  reasonable  time  by  a 
very  much  smaller  annual  sinking  fund 
charge  than  any  of  those  suggested  by  Sena- 


tor Smoot.  Public  opinion  in  the 
L  nited  States  has  seemed  to  assume 
that  these  billions  borrowed  from  us 
by  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy 
\\ould  be  returned,  though  sugges- 
tions have  now  and  then  been  made 
that  we  cancel  the  debt.  This,  of 
course,  reflects  generous  impulses; 
but  it  shows  no  mature  study  of  the 
problem.  In  due  time,  doubtless, 
these  obligations  will  be  lifted ;  so 
far  as  the  United  States  Treasury 
is  concerned,  by  sale  to  private  in- 
vestors, whether  here  or  abroad.  Ex- 
isting domestic  government  debts  in 
England  and  France,  as  in  the 
United  States,  are  easy  to  deal  with, 
because  they  merely  require  equali- 
zation among  citizens,  through  proc- 
esses of  taxation.  These  foreign 
governments  can  then  float  new 
loans,  with  the  proceeds  of  which 
they  can  cancel  their  indebtedness 
in  other  countries.  All  generous 
Americans  who  believe  that  the 
French  and  British  peoples  should 
not  have  to  pay  for  their  war  supplies 
purchased  in  the  United  States,  will  have 
the  privilege  of  subscribing  to  these  bonds 
and  presenting  them  as  free  gifts  to  the  Eu- 
ropean governments.  Doubtless  many  Ameri- 
cans will  be  glad  to  pursue  this  course.  It 
would  not  seem  possible  for  members  of 
Congress  to  give  away  what  is  not  their  own 
property.  But  it  is  wholly  permissible  for 
citizens,  as  individuals,  at  all  times  to  show 
the  reality  of  their  sympathies  by  giving  of 
their  substance.  On  the  question  of  these 
obligations.  President  Wilson,  in  his  recent 
message  to  Congress,  said  that  our  public 
indebtedness  is  not  as  great  as  it  seems,  be- 
cause **a  very  large  proportion  of  those  sums 
were  raised  in  order  that  they  might  be 
loaned  to  the  governments  with  which  we 
w^ere  associated  in  the  war,  and  those  loans 
will,  of  course,  constitute  assets,  not  liabili- 
ties, and  will  not  have  to  be  taken  care  of 
by  our  tax-payers." 


The 

World's  War 
Inflation 


In  the  course  of  his  interview, 
Senator  Smoot  gave  some  inter- 
esting figures,  the  result  of  his 
investigations  of  the  general  world  inflation 
resulting  from  the  war  upheaval.  These 
figures  are,  of  course,  exceedingly  "round." 
He  places  the  money  worth  of  the  world's 
possessions  just  before  the  war  at  $780,000,- 
000,000.     As  compared  with   this,  Senator 
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Smoot  fip:ures  out  present  inflation  to  the 
amount  of  $240,000,000,000.  Not  only  is 
the  world  immersed  in  great  debts ;  but  pub- 
lic debts  promise  to  increase,  rather  than 
decrease,  in  the  coming  years.  He  believes 
that  the  European  nations  must  look  the 
facts  squarely  in  the  face,  recognize  that  they 
cannot  carry  so  great  a  burden,  and  repu- 
diate their  domestic  debts,  or  else  that  they 
must  impose  such  heavy  taxes  on  wealth  as 
nearly  to  reach  the  point  of  confiscation. 
The  levy  on  wealth  is  already  under  dis- 
cussion in  several  countries. 

■r.   o       .A   great   event  of   this   troubled 

The  Record  •     i    •  i  •    i  t    • 

Wheat  Crop  period  m  which  we  are  living  is 
the  unprecedentedly  magnificent 
crop  of  wheat  in  the  United  States,  now 
practically  assured.  The  Government's 
June  estimates  pointed  to  a  total  w^heat  har- 
vest in  the  United  States  for  1919  of  1,236,- 
000,000  bushels.  It  is  true  that  calamities 
may  yet  come  to  the  Spring  wheat  crop,  but 
the  large  factor  in  the  total  is  the  Winter 
wheat,  furnishing  900,000,000  bushels  of 
the  estimated  total,  and  this  being  within  a 
very  few  weeks  of  the  harvest,  can  be  counted 
as  an  accomplished  fact.  This  achievement 
of  our  wheat  farmers  can  be  better  appre- 
ciated when  one  looks  back  and  finds  that 
the  largest  wheat  crop  grow^n  in  any  year 
before  the  war  was  737,000,000  bushels;  and 
that  the  present  year's  yield  will  exceed  by 
no  less  than  210,000,000  bushels  even  the 
record-breaking  crop  of  1915.  Our  total  for 
the  year  amounts  to  about  one-third  of  all 
the  wheat  grown  in  the  world.  The  acreage 
this  year  exceeds  by  43%  the  largest  ever 
planted  in  the  pre-war  period,  showing  the 
tremendous  eflort  toward  increasing  the  size 
of  the  crop  exerted  by  the  Government's 
guaranteed  price.  Then  the  larger  acreage 
was  aided  by  very  unusually  favorable  con- 
ditions of  moisture  to  produce  the  splendid 
final  result. 


What 
This  Means 
to  Europe 


1 


It  is  obvious  that  a  single  crop 
worth  nearly  $2,800,000,000 
must  mean  a  great  deal  to  Amer- 
ican farmers  and  through  their  prosperity 
and  increased  buying  power,  to  trade  in  gen- 
eral in  this  country,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  consideration  has  been  one  of  those 
that  accounted  for  the  great  upward  swing 
in  security  prices  in  the  United  States, 
which  extended  for  nearly  a  month  without 
the  slightest  interruption  up  to  June  10. 
But  while  this  extraordinary  piece  of  good 


fortune  means  that  the  United  States  will 
be  richer,  it  means  also  that  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Europeans  will  be  saved  from  star- 
vation. Europe  has  habitually  counted  on 
exportations  from  Russia  and  the  l^alkans 
of  nearly  240,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  each 
year.  This  surplus  is,  of  course,  wiped  out. 
Also,  other  European  countries  have  so  suf- 
fered in  man-power  and  from  war  devasta- 
tion that  their  production  of  wheat  will  be 
this  year  shortened  by  an  amount  perhaps  as 
large  as  the  former  surplus  from  Russia  and 
the  Balkans.  Just  in  this  desperate  situaticjn, 
kindly  Nature  steps  in  to  give  the  United 
States  such  a  wheat  crop  as  will  enable  it 
to  export  more  than  600,000,000  bushels  to 
Europe,  instead  of  the  200,000,000  bushels 
which  was  considered  a  handsome  export 
surplus  before  the  war.  In  other  words, 
the  new  export  capacity  of  the  United  States 
may  just  balance  Europe's  new  shortage. 


Mr. 


The    Governments    of    all    the 
Hoouer        important     wheat-raising     coun- 

Optimistic        ^    •  -1        1  ^-  /I 

tries,  with  the  exception  or  the 
Argentine,  have  guaranteed  the  price  of 
wheat  to  farmers,  and  all  the  European 
countries  have  subsidized  the  bread  supply. 
The  American  members  of  the  Supreme 
Economic  Council  oppose  continuing,  after 
this  year,  the  centralized  control  of  food 
distribution  in  Europe,  on  the  ground  that 
prices  for  other  commodities  having  no  guar- 


isn't  he  a  bouncing  boy? 

From   the  Republic    (St.    Louis) 
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antee,  there  should  be,  as  soon  as  possible,  an 
abatement  of  the  artificial  food  prices.  Our 
own  guaranteed  price  of  $2.26  per  bushel  for 
wheat  applies  only  to  the  harvests  of  1919. 
The  last  ship  cargo  of  food  leaving  America 
under  the  American  Food  Control  organ- 
ization sailed  towards  the  end  of  June,  and 
the  opinion  is  general  that  trading  in  food 
products  should  from  now  on  be  handled 
through  the  regular  channels.  Mr.  Hoover 
believes  there  is  a  sufficient  surplus  from  the 
coming  harvests  to  supply  Europe.  The 
Economic  Council's  survey  of  the  situation 
abroad  shows  a  great  shortage  in  food  ani- 
mals, but  it  believes  that  if  the  supply  of 
feeding-stuffs  during  the  next  year  permits 
normal  rations  for  even  the  reduced  herds, 
the  human  needs  for  meat  and  fats  will  be 
satisfied.  Allied  Europe  lost  more  than  18,- 
000,000  cattle  out  of  the  98,000,000  she 
possessed  before  the  war ;  she  had  69,000,000 
swine  before  the  war,  and  now  only  39,000,- 
000,  while  the  flocks  of  sheep  decreased 
about  8  per  cent. 


The 


To  make  work  for  our  return- 
'Spruce-up'  [ug  soldiers  and  sailors,  a 
Campaign  "spruce-up"  Campaign  is  being 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  War 
Department;  and  Major  E.  C.  Church,  of 
the  General  Staff,  is  in  charge  of  the  move- 
ment in  the  eastern  States.  The  idea  is, 
after  everything  possible  has  been  done  to 
bring  the  soldier  and  the  job  together,  to 
create  additional  jobs  by  putting  our  houses 
in  order  after  the  confusion  and  deteriora- 
tion of  the  war  period.  Thus,  in  the  strain 
of  war  years,  millions  of  people  did  not  make 
repairs  and  keep  their  property  up  as  they 
would  have  done  in  normal  times,  when 
material,  labor  and  money  were  not  needed 
by  the  nation  for  war  purposes.  Now  what 
the  nation  needs  is  to  get  its  returning  young 
men  into  useful  employment  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  if  all  those  of  our  20,000,000 
householders  who  need  repairs  or  renovation 
of  their  property  start  right  in  to  "spruce- 
up,"  it  is  obvious  that  the  un-employment 
evil  will  receive  a  great  jolt.  Property  own- 
ers are  urged,  therefore,  to  take  up  with 
alacrity  the  new  building,  or  painting  or  tin- 
work  or  cement  or  shingling,  the  new  awn- 
ings or  screens  or  interior  betterments  that 
they  have  been  putting  off  on  account  of  war 
times.  It  always  means  money  and  comfort 
saved  to  be  forehanded  in  such  matters,  and 
now  there  is  the  fine  additional  incentive  of 
helping  our  soldiers   to   get   back   to   useful 


self-support.  As  the  public  comes  to  under- 
stand better  that  there  is  no  practical  use 
or  gain  in  waiting  for  lower  prices  that  prob- 
ably are  years  distant,  this  movement  should 
grow  rapidly. 

Neu,foundiand  Americans  share  with  English- 
to /re/a/rrffe^  men  the  honor  of  making  the 
pioneer  air  voyages  over  the  At- 
lantic from  Newfoundland  to  European  soil. 
The  successful  flight  of  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Read  and  his  crew  of  five  in  our 
naval  seaplane  NC-4  to  the  Azores  and 
thence  to  Portugal  and  Plymouth,  England, 
was  followed  within  a  month  by  the  non- 
stop, record-breaking  trip  of  Captain  John 
Alcock  and  Lieutenant  Arthur  W.  Brown  in 
the  British  Vickers-Vimy  land  plane  from 
St.  John's,  N.  F.,  to  Clifden,  sixty  miles 
from  Gal  way,  on  the  Irish  coast.  The  wing 
spread  of  the  Vickers-Vimy  machine  is  only 
half  that  of  the  NC-4  and  its  two  Rolls- 
Royce  motors  together  have  700  horsepower 
as  against  the  1600  combined  horsepower  of 
the  four  motors  in  each  of  the  NC  planes. 
The  British  machine  is  light  in  proportion 
and  it  carried  only  its  pilot  and  its  navigator. 
It  made  the  entire  distance  of  1900  miles  in 
sixteen  hours  and  twelve  minutes — an  aver- 
age speed  of  119  miles  an  hour.  There  was 
no  previous  record  for  either  land  or  sea 
flight  approaching  this.  Most  of  the  flying 
was  done  in  dense  fog,  which  made  sun 
moon,  and  stars  invisible.  All  the  more  won 
derful,  then,  was  the  achievement  of  tht 
navigator.  Lieutenant  Brown  (an  American^ 
by  the  way),  who  guided  the  airplane  to  a 
point  on  Galway  Bay,  where  he  had  said,  on 
leaving  Newfoundland,  that  he  intended  to 
land.  The  wireless  transmitter  had  been 
blown  off  the  machine  shortly  after  the  de- 
parture from  St.  John's. 

Hawker  and  Grieve,  in  a  Sop- 
Darino  British  ^^,-^^      y  j^^j    attempted    the 

rJiCfS 

same  thing  on  May  18,  had  cov- 
ered about  half  the  journey,  and  then  had 
been  forced  to  come  down  in  mid-ocean, 
where  most  fortunately  they  were  rescued  by 
the  crew  of  a  Danish  freighter.  For  sheer 
daring  and  scorn  of  personal  safety,  their 
venture,  though  unsuccessful,  was  quite  as 
noteworthy  as  that  of  Alcock  and  Brown, 
but  neither  feat  has  fully  solved  the  problem 
of  the  transatlantic  air  passage.  Will  the 
dirigible  be  preferred  to  the  heavier-than-air 
machine  for  this  hazardous  game  with  the 
elements  ?     There  are  those  who  believe  that 
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<g)  Underwood  &  Undenvood 

THE  VICKERS.VIMY    AIRPLANE  WITH    WHICH   CAPTAIN    ALCOCK    AND    LIEUTENANT    BROWN    CROSSED  THE 
ATLANTIC  ON  JUNE    14-15.   FROM   NEWFOUNDLAND  TO   IRELAND 


a  demonstration  of  the  dirigible's  qualities 
for   transoceanic   flight   will  soon   be   made. 

It  has  been  shown   that   a   land 

t,/°r**     machine  can  cross  the  ocean,  but 
Flight         .     ,  .  ,  ,  .  c 

m  history  the  achievement  or  our 

Navy  in  sending  the  NC-4  from  New  York 
to  Plymouth,  England,  by  way  of  New- 
foundland and  the  Azores  will  have  its  due 
place  as  a  chapter  in  long-distance  aircraft 
pioneering.  The  plans  were  laid  during  the 
war  and  for  military  objects.  The  possibil- 
ity of  sending  planes  to  Europe  under  their 
own  power  in  great  numbers  had  been  fully 
discussed  (see  the  article  by  Ernest  P.  Good- 
rich in  this  Review  for  April,  1918)  and 
the  Nav}^  Department  set  about  a  test  of 
the  scheme.  The  flight  in  IVIay  was  the  out- 
come of  many  months  of  planning.  It  was 
never  intended  as  a  feat  of  daring  and  was 
never  to  be  regarded  as  in  competition  with 
other  attempts  at  transatlantic  flight.  Al- 
though the  men  engaged  in  it  were  acting 
under  orders,  they  showed  the  same  degree 
of  courage  and  personal  initiative  that  we 
have  come  to  associate  with  our  naval  offi- 
cers in  whatever  service  they  may  be  em- 
ployed. The  seaplane  itself  is  wholly  an 
American  product  and  it  was  fitting  that 
Americans  should  be  the  first  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  with  it,  just  as  a  century  ago  Amer- 


icans guided  the  first  ocean  steamship,  the 
Savannah,  also  an  American  invention,  east- 
ward to  the  coast  of  Europe. 


ROUTES  rOLLOWED  RESPECTIVELY  BY  THE  AMERICAN" 

NAVAL    SEAPLANES    AND    BY    CAPTAIN    ALCOCK    AND 

LIEUTENANT    BROWN 


IVY  DAY  EXERCISES  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA 

(The  State  University  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  at  the  commencement  season  last  month.  In  the  higher 
educational  institutions  of  the  West,  there  are  often  as  many  women  students  as  men — a  convincing  argument  against 
withholding  the  suffrage.     The  influence  of  women  in  local    politics   has  long  been  a  factor   for  good) 

RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 

(From  May  i6  to  June  15,   igig) 


THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE 

May  19. — The  Austrian  peace  delegation  pre- 
sents its  credentials  to  the  Allied  representatives, 
at  St.  Germain,  a  suburb  of  Paris. 

May  21. — The  Council  of  Four  extends  for  one 
week  the  time  within  which  the  German  delega- 
tion may  submit  observations  on  the  treaty. 

May  22. — The  Allied  Governments  reply  to  a 
German  communication  on  economic  conditions 
of  the  treaty;  the  reply  argues  that  Germany 
suffered  less  during  the  war,  and  under  the  new 
conditions  can  build  up  a  position  of  stability  and 
prosperity. 

May  29. — The  German  delegation  submits  writ- 
ten observations  on  the  peace  treaty  presented  to 
it  on  May  7;  the  reply  characterizes  the  treaty 
as  "victorious  violence,"  a  thing  impossible  to 
carry  out;  it  contains  neither  agreement  nor  re- 
fusal to  sign,  but  offers  a  series  of  counter-pro- 
posals. 

June  2. — Austria's  peace  delegates  are  handed 
parts  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  with  the  request  for 
replies  or  observations  in  writing  within  fifteen 
days;  Chancellor  Karl  Renner,  head  of  the  dele- 
gation, pleads  for  a  peace  of  right  and  justice, 
and  declares  that  the  new  republic  of  Austria  is 
free  from  the  unfortunate  traditions  of  the  Haps- 
burg  monarchy. 

June  7. — Opening  an  extraordinary  session  of 
the  .Austrian  National  Assembly,  President  Seitz 
characterizes  the  peace  terms  presented  by  the 
Allies  as  a  peace  of  hate  which  if  carried  out 
would  mean  starvation. 

June    12. — The    Council    of    Four,    hf^ving   com- 
municated conditions  to  Admiral  Kolchak    (head 
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of  the  All-Russian  government  at  Omsk)  and 
received  a  favorable  reply,  announces  its  willing- 
ness to  assist  with  munitions,  supplies,  and  food. 

June  14. — The  Council  of  Five  finishes  a  re- 
vision of  the  peace  treaty,  the  new  terms  being 
more  lenient  with  Germany. 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

May  19. — The  Sixty-sixth  Congress  meets  in 
special  session,  with  the  Republicans  in  control 
in  both  branches.  ...  In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Cum- 
mins (Rep.,  Iowa)  is  chosen  president  pro  tem. ; 
in  the  House,  Mr.  Gillett  (Rep.,  Mass.)  is  chosen 
Speaker. 

May  20. — In  both  branches,  a  message  is  read 
from  the  President,  received  by  cable  from  Paris; 
he  recommends  reconsideration  of  taxes,  tariff  pro- 
tection for  chemical  and  dye  industries,  passage 
of  the  woman-suffrage  proposal,  repeal  of  war- 
time prohibition  against  manufacture  of  wine  and 
beers,  and  passage  of  labor  legislation. 

May  21. — The  House  passes  the  woman-suffrage 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  by  vote  of  304 
to  89;  in  January,  1918,  the  vote  had  been  274 
to  136. 

May  21. — The  House  passes  a  deficiency  appro- 
priation bill  carrying  $45,000,000  to  pay  overdue 
obligations  to  dependents  of  soldiers   and  sailors. 

May  23. — The  Senate  debates  the  President's 
right  to  withhold  the  text  of  the  treaty  of  peace; 
the  appropriation  bill  for  the  War  Risk  Insur- 
ance Bureau  is  passed  without  debate. 

May  24. — In  the  House,  Mr.  Fordney  announces 
the  decision  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
to  hold  hearings  on  tariff  revision. 
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May  26. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Reed  (Ueni.,  Mo.) 
declares  that  in  the  League  of  Nations  as  pro- 
posed, with  ecjual  votes  lor  member  nations,  the 
white  race  will   have  only   15   votes  out  of  32. 

May  28. — In  the  Senate,  the  Republican  com- 
mittee assignments  agreed  upon  in  caucus,  includ- 
ing all  the  chairmanships,  are  ratified  by  a  party 
vote,  49  to  42,  rumored  opposition  by  Progressives 
failing  to  materialize. 

June  2. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Johnson  (Rep., 
Cal.)  condemns  the  covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  as  involving  the  United  States  in  sordid 
quarrels  and  diplomatic  disputes  of  Europe  and 
Asia. 

June  3. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Lodge  (Rep., 
Mass.)  and  Mr.  Borah  (Rep.,  Idaho)  charge  that 
the  text  of  the  peace  treaty  with  Germany  is  in 
the  hands  of  New  York  financiers  and  purchas- 
able on  the  streets  of  London,  but  withheld  from 
members  of  the  Senate.  .  .  .  The  Committee' on 
Interstate  Commerce  unanimously  orders  a  favor- 
able report  on  the  bill  of  Mr.  Kellogg  (Rep,, 
Minn.)  for  immediate  return  of  telegraph  and 
telephone  systems  to  their  owners. 

June  4. — The  Senate  adopts  a  woman-suffrage 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  by  vote  of  56  to 
25,  two  more  than  the  necessary  two-thirds;  the 
amendment  having  passed  the  House,  it  goes  im- 
mediately to  the  State  legislatures  for  ratification. 

June  6. — The  Senate  votes  to  investigate  the 
Lodge-Borah  charges  that  copies  of  the  peace 
treaty  (not  yet  officially  published)  are  in  the 
hands  of  individuals  and  interests. 

The  House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  com- 
pletes the  annual  Army  appropriation  bill,  carry- 
ing $800,000,000  (compared  with  $1,117,000,000  in 
the  bill  sent  to  the  Senate  at  the  last  session). 

June  9. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Borah  (Rep.,  Id.) 
produces  a  copy  of 
the  treaty  of  peace 
with  Germany, 
brought  by  a  news- 
paper man  from 
Paris,  and  after  long 
debate  succeeds  in 
printing  it  in  the 
Kecord. 

In  the  House,  the 
Appropriations  Com- 
mittee reports  a  bill 
voting  $750,000,000 
for  the  needs  of  the 
Railroad  Administra- 
t  i  o  n  ,  declining  to 
grant  the  Director 
General's  request  for 
$1,200,000,000. 

June  10. — In  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Knox 
(Rep.,  Pa.)  offers  a 
resolution  serving 
notice  upon  the  Peace 
Conference  that  the 
Senate  desires  the 
separation  of  the 
question  of  a  League 
of  Nations  from  the 
treaty  of  peace. 

The  House  passes 
the  Railroad  appro- 
priation bill. 


^■ 


fi^^ 


(c)  KEisTOMi   Photo   iNews 


DR.    KARL   RENXER 

(Chancellor  and   head   of   the 
Austrian  peace   delegation) 


©  Western  Newspaper  Union 

SERGEANT   YORK,   THE   WAR's    GREATEST    HERO 

(Alvin  C.  York  was  a  Tennessee  mountaineer,  an  elder 
in  his  church,  gathered  in  by  the  draft.  While  in  action 
in  the  Argonne  last  October  he  used  his  rifle  and  pistol 
so  effectively  that  25  Germans  were  killed  and  132 
others  surrendered  to  him  in  the  belief  that  they  were 
opposed  by  overwhelming  numbers.  The  facts  have  been 
duly  investigated  and  accepted  by  General  Pershing  and 
Marshal  Foch.  The  Tennessee  legislature,  on  York's  re- 
turn  home  last  month,   made  him  an  honorary  Colonel) 

June  11. — The  Senate  committee  investigating 
the  source  of  a  copy  of  the  peace  treaty  is  in- 
formed by  Elihu  Root,  former  Secretary  of  State, 
that  it  was  he  who  had  shown  it  to  Mr.  Lodge 
after  obtaining  it  through  two  New  York  finan- 
ciers who  had  been  serving  with  the  American 
peace   delegation   in   important  capacities. 

The  House  decides  to  appropriate  money  for  an 
army  of  300,000  men;  the  War  Department  had 
wanted  500,000  and  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs    had    recommended    400,000. 

June  12. — The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee favorably  reports  the  Knox  resolution. 
.  .  .  The  Railroad  appropriation  bill  is  passed, 
and  also  a  measure  restoring  rate-making  power 
to   the   Interstate    Commerce    Commission. 

In  the  House  the  Naval  appropriation  bill  is 
reported,  carrying  $601,500,000 — $120,000,000  less 
than  the  bill  sent  to  the  Senate  at  the  last  session. 

AMERICAN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

May  17. — The  War  Department  estimates  that 
America's  participation  in  the  war  cost  $21,- 
294,000,000. 

May  ,19. — The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ap- 
points R.  G.  Cholmeley-Jones  as  head  of  the  War 
Risk  Insurance  Bureau    (see  page  8). 

May  21. — The  chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee  announces  a  new  plan  for 
campaign  contributions — a  papular  appeal  with 
subscriptions   limited   to  $1000. 
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Ma\-  23. — A  federal  judge  grants  a  preliminary 
injunction  restraining  Government  authorities 
from  interfering  with  the  manufacture  of  beer 
containing  not  more  than  2.75  per  cent-  of  alcohol. 

May  24. — The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
Washington  holds  that  the  legislature's  ratifica- 
tion of  the  prohibition  amendment  is  subject  to  a 
referendum  vote  of  the  people. 

The  War  Department  announces  that  it  has 
disposed  of  surplus  material,  valued  at  $236,- 
000,000,  at  88  per  cent,  of  cost 

May  26. — Subscriptions  to  the  Victory  Liberty 
Loan,  it  is  officially  announced,  totaled  $5,249,- 
908,000,  from  approximately  twelve  million 
persons. 

May  31. — It  is  announced  that  during  May. 
320,000  soldiers  returning  from  overseas  were 
landed    in    the   United    States. 

June  2. — The  United  States  Supreme  Court  de' 
clares  the  federal  government  supreme  over  States 
in  the  power  to  fix  rates  for  railroad,  telegraph, 
and  telephone  service  within  a  State  as  well  as 
between   States. 

June  3. — The  first  contingent  of  American 
troops  in  northern  Russia  sails  from  Archangel, 
for  home,  via  Brest. 

June  4. — The  chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board 
announces  that  the  Government  intends  to  fur- 
nish ships  for  the  establishment  of  regular  serv- 
ice between  the  United  States  and  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries. 

June  5. — The  Postmaster-General  returns  to  the 
telegraph  and  telephone  systerns  actual  control  of 
operations  but  holds  subject  to  Congressional  ac- 
tion the  question  of  rates  and  other  financial 
matters. 

June  9. — The  Government's  monthly  crop  fore- 
cast continues  to  indicate  a  record  crop  of  winter 
wheat — 893,000,000  bushels;  spring  wheat  produc- 
tion will   not  reach   last  year's   record. 

June  10. — Illinois  becomes  the  first  State  to 
ratify  the  proposed  woman  suffrage  amendment 
to  the  federal  Constitution;  the  legislatures  of 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan  also  ratify. 

June  12. — The  Shipping  Board  recommends  to 
Cono"ress  "private  ownership  and  operation  as  a 
fundamental  policj'  for  commercial  shipping,'*  the 
Government  to  retire  from  building,  owning, 
and  operating  merchant  ships. 

FOREIGN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

May  17. — German  war  losses  are  estimated  in 
Berlin  to  have  been  2,050,000  dead,  4,207,000 
wounded,   and   616,000   prisoners. 

May  29. — It  becomes  known  that  the  Mexican 
bandit  Villa  has  joined  the  cause  of  the  revo- 
lutionist  leader,    Gen.    Felipe   Angeles. 

June  1. — A  Rhine  Republic  is  proclaimed  in 
various  cities  throughout  the  Rhine  provinces  of 
Germany. 

June  5. — Vice-President  Jose  Montero  becomes 
president  of  Paraguay  upon  the  death  of  Presi- 
dent Franco. 

June  6. — The  Canadian  Minister  of  Finance  in- 
forms the  House  of  Commons  that  the  year's  ex- 
penditures will  reach  $620,000,000,  while  revenues 
will  provide  only  $280,000,000. 

Gen.  Alvaro  Obregon  announces  liis  candidac}' 
for  the  office  of  President  of  Mexico. 


June  8. — The  self-proclaimed  heads  of  the 
Rhineland  Republic  are  ejected  from  their  offices 
by  German  Government  troops,  and  the  separatist 
movement  seems  to  be  at  an  end. 

June  14. — Popular  agitation  in  China,  directed 
against  pro-Japanese  officials,  causes  both  the 
Premier  and  the  President  to  offer  their  resigna- 
tions. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

May  16. — It  becomes  known  that  Greek  troops 
have  made  a  forcible  landing  at  Smyrna,  Turkey 
(with  British,  French,  Italian,  and  American  war- 
ships in  attendance),  in  accordance  with  an  ad- 
ministrative mandate  of  the  Peace  Conference. 

May  18. — British  warships  cooperating  with  an 
Esthonian  army  meet  hostile  Bolshevist  destroyers 
and  cruisers  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland;  one  Bol- 
shevist destroyer  is  reported  sunk  and  another 
stranded. 

Food  Administrator  Hoover  declares  that  dur- 
ing April  591,843  metric  tons  of  foodstuffs,  valued 
at  $147,800,000,  were  distributed  in  famine 
stricken  regions  of  Europe. 

May  29. — The  Chancellor  of  the  British  Ex- 
chequer states  that  the  net  indebtedness  of  the 
British  Government  to  the  United  States  is  slightly 
in    excess   of   $4,000,000,000. 

June  3. — The  German  Armistice  Commission 
protests  against  support  by  the  French  occupa- 
tion authorities  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Rhenish 
republic. 

June  8. — Nicaragua  asks  the  United  States  for 
aid  in  protecting  the  frontier  from  invasion  by  a 
Costa  Rican  army;  defeated  Costa  Rican  revo- 
lutionists had  crossed  the  Nicaraguan  border  and 
been  disarmed,  and  pursuing  Government  troops 
are  massed  along  the  frontier. 

June  9. — The  new  American  Minister  to  Den- 
mark, Norman  Hapgood,  arrives  at  his  post. 

June  15. — American  troops  (3600  cavalry  and 
infantry)  cross  the  border  into  Mexico  to  protect 
El  Paso,  Texas,  during  fighting  between  Villa 
forces   and   Carranza   government  troops. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

May  16. — Winnipeg,  the  largest  citj'  in  western 
Canada,  comes  under  practical  control  of  a  ccm- 
mittee  conducting  a  general  strike  in  sympathy 
with  demands  of  workers  in  the  building  and 
metal  trades. 

Three  United  States  Navy  seaplanes  start  from 
Trepassy,  Newfoundland,  in  an  attempt  to  fly  to 
the    Azores    Islands    and    thence   to   Portugal. 

May  17. — The  seaplane  NC-4  reaches  the 
Azores,  after  a  flight  of  15  hours  and  18  minutes 
from  Newfoundland  (creating  a  new  record  of 
1200  nautical  miles  in  a  single  flight)  ;  fog  near 
the  islands  causes  the  two  other  planes  to  lose 
their  course,  one  being  abandoned  and  the  other 
lost  for  two  days. 

May  18. — In  an  attempt  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
in  an  airplane  without  stop,  two  British  aviators 
(Harry  G.  Hawker  and  Lieut.-Com.  Mackenzie 
Grieve)  are  forced  by  engine  trouble  to  descend 
1050  miles  from  Newfoundland  and  850  miles 
from  Ireland,  after  flying  twelve  hours;  the  avia- 
tors seek   and  find   a  passing  vessel. 

Eruption  of  the  volcano  of  Kalut,  in  Java, 
causes   the  death  of  many  thousand  persons. 


RECORD    OF   CURRENT  EVENTS 
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WOUNDEX>   CZECHOSLOVAK  OFFICERS  WHO  CROSSED  THE   UNITED   STATES  ON   THEIR   WAY   HOME 

(To  get  from  Russia  to  nearby  Czechoslovakia  these  officers,  with  eighty  of  their  men,  have  traveled  almost  around 
the  world.  All  of  them  were  wounded  in  action.  They  fought  first  with  the  Austrians,  by  compulsion;  later  they 
fought  for  independence.  The  young  woman  is  Miss  Eugenia  Patterson,  of  New  York,  who  has  worked  among  the 
Czechs  in  Russian  hospitals.     At  each  end  is  an  American    who   enlisted   in  the  Czechoslovak  army) 


May  20. — In  Winnipeg,  the  firemen  and  postal 
workers  join  in  the  strike;  telephone  and  street- 
car service  and  newpaper  offices  have  ceased  to 
function,  and  the  Strike  Committee  establishes  a 
press  censorship. 

May  24. — A  French  aviator.  Lieutenant  Roget, 
flies  from  Paris  to  Rabat,  Morocco,  1116  miles, 
but  wrecks  his  plane  when  landing. 

May  27. — The  seaplane  NC-4  arrives  at  Lisbon, 
Portugal,  flying  800  miles  from  the  Azores  in  9 
hourr,  and  44  minutes  and  completing  the  first 
transatlantic  flight;  from  Newfoundland  to  Portu- 
gal the  actual  flying  time  is  26  hours  and  47 
minutes. 

May  30. — Labor  leaders  in  Toronto,  the  largest 
city  in  Canada,  order  a  general  strike  to  enforce 
their  demands  for  an  eight-hour  day  and  recog- 
nition of  "collective  bargaining";  the  movement 
fails  to  win  wide  support. 

The  general  strike  at  Winnipeg,  after  three 
weeks,  is  declared  broken  so  far  as  Government 
employees  are  concerned. 

May  31. — The  seaplane  NC-4  arrives  at  Plym- 
outh, England,  the  scheduled  end  of  the  trans- 
atlantic flight,  having  traveled  from  Lisbon, 
Portugal,  with  an  overnight  stop  at  Ferrol,  Spain. 
.  .  .  The  complete  flight,  beginning  at  New 
York  on  May  8,  covered  3925  nautical  miles,  with 
seven  intermediate  stops  in  Massachusetts,  Nova 
Scotia,  Newfoundland,  Azores  (2),  Portugal,  and 
Spain. 

June  2. — Bombs  are  exploded  simultaneously  at 
residences  of  ten  men  in  eight  Eastern  cities  who 
had  earned  the  enmity  of  anarchistic  elements; 
not  one  of  the  intended  victims  is  injured,  but  in 
New  York  a  passerby  is  killed  and  in  Washing- 
ton (at  the  home  of  Attorney-General  Palmer) 
the  bomb-planter  is  blown  to  pieces. 

Strikers  in  Winnipeg  seize  control  of  the  session 
of  the  Manitoba  legislature  and  demand  that  the 
Premier  resign. 

A  Paris  newspaper  estimates  that  there  are  half 


a  million  persons  on   strike   in   France,  mostly  in 
the  metal  trades. 

June  3. — It  is  officially  stated  that  during  the 
five-months'  epidemic  in  Paris  (October-February) 
196,500  persons  died  of  influenza  or  diseases  re- 
sulting therefrom. 

June  5. — In  Winnipeg,  four  thousand  veterans 
of  the  war  pass  resolutions  demanding  the  punish- 
ment of  those  responsible  for  the  strike  and  for 
the  attempted  overthrow  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment, and  pledge  themselves  to  maintain  law  and 
order. 

A  powder  explosion  in  a  coal  mine  at  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  causes  the  death  of  ninety  men. 

June  6. — The  second  Pan  American  Commercial 
Congress  is  opened  at  Washington,  with  750  dele- 
gates from  the  United  States  and  Latin  America. 

June  7. — Adjutant  Casale,  a  French  aviator, 
establishes  a  new  record  for  height,  ascending  to 
31,152  feet. 

June  9. — The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
begins  a  two-weeks'  reconstruction  convention  at 
Atlantic  City. 

Fire  destroys  the  palace  of  the  Yildiz  Kiosk,  at 
Constantinople,  the  residence  of  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey. 

June  11. — A  nation-wide  strike  of  telegraph 
operators,  called  to  enforce  demands  for  recog- 
tion  of  the  union  and  for  wage  increases,  fails  to 
interfere  seriously  with  service. 

June  12. — Newspapers  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argen- 
tina, appear  for  the  first  time  in  thirteen  days, 
having  suspended  publication  rather  than  accept 
union  printers'  refusal  to  handle  an  advertise- 
ment of  a  boycotted  department  store. 

June  14. — The  Shipping  Board  announces  that 
France  has  ordered  500,000  tons  of  merchant 
ships,   to  be  constructed   in   American  yards. 

June  14-15. — The  first  transatlantic  crossing  by 
airplane  without  stop  is  made  by  British  flier, 
Capt.  John  Alcock,   and   his   American  navigator, 
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©  Underwood  &  Underwood 
ROBERT   BACON 


DAVID    H.    GREER  JOHN    C.    SPOONER 

His  early  career  had  been  that  of  banker,  but  in   1905 


(Robert  Bacon  died  on  May  29 
he  became  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  afterwards  full  Secretary,  and  in  1909  he  was  ap- 
pointed Ambassador  to  France.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  military  preparedness,  taking 
the  Plattsburg  course  and  serving-  as  Colonel  on  the  staff  of  General  Pershing.  The  Rt. 
Rev.  David  Hummel  Greer  had  won  distinction  as  a  New  York  pastor,  developing  a  great 
institutional  church.  He  was  chosen  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  diocese  of  New 
York  in  1908,  serving  until  his  death  on  May  19.  John  Coit  Spooner,  a  Wisconsin  veteran 
of  the  Civil  War,  was  for  sixteen  years  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  attaining 
distinction  as  parliamentary  debater  and  constitutional  lawyer.  He  retired  in  1907  to 
practice  law  in  New  York  City,  where  he  died  on  June  11) 


May  22. — Joseph 
Rosenbaum,  a 
prominent  Chicago 
grain   dealer,   81. 

May  27. — George 
Hodges,  D.D.,  dean 
of  the  Episcopal 
Theological  School 
at  Cambridge, 
Mass,,  and  author 
of  essays  on  re- 
ligion, 62.  .  .  . 
George  Cobly 
Chase,  president 
of  Bates  College 
(Maine),    75. 

May  28.  —  Asa 
Bird  Gardiner, 
p  r  o  m  i  nent  New 
York  lawyer  and 
Civil  War  vet- 
eran,   79. 

May  29. — Robert 
Bacon,  former  Sec- 
retary of  State  and 
ex-Ambassador  to 
France,  58.  .  ,  . 
Robert  Burwell 
F  u  1  t  o  n,  formerly 
chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Mis- 


Lieut.  Arthur  \V.  Brown,  in  a  Vickers-Vimy 
machine;  the  1900  miles  from  Newfoundland  to 
Ireland  are  covered  in  16  hours  and  12  minutes. 
June  14. — Serious  Anarchist  and  Bolshevist  dis- 
orders break  out  in  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

OBITUARY 

May  16. — Charles  E.  Rice,  former  President 
Judge  of  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  court,  72. 
.  .  .  Will  J.  Davis,  the  Chicago  theatrical 
manager,  75.  .  .  .  Granger  Farwell,  financier 
and  former  president  of  the  Chicago  Stock  Ex- 
change, 62. 

May  17. — Jose  Santos  Zelaya,  president  of  Nica- 
ragua'from  1893  to  1909,  65."^ 

May  19. — Rt.  Rev.  David  Hummell  Greer, 
Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  New  York  since 
1908,  75.  .  .  .  Edward  Payson  Call,  long 
prominent  as  a  newspaper  publisher  in  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  63.  .  .  .  Ed- 
ward Holbrook,  of  Connecticut,  a  leading  figure 
in  the  silver  manufacturing  industry,  69. 

May  20. — Carl  Chester  Van  Dyke,  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  from  Minnesota  and  Commander- 
in-chief  of  the  United   Spanish  War  Veterans,  38. 


sissippi,  70.  .  .  . 
James  Fowler  Wenman,  first  president  of  the 
Board  of  New  York  Cotton  Brokers,  and  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  present  Exchange,  95. 

June  5. — Manuel  Franco,  President  of  Para- 
guay. 

June  6. — Frederic  W.  Thompson,  creator  of 
Luna  Park,  the  Hippodrome,  and  other  amuse- 
ment places,  47. 

June  8. — Gordias  H.  P.  Gould,  a  prominent 
paper  manufacturer  of  New  York  and  Quebec,  70.. 

June  9. — Brig.-Gen.  John  George  David  Knight, 
U.  S.  A.,   retired,   73. 

June  11. — John  C.  Spooner,  formerly  and  for 
sixteen"  j-ears  United  States  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, a  noted  parliamentary  debater  and  con- 
stitutional lawyer,  76. 

June  12. — James  A.  Tawney,  former  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  Minnesota,  with  dis- 
tinguished service  as  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  64.  .  .  .  Dr.  Edward 
Lindeman,  of  New  York,  an  authority  on  blood 
transfusion. 

June  14. — Ernest  Lister,  Governor  of  Wash- 
mgton,  49. 


CURRENT  HISTORY  IN  CARTOON 


•THE  DOCTOR  WILL  SEE  YOU  NOW."— From  the  News   (Dallas,  Texas) 


ALMOST  THERE 
From  the    JVorld  (New  York) 


A    SERVICE    STRIPE    FOR    W.    W 

(Why  not?     Been  there   long   enough.) 

From    the    Republican    (Laramie,    Wyo.) 
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LADIES    AND   GENTLEMEN — 
From  the  Republic  (St.  Louis) 

THE  meeting  of  a  new  Congress  has 
given  the  cartoonists  of  the  country 
some  fresh  topics  for  pencil  treatment.  The 
Senate  is  devoting  so  much  of  its  time  to  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  peace  treaty  that 
purely  domestic  policies  get  comparatively  lit- 
tle attention,  but  the  nation  is  interested  in 


congress  :       don  t    worry,     madame,    i  m     an 
expert!" 

From  the   Oregonian   (Portland) 

governmental  extravagance  and  waste,  in  the 
handling  of  public  utilities,  in  woman  suf- 
frage, and  in  a  dozen  other  subjects,  as  the 
cartoons  reproduced  on  the  first  three  pages 
of  our  department  clearly  indicate. 

On  the  page  facing  this,  two  of  the  papers 
edited  and  published  by  members  of  the 
A.  E.  F.  in  Europe  are  represented.     Both 


A    WILD    RIDE 

(And  Uncle  Sam  started  yelling  for  help  quite  a  distance 
back) 

From  the  Beacon  (Wichita,  Kan.) 


THIS    MAKES    IT    UNANIMOUS! 
From  the  Knickerbocker  Press   (Albany,  N.  Y.) 
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CONGRATULATIONS  ! 
From  the    World    (New  York) 

the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  the  Watch  on  the 
Rhine  have  published  many  excellent  cartoons 
from  time  to  time. 

Uncle  Sam  figures  in  two  drawings  re- 
produced at  the  top  of  the  page  from  the 
New  York  World.  These  are  in  Mr.  Kir- 
by's  best  vein ;  the  one  voices  America's 
hearty  acclaim  of  England's  successful  cross- 
ing of  the  Atlantic  by  airplane  and  the  other 
expresses  the  nation's  scorn  of  imported  an- 
archism. 


THERE  ISN  T  ROOM   IN  THIS  COUNTRY  FOR 

BOTH    OF    US." 

From  the   World   (New  York) 


WE  HOPE  it'll  TAKE  ! 

From    the    Watch    on    the    Rhine    (Andernach) 


AM£RiCArt 

MAH  Power 


OH   BOY? 

From  the  Jersey  Journal  (Jersey  City) 


THE    OFFICE   BOY   RETURNS 
From  the   Stars  and  Stripes    (A.    E.    F.) 
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THE    PEACE    WAR 

Napoleon:    "Congratulations!     You  have  won  more 
with  the   pen  than   I   could  with  the  sword." 
From  Hvef'sen  (Christiania,  Xorway) 


help! 

EuROPA     (dismaj-ed) :      "My     dear    friend,     what    on 
earth   is  this?" 

President  Wilson:    "It  is  my  promised  gift  to  you 
madam,   to   guard   and   protect  you." 

Europa:     "Oh,    is    this  your   'watch-dog?'  " 
From  the  Passing  Show  (London) 


IX    1871 — WILSON    WAS    THEN   ONLY  FOURTEEN 
YEARS   OLD 

From  L'A--cmr   (Paris) 
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AT    THE    WORLD    TARLE 

Mother    Llovd    George     (to    John     Bull    and    Vncle 
France) :     Don't    take    such    big    gulps,    you    big    ones. 
You   are   teaching  the   little  ones   to  do  the   same." 
From   Xotcnkrakcr    (Amsterdam,   Holland) 


THE    MANNIKIXS 

"This  is  the  favorite  spring  fashion  this  year,  madam.'* 

From    De    At7jsterdafnmer    (Amsterdam,    Holland) 

[Peace  is  speaking  to  Dame  World,  who  wishes  to  put 
aside  her  military  clothes.  Social  Democracy  and  Bol- 
shevism have  not  appealed  to  the  customer,  and  Amer- 
ican  Democracy   is  offered.] 


CURRENT    HISTORY    IN    CARTOON 
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CLASSICAL  CLAIMS 

The  Czechs:    **Herr  President,   Shakespeare  speaks  in  his  'Winter's 
Tale'  of  the  coast  of  Bohemia.     This  coast  Bohemia  claims." 
From    Kladderadatsch    (Berlin) 


THE   NEW   HAMLET 

"The  time  is  out  of  joint:  O  cursed  spite 

That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right!" 

From    the   Daily   Express    (London) 

The  role  of  umpire  in  the  controveries  of 
Europe  has  naturally  subjected  President 
Wilson  to  criticism  at  times,  and  the  foreign 
cartoonist  has  not  been  slow  to  exercise  his 
art  at  the  President's  expense.  In  the  col- 
lection here  reproduced  some  of  the  more 
bitter  and  unsympathetic  cartoons  have  been 
omitted. 


1918:  "Wilson,  saviour  of       1919:       "Wilson       comes 
humanity"  down    with    a    wallop!" 

From  II  420  (Florence,  Italy) 


A   PRESENT  FOR  MR.  WILSON 
("America  has  not  so  far  accepted  any  mandates  under  the   League   of   Nations'    system." — News  item) 
Clemen' CEAu:     "Dear  Woodrow,   we  cannot  allow  you  to  deprive  yourself  of  the  pleasure  of  uplifting  some  of 
these  savage  races.      In   recogition   of  your  great  efforts   on   behalf   of   your    own    inestimable    principles,   we    have 
pleasure   in    handing   you   this   little   gift."  — From  the  Bulletin  (Sydney,  Australia) 
July— 3 
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AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  DRUG  STORE 

Germany:     "Will   this   medicine   bring  about  a  complete  recovery?" 

From    De  Amsterdammer    (Amsterdam,    Holland) 


THE  PEACE  MEAL 
Clemenceau    (to  German  delegates):     "Take  your  seats,   gentlemen!" 
[The  bottles  are  labeled  "Lye,"   "Cyan.iic  Acid,"  "Mustard,"  "Norwegian  Thunder,"  and  "Carbolic  Acid"] 

From  Hvepsen   (Christiania,  Norway) 


MY  FIVE  MONTHS  IN  FRANCE 


BY   FRANK   H.   SIMONDS 


I.    Familiar  Questions 

THERE  has  been  so  little  actual  change 
in  the  larger  aspect  of  the  situation  in 
Paris  In  the  last  month  that  I  have  thought 
It  might  perhaps  interest  my  readers  to  turn 
for  once  from  the  business  of  the  conference 
itself  to  a  brief  statement  of  the  conditions  in 
France,  as  I  saw  them  in  more  than  five 
months  of  a  visit  divided  between  Paris  and 
the  regions  which  at  this  time  last  year  were 
still  described  as  "The  Front." 

The  returning  traveler  finds  himself  ques- 
tioned from  the  moment  he  reaches  the  dock 
in  New  York  about  a  wide  variety  of  sub- 
jects which  after  all  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  single  query:  How  is  France  recovering 
from  the  terrible  strain  of  more  than  four 
years  of  destructive  warfare  on  her  own  soil  ? 
What  of  the  people?  What  of  Industrial 
life?  What  of  reconstruction?  And  always, 
What  of  revolution? 

It  is  not  possible  to  answer  exactly  any  of 
these  various  questions  because  the  time  is 
still  too  short.  When  I  first  reached  France 
In  January  the  familiar  American  comment 
in  Paris  was  that  the  French  people 
were  suffering  from  ''shell  shock,"  and  this 
easy  generalization  served  to  cover  a 
world  of  apprehension  of  actual  French  con- 
ditions. 

The  truth  was  and  is  that  France  is  suf- 
fering not  from  shell  shock  but  from  the 
most  terrible  wound  conceivable.  A  million 
and  a  half  of  her  best  manhood  perished  in 
battle  or  of  wounds.  Three  millions  of  her 
civil  population  were  scattered  over  Europe 
— refugees  in  France,  prisoners  In  the  occu- 
pied district,  at  last  wanderers  before  the  ad- 
vancing armies.  In  and  out  of  the  army 
tuberculosis  made  sad  havoc,  while  thousands 
of  square  miles  and  hundreds  of  cities,  towns 
and  villages  were  totally  or  partially  de- 
stroyed. 

It  is  essential  to  recognize  at  the  outset, 
then,  that  when  one  speaks  of  reconstruction 
in  France  one  is  considering  the  question  of 
years,  not  of  weeks  or  months.  When  one 
speaks  of  the  resum^ptlon  of  Industry  it  is 
mainly  In  the  future,  not  the  present  tense. 


You  may  travel  still  over  hundreds  of  square 
miles  of  territory  and  through  the  ruins  of 
cities  once  considerable  and  see  only  a  rare 
and  solitary  human  being.  Factories  which 
were  destroyed  have  not  been  rebuilt.  Ma- 
chinery which  was  ruined  has  not  been  re- 
placed. Industrial  Northern  France  is  and 
must  still  for  a  very  long  time  remain 
paralyzed. 

II.    The  Peasant  Returns 

There  Is  only  one  element  in  the  popula- 
tion which  has  already  begun  to  return  to  the 
old  home,  and  that  is  the  peasant.  Just  be- 
fore I  left  France  I  traveled  for  a  thousand 
miles  in  an  automobile  through  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  and  St.  Mlhiel  regions  in  which 
our  armies  fought  last  autumn.  Wandering 
through  destroyed  towns,  wasted  fields,  along 
the  Olse  and  Meuse  Valleys,  with  the  first 
warm  touch  of  spring  there  was  a  distinct 
sense  of  the  beginning  of  a  human  influx — 
small  but  steady. 

I  know  of  no  more  moving  spectacle  than 
the  sight  of  these  little  people  coming  home — 
and  such  homes!  Occasionally  a  house  In- 
tact, frequently  only  a  room.  A  wall  wnth 
a  wooden  shanty  against  It,  or  a  portion  of  a 
house  reconstructed  In  bagging  and  oil  paper. 
Even  the  German  dugouts  were  serving  as 
places  of  habitation.  But  almost  every  little 
hamlet  not  actually  obliterated  had  Its  In- 
habitants. 

And  about  the  hamlets  fields  were  being 
ploughed — only  stray  fields,  a  minor  per- 
centage of  the  total  acreage — enough  for  the 
necessary  food — no  more,  but  a  brave,  verit- 
able beginning.  The  people  who  had  thus 
come  back  had  walked  for  many,  many 
weary  miles,  carrying  food  on  their  backs  or 
pushing  it  in  a  cart,  as  explorers  go  into  a 
wilderness.  For  food,  for  tools,  for  every- 
thing they  had  to  depend  upon  themselves. 
Railways,  mails,  delivery  wagons — these 
things  were  non-existent  or  nearly  non- 
existent. The  Germans  had  wrecked  the 
houses,  abolished  the  roads,  trenches  and 
barbed-wire  entanglements,  climbed  the  hills 
and  shell  holes  had  blocked  the  streams,  and 
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transformed  the  valleys  into  well-nigh  im- 
passable swamps, 

I  wish  it  lay  in  my  power  to  describe  the 
wilderness  to  which  these  people  returned — 
not  a  clean  wilderness,  but  a  chaos  of  de- 
struction, the  fields  covered  with  graves,  the 
village  streets  filled  with  wreckage,  all  fur- 
nishings gone  to  German  dugouts  and  thence 
to  Germany  or  to  the  fire.  Decay  of  all 
sorts,  filth  indescribable,  and  horrible  things 
everywhere — a  country  beautiful  and  fertile 
turned  into  something  worse  than  a  desert — 
something  unutterably  foul  and  fearful. 
This  was  the  home  to  which  the  French 
peasant  was  returning. 

Yet  by  every  road,  in  small  groups,  men, 
women  and  children,  carrying  their  pro- 
visions, their  scanty  food,  their  few  fowls, 
and  driving  an  occasional  cow,  were  coming 
home.  They  walked  twenty,  thirty  miles  a 
day — they  came  without  previous  knowledge 
of  what  they  were  to  find,  but  they  walked 
courageously,  intrepidly  forward  through 
ruined  villages  they  did  not  know,  to  their 
own  village,  perceiving  in  advance  what  was 
in  store  for  them,  but  losing  neither  heart 
nor  strength. 

III.    The  Love  of  France 

I  wish  more  of  my  American  friends  who 
talked  of  French  "shell  shock"  could  have 
seen  these  infinitely  tragic  yet  memorably 
splendid  caravans  of  returning  French  men 
and  women  in  Artois,  Flanders,  Picardy, 
Champagne  and  Lorraine,  as  I  have  seen 
them.     Once  on  the  spot,  too,  no  destruction 


A    BARE    WALL    OFTEN    FURNISHES    SHELTER    WHILE 

THE    FRENCH     PEASANT     STARTS    TO    BUILD    A     NEW 

HOME    AND   TILL   THE   FIELDS 


appalled  them.  Without  delay  they  settled 
to  the  task.  If  a  room  was  left,  they  occu- 
pied it.  If  a  shanty  could  be  built,  they 
built  it.  If  only  a  dugout  was  available  they 
occupied  it,  and  soon  along  the  hillsides 
ploughed  fields  appeared,  shell-holes  disap- 
peared. A  little  order  began  to  emerge — and 
always  amidst  a  desolation  beyond  exaggera- 
tion these  men  and  women,  these  children, 
with  their  faces  already  marked  by  suffering, 
smiled  and  toiled  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 

And  after  all,  this  is  the  stock  that  w^on 
Verdun,  saved  the  w^orld  in  four  years  of 
war.  France,  peasant  France,  the  thing  that 
is  greatest  in  this  great  nation,  is  fighting  an- 
other Verdun,  like  in  all  but  military  cir- 
cumstances to  the  supreme  struggle  along  the 
Meuse  three  years  ago.  It  is  fighting  it  w^ith 
the  same  spirit  and  it  will  win  the  same  ter- 
rible but  eternal  victory. 

But  if  it  is  magnificent  it  is  also  pitiful. 
In  Paris,  statesmen  debate  the  terms  of  peace, 
the  economic  and  financial  reparations,  the 
frontiers  of  Poland  and  the  title  to  Syria. 
But  while  these  debates  go  on,  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  human  beings  are  struggling 
out  in  the  regions  Paris  vaguely  calls  the  de- 
vastated districts.  No  German  indemnity 
comes  to  them,  rarely  government  assistance 
arrives.  All  is  to  be  made  again — not  out  of 
new^  earth  but  out  of  the  wreckage  of  battle- 
fields. Cattle,  agricultural  Implements,  the 
most  elementary  tools  of  the  farmer,  are  lack- 
ing. TIffc  taint  of  the  battlefield  is  frequently 
in  the  air.  Live,  unexploded  shells,  bombs, 
hand-grenades  lie  about  the  fields  that  they 
must  cultivate.  There  is  visible  death 
marked  by  the  unnumbered  crosses  and  hid- 
den death  in  the  remaining  munitions,  and  in 
the  face  of  this  the  survivors,  frequently  the 
old  whose  sons  lie  in  the  graves  of  the  recent 
"front,"  are  beginning  again. 

I  have  come  back  to  an  America,  booming 
with  prosperity,  intent  upon  business,  and  I 
confess  that  the  contrast  of  France — of  the 
French  fields  and  provinces — is  in  my  mind. 
Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  America  will  not 
quite  forget  the  French,  not  of  Paris,  but  of 
the  provinces,  who  are  fighting  one  more 
battle — the  hardest  of  all — far  out  yonder  in 
old  battlefields  amidst  the  wreckage,  human 
and  material,  which  is  all  that  survives  of 
what  was  once  a  pleasant  land  of  fertile 
farms  and  smiling  fields? 

Yet  having  seen  all  this,  one  can  believe 
in  France — in  the  future  of  France.  A  race 
that  can  breed  men  and  w^omen  brave  enough 
to  undertake  this  new  struggle  after  the  last 
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FRENCH    PEASANTS    RETURNING   TO  THEIR  HOMES  AFTER  FOUR  YEARS'  OF  ABSENCE 

(In    France  the  peasant   owns  his  land;   and   he  is  certain    to   go  back  to   it,   even   though  in   the   ruined   districts   he 

expects  to   find   only    desolation) 


terrible  war  will  not  die,  surrender,  vanish. 
Wounded — yes,  terribly  wounded  (the  shell- 
shock  figure  is  an  insult),  but  game — capable 
of  this  new  Verdun.  To  see  what  is  happen- 
ing in  the  remoter  provinces  is  to  feel  how 
shallow,  after  all,  are  the  judgments  which 
hold  France  doomed,  judgments  to  be  placed 
beside  those  other  indictments  of  Frenchmen 
as  unstable  and  mercurial  on  the  very^  eve 
of  the  Marne  and  of  Verdun. 

From  many  visits  to  the  ruined  district  I 
brought  away  the  clear  impression  that 
France  would  recover  from  her  wounds, 
grave  as  they  were,  long  as  the  period  of 
convalescence  must  be.  Since  half  of  all  the 
population  are  peasants  in  the  fields,  and  the 
peasants  are  returning  to  their  own  land — 
for  each  peasant  owns  his  land — I  believe  it 
is  possible  to  dismiss  the  apprehension  that 
France  has  been  mortally  injured.  On  the 
contrary,  France,  the  true  France — the 
France  of  the  peasants — is  recovering. 

IV.     Industrial  France 

On  the  other  hand,  industrial  France  is 
not  recovering.  The  factories  of  Lille, 
Roubaix,  Tourcoing  are  silent.  Little  ma- 
chinery^ has  come  to  replace  that  wrecked  or 
taken  away  by  the  Germans.  Lens  and  the 
surrounding  coal  regions  are  heaps  of  bricks 
and  shattered  timbers.  The  coal  mines  are 
flooded  still. 

Railroad  transportation  is  only  beginning 
to  be  restored.  When  the  German  left 
Northern  France,  he  blew  up  every  bridge, 
wrecked  every  embankment,  burned  every 
railroad  station.  Railway  lines  had  been 
shelled  and  bombed  out  of  existence.     New 


railways  had  to  be  constructed  over  a  desert 
— and  this  necessary  w^ork  has  been  done  on 
the  whole  swiftly.  Between  Paris  and 
Alsace-Lorraine  railway  communication  is 
again  normal.  Trains  that  took  twenty 
hours  to  go  from  Paris  to  Metz  or  Stras- 
burg,  go  in  seven  or  eight  now.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  travel  from  Paris  to  Lille  and  Brus- 
sels with  relative  speed  and  actual  com- 
fort; but  one  travels  across  a  desert,  and  on 
every  hillside  trench  lines  and  shell-holes 
remain,  while  railway  stations  are  still  lack- 
ing. 

A  part  of  this  gigantic  task  has  been  ac- 
complished by  German  prisoners.  All 
through  the  devastated  district  thousands  of 
German  prisoners,  nearly  half  a  million  in 
all,  are  filling  up  trenches,  winding  up  barbed 
wires,  clearing  out  wreckage,  removing  live 
shells  and  levelling  old  shell-holes.  In  all 
this  region  they  are  reconstructing  roads. 
Without  this  labor  nothing  could  have  been 
done,  but  of  itself  it  is  insufficient  and  thou- 
sands of  Chinese,  Annamites,  Africans  are 
also  engaged  in  this,  the  most  gigantic  of  all 
cleaning-up  operations. 

For  these  German  prisoners  I  have  heard 
much  sj^mpathy  expressed.  Certainly  theirs 
is  not  a  pleasing  job ;  yet  without  exception 
they  appeared  well  fed,  well  clothed — a 
striking  contrast  to  Allied  prisoners — nor  did 
they  seem  to  work  hard.  As  for  their  guards, 
they  slept  along  the  roadside,  while  the 
prisoners  came  and  went,  rode  on  horseback, 
drew  wagons — at  all  events,  they  did  not 
think  of  escaping.  Moreover,  if  for  the  indi- 
vidual the  punishment  was  severe,  for  the 
race  it  was  just.  It  was  fair  that  some  part, 
only  a  small  part,  of  the  devastation  should 
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be    undone   by   those   who    collectively   had 
wrought  it. 

But  it  was  of  industrial  France  I  had  set 
out  to  speak  just  now,  and  industrial  France 
is,  I  fear,  flat — not  hopeless,  but  as  yet  in- 
capable of  starting  itself.  So  much  is  lack- 
ing— machines,  raw  materials,  factories  and 
labor  itself — for  French  casualty  lists  have 
sadly  changed  the  man  power  of  France  for 
peace  as  well  as  for  war. 

If  one  can  be  optimistic  about  agricultural 
France,  the  same  is  not  true  of  industrial 
France.  In  this  field  France  is  not  begin- 
ning, or  is  starting  only  with  extreme  slow- 
ness. And  here  is  the  obvious  peril.  The 
war  has  made  France  a  poor  country.  It 
lacks  the  capital,  the  money,  to  buy  raw  ma- 
terials. With  a  depreciated  currency,  to  buy 
them  in  foreign  countries,  to  buy  the  ma- 
chinery, to  buy  all  that  is  essential  to  begin 
industrial  life,  is  to  risk  financial  chaos.  Only 
the  German  indemnities  can  restore  the 
stability  of  French  currency,  if  America  will 
not  lend,  and  against  the  coming  of  the  in- 
demnity the  government  stolidly  refuses  to 
permit  foreign  purchases.  So  the  paralysis 
continues  on  the  industrial  side.  Here  Ger- 
many has  won,  at  least  temporarily.  She 
has  put  one  nation  out  of  the  race — while 
her  own  factories  are  intact. 

I  do  not  think  one  can  exaggerate  the 
gravity  of  the  French  industrial  situation. 
Without  credit,  without  loans,  without  aid, 
French  industry  cannot  start  life.  A  depre- 
ciated currency  makes  the  situation  difficult 
within  and  dangerous  without  the  frontiers. 
In  Paris  there  is  activity  and  a  superficial 
appearance  of  activit}"^  and  prosperity,  but  be- 


tween Paris  and  Belgium,  between  the  Chan- 
nel and  the  Oise — in  all  the  once  busy  land 
of  manufacture — there  is  a  silence,  which  can 
only  mean  economic  paralysis.  Even  in  the 
shell-torn  hillsides  you  can  plough  and  plant 
— save  in  a  few  regions  like  the  Somme  and 
the  Chemin-des-Dames ;  but  amidst  the  ruins 
of  Lens,  in  the  machine-less  factories  of 
Lille,  within  flooded  mines  of  the  coal 
regions,  you  cannot  work. 

If  France  were  like  England  or  Germany 
— mainly  an  industrial  countr}- — her  future 
would  be  grim  indeed.  Fortunately  this  is 
not  the  case.  But  in  so  far  as  she  is  indus- 
trial, her  suffering  will  be  great  and  her  re- 
covery slow.  And  it  is  out  of  this  situation 
that  the  French  demand  for  indemnities,  for 
the  Sarre  coal  basin,  for  German  reparation, 
has  grown.  If  these  demands  seem  excessive, 
it  is  because  those  who  find  them  so  have  not 
seen  the  other  side.  France  wills  to  live — 
is  making  a  gallant  fight  to  live  after  the 
war,  as  during  the  struggle — but  if  Germany 
does  not  pay,  life  at  least  seems  impossible. 

V.    The  Doughboy  in  Franxe 

There  is  another  question  frequently  asked 
of  me  since  I  returned — "What  of  the 
American  Army?"  I  did  not  see  the  army, 
since  in  a  fighting  sense  it  had  ceased  to  exist 
before  I  reached  France.  What  I  did  see 
were  thousands  and  thousands  of  Americans 
in  uniform  and  under  arms  all  over  France. 
And  I  confess  that  as  an  American  I  saw 
these  thousands  with  wonder  and  with  pride. 

I  recall  the  first  real  experience  when  in 
the  first  days  of  February  I  went  from  Paris 
to  Metz,  and  as  the  train  crept  over  the  long 
weary  miles  I  saw  along  the  road  and  in 
every  village  literally  thousands  of  American 
soldiers.  They  were,  in  a  sense,  lonely  fig- 
ures. The  land  was  under  snow — it  was 
bitterly  cold.  There  was  a  far-away  look  in 
ever}'  pair  of  eyes,  together  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  puzzlement — for  in  a  sense  the  whole 
A.  E.  F.,  once  the  fighting  stopped,  wondered 
and  continued  to  wonder  why  it  staid  in 
Europe. 

Since  he  did  not  understand  the  language 
or  the  civilization  about  him,  and  it  was  dif- 
ferent from  his  own,  the  American  soldier 
affected  and  plainly  felt  a  certain  sense  of 
superiority.  Physically  he  was,  on  the  aver- 
age, the  finest  man  in  Europe.  So  much  of 
the  best  of  France  and  Britain  was  buried 
on  the  tragic  battlefields,  and  this  he  felt. 
There  was  race  pride.     You  felt  it,  too,  see- 
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ing  these  Americans  in  the  lonesome  places 
of  the  world,  remote  hamlets  all  the  way 
from  Bar-le-Duc  to  Baden — a  sudden  revela- 
tion that  we  Americans  are  not  only  a  nation 
but  a  race  and  you  and  the  man  who  guarded 
a  water  tank  or  cranked  a  Ford  car  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Vosges  were  at  once  alike 
and  together  different  from  all  else  about. 

But  there  w^as  something  big  and  free  and 
simple  about  the  American  soldier.  He  was 
like  a  child  in  much — though  not  in  fighting. 
He  took  his  Europe  unabashed  and  unblink- 
ing— he  saluted  his  officers  w^ith  extra  fervor, 
not  because  they  were  officers,  but  because 
they  were  American  officers.  But  amidst  all 
that  was  strange,  uncomfortable,  incompre- 
hensible, he  preserved  his  poise,  his  chuckle, 
his  indescribable  slang  and  his  never-failing 
good  humor. 

It  was  the  pick  of  our  youth,  this  A.  E.  F. 
In  groups  it  was  frequently  awkward,  occa- 
sionally grotesque  —  but  always  strong, 
wholesome.  Our  army  was  not  drunken  nor 
was  it  unclean.  I  think  of  the  boys  in  the 
Tuileries  Gardens  and  on  the  ship — some  of 
them  Marines,  with  all  the  glory  that  the 
designation  carries,  as  they  talked  with  my 
six-year-old  son — gathering  at  his  port-hole 
each  morning  to  discuss  with  him  solemnly 
such  great  problems  as  he  presented.  Often 
they  seemed  in  a  way  of  the  same  age — his 
older  brothers,  kind  and  careful  brothers. 

And  this  sense  of  wholesome  freshness,  of 
clean  youth,  w^as  about  almost  all  of  them. 
They  saw  Europe  unabashed  and  unafraid — 
they  clamored  for  America  incessantly. 
They  were  frequently  absorbed  in  America 
in  the  midst  of  Paris.  I  saw  five  hundred  of 
them  following  a  scrub  baseball  game  in  the 


Bois  de  Boulogne,  totally  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  Marshal  Foch  was  passing  by — their 
eyes  were  all  for  the  national  game  before 
them. 

Self-sufficient  they  were — their  humor  as 
surprising  as  joyous.  They  spoke  a  score  of 
dialects — Southern,  Northern,  Eastern  and 
Western.  In  the  United  States  one  would 
have  commented  on  the  differences,  but  in 
France  it  was  the  amazing  resemblances  that 
was  impressive.  One  said  again  and  again, 
"We  are  a  race  after  all." 

yi.    Only  Praise 

And  for  these  American  soldiers  I  heard 
only  praise — such  criticism  as  there  was,  and 
it  was  not  considerable,  was  for  officers- 
Some  of  these,  newly  come  to  rank  by  acci- 
dent, as  is  necessary  in  the  making  of  such  an 
army  as  ours,  were  inferior  to  their  task,  but 
not  the  soldier.  British,  French,  Americans, 
all  who  had  reason  to  know,  told  me  the 
same  story.  These  boys — and  they  are  boys 
— walked  through  all  the  hell  of  our  Meuse- 
Argonne  battle — for  most  of  them  their  first 
battle — commanded  by  junior  officers  equally 
new,  lacking  in  much,  alike  in  training  and 
material,  facing  the  best  of  German  troops, 
fortified  beyond  description.  They  went 
where  no  men  then  surviving  in  European 
armies  would  go,  for  four  years  had  had  their 
effect.  And  by  the  sheer  weight  of  their 
numbers,  their  courage,  their  blind  optimistic 
faith  in  the  ultimate  certainty  that  nothing 
could  withstand  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica represented  by  themselves,  they  passed  the 
Meuse  from  Sedan  to  Verdun — fought  until 
the  very  last  second  before  the  armistice,  and 
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then  with  one  voice  demanded  to  be  set  down 
in  the  United  States  without  delay. 

The  Doughboy  in  Europe  was  something 
different  from  all  else — he  was  himself.  He 
only  saw  America.  He  was  Kansas,  Texas, 
Maine  or  Indiana — unmistakable.  But  no 
European  could  distinguish.  He  was  so 
much  more  American  than  provincial.  He 
had  the  deviltry  of  youth,  the  serenity  of 
newly-acquired  physical  power.  He  was 
without  malice,  rarely  if  ever  drunk,  boister- 
ous but  not  unruly.  He  had  his  own  con- 
victions, his  own  grievances.  He  was  in- 
clined to  nurse  injuries,  which  he  sometimes 
invented  and  frequently  magnified — but 
there  w^as  a  splendor  about  him  that  made 
every  last  American  in  Europe  almost  un- 
reasonably proud.  He  talked  only  America, 
he  thought  only  America.  His  home  town 
became  a  new  Athens.  With  the  thought  of 
his  own  cottage  in  mind  he  sniffed  at  French 
chateaux,  but  he  was  capable  of  anything, 
from  running  a  locomotive  to  building  a 
bridge — his  vitality  was  not  to  be  concealed. 
Yet  he  saw  himself  not  inaccurately — he 
laughed  at  himself  and  his  comrades.  He 
was  not  a  hero.  When  he  talked  of  his 
achievements  it  was  with  the  joy  of  an  artist 
in  invention,  not  of  a  conceited,  self-satisfied 
boaster — and  it  was  the  story,  not  the  glory, 
that  counted  wnth  him. 

I  wish  I  could  give  some  really  accurate 
portrait  of  the  American  Doughboy  in 
Europe,  but  it  is  beyond  my  power.  Cer- 
tainly no  nation  was  ever  more  wonderfully 
represented  abroad  than  our  own.  A  lonely 
figure,  too,  despite  his  unfailing  humor,  his 
jibes  and  his  horseplay,  the  American  soldier 
was.  He  was  a  stranger  in  a  very  strange 
land,  and  there  is  something  infinitely  pa- 
thetic in  the  lone  graves  straggling  about  the 
scattered  villages  all  the  w^ay  from  Ar- 
gonne  to  the  Meuse.  A  little  perplexed  as 
to  the  reasons  for  his  exile,  seized  with  an 
intense  longing  at  all  times  to  be  home — once 
the  job  was  done  and  done  right — but  in 
some  strange  way  acutely  conscious  that  he 
represented  America  in  Europe  and  therefore 
had  certain  obligations  conferred  upon  him, 
the  first  of  which  was  to  demonstrate  the  in- 


dubitable superiority  of  America  to  Europe 
in  all  that  really  counted. 

And  when  the  last  of  him  has  gone  from 
Europe,  save  for  the  thousands  who  sleep  in 
graves  French  peasants  are  already  tenderly 
caring  for,  I  am  sure  the  legend  of  the  Amer- 
ican Doughboy  will  survive  and  flourish  in 
the  land  in  which  whenever  it  rained — as 
it  usually  did — he  chuckled  over  'Sunny 
France."  If  he  was  ever  understood  fully, 
he  was  appreciated.  He  made  friends.  He 
broke  hearts  and  sometimes  heads  after- 
wards w^hen  his  victories  were  resented.  His 
generosity  w^as  boundless,  his  youth  in  an 
old  country — w^hose  youth  had  largely  been 
sacrificed  before  he  came — w^as  magnificent. 
He  w^as  never  conquered,  benevolently  as- 
similated, culturally  captured — he  clamored 
for  gum  and  consumed  candy  by  the  ton, 
but  he  did  every  job  that  w^as  asked  of  him. 
He  did  more  than  anyone  could  or  did  ex- 
pect of  him.  He  frequently  performed 
miracles  because  his  superiors  could  not  per- 
form the  most  rudimentary^  tasks — being  new 
to  the  game.  He  would  have  gone  to  Berlin 
if  he  had  not  been  stopped  by  the  Armistice. 
But  in  the  shadow  of  Rheims  Cathedral  he 
continued  to  talk  about  the  "Goddess  of 
Liberty." 

Moreover,  and  this  is  final,  neither  the 
German,  nor  any  other  race  which  saw  him 
in  action  will  ever  invite  him  to  come  to 
Europe  again  as  the  Kaiser  and  his  advisers 
did  two  brief  years  ago.  The  next  time  a 
President  of  the  United  States  happens  to 
say  "too  proud  to  fight"  Europe  will  recog- 
nize that  he  is  indulging  in  a  figure  of 
speech,  not  a  statement  of  fact.  But  the 
American  soldier  did  more  than  teach  Eu- 
rope the  greatness  of  America — he  fought. 
Every  American  who  saw  him  in  Europe 
learned  something  new  and  unforgettable 
about  his  own  countr}\  The  Doughboy's 
faith  in  his  country  was  as  simple,  complete, 
unqualified  as  that  of  a  child,  but  for  that 
faith  and  in  that  faith  he  walked  and  lived 
and  died,  as  only  strong  men  can.  And  of 
this,  the  greatest  of  all  his  revelations,  he 
was  at  all  times  unconscious. 


POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC 
CONDITIONS  IN  EUROPE 
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A  Letter  to  the  Editor,  from  Mr.  Vanderlip 

Dear  Dr.  Shaw  : 

/  am  glad  to  have  you  publish  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  the  address  which  I 
recently  made  before  the  Econornic  Club,  with  which  are  here  incorporated  for  your 
purposes  some  extracts  from  other  of  my  more  recent  speeches}  I  am  profoundly  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  of  America  seeing  the  European  situation  in  its  true  light. 

I  have  been  called  an\  alarmist  because  of  some  of  the  things  that  I  have  said  in 
regard  to  Europe.  Some  people  have,  in  this  connection,  called  me  a  pessimist.  I  feel 
that  I  am  neither.  I  have  a  deep,  conviction  that  the  European  situation  is  in  every 
respect  as  serious  as  I  have  in  any  way  indicated.  Instead  of  being  a  pessimist,  I  have 
perhaps  been  a  realist.     At  least  I  have  tried  to  see  conditions  as  they  actually  exist. 

fVhile  the  European  situation  presents  features  of  the  deepest  gravity,  and  while 
there  are  possible  consequences  that  may  develop  from  present  conditions  that  would 
mean  a  great  catastrophe,  I  am,  in  the  face  of  all  that,  filled  with  optimism  in  regard 
to  our  own  future — an  optimism  indeed  that  runs  beyond  anything  I  have  ever  felt  in 
my  life — //  we  do  our  part  in  helping  Europe  to  get  on  its  feet  again.  If  Europe  once 
starts  back  toward  normal  life,  the  position  that  America  will  occupy  will,  I  believe, 
transcend  anything  that  any  nation  ever  occupied  before.  But  we  must  not  forget  our 
intimate  relation  to  Europe.  We  must  not  believe  that  we  can  smugly  live  on  in 
prosperity  if  European  civilization  suffers  a  still  greater  blow  than  anything  the  war 
brought  to  it. 

Faithfully  yours, 

F.  A.  Vanderlip. 


I  WENT  to  Europe  on  the  Lapland,  sail- 
ing at  the  end  of  January.  That  ship 
was  loaded  with  American  manufacturers 
and  representatives  of  American  manufactur- 
ers, who  were  going  over  to  sell  goods,  who 
felt  that  the  war  had  probably  so  helped  Eu- 
ropean industry  that  they  were  going  to  have 
to  face  sharper  conditions  of  competition  than 
they  had  ever  known.  These  men  had  no 
more  conception  of  the  Europe  they  were  go- 
ing to  than  I  had. 

You  believe  I  may  have  something  to  tell 
about  the  most  remarkable  situation  the 
world  has  ever  seen.     I  believe  I  have,  and  I 


^  Mr.  Vanderlip's  observations  printed  herewith  will 
appear  in  more  extended  form  in  a  volume  about  to  be 
published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  under  the  title 
"What   Happened  to  Europe." 


am  going  to  tell  you  straight.  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  some  of  the  things  that  I  have  seen, 
some  of  the  conclusions  that  I  have  reached, 
and  I  think  you  will  be  shocked.  I  was 
shocked  when  I  learned,  as  I  did  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  I  got  on  the  other 
side,  that  most  of  my  preconceived  notions 
of  what  had  happened  to  Europe  should  be 
thrown  into  the  waste-basket  and  that  I 
should  have  to  start  over  again  to  find  out 
what  had  happened  to  Europe. 

Now  it  is  fair  for  you  to  know  something 
of  what  I  have  done  in  Europe,  where  I 
have  been,  whom  I  have  seen,  before  I  be- 
gin to  give  you  some  of  my  conclusions. 

I  was  in  Europe  from  the  first  of  Febru- 
ary to  the  ninth  of  May.     I  spent  some  time 
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in  England,  first;  then  I  went  to  France,  to 
Switzerland,  to  Ital}*,  to  Spain,  back  to 
Paris  again  ;  then  to  Belgium  and  Holland, 
and  back  to  London.  It  is  a  fair  statement 
to  say  that  I  saw  the  leading  men  in  those 
countries.  I  met  ever}'  finance  minister;  I 
met  many  of  the  Prime  Ministers.  I  met 
the  leading  financiers  and  bankers,  great 
employers  of  labor,  labor  leaders.  And 
what  1  have  to  tell  j-ou  is  not  just  an  opinion 
of  my  own  snatched  out  of  the  blue  sky.  It 
is  a  reflection,  perhaps  a  composite,  of  the 
opinions  of  the  first  minds  in  Europe.  If 
it  were  not,  I  would  not  dare  stand  before 
you  and  tell  you  some  of  the  things  that  I 
am  going  to  tell  you. 

I  believe  it  would  be  possible,  too,  for 
one  to  take  exactly  the  trip  that  I  took,  to 
see  the  cities  that  I  saw,  and  still  return  to 
this  countr}'  with  different  conclusions  than 
I  have  about  Europe.  But  I  believe  I  have 
been  fortunate  in  seeing  men,  as  well  as 
things,  and  I  think  I  have  a  true  mental  pic- 
ture of  Europe. 

America  s  Interest 

I  want  to  say  right  at  the  beginning  that 
however  black  a  background  I  paint — and  it 
will  be  dark — I  would  not  paint  it,  I  would 
not  tell  the  stor}-,  except  that  I  believe  Amer- 
ica must  know  it,  must  comprehend  it,  that 
we  must  get  it  into  our  hearts  and  minds, 
because  we  must  act.  And  if  we  do  act, 
we  can  save  Europe  from  a  catastrophe,  a 
catastrophe  that  will  involve  us.  That  is 
why  I  feel  moved  to  tell  such  an  assemblage 
as  this  something  of  the  conditions  that  I 
saw  over  there,  something  of  some  of  the 
consequences  that  may  flow  from  those  con- 
ditions. I  believe  that  it  is  possible  that  there 
may  be  let  loose  in  Europe  forces  that  will 
be  more  terribly  destructive  than  have  been 
the  forces  of  the  Great  War.  I  believe  w^e 
can  probably  save  the  situation  from  any- 
thing occurring  as  fearful  as  that.  If  I  did 
not  believe  it,  I  should  hesitate  to  say  what 
I  shall  about  conditions. 

Europe's  Paralyzed  Industry 

If  I  were  to  try  to  put  in  two  words  what 
I  sum  up  as  the  most  essential  thing  to  grasp 
about  the  situation  in  Europe,  the  two  words 
would  be  "paralyzed  industry."  There  is 
idleness,  there  is  a  lack  of  production 
throughout  Europe  and,  indeed,  in  England, 
that  you  can  hardly  comprehend.  There  is 
a  difliiculty  about  a  resumption  of  work  on 
ordinar}'  peace  affairs  that,  I  think,  nobody 


could  be  made  to  comprehend  who  did  not 
see  it  on  the  ground. 

Now,  of  course,  there  is  a  great  scar  across 
Europe  where  there  has  been  devastation. 
I  hardly  need  to  speak  of  that.  You  have 
been  told  that  story.  I  have  seen  it  from  the 
German  border  to  Zeebrugge,  and  no  words 
can  make  3-ou  comprehend  the  awfulness  of 
that  scar.  The  complete  destruction,  the  in- 
sane destruction,  the  destruction  that  went 
far  beyond  militar}^  necessities,  destruction 
that  despoiled  factories  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  commercial  competition  —  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  that.  But  after  all  that 
is  only  a  scar  across  Northern  France  and 
Belgium,  destroying  a  considerable  part  of 
the  industry  of  those  two  countries,  it  is  true, 
but  it  is  not  that  devastated  district  that  I 
speak  of.  It  is  the  idleness  throughout  all 
countries  w^here  there  has  been  nothing  of  the 
hand  of  war  laid  upon  industry,  only  the 
hurt  of  this  after-w^ar  situation  that  has  in 
it  promise  of  being  a  more  terrible  hurt  than 
the  war  itself.  Now,  why  should  a  factor}^ 
unharmed  by  the  w^ar,  in  the  midst  of  a  con- 
tinent wanting  everA^thing  insistently,  be 
idle?  Why  should  there  be  a  million  people 
in  England  receiving  an  unemployment  dole? 
Why  should  there  be  in  little  Belgium  800,- 
000  people  receiving  a  weekly  unemployment 
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How  Can  Raw  Alaterials  Be  Paid  For? 

Let  me  try  to  give  you  some  picture  of  the 
difl[iculties  that  a  manufacturer  is  under  in 
Europe  to-day  in  an  attempt  to  start  up  his 
factory.  In  the  first  place,  his  labor  has  been 
dissipated  and  he  faces  a  very  diflficult  labor 
situation,  although  he  is  surrounded  by  idle- 
ness. The  war  has  had  a  bad  effect  upon  the 
morale  of  people.  That  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  Belgium,  where  for  four  and 
one-half  years  there  has  been  partial  idleness 
of  people  supported  from  the  public  purse, 
which  has  had  a  serious  effect  upon  the  char- 
acter, for  the  moment  at  least,  of  those  peo- 
ple. But  our  manufacturer  must  have  raw 
material.  Probably  it  must  come  from  out 
of  the  country.  He  must  have  exchange 
with  which  to  pay  for  it.  He  must  have 
credit,  very  likely.  Now  I  have  come  to 
see  these  nations  from  a  new  point  of  view, 
from  a  point  of  view  of  what  they  must  have 
from  outside  to  sustain  life  and  go  on  in  a 
more  normal  course.  And  what  do  they 
have  with  which  to  pay  for  it? 

Let  me  picture  a  pair  of  balances,  into  one 
scale-pan  of  which  you  will  put  all  the  things 
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that  a  nation  must  have — in  Ital>-,  coal  atul 
cotton ;  in  France,  cotton  and  wool  and  most 
of  the  metals.  Let  us  put  in  the  other  pan 
everj'thin^  that  a  nation  has  to  export.  Well, 
obviously  at  the  moment,  these  nations  want- 
ing everything — industry  disorganized,  and 
nothing  to  send  out — our  scales  are  out  of 
balance.  What  can  be  done?  We  cannot 
take  anything  out  of  the  pan  containing  the 
nations'  necessities,  because  presumably  we 
have  reduced  these  imports  as  low  as  they 
can  go  and  have  the  nations  live.  Put  more 
in  the  other  pan,  representing  the  nations' 
exports?  But  you  cannot  put  more  in  if 
your  industries  are  paralyzed.  What  other 
way  is  there  to  balance  this?  And  it  must 
be  balanced,  else  the  things  cannot  be  had 
that  are  essential  to  the  nations'  life.  Well, 
normally  we  would  put  gold  in  there,  but,  of 
course,  now  there  is  no  gold  that  these  coun- 
tries can  spare.  What  else  can  we  put  in? 
Credit — that  is  the  one  thing.  There  are 
just  three  things  that  will  go  into  this  bal- 
ance to  balance  these  necessary  things  that 
the  nation  must  have — goods,  gold,  cre'dit. 
So  right  on  the  threshold  a  manufacturer 
needs  a  foreign  credit.  He  must  have  foreign 
credit  if  his  raw  material  is  to  come  from 
abroad.  Now,  what  are  some  of  the  other 
things  that  are  difficult?  He  is  facing  a 
wage  situation  in  which  the  wages  of  pre- 
war days  have  been  doubled  or  tripled.  He 
is  in  a  currency  situation  that  is  chaotic. 
Some  of  these  nations  have  a  variety  of  cur- 
rency at  the  present  time  that  is  almost 
laughable,  except  that  it  is  horribly  serious. 

Poland's  Currency  Troubles 

Take  the  situation  of  Poland,  for  example, 
and  Poland  was  a  great  manufacturing  dis- 
trict about  Warsaw.  When  the  present  Gov- 
ernment was  formed,  this  country,  made  out 
of  a  piece  of  Russia,  a  piece  of  Germany, 
and  a  piece  of  Austria,  had  first  a  currency 
of  the  old  Czar  rubles,  of  the  Kerensky 
rubles,  of  the  Bolshevik  rubles,  and  counter- 
feits of  the  Czar  rubles  and  the  Kerensky 
rubles.  There  there  were  German  marks, 
and.  an  issue  of  marks  that  Germany  forced 
the  Warsaw  district  to  make,  and  then, 
worth  least  of  all,  perhaps,  were  the  Austrian 
crowns  with  three-eighths  of  one  per  cent,  of 
gold  back  of  them.  That  Government  had  to 
consolidate  in  some  way  this  terrific  mass  of 
currency,  and  the  difficulties  that  this  has 
thrown  upon  getting  things  started  w^ould 
in  themselves  be  almost  enough  to  bring 
about  the  paralysis  that  is  found  there. 


Money  Dij]it  ult'us  in  E.ngUind,  Trance,  and 
Bchjiurn 

The  currency  m  other  countries,  while  not 
(luite  so  intricate,  is  almost  equally  involved. 
In  France  there  were  a  little  less  than  6,000- 
000,000  bank  notes  which  formed  the  na- 
tion's currency  prior  to  the  war.  To-dav 
there  are  36,000,000,000  francs  of  notes  of 
the  Bank  of  France.  Now  36,000,000,000 
francs  of  paper  money  is  a  sum  so  vast  that 
you  can  hardly  grasp  it.  Its  effect  has  been 
greatly  to  enhance  prices.  England  itself 
has  an  enormous  issue  of  what  is  practically 
fiat  money — about  a  billion  and  a  half  dol- 
lars, I  believe  it  is.  These  currency  notes 
are  secured  by  a  comparatively  small  amount 
of  gold — about  28,000,000  pounds  sterling. 
In  Belgium,  the  Germans  forced  a  bank  to 
make  a  great  issue  of  notes.  It  flooded  the 
country  with  marks,  and  when  the  Belgian 
Government  came  back  they  had  to  take 
those  marks  up.  They  had  to  issue  their 
own  notes,  or,  in  part,  bonds  against  the 
marks.  About  6,000,000,000  marks  were  so 
taken  up.  When  France  got  Alsace-Lor- 
raine she  also  got  about  4,000,000,000  marks 
along  with  it,  and  had  to  redeem  them.  It 
cost  France  a  billion  dollars  in  her  bank-note 
currency  w^hich  she  put  out  at  1.25  for  the 
mark  in  a  franc.  So  the  currency  situation 
makes  a  great  difficulty. 

Thousands  Literally  Starving 

Then  there  is  another  paralysis  that  af- 
fects every  manufacturer,  that  affects  the 
whole  life  of  Europe  more  than  you  can 
imagine — the  paralysis  of  domestic  railway 
transportation.  In  some  parts  of  Europe  that 
has  become  extremely  serious.  Mr.  Hoover 
told  me  that  the  breakdown  in  transporta- 
tion in  Central  Europe,  in  the  countries  east 
of  Germany,  was  so  serious  that  there  was 
bound  to  be  starvation  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  simply  because  the  food 
could  not  be  moved.  If  ports  were  full  of 
food  there  would  still  be  many,  many,  many 
thousands  of  people  starving.  Starving  peo- 
ple! Do  you  know  they  really  starve  to 
death  by  hundreds  of  thousands?  It  is  a 
long  way  oil.  W"e  don't  get  it.  We  don't 
understand  it.  It  is  a  sort  of  oratorical  ex- 
pression— that  people  are  starving.  But  it's 
true,  only  too  literallj^  and  terribly  true! 

In  Austria,  in  Czechoslovakia,  in  much 
of  the  Balkan  country,  the  starvation  has 
been  appalling,  and  will  continue  to  be  ap- 
palling, and  people  will  face  a  year  from 
now  a  food  situation  w^orse  than  they  have 
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faced  this  spring:,  and  I  say  that  on  the  high- 
est possible  authority.  Why  is  that?  Be- 
cause Russia  has  ceased  to  be  a  producer  for 
export,  because  Rumania,  who  had  sent  a 
hundred  milhon  bushels  of  grain  into  Europe 
had  been  swept  clean  of  her  work  cattle — 
was  without  seed,  and  could  plant  only  a 
part  of  her  fields,  and  her  Premier  told  me 
that  this  year  she  would  not  raise  anything 
whatever  for  export.  All  they  hoped  for 
was  to  raise  what  would  feed  their  own  peo- 
ple. This  sweeping  away  of  work  cattle, 
of  work  horses  is  very  serious.  Think !  Why, 
I  have  seen  in  Belgium  men  hitched  to  a 
drag  starting  off  across  long  fields,  two  men 
pulling  an  ordinary  drag  that  a  horse  would 
draw.  I  have  seen  rows  of  men  and  women 
spading  their  great  fields  because  they  did 
not  have  the  animals  to  do  the  plowing.  Mr. 
Paderewski  told  me  that  in  Poland,  because 
of  lack  of  work  animals,  because  of  lack  of 
seed,  not  over  one-third  of  the  acreage  could 
be  planted  this  year.  So  you  have  that  com- 
bination of  lack  of  production  and  of  a  par- 
alysis of  transportation  and  even  though 
there  were  a  sufficient  amount  of  food  at  the 
ports  it  could  not  be  moved  to  the  people. 

The  Lack  of  a  Market  That  Can  Pay 

I  was  telling  you  something  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  manufacturer.  This  difficulty 
of  transportation  is  an  extremely  real  one. 
It  affects  the  manufacturer  in  getting  his 
raw  material,  the  lack  of  which  prevents  him 
from  sending  his  finished  products.  But 
what  about  the  market  for  his  finished  prod- 
ucts? There  is  the  rub.  The  markets  of 
Europe  are  ravenous  for  things,  and  they 
have  nothing  with  which  to  pay.  The  manu- 
facturer starting  with  a  disorganized  labor 
situation,  a  wage-scale  three  times  the  pre- 
war scale,  a  demoralized  morale,  great  diffi- 
cultv"  in  getting  foreign  exchange  to  pay  for 
his  raw  materials,  great  difficulty  in  getting 
bottoms  to  ship  them  in,  great  difficulty  in 
getting  them  transported  to  him  after  it 
arrives  at  a  port,  may  still  produce.  But 
after  he  produces  he  has  not  a  market  that 
can  pay,  a  market  that  will  give  him  the 
means  to  go  on  completing  the  industrial 
cycle  of  buying  more  raw  material  and  pay- 
ing his  labor. 

That  is  serious  almost  beyond  our  under- 
standing because  we  have  not  realized,  at 
least  I  had  not  realized,  how  like  a  great 
manufacturing  community  Europe  is.  Eu- 
rope  has   increased    its  population  since   the 


Napoleonic  wars  from  175,000,000  to  440,- 
000,000.  Just  think  of  those  figures— 175,- 
000,000  to  440,000,000!  Europe  did  not 
become  any  more  productive.  She  probably 
does  not  raise  a  very  great  amount  of  food 
more  than  she  did  one  hundred  years  ago. 
How  has  she  fed  these  people?  You  can 
just  compare  Europe  to  a  New  England  mill 
town.  If  there  were  no  market  for  the 
product  of  the  mills  of  that  town,  if  you 
could  not  sell,  what  would  happen?  You 
could  not  continue  the  industrial  processes, 
your  people  could  not  earn  the  wages  that 
they  must  pay  to  bring  food  into  the  town, 
and  they  would  go  hungry  or  they  would  go 
out.  A  responsible  minister  of  the  British 
Government  said  to  me,  "If  you  can't  get  the 
industries  of  Europe  started  so  that  Europe 
in  turn  can  make  an  effective  demand  upon 
the  industries  of  England,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment will  have  to  get  five  or  six  million 
Englishmen  out  of  England  and  nearer  to 
the  sources  of  food  supply." 

It  is  this  that  we  must  grasp — that  these 
industries  must  be  kept  going  in  these  highly 
industrialized  European  countries  if  the  peo- 
ple are  to  live.  Take  England,  the  most 
thickly  populated  country  in  the  world,  with 
seven  hundred  people  to  the  square  mile. 
They  have  built  up  that  whole  island  into 
an  industrial  community  that  can  live  only 
by  selling  abroad  a  great  part  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  factory  and,  with  the  proceeds  of 
that  export,  buying  more  raw  material  and 
the  food  for  the  population. 

England  Threatened  with  Revolution 

Let  me  tell  you  a  little  about  England — 
England  as  I  see  it.  The  England  that  I 
saw  on  the  first  of  February  was  an  England 
on  the  very  verge  of  revolution.  You  didn't 
get  that  over  here,  but  it  is  a  fact  generally 
admitted  by  all  Englishmen.  When  I  ar- 
rived in  London — I  think  it  was  the  second 
of  February' — the  streets  were  full  of  army 
lorries  trying  to  carry  the  people  because 
there  were  strikes  on  the  district  railway 
and  in  the  "tube."  Coal  miners  were 
threatening  an  immediate  strike  and  the  sup- 
ply of  coal  was  so  scarce  that  living  there 
was  most  uncomfortable.  Up  in  Glasgow 
there  were  such  riots  that  they  had  sent 
military  tanks  to  patrol  the  streets.  The 
railroad  men  were  threatening  a  complete 
tie-up  of  all  transportation  service.  The 
electricians  were  threatening  to  put  London 
in  absolute   darkness  and  we  were  all   pro- 
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vided  with  candles  throiigliout  the  eveninfz:, 
expecting  the  h'ght  to  be  cut  off  at  any  mo- 
ment. Happily  there  has  been  a  p:reat  cliangc 
in  that  situation.  1  he  {2:ieat  underlyinp; 
common  sense  of  the  Kntz;lish  came  to  the 
rescue  and  differences  were  partly  composed. 
The  coal  miners  demanded,  and  received,  a 
Royal  Commission  that  should  within  a  few 
days  examine  their  claim  for  higher  wages 
and  shorter  hours,  and  tliat  examination 
did  not  leave  a  doubt  in  a  mind  in  England 
that  the  miners  had  made  out  a  case.  The 
differences  were  composed  with  the  railroad 
people,  and  for  the  moment  the  outlook  is 
peaceful  so  far  as  any  revolution  is  concerned. 

A  ALU  lion  Houses  for  British  JVorkingmen 

But  I  should  like  to  examine  for  you  a 
little  further,  the  English  situation.  Eng- 
land has  held  the  premier  position  in  the 
international  industrial  markets.  America 
grew,  but  England  grew  too.  America  grew 
faster,  so  did  Germany  grow  faster,  but 
England  had  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
held  the  premier  position.  How  did  she 
hold  it?  She  had  little  raw  material,  some 
iron  and  some  coal.  That  was  all.  I  will 
tell  3'ou  how  she  held  it.  She  held  it  by 
underpaying  labor.  That  w^as  her  differen- 
tial. That  is  how  she  competed.  She  un- 
derpaid labor  until  that  labor  to-da}^  has  not 
a  house  over  its  head  in  England,  and  the 
Government  is  undertaking  to  build  a  mil- 
lion houses  for  workingmen.  A  million 
houses!  English  industry  made  a  red-ink 
overdraft  on  the  future  by  underpaying  labor 
so  that  it  did  not  receive  enough  to  live  effi- 
ciently, and  you  know,  if  you  have  been  in 
the  mill  towns  of  England,  that  there  grew 
up  a  secondary  race  there  of  small,  under- 
fed, under-educated,  under-developed  people. 
Well,  England  must  pay  the  overdraft  now. 
She  found  that  a  third  of  her  men  of  mili- 
tary age  were  unfit  for  military  service.  One 
of  Lloj^d  George's  most  famous  utterances 
was  that  "you  can't  make  an  A-1  nation  out 
of  a  C-3  population."  They  all  see  it,  and 
that  differential  that  England  has  had  in 
international  trade  is  gone. 

But  that  is  not  all.  England  must  main- 
tain her  markets  if  she  is  to  maintain  her 
population.  Remember,  she  is  an  industrial 
community  just  like  an  industrial  village. 
She  has  this  vast  population  that  her  fields 
will  not  sustain.  She  must  bring  in  raw  ma- 
terial, pass  it  through  her  factories,  sell  the 
product  abroad,  and  have  margin  enough  to 
get    more    raw    material    and    the    food    she 


needs,  and  she  is  facing  the  demoralized 
markets  of  Europe.  I  believe  that  these 
markets  must  be  rebuilt.  I  believe  that  is 
the  real  jieace  treaty  now.  There  cannot 
be  peace  when  there  are  idle  people,  lack  of 
production,  want  and  starvation  ;  and  these 
are  things  that  are  current  in  Europe. 

England's   Paper   Money    and   Heavy    IVar 
Costs 

I  have  told  you  a  little  of  English  indus- 
try. Let  me  tell  you  just  a  word  of  English 
finance.  The  outstanding  fact  in  England 
is  that  she  is  off  the  gold  basis.  Very  great 
consequences  flow  from  that.  You  know  that 
the  day  after  war  was  declared,  she  began 
to  print  paper  money.  The  Bank  of  Eng- 
land had  a  rigidity  that  permitted  of  no  ex- 
pansion. Gold  disappeared  from  circulation 
over  night.  There  was  urgent  need  for 
more  currency,  and  the  Government  started 
its  printing-press.  It  has  added  to  the  total 
of  its  fiat  issue  ever}^  week  during  the  war, 
I  think,  and  is  still  adding.  That  issue  is 
secured  by  a  deposit  of  a  little  gold,  perhaps 
twentj^-eight  and  a  half  million  pounds  of 
gold  under  it.  That  amount  has  remained 
stationary,  and  there  are  government  secur- 
ities also  back  of  this  currency  issue.  But, 
of  course,  that  is  ''pig  on  pork"  as  we  sa}' — 
that  is,  merely  securing  the  Government's 
obligation  with  the  Government's  obligation, 
and  in  the  present  situation  practically  any 
Bank  of  England  note  is  not  redeemable. 
Normally  they  are  redeemable  in  gold.  But 
neither  the  Bank  of  England  nor  the  Gov- 
ernment has  the  gold  to  redeem  any  great 
quantity ;  and  if  anybody  wanted  to  ask  for 
a  redemption  they  would  be  closely  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  use  they  wanted  to  make  of 
the  gold.  The  difficulty  of  making  any  use 
of  gold  in  a  country  which  puts  an  embargo 
on  its  export  is  such  that  the  redemption 
quality  has  now  disappeared. 

The  English  fiscal  year  begins  with  the 
first  of  April.  From  the  first  of  April  to  the 
armistice,  England's  war  cost  was  7^  mil- 
lion pounds  a  day,  roundly.  It  was  a  little 
under  that.  In  the  months  since  the  armis- 
tice her  war  cost  has  been  6^  million  pounds 
a  day.  Why,  the  cost  of  this  war  after  the 
armistice  is  going  to  amaze  the  world ! 

France  on  the  Verge  of  Exhaustion 

Now  let  me  turn  to  France  for  a  moment. 
France  is  bled  white.  That  is  a  trite  state- 
ment, but  it  is  a  statement  that  comes  to  you 
with    crushing    force    when    you    really    see 
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France;  when  you  see  to-day  women  in  the 
railway  yards,  women  on  the  street-cars, 
U'omen  at  many  things  that  men  should  be 
doing.  When  30U  see  men  well  along  in  the 
forties  still  in  uniform,  you  begin  to  appre- 
ciate what  has  happened  in  the  way  of  loss 
of  man  power.  Of  course,  in  Northern 
France  you  do  not  expect  to  find  anything 
but  devastation  and  idleness.  But  there  is 
idleness  all  over  France  just  as  you  find  in 
England,  just  as  you  find  in  Belgium,  just 
as  you   find   in   Italy. 

French  Finances 

In  France,  the  paper  money  is  the  issue 
of  the  Bank  of  France — a  bank  that  has  been 
w^onderfully  well  managed,  that  has  gone 
through  all  the  wars  that  have  been  fought 
since  its  organization,  without  any  question 
of  insolvency.  But  the  amount  of  currency 
issued  by  the  great  Bank  of  France  reaches 
an  appalling  figure.  The  total  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  was  between  five  and  six 
billions  of  francs.  A  total  of  thirty-six  bil- 
lions had  been  reached  when  I  was  in  Paris, 
and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  been  asked 
to  increase  the  legal  limit  to  forty.  Now 
thirty-six  billions  of  francs  is  a  vast  amount. 
We  have  grown  used  to  handling  this  word 
"billions,"  perhaps,  without  understanding 
it.  I  think,  perhaps,  the  French  mind  is  less 
capable  of  understanding  these  great  figures 
than  the  minds  of  some  other  peoples.  The 
Frenchman  is  wonderful  at  detail.  He  is, 
nationally  speaking,  a  man  of  small  business, 
and  I  rather  conceive  that  numerals  in  nine 
ciphers  get  beyond  his  range. 

When  I  first  went  to  Paris,  in  the  middle 
of  February,  there  was  a  situation  that 
seemed  to  me  to  raise  at  once  a  question  of 
the  solvency  of  the  French  Government.  It 
is  facing  a  budget  of  twenty-two  billion 
francs  this  year.  France  had  a  debt,  prior 
to  the  war,  that  was  larger  than  that  of  most 
countries.  It  was  about  $160  per  capita. 
Her  funded  debt  to-day  by  no  means  meas- 
ures her  position.  The  Government  owes  the 
Bank  of  France  twenty  billion  francs  of 
short-term  unfunded  paper.  They  are 
pledged  to  tremendous  payments  to  the 
families  of  the  injured,  payments  of  repara- 
tion to  the  people  who  have  had  their  homes 
or  business  destroyed.  It  was  estimated  to 
me  by,  I  believe,  competent  persons,  that 
when  the  Government  of  France  has  dis- 
charged her  obligations  to  her  own  people, 
she  will  have  a  total  obligation  of  three  hun- 
dred billion  francs. 


Italy's  Tragic  Situation 

Here  is  Italy  with  its  great  army  not  dis- 
banded, and  she  cannot  disband  it  without 
disbanding  it  into  idleness,  and  she  is  afraid 
of  idleness.  Poor  Italy!  You  know  I  am 
pro-Italian  since  I  spent  three  weeks  in 
Italy.  I  had  some  preconceptions  about 
Italy,  reinforced  by  current  conversations  in 
England  and  in  France  and  elsewhere — that 
Italy  came  into  the  war  when  she  got  her 
price;  that  the  greatest  thing  that  she  had 
accomplished  was  a  phenomenal  defeat,  and 
that  when  the  war  was  over  she  wanted  to 
claim  the  credit  and  grab  all  of  the  "swag" 
that  she  could.  Well,  that  view  is  not  cor- 
rect. When  Italy  came  into  the  war  she 
came  to  the  side  that  at  the  time  certainly 
did  not  look  as  if  it  had  the  best  chance.  She 
did  as  brilliant  fighting  in  those  high  places 
as  men  ever  did  in  the  world.  By  treachery, 
through  surprise,  she  suffered  a  horrible  de- 
feat. Her  heart  was  torn  open,  and  she 
came  back  and  put  the  enemy  back.  She  de- 
fended a  line  as  long  as  the  line  across 
France.  She  lost  as  many  men  in  propor- 
tion to  her  population  as  England  lost,  and 
she  has  buried  herself  under  a  crushing  debt. 
My  sympathy  is  with  Italy. 

An  Instance  of  Italian  Patriotism 

I  believe  jou  may  be  interested  in  r.n 
Italian  story.  A  good  many  nations  and  a 
good  many  military  organizations  think  that 
they  won  the  war.  Well,  I  can  tell  you  of 
one  man,  just  one  man,  who,  if  he  did  not 
win  the  war,  saved  the  Allies  from  defeat, 
and  that  man  was  an  Italian,  a  great  manu- 
facturer at  Genoa.  His  father  had  been  a 
great  manufacturer  before  him,  and  had  been 
filled  w^ith  the  idea  that  he  would  resist  Ger- 
man penetration,  that  no  German  money 
should  ever  get  control  in  that  factory,  and 
his  two  sons  inherited  that  feeling  and  were 
absolutely  free  from  any  German  taint. 
WTien  the  w^ar  broke  out  they  offered  to  turn 
their  great  shops  into  munition  works  to 
make  guns.  They  think  there  was  still  Ger- 
man influence  in  the  Italian  Government, 
but  whether  or  not  there  was,  they  got  no 
orders.  That  did  not  phase  them.  They  got 
the  designs  of  French  guns  and  they  made 
two  thousand  cannon — two  thousand  splen- 
did field  pieces — and  when  that  terrible  de- 
feat came  to  Italy  and  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment hastened  to  them  to  ask  them  to  make 
guns  they  had  two  thousand  ready  at  once 
to  put  into  the  field.  But  still  they  had  diffi- 
culty in  getting  further  orders.    At  last  they 
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got  orders,  but  they  could  not  ^et  paid.  At 
one  time,  the  Italian  Government  owed  this 
single  corporation  700,000,000  lire. 

The  firm  employed  100,000  men.  They 
made  10,000  field  guns.  There  may  be  some 
men  here  who  have  tried  to  make  guns  for 
our  army,  and  however  desperately  they  tried 
they  did  not,  in  the  months  between  the 
declaration  of  war  and  the  finish  of  the  war, 
get  very  many  of  them  over  there,  and  they 
will  appreciate  what  making  10,000  guns 
means.  That  is  w^hat  this  one  concern  did. 
They  financed  the  situation  m  spite  of  not 
being  able  to  get  paid,  although  they  did 
finally  get  paid.  I  believe  that  just  those 
two  men  who  ran  that  concern,  who  had 
such  patriotism,  such  foresight,  such  enor- 
mous financial  strength,  such  great  indus- 
trial ability  as  to  produce  these  things,  saved 
Italy  from  defeat,  and  an  Italian  defeat 
would  have  been  very  serious  to  the  Allied 
cause.  And  now  Italy,  under  this  tremen- 
dous debt,  has  to  have  a  million  tons  of  coal  a 
month,  has  to  have  its  cotton,  has  to  have 
ever>'thing.  This  balance  of  necessities  is 
weighted  way  down  and  the  balance  of  its 
exports  is  high  in  the  air.  They  have  little 
to  put  in.     Their  situation  is  very  serious. 

Bolshevism  in  Spain 

I  saw  something  of  the  neutral  countries, 
too.  I  w^as  in  Spain.  Spain  has  been  un- 
harmed, has  prospered  as  she  never  pros- 
pered before,  and  but  for  a  terrible  canker 
in  her  heart  would  be  the  most  promising 
place  in  Europe.  That  canker  is  the  labor 
situation.  There  w^as  presented  at  Barce- 
lona as  perfect  a  laboratory  of  Bolshevism  as 
you  ever  saw\  An  organization  that  was  the 
most  mysterious,  the  most  terrifying  of  any 
organization  that  I  ever  encountered.  It 
takes  in  the  w^hole  labor  population  there. 
It  is  secret  to  the  extent  that  the  members 
themselves  do  not  know^  who  guides  it.  It 
calls  general  strikes  merely  for  gymnastic 
exercises.  It  rules  by  assassination.  At  the 
time  I  was  there  seventy-two  employers  and 
foremen  had  within  a  few  weeks  been  assas- 
sinated— and  not  one  conviction.  No  wit- 
nesses would  testify.  They  were  terrified. 
No  juries  would  convict;  they  were  terrified. 
They  had  terrified  the  papers.  They  had 
told  the  papers,  **you  can't  publish  anything 
that  we  do  not  censor."  They  censored  one 
paper  for  publishing  an  oiBcial  order  of  the 
Government,  fined  it  5000  pesetas,  and  told 
the  ow^ners  they  would  destroy  the  presses 
if  they  did  not  pay.     They  did  pay,  but  the 


censorship  became  so  absurd  that  everv 
paper  there  stopped  publication.  Now  there 
was  Bolshevism  in  the  making  aided  by  Rus- 
sian money,  aided  by  German  men.  There 
is  no  question  about  it  whatever. 

Counterfeit  Money 

This  use  of  Russian  money  brings  up  an 
interesting  subject.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  you  have  seen  of  it  in  the  papers  here, 
but  the  best  bureau  of  engraving  and  print- 
ing, the  best  money  factory  in  the  world, 
next  to  the  Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engrav- 
ing in  Washington,  was  located  in  Petro- 
grad.  The  theory  of  the  Bolshevists  was 
that  in  their  order  of  society  there  was  no 
place  for  money.  They  saw  it  was  difficult, 
however,  to  go  on  without  money,  and  so 
they  set  to  work  to  print  so  much  money  as 
to  make  money  useless.  They  w^ent  further 
than  that.  They  wanted  money  for  their 
propaganda  purposes  in  other  countries. 
They  found  no  way  so  easy  as  to  make  it. 
They  have  counterfeited  the  pound,  the 
franc,  the  mark,  the  lira,  the  peseta.  To 
what  extent  I  am  unable  to  say.  That  it 
has  been  done  there  is  no  question.  Some 
of  the  English  counterfeits  have  found  their 
way  to  England.  A  good  many  of  the  Eng- 
lish counterfeits  w^ere  used  in  the  Near  East, 
because  they  liked  the  pounds  better  there 
than  rubles,  and  so  the  Bolshevists  supplied 
the  pound. 

Industry  Must  Be  Restarted 

Regarding  Russia,  the  picture  I  see  is  a 
Russia  exploited  by  Germany,  with  no  one 
to  hinder,  because  the  Russian  leaders  have 
been  driven  ,from  the  country  or  extermi- 
nated there.  That  opens  an  interesting  pros- 
pect of  the  future  of  Europe.  Of  course 
Germany  will  be  hampered  by  every  pos- 
sible means  that  can  be  laid  upon  her.  Noth- 
ing is  too  severe,  if  it  could  be  w^reaked  upon 
the  people  who  deserve  the  punishment.  I 
doubt  if  all  the  German  people  do  deserve 
the  punishment.  I  believe  it  w^as  a  small 
minority  that  led  Germany  into  this  w^ar. 
I  have  been  tremendously  impressed  with 
the  powder  of  minorities.  Those  are  two 
examples,  but  you  find  examples  everywhere, 
of  what  an  active  minority,  capable  in  han- 
dling propaganda,  can  do,  matched  against 
the  phlegmatic  majority  that  does  not  hang 
together  and  does  not  try  to  present  its  case. 

And  so  there  is,  in  every  country  in  Eu- 
rope, a  small  minority  to-day  that  actually 
questions  the  justice  and  right  of  the  present 
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capitalistic  order.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
it  wielded  an  influence  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  its  numbers, — that  it  was  active,  in- 
telligent, that  it  put  out  propaganda  and 
was  dangerous.  I  believe  there  is  such  a 
minority  in  ever)'  European  country  that  is 
dangerous.  The  things  that  it  will  best  feed 
upon  are  dissatisfaction,  want  and  hunger. 

And  that  is  why,  I  believe,  there  is  no 
safety  in  the  world  if  we  cannot  devise  some 
means  of  re-starting  industry-  in  Europe — 
giving  employment  to  those  people,  setting 
production  going  again,  giving  them  some- 
thing to  exchange  for  the  things  that  they 
must  have.  And  I  am  impressed  \v\xh  the 
wealth  of  America  compared  with  those 
countries  that  to  live  must  have  great  impor- 
tations from  outside  of  the  countr}-.  Take 
poor  Italy.  She  has  not  a  pound  of  coal.  She 
must  have  a  million  pounds  a  month — must 
have  cotton,  wool,  minerals — in  fact,  all  the 
great  raw  materials.  Take  the  situation  of 
France — much  more  self-contained,  so  far 
as  mere  food  is  concerned,  but  absolutely 
dependent  upon  us  for  cotton ;  on  Italy  and 
Japan  for  silk,  and  on  other  countries  for 
other  raw  materials — and  France  is  not  a 
great  exporting  nation.  She  used  to  balance 
her  budget  by  income  on  her  foreign  invest- 
ments. Just  look  at  those  foreign  invest- 
ments for  a  moment — twenty  billion  of 
francs  invested  in  Russian  Government 
Loan ;  five  billions  in  Russian  industries ; 
five  billions  in  Turkish  Government  paper ; 
a  large  amount  in  Greek  and  Balkan  se- 
curity. Now  the  income  on  that  huge  foreign 
investment  went  far  to  balance  the  interna- 
tional position  of  France  and  that  income 
has  disappeared. 

Well,  I  could  go  on  putting  on  black 
paint  on  this  background,  but  I  think  I  have 
covered  enough.  Now  is  it  hopeless,  or  can 
we  do  something  about  it?  That  is  the 
whole  point.  Well,  we  can  do  something. 
We  have  got  to  do  something  about  it.  If 
we  do  not,  it  will  do  something  about  us. 

We  Myist  Send  Materials,  Machinery,  Food 

Well,  what  can  we  do?  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  can  furnish  the  credit  to  rehabilitate 
the  Governmental  credits  of  Europe.  Many 
of  them  are  too  badly  involved  already.  I  do 
believe  that  we  must  furnish  these  things 
that  are  essential  to  the  re-starting  of  indus- 
try in  Europe,  and  I  believe  we  must  furnish 
these  things  to  all  Europe.  It  won't  do  to 
use  the  usual  methods  of  money-lenders ;  to 
pick  out  the  best  security  and  say  we  will 


take  a  chance  on  this  and  let  the  rest  go. 
We  must  lend  in  the  measure  of  the  neces- 
8it}%  rather  than  in  the  measure  of  the  secur- 
ity, because  there  is  no  security  anywhere  so 
long  as  you  leave  part  of  Europe  idle,  in 
want  and  hunger,  ready  for  Bolshevism, 
ready  for  some  uprising,  something  that  will 
better  their  condition.  And  I  -want  to  tell 
you  that  there  is  a  minority  in  every  country 
in  Europe,  an  active  minority,  that  believes 
in  a  program  for  upsetting  the  present  social 
order.  In  England  employers  estimated  to 
me  that  that  minority  was  10  to  15  per  cent. 
A  minority  that  actually  believes  the  whole 
theory  of  property  rights  should  be  aban- 
doned, that  we  should  go  into  a  communistic 
state  of  society.  There  is  inflammable  ma- 
terial in  every  countr}^  in  Europe.  You 
leave  any  part  of  it  unprotected,  you  leave 
any  part  of  it  idle,  hungry,  starving,  and 
there  is  going  to  be  social  disorder  that  will 
be  a  plague  spot.  It  is  infectious.  It  is 
likely  to  spread.  So  I  believe  that  if  we  are 
to  tackle  this  subject  of  rehabilitating  the  in- 
dustry of  Europe,  we  must  make  a  compre- 
hensive job  of  it.  We  have  got  to  furnish 
the  raw  material,  the  machiner}%  a  certain 
amount  of  food,  and  the  equipment  for  rail- 
roads to  make  a  start  at  getting  this  indus- 
trial cycle  going  again  all  over  Europe. 

Now  some  of  you  may  say,  "Vanderlip  is 
excited.  He  has  got  too  imaginative  a  brain 
in  looking  at  this  thing.  This  war  is  over. 
This  tangle  is  going  to  work  out  in  the  long 
run,  it  always  has.  There  have  been  tangles 
before.  There  have  been  wars  before,  and 
in  the  long  run  this  will  work  out.  Don't 
get  excited.  Let  us  take  care  of  ourselves 
at  home.  Let  us  not  get  involved  in  too 
many  foreign  financial  entanglements."  You 
know  that  a  hungry  stomach  cannot  wait 
for  the  economists'  *'in  the  long  run."  The 
man  starves  to  death,  and  before  he  will  do 
that  he  will  go  into  revolution.  This  thing 
would  w^ork  out  in  the  long  run  if  it  were 
one  country,  but  it  is  all  the  European  con- 
tinent. The  inter-reactions  of  one  industry 
on  another  are  broken  up.  The  whole  ma- 
chine is  disorganized ;  it  won't  work  out  in 
the  long  run,  unless  we  help  it  work  out. 

Help  Europe   to  Help  Hereslf! 

Europe  must  save  itself.  You  cannot  do 
it  by  charity,  but  we  have  got  to  get  a  little 
priming  in  the  pump  to  get  this  thing  started. 
I  don't  believe  in  charity  for  Europe — money 
charity.  We  have  done  a  good  deal  of  that. 
I   do   believe  in  a  charity  of   mind   toward 
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Europe.  1  am  no  lunger  critical  of  any  "fool 
thing"  that  a  European  nation  does.  It  is 
entitled  to  do  fool  things.  I'hey  are  in  a 
state  of  mind,  they  are  in  a  nervous  tension 
and  shaken  morale,  they  are  oppressed  by  the 
harassing  situations ;  so'  why  should  they 
not  grasp  greedily  for  anything  in  this  peace 
conference  that  would  staunch  their  wounds? 
Let  us  be  sympathetic  with  them,  but  I  do 
not  think  we  need  to  be  charitable  to  the 
extent  of  trying  to  support  them,  because 
we  cannot  do  it.  That  would  only  postpone 
the  days  of  their  trouble.  They  must  go  to 
work,  and  we  must  help  put  them  to  work. 
I  think  a  group  of  nations  that  can  furnish 
the  things  that  Europe  needs,  should  make 
an  international  loan  to  those  countries,  not 
of  money — I  w^ould  not  put  any  money  into 
those  treasuries  at  present — but  a  loan  of  the 
credits  that  pay  for  the  machinery,  equip- 
ment for  the  railroads,  raw  material,  sending 
it  on  time,  having  the  payments  secured  by 
the  very  best  security  that  they  can  give — 
and  that  means  special  security — and  I  would 
make  this  comprehensive  attempt  to  re-start 
the  industries.  I  think  we  could  do  it  and 
I  think  Europe  would  start  on  towards  a 
normal  life. 

Along  with  that  duty  is  the  greatest  op- 
portunity that  ever  came  to  a  people.  Why, 
we  are  the  darling  of  the  gods.  No  nation 
in  all  times  was  ever  so  placed,  if  civilization 
will  really  move  on  once  more  over  there. 
Here  we  are,  the  reservoir  of  the  world's 
capital,  and  at  the  same  time  the  reservoir 
of  raw  materials.    We  can  finance  the  world 


and  feed  tile  world's  industry  with  its  raw 
material.  There  have  been  nations  that 
were  the  financial  reservoirs,  but  they  were 
not  also  the  reservoirs  of  raw  material.  The 
luture  that  America  has  with  its  present 
opportunities  is  very  great  if  the  Old  World 
goes  on  and  does  not  go  back — and  never 
more  hung  on  one  word  than  on  that  word 
"if" — because  it  may  not  go  forward.  It 
is  distinctly  possible  that  it  may  not  go  for- 
ward, but  it  is  up  to  us  to  do  all  that  we  can, 
and  what  will  be  asked  will  not  be  great. 
Remember,  what  I  am  prophesying  is  not 
something  that  runs  into  these  astronomical 
figures  that  now  constitute  nations'  finances. 
It  is  something  that  will  be  translated  into 
goods  with  all  the  determining  limiting  fac- 
tors of  time  to  manufacture,  of  bottoms  to 
transport.  Even  a  billion  dollars  would  lay 
down  a  tremendous  amount  of  goods  to  get 
these  factories  started.  It  would  ultimately 
need  more,  but,  whatever  it  needs,  it  is  still 
within  a  measure  that  we  and  some  of  the 
other  nations  who  could  supply  in  part  what 
is  wanted,  could  give,  and  I  believe  that  that 
is  the  course  that  will  save  the  day  for  Eu- 
rope and  will  make  a  future  beyond  all  esti- 
mate for  ourselves. 

We  stand  in  a  position  to  be  of  the  great- 
est usefulness  to  the  world,  and  if  we  are 
useful  we  need  not  worry  about  our  recom- 
pense. If  we  hunt  for  opportunities  of  serv- 
ice, rewards  will  come.  If  America  looks 
to  her  opportunities  for  service  to  a  stricken 
world,  her  opportunities  will  be  such  as  were 
never  before  measured  in  any  country. 
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THE  editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews 
has  asked  me  to  w^rite  a  sketch  of  the 
career  of  Frank  Arthur  Vanderlip,  and  I 
am  glad  to  comply  because  it  seems  desirable 
that  this  story  of  individual  success  and 
achievement  should  be  told  at  this  time.  We 
are  passing  through  a  period  of  excitement 
and  social  turmoil.  The  w^orld  has  suffered 
the  greatest  catastrophe  in  history  and  needs 
that  all  its  recuperative  powers  shall  be 
brought  into  operation  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Unfortunately,  a  lot  of  misguided  people 
think  they  see  in  this  situation  an  opportunity 
to  overthrow  the  existing  order  of  society 
and  substitute  something  radically  different. 
Therefore,  instead  of  cooperating  to  get  the 
wheels  of  industry  turning,  they  are  using 
every  efiort  to  increase  the  disorder. 

These  persons  lay  all  emphasis  upon  the 
inequalities  which  exist  in  society,  assuming 
that  the  possessors  of  wealth  have  taken  it 
away  from  others.  Their  remedy  is  to  re- 
strain and  suppress  the  individual,  holding 
down  the  man  of  exceptional  energy  and  ini- 
tiative. The  doctrine  is  preached  in  the 
name  of  liberty,  but  the  object  is  to  curb 
individual  ambition  and  freedom. 

That  there  are  necessary  restrictions  upon 
individual  freedom  in  social  relations  is  of 
course  true,  the  rights  of  one  person  ending 
where  they  impinge  upon  the  rights  of 
others ;  but  this  rule  does  not  apply  to  ac- 
tivities which,  w^hile  beneficial  to  the  indi- 
vidual, are  also  beneficial  to  society  as  a 
whole.  Within  this  great  field  it  is  desirable 
that  there  shall  be  the  freest  possible  play 
for  individual  ambition  and  energy,  for  it  is 
by  the  initiative  and  development  of  its  in- 
dividual members  that  society  advances. 

The  best  proof  of  this  is  to  be  had  by 
study  of  the  careers  of  men  who  have  been 
exceptionally  successful  in  the  business  world, 
and  in  the  case  of  Frank  Vanderlip  we  have 
one  of  a  boy  rising  from  the  ranks  of  the 
common  people,  by  his  own  efforts,  without 
adventitious  circumstances,  to  a  position  of 
leadership  and  great  power.  It  will  be  in- 
teresting to  mark  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics which  have  contributed  to  his  sue- 
so 


cess,  first  as  a  boy  and  young  man,  a  wage- 
earner,  laying  the  foundations  of  his  career, 
and  later  as  a  financial  leader,  directing  large 
interests,  and  responsible  for  policies  affect- 
ing the  common  welfare.  Let  us  consider 
whether  these  characteristics  are  inimical  to 
the  common  interest  of  the  community.  Did 
he  win  any  stage  of  his  advancement  by  acts 
that  were  harmful  to  fellow-w^orkers  or 
prejudicial  to  anyone?  Has  he  climbed  up 
by  pulling  or  pushing  anybody  else  down  or 
have  his  efforts  contributed  to  the  general 


progress 


Early  Life 


Frank  Vanderlip  was  born  in  Aurora, 
Illinois,  fifty-four  years  ago.  His  father  w^as 
a  blacksmith  by  trade,  but  had  become  the 
superintendent  of  a  wagon-factor}^  His 
health  failed  while  Frank  was  a  boy,  and  he 
bought  a  farm  to  which  he  moved  his  family. 
In  1878  he  died,  leaving  a  widow  and  three 
children ;  and  of  the  latter  Frank,  then  aged 
fourteen,  was  the  oldest.  The  family  re 
mained  on  the  farm  another  year,  Fran! 
working  on  the  place  and  attending  a  coun- 
try district  school. 

At  this  time  occurred  the  first  incident  to 
be  cited  as  displaying  traits  of  character 
which  marked  him  for  success.  He  had  the 
job  of  caring  for  a  bunch  of  forty  calves 
through  one  summer,  for  w^hich  he  was  prom- 
ised and  received  one  of  the  calves,  and  sold 
this  calf  for  $12.  The  New  York  Tribune 
was  advertising  to  give  a  five  years'  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Weekly  Tribunej  together  with 
a  copy  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary, 
for  $12,  and  to  this  purpose  the  newly  ac- 
quired wealth  was  devoted.  Then,  as  at 
every  later  opportunity,  when  the  choice  was 
between  immediate  gratification  and  denial 
which  enabled  him  to  prepare  for  something 
better,  he  chose  the  latter. 

Machine  Shop  and  University 

When  he  was  15  the  family  moved  back 
into  Aurora,  and  Frank  went  to  work  as  an 
apprentice  in  a  machine  shop,  tending  a 
lathe.      He   wanted   an   education,   but   the 
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family  income  was  too  slender  to  finance  it, 
and  he  set  to  work  to  prepare  himself  for 
college  by  night  study,  and  to  save  the  neces- 
sary capital  out  of  his  wage,  which  was  75 
cents  per  day  for  ten  hours.  In  a  little 
over  a  year  at  this  rate,  living  at  home,  he 
saved  up  $225,  and,  having  completed  his 
preparatory  studies,  he  entered  the  Fresh- 
man Class  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  at 
Champaign,  in  the  year  1880-1881. 

He  got  work  in  a  machine  shop  in  Cham- 
paign, at  $1.25  per  day  for  Saturdays  and 


vacations,  to  eke  out  his  savings,  and  in  this 
way  made  them  carry  him  about  a  year  and 
a  half.  Then  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
go  back  to  work,  and  he  returned  to  the  ma- 
chine shop  in  Aurora  and  completed  his  ap- 
prenticeship. He  continued  by  .night  his 
studies  in  higher  mathematics,  and  learned 
stenography,  not  that  stenography  was 
needed  in  the  machine  shop  but  by  way  of 
being  ready  for  other  possible  opportunities. 
He  worked  in  the  shop  until  the  end  of 
1883,  when  it  closed  down  in  a  dull  season 
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and  he  got  his  first  job  as  a  newspaper  re- 
porter on  the  Aurora  Post. 

Studying  Finance 

Meantime,  however,  he  had  formed  what 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  valued  friendships  of 
his  life,  with  Joseph  French  Johnson,  now 
Dean  of  the  New  York  University  School 
of  Commerce,  who  lived  then  in  Aurora,  and 
conducted  "The  Investors'  Agency,"  a  bu- 
reau of  information  upon  investments,  in 
Chicago.  He  soon  went  to  the  Agency  as 
stenographer  and  assistant  to  Mr.  Johnson, 
and  when  the  latter  went  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune  as  its  Financial  Editor,  the  subject 
of  our  sketch,  whom  at  the  age  of  20  we  may 
now  call  Mr.  Vanderlip,  took  charge  of  the 
Agency.  In  this  work  he  obtained  his  first 
familiarity  with  corporation  finance.  He 
read  widely  to  qualify  himself  for  this  work, 
and  when  Mr.  Johnson  left  the  Tribune  in 
1890  to  found  the  Spokane  Statesman,  Mr. 
Vanderlip  at  the  age  of  26  succeeded  him  as 
Financial  Editor  of  the  Tribune. 

The  next  chapter,  from  1890  to  1897,  is 
that  of  alert,  enterprising,  capable  and  inde- 
fatigable newspaper  work,  supplemented  by 
a  regular  course  of  studies  in  economics  at 
the  Universit}-  of  Chicago,  under  Professors 
J.  Laurence  Laughlin  and  A.  C.  Miller, 
the  latter  now  a  member  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  His  newspaper  work  kept  him 
up  until  midnight,  but  he  was  on  hand  for 
an  8 :30  a.  m.  recitation  at  the  University. 

Distinction  in  Newspaper  Work 

The  Yerkes  regime  in  the  street  railway 
history  of  Chicago  was  then  in  full  swing. 
It  was  a  period  when  not  much  consideration 
was  given  to  either  the  rights  of  the  public 
or  of  minority  stockholders,  and  a  financial 
editor  who  would  not  take  the  trouble  to 
pry  very  deeply  into  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
panies would  have  been  highly  appreciated 
by  the  management. 

Young  \^anderlip,  however,  had  the  abil- 
it>^  and  the  will  to  go  into  their  affairs,  and 
with  money  from  his  own  pocket  he  bought 
one  share  in  each  of  the  public  utilities 
operating  in  the  city,  in  order  to  have  a  stock- 
holder's right  to  attend  meetings  and  ask 
for  information.  Outside  of  the  officials 
of  the  companies  he  became  the  best  posted 
man  in  Chicago  about  the  finances  of  the 
companies,  and  he  used  his  knowledge  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public.  Here  was  exhibited  a 
sense  of  responsibility  to  the  public  which 
he  was  serving. 


At  this  time  he  formed  the  acquaintance 
of  Lyman  J.  Gage,  then  President  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  and  of 
the  other  bankers  of  the  city,  and  their  opin- 
ion of  him  was  shown  upon  two  occasions 
when  emergencies  developed  in  the  financial 
situation.  One  of  these  \vas  upon  the  failure 
of  Moore  Brothers,  who  occupied  a  very 
prominent  position  in  Chicago.  The  bankers 
of  the  cit}-  held  a  night  meeting  at  the  home 
of  Philip  Armour  to  consider  the  situation 
before  the  news  was  made  public.  It  was 
deemed  necessary  that  the  Chicago  Stock  Ex- 
change should  not  be  opened  on  the  following 
morning.  The  efifect  of  the  news,  if  presented 
in  a  sensational  manner,  was  feared,  and,  as  a 
result  of  the  conference,  Frank  Vanderlip 
was  sent  for.  He  undertook  to  handle  the 
news,  and  prepared  a  statement,  headlines 
and  all,  for  each  of  the  morning  papers. 

He  then  visited  each  newspaper  office  and 
informed  the  editor  that  he  had  a  story  which 
he  would  gWt  upon  the  understanding  that 
it  would  be  published  exactly  as  supplied, 
without  additions.  All  but  one  used  it  upon 
the  terms ;  one  declined  the  terms  and  went 
to  press  without  any  account  of  the  affair. 
The  story  gave  all  the  essential  facts,  but 
without  the  sensational  treatment  which  in 
time  of  surprise  and  excitement  might  have 
worked  disaster  to  the  banking  situation. 

Several  years  later,  when  the  National 
Bank  of  Illinois,  one  of  the  leading  insti- 
tutions of  the  city,  was  found  to  be  upon 
the  point  of  failure,  another  midnight 
meeting  was  held,  and  again  Vanderlip  was 
sent  for  and  the  announcement  confided  to 
his  discretion.  It  was  handled  successfully 
as  before. 

Goes    to    Washington 

The  announcement  that  Mr.  Gage  would 
be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  President 
McKinley's  Cabinet  suggested  a  new  thought 
to  our  financial  writer,  now  32  years  old. 
He  had  left  the  Chicago  Tribune  the  year 
before  and  bought  a  one-half  interest  in  the 
Chicago  Economist,  a  weekly  financial  jour- 
nal, to  get  established  in  business  on  his  own 
account.  He  was  also  editing  the  Rand- 
McNally  Bankers'  Monthly,  and  a  couple  of 
trade  publications,  working  like  a  horse,  as 
he  always  had  done.  The  new  idea  was 
that  he  would  like  to  attach  himself  to  Mr. 
Gage,  and  spend  a  year  in  the  Treasury,  to 
broaden  his  knowledge  of  public  finance. 

He  made  the  proposal  to  Mr.  Gage  and 
the  latter  made  him  private  secretar}',  at  a 
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salary  of  $2500  per  year.  Here  again  was 
displayed  his  indifference  to  immediate  results 
as  compared  with  an  opportunity  to  add  to 
his  equipment  and  knowledge  and  prepare 
himself  for  something  better  in  the  future. 
The  earnings  which  he  relinquished  in  Chi- 
cago were  more  than  twice  the  salary  which 
he  accepted  in  Washington.  However,  with- 
out any  expectation  on  his  part,  Secretary 
Gage  soon  asked  the  President  to  appoint  him 
to  the  position  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  with  a  salary  of  $4500  per  year. 

Assistant  Secretary   of  the    Treasury 

As  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
IVIr.  Vanderlip  had  the  financial  bureaus  and 
the  personnel  of  the  Department  under  him. 
He  stood  for  the  merit  system  in  the  civil 
service  against  pressure  for  political  patron- 
age, and  it  was  at  his  instance  that  the  ex- 
isting regulation  was  adopted  providing  that 
preliminary  to  dismissal  a  civil-service  em- 
ployee must  be  furnished  with  written 
charges  and  given  an  opportunity  to  make 
reply,  the  record  being  subject  to  review  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

But  he  was  for  the  merit  system  also  in 
requiring  honest  service ;  he  made  a  reputa- 
tion as  an  organizer  and  disciplinarian 
throughout  the  Department.  He  did  more 
to  clear  out  dead  wood  and  reform  the  rou- 
tine methods  than  had  been  done  since  the 
Civil  War.  His  energizing  touch  w^as  felt 
in  every  division.  Of  course  he  had  the  con- 
fidence and  support  of  Secretary  Gage,  and 
between  the  two  there  developed  not  only 
complete  sympathy  in  purposes  but  a  per- 
sonal affection  which  on  each  side  will  en- 
dure while  life  shall  last. 

The  two  leading  features  of  Secretary 
Gage's  able  administration  of  the  Treasury 
were  the  Spanish-American  w^ar  loan  and 
the  refunding  operation  conducted  later,  by 
which  most  of  the  Government's  outstand- 
ing debt,  bearing  interest  at  3  and  4  per 
cent.,  was  converted  into  2  per  cents.  The 
latter  especially  was  an  achievement  doing 
credit  to  the  Secretary's  initiative  and  finan- 
cial judgment,  for  there  w^ere  many  doubters 
in  high  circles  as  to  its  success.  The  feature 
of  the  Spanish  War  Loan  was  that  it  was 
placed  by  popular  subscription  and  handled 
directly  by  the  Treasury.  Both  of  the  un- 
dertakings involved  a  great  amount  of  extra 
labor  and  supervision,  and  an  extension  of 
the  organization  of  the  Department;  and  the 
executive  task  at  once  devolved  upon  Mr. 
Vanderlip. 


As  financial  editor  of  the  As  Assistant  Secretary  of 

Chicago   Daily   Tribune  the  Treasury 

MR.  VANDERLIP  AT  TWO  INTERESTING  STAGES  IN   HIS 
CAREER 

Invited  to  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York 

His  work  in  handling  these  matters  and 
in  connection  with  the  regular  business  of 
the  financial  bureaus,  including  that  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currencjs  brought  him 
in  contact  with  bankers;  and  early  in  1901 
Mr.  James  Stillman,  President  of  The  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York,  proposed 
that  he  resign  from  the  Treasury  and  join 
the  staff  of  that  institution.  He  was  ready 
to  move  on,  and  accepted,  leaving  Washing- 
ton in  March,  with  the  understanding  that 
he  would  enter  the  bank  on  July  1. 

He  had  never  been  abroad.  He  wanted 
to  know  something,  first-hand,  about  indus- 
try, banking,  and  social  conditions  in  Europe. 
He  made  a  rapid  circuit  which  took  him  to 
the  principal  capitals  and  industrial  centers 
in  about  three  months.  It  was  a  very  inter- 
esting time  to  go.  The  United  States  was 
in  the  full  tide  of  the  great  industrial  ex- 
pansion which  followed  upon  the  settlement 
of  the  Free  Silver  agitation  and  the  close  of 
the  war  with  Spain.  It  was  the  period  of 
industrial  reorganization  and  consolidation, 
when  our  industrial  leaders  were  beginning 
to  put  into  effect  the  lessons  they  had  been 
learning  in  standardized  mass  production. 
Europe  was  startled  by  w^hat  this  country 
was  doing.  For  the  first  time  America  w^as 
appearing  as  a  formidable  competitor  in 
world  markets,  and  even  in  Europe.  More- 
over, we  had  had  good  crops  while  Europe 
had  had  light  ones,  so  that  our  agricultural 
exports  were  very  large,  and  altogether  our 
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Photograph  by  Paul  Thompson,  New  York 

MR.    VANDERLIP,    AS    CHAIRMAN    OF    THE    NATIONAL 
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trade  balance   reached   proportions  which   to 
Europe  seemed  almost  threatening. 

Observations  in  Europe 

Our  traveler  was  well  equipped  and  keen 
to  observe  European  conditions.  He  knew 
machiner\"  and  industrial  methods  and  the 
financial  resources  of  this  countr}%  and  was 
immensely  interested  in  what  he  saw.  Every- 
where but  in  Germany  he  was  impressed  by 
the  inferiority  of  industrial  methods  as  com- 
pared with  American  methods,  and  pa^'ticu- 
larly  with  the  slavishness  to  routine  and  ab- 
sence of  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  improve- 
ment. Society,  particularly  in  Eastern  and 
Southern  Europe,  seemed  to  be  at  a  stand- 
still. Although  population  was  increasing 
and  making  further  demands  on  natural  re- 
sources, there  appeared  to  be  no  thought  of 
improving  the  common  welfare  by  increasing 
production.  He  said  the  greatest  ingenuity 
was  exercised  in  devising  positions  where  the 
service  performed  was  useless,  and  that  that 
system  seemed  to  be  considered  best  which 
kept  the  most  people  employed. 

The  way  his  fresh,  vigorous  spirit  reacted 


to  some  of  his  experiences  is  illustrated   by 
the  following,  from  his  writings  on  the  trip : 

Everywhere  flunkeys  stand  read}'  to  perform 
unnecessary  services  for  one.  You  are  not  given 
an  opportunity'  even  to  open  the  door — a  retainer 
always  stands  ready  to  do  it  for  you,  and  then 
hold  out  his  hand.  If  you  call  at  a  bank  or  a 
public  office,  the  concierge  opens  the  door  with 
great  obsequiousness  and  hands  you  over  to  a 
guide,  who  shows  you  to  the  door  of  the  room 
sought,  where  a  flunke\^  takes  your  hat  and  coat, 
another  your  card,  and  still  another  ushers  you  in 
The  street-sprinkling  carts  in  Vienna 
make  a  good  illustration.  A  hose  about  six  feet 
long  is  attached  to  the  rear  of  the  car,  and  a 
rope  about  ten  feet  long  is  tied  to  the  end  of  the 
hose.  One  man  drives  the  cart  while  another 
walks  behind  holding  the  rope  and  swinging  the 
hose  from  side  to  side.  .  .  .  That  is  the  kind 
of  Chinese  economics  which  I  heard  from  edu- 
cated men  in  various  cities  on  the  Continent.  It 
did  not  seem  to  occur  to  them  that  work  makes 
work;  that  the  amount  of  work  which  the  world 
wants  done  and  is  ready  to  pay  for  is  capable  of 
indefinite  increase,  or  that  habits  of  slothful  and 
unnecessary  work  must  breed  a  people  incapable 
of  energ}'  and  enterprise.  It  takes  two  men 
to  handle  a  plough  in  Europe,  not  because  one 
man  really  cannot  do  it  alone,  but  because  public 
sentiment  approves  the  employment  of  an  extra 
man  wherever  the  slightest  excuse  can  be  found 
for  him. 

His  observ^ations  upon  Europe  were  em- 
bodied in  a  little  volume  entitled  "Commer- 
cial Invasion  of  Europe,"  and  in  numerous 
addresses  and  magazine  articles. 

IVIaking  His  if  ay  in  Weiu  York 

On  July  15  ,1901,  he  walked  into  The  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York  and  took  his 
seat  at  an  empty  desk.  He  had  the  title  of 
Vice-President  and  a  salar}'  of  $10,000  per 
year,  but  it  was  up  to  him  to  create  a  place 
for  himself.  He  knew  the  functions  of  a 
bank  and  had  a  good  knowledge  of  banking 
theory,  but  had  had  no  experience  in  bank- 
ing methods  or  routine,  and  he  was  not  there 
to  displace  anyone  or  take  over  any  work 
already  being  performed.  He  was  to  use 
his  head  and  find  out  something  new  that 
might  be  done  that  would  be  serviceable 
to  the  bank  and  its  customers. 

His  experience  in  the  Treasury  and  par- 
ticularly his  familiarity  with  Government 
bonds  suggested  the  first  line  of  effort.  The 
bank  was  the  New  York  correspondent  of  a 
large  number  of  countr}'  banks  over  the 
country,  and  these  banks  were  using  Gov- 
ernment bonds  as  security  for  their  circu- 
lating notes,  and  buying  and  selling  as  suited 
their  convenience.  He  started  a  department 
to   give  particular  attention   to   this  service 
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for  correspondent  banks,  not  only  buying:  and 
selling  the  bonds  as  desired,  but  depositing 
them  at  the  Treasury  in  compliance  with 
law,  receiving  the  bank  notes,  and  acting  as 
the  full  agent  of  the  distant  bank.  In  con- 
nection with  this  service  he  started  the 
Monthly  Bank  Letter,  or  Bulletin,  which  at 
first  was  devoted  mainly  to  Government 
bonds  and  the  features  of  Government 
finance  of  especial  interest  to  bankers. 

He  also  began  a  series  of  pamphlet  publi- 
cations, handbooks  related  in  one  way  or 
another  to  banking  service,  and  intended  to 
be  useful  to  correspondent  banks.  He  had 
numerous  invitations  to  deliver  public  ad- 
dresses, and  some  of  the  addresses  were  of 
notable  character.  One  of  these  was  at  Wil- 
mington, North  Carolina,  in  September, 
1903,  when  he  reviewed  the  banking  ex- 
pansion which  had  taken  place  since  the 
close  of  the  Spanish  War  and  gave  a  note 
of  warning  which  instantly  caught  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country,  and  proved  to  be  a  cor- 
rect analysis  of  the  banking  and  industrial 
situation.  It  gave  a  distinct  and  useful  check 
to  a  period  of  credit  expansion  which  had 
run  quite  far  enough.  Four  years  later, 
when  the  boom  was  on  again,  but  condi- 
tions were  no  more  critical,  an  untoward 
development  touched  off  the  panic  of   1907. 

The  service  of  correspondent  banks  be- 
came popular,  and  that  class  of  business  in- 
creased with  The  National  City  Bank.  Then 
this  Bond  Department  began  to  deal  in  other 
bonds,  municipal  and  corporation  issues,  un- 
til gradually  this  developed  into  a  large  busi- 
ness and  The  National  City  Bank  came 
eventually  into  the  front  rank  in  the  bond 
field.  A  profitable  adjunct  had  been  added 
to  the  bank's  business,  and  largely  by  adding 
a  new  service  which  was  appreciated  by  the 
bank's  patrons. 

Mr.  Stillman  appreciated  the  development 
that  was  going  on  and  gradually  drew  Mr. 
Vanderlip  into  a  larger  part  in  all  the  af- 
fairs of  the  bank,  until  it  became  an  open 
secret  that  the  former  contemplated  retire- 
ment and  had  fixed  upon  the  latter  as  his 
successor.  In  1909  Mr.  Stillman  carried 
out  the  plan  he  had  contemplated  for  several 
years,  and  Mr.  Vanderlip  was  elected  to  the 
presidency. 

His  Part  in  Banking  Reform 

Mr.  Vanderlip  fully  understood  the  pecu- 
liar weakness  of  the  American  banking  situa- 
tion under  the  system,  or  lack  of  system, 
which   existed    prior   to    the    passage   of    the 


Federal  Reserve  Act.  It  was  a  system  of 
individual  banks,  without  cohesive  strength 
or  means  by  which  the  combined  resources 
could  be  used  effectively  m  times  of  emer- 
gency. It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  bankers 
that  from  time  to  time  panics  swept  over 
the  country  and  they  were  obliged  to  suspend 
cash  payments:  it  was  due  to  the  inadequacy 
of  the  system.  A  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  bankers  and  economists  understood  the 
dangers  of  the  situation  and  the  remedy  that 
was  required.  They  labored  for  banking 
reform,  but  the  inertia  and  conservatism  of 
the  great  body  of  bankers,  and  of  Congress, 
were  too  great  to  be  overcome  until  the  panic 
of  1907  furnished  an  object  lesson  which 
compelled  attention. 

Mr.  Vanderlip  had  been  one  of  the  earnest 
advocates  of  banking  reform.  As  Chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  he  reported  early  in 
1907,  before  the  panic,  a  set  of  resolutions 
urging  banking  reform  and  declaring  in 
favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  Central  Bank 
of  Issue,  along  the  lines  of  the  Aldrich  Plan 
afterward  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  Na- 
tional Monetary  Commission. 

Four  years  later,  after  the  National  Mon- 
etary Commission  had  been  appointed  and 
had  made  its  tour  of  inquiry  to  European 
capitals,  a  few  men  distinguished  by  their 
interest  in  the  subject  met  w^ith  Senator  Al- 
drich at  Jekyl  Island,  Georgia,  to  sketch  the 
plan  of  a  measure  to  be  submitted  for  enact- 
ment. Besides  Senator  Aldrich,  Chairman 
of  the  National  Monetary  Commission,  and 
Dr.  A.  Piatt  Andrew^,  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mission, there  were  present  Paul  Warburg, 
H.  P.  Davison  and  Frank  A.  Vanderlip. 
The  Aldrich  Plan  took  shape  and  the  report 
was  practically  drafted  at  that  meeting. 

The  Aldrich  Plan  did  not  become  a  law. 
The  bitter  division  which  existed  in  the  Re- 
publican party  at  the  time  the  report  w^as 
submitted,  and  which  resulted  in  the  bolt  at 
Chicago  in  the  following  summer,  prevented 
action  upon  it  and  deprived  the  Republican 
party  of  the  credit  of  instituting  the  reform. 
The  essential  principles,  how^ever,  were 
adopted  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  and  no 
new  principles  of  importance  are  contained  in 
the  Act.  The  Aldrich  Plan  provided  for 
one  corporate  body,  with  fifteen  branch  of- 
fices over  the  country,  each  having  a  board 
of  directors  elected  by  the  member  banks  of 
its  territory,  w^hile  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem has  twelve  separate  banking  corporations. 
Originally,  these  reserve  banks  were  intended 
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to  be  entirely  independent  of  each  other,  and 
it  was  over  this  that  much  of  the  contention 
developed. 

Developing  the  Federal  Reserve  System 

IVIr.  Vanderlip  urged  that  the  system 
should  be  under  such  unified  control  that  the 
banking  resources  of  the  entire  country  could 
be  drawn  upon  for  the  support  of  any  section 
of  the  country.  Another  feature  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  measure,  to  which  he  objected, 
was  the  provision  that  the  circulating  notes 
should  be  Government  notes.  This  provision 
was  not  in  the  original  bill  as  prepared  by 
the  Hon.  Carter  Glass,  Chairman  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  bill  as  in- 
troduced by  him  provided  that  the  circulating 
notes  should  be  the  promises  of  the  Reserve 
banks  which  issued  them.  It  was  found  nec- 
essary, however,  in  order  to  obtain  the  sup- 
port of  an  important  element  in  the  Admin- 
istration party,  which  had  a  record  for  in- 
sisting upon  Government  currency,  to  make 
the  change. 

Of  course  the  Federal  Reserve  notes  are 
the  obligations  of  the  Reserve  banks.  The  lat- 
ter issue  them  in  the  regular  course  of  their 
banking  business  and  are  required  to  redeem 
them ;  their  assets  are  abundantly  sufficient  to 
redeem  them,  and  no  other  provision  for  re- 
demption Ms  made.  Mr.  Vanderlip  and 
economists  generally  objected  to  Government 
notes  as  unnecessary  on  the  score  of  security, 
misleading  as  to  the  real  responsibility  for 
the  notes,  and  as  tending  to  confuse  the  pub- 
lic as  to  the  natural  functions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  banks.  On  the  surface  it 
was  a  compromise  with  Greenbackism,  al- 
though the  issues  in  reality  are  bank  notes. 

Mr.  Vanderlip  was  invited  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  when  hearings 
were  held  on  the  measure,  and  sustained  him- 
self effectually.  He  endorsed  the  general  plan, 
and  said  it  was  80  per  cent,  good,  but  urged 
the  changes  referred  to.  Naturally,  most 
attention  was  given  to  the  features  in  contro- 
versy, and  some  persons  not  familiar  with 
the  facts,  and  others  who  have  no  record 
showing  any  interest  in  banking  or  currency 
reform  in  all  the  years  when  the  real  strug- 
gle to  develop  sentiment  for  it  was  going  on, 
have  charged  that  he  fought  the  Federal  Re- 
serve measure. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  unity  of  control 
over  the  twelve  Reserve  banks  w^as  finally 
established  by  extending  the  authority  of  the 
Federal   Reserve   Board  to  the  point  of   re- 


quiring these  banks  to  re-discount  for  each 
other.  This  creates  a  pipe-line  connection 
between  all  the  banks,  and  permits  the  flow 
of  credit  for  which  Mr.  Vanderlip  contend- 
ed. Moreover,  the  connection  has  been  found 
invaluable.  The  note  feature  had  to  stand. 
It  does  not  affect  the  operations  of  the  Re- 
serve banks,  and  is  objectionable  solely  be- 
cause to  uninformed  minds  it  may  seem  to 
justify  the  Greenback  theories. 

The  Beginning  of  American  Branch  Banking 

The  Federal  Reserve  Act,  w^hich  became  a 
law  in  December,  1913,  contained  a  pro- 
vision authorizing  national  banks  to  establish 
branches  in  foreign  countries.  Mr.  Vander- 
lip had  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  Ameri- 
can banks  should  have  this  privilege,  for  the 
service  they  would  be  able  to  render  Ameri- 
can industry  and  business  in  foreign  trade. 
Banking  service  is  a  necessary  and  important 
factor  in  foreign  trade,  and  should  extend 
unbroken  from  the  exporter  to  the  counting 
room  of  his  foreign  customer.  Accordingly, 
as  soon  as  the  necessary  formalities  in  both 
countries  could  be  performed,  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  took  steps  to  open 
a  branch  at  Buenos  Aires,  which  was  done 
in  September,  1914.  A  few  months  later  an- 
other was  opened  in  Montevideo,  then  threfe 
in  Brazil,  and  so  on.  The  results  were  en- 
couraging, and  the  next  step  was  the  acqui 
sition  of  the  International  Banking  Corpora- 
tion, which  at  the  time  had  seventeen 
branches,  mainly  in  Asia.  This  corporation 
is  now  owned  practically  in  full  by  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank. 

The  corporation  had  been  organized  un- 
der a  Connecticut  charter  to  do  foreign 
banking,  before  the  national  banks  were  au- 
thorized to*enter  the  field.  It  had  been  only 
moderately  successful,  because  it  lacked  the 
necessary  intimate  relationship  with  the  busi- 
ness situation  in  this  country,  but  as  soon  as 
it  became  related  to  the  National  City  Bank 
this  disadvantage  was  overcome  and  it  be- 
came a  valuable  adjunct.  Including  the  In- 
ternational Banking  Corporation,  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York  now  has 
fifty-one  branch  offices  in  foreign  countries. 

Promotion  of  Foreign   Trade 

The  object  which  the  Congress  had  in 
view  in  authorizing  the  establishment  of 
branch  banks  abroad  was  to  afford  facilities 
for  the  extension  of  American  trade.  That 
thought  was  uppermost  also  in  the  mind  of 
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Mr.  Vanderlip,  and  once  the  branches  were 
established  of  course  the  development  of 
American  trade  where  they  were  located  was 
an  important  and,  indeed,  necessary  factor  in 
their  success.  Accordingly,  a  Foreign  Trade 
Department  was  established  in  the  bank, 
with  representatives  in  each  of  the  branches 
whose  duties  consisted  entirely  in  looking  up 
opportunities  for  American  exporters  to  do 
business.  A  careful  study  of  credits  also 
was  instituted,  that  the  American  business 
man  might  have  the  same  kind  of  information 
to  guide  him  in  foreign  markets  that  he  has 
at  home. 

Then  came  another  development,  in  natu- 
ral order.  It  was  quickly  apparent  to  the 
officers  of  the  branches  that  a  large  amount 
of  the  best  class  of  business  in  the  countries 
where  they  were  located  was  beyond  their 
reach  because  it  was  controlled  from  Europe. 
The  railroads  and  other  large  industrial  cor- 
porations were  generally  owned  in  England 
or  the  countries  of  Western  Europe,  and 
their  orders  for  equipment  and  supplies  natu- 
rally went  to  the  countries  in  which  their 
head  offices  were  located.  That  was  so  in- 
evitable that  Mr.  Vanderlip  promptly  deter- 
mined that  the  time  had  come  for  the  United 
States  to  enter  the  foreign  investment  field 
to  obtain  an  outlet  for  its  industrial  products. 
The  outcome  was  the  organization  of  the 
American  International  Corporation,  with  an 
authonzed  capital  of  $50,000,000,  of  which 
$40,000,000  is  now  paid  up.  This  organi- 
zation has  become  an  important  factor  in  for- 
warding American  enterprise  abroad.  It  has 
projects  in  hand  at  this  time  in  South  Amer- 
ica, China  and  Europe,  all  of  w^hich  will  pro- 
vide outlets  for  American  machinery,  ma- 
terials and  supplies.  Mr.  Vanderlip  was 
the  founder  of  this  organization  and  is 
Chairman  of  the  Board.  The  organization 
excited  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  London, 
with  the  result  that  the  British  Foreign 
Trade  Corporation  w^as  promptly  organized 
upon  the  same  plan  with  equal  capital  and 
the  same  avowed  purposes. 

Investment  Banking 

The  National  City  Company  is  a  bond- 
selling  organization  closely  affiliated  with 
the  National  City  Bank,  the  stockholders  be- 
ing the  same  and  with  the  stock  held  in  the 
same  proportions.  It  was  originally  formed 
to  take  over  certain  bonds  and  stocks  which 
had  been  acquired  by  the  bank  and  was 
not  an  active  organization.  In  August, 
.1916,   an   opportunity  was  opened   to   Mr. 


Vanderlip  to  acquire  the  well-established 
bond  house  of  N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co.,  and 
upon  his  motion  it  was  taken  over  by  the 
National  City  Company,  the  Bond  Depart- 
ment of  the  bank  was  added  to  the  merger 
and  the  National  City  Company  speedily 
became  the  largest 'security-distributing  or- 
ganization in  the  world,  with  over  600  em- 
ployes and  offices  in  thirty-five  leading 
cities  of  this  country,  several  in  Europe  and 
one  in  Japan.  It  goes  directly  to  inves- 
tors, seeking  a  broad  market  and  aiming  to 
cultivate  thrift  and  to  educate  the  great 
body  of  the  people  to  a  knowledge  of  sound 
investments,  and  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
public  service  rendered  by  constructive  in- 
vestments in  the  development  of  the  country 
and  the  advancement  of  the  common  wel- 
fare. Its  advertisements  attract  attention 
for  this  characteristic,  and  the  amount  of  its 
average  sales  shows  that  its  distribution  is 
largely  to  investors  of  small  and  moderate 
incomes. 

Education   in   Banking 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  features  of 
Mr.  Vanderlip's  administration  has  been  the 
development  of  the  bank's  Educational  De- 
partment. The  rapid  growth  of  the  insti- 
tution and  the  multiplication  of  its  offices 
made  a  demand  for  staff  material  which  was 
not  easily  met.  Alert,  capable  young  men 
were  wanted,  without  ties  which  would  pre- 
vent their  going  abroad,  who  had  a  good 
educational  foundation,  good  character, 
some  banking  experience ;  in  short,  young 
men  who  had  in  them  the  promise  of  mak- 
ing good  bankers.  Picked  men  were  wanted, 
and  the  problem  vv^as  to  find  them.  Mr. 
Vanderlip  concluded  that  the  way  to  get  just 
what  was  wanted  was  to  develop  them  in  the 
bank,  and  the  first  step  was  to  get  the 
material. 

He  set  up  an  Educational  Department  in 
the  bank  under  trained  directors,  who 
mapped  out  courses  of  study  and  brought 
in  teachers.  The  courses  are  very  practical, 
being  strong  in  economics,  commercial  geog- 
raphy, banking,  modern  languages,  etc.  In 
connection  with  their  studies  the  young  men 
were  passed  around  through  the  departments 
of  the  bank  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  daily 
operations,  and  attended  lectures  given  by  the 
officers  of  the  bank  and  experts  and  authori- 
ties from  outside. 

Since  1916  arrangements  have  been  in  ef- 
fect with  some  thirty-five  universities  by 
which  a  limited  number  of  students  from  each, 
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-SCARBORO  SCHOOL."  AT  -BEECHWOOD."  MR.  VANDERLIP'S   COUNTRY 
PLACE  IN  WESTCHESTER  COUNTY.  N.  Y. 

(Mr.  Vanderlip  has  been  greatly  interested  in  the  development  of  this 
school,  which  is  most  attractively  housed,  and  in  the  various  neighbor- 
hood   activities    which    center    there) 


Growth   of  Business 

Such  have  been  the  pur- 
poses and  principal  features 
of  Mr.  Vanderlip's  ten  years' 
administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  bank.  It  has  been  a 
period  of  great  growth  in  the 
volume  of  business,  to  which, 
of  course,  various  influences 
have  contributed,  among 
them  notably  the  war,  which 
has  inflated  bank  deposits 
everyw^here.  When  he  en- 
tered the  bank  in  1901  the 
deposits  w^ere  $162,000,000; 
when  he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent they  were  $240,000,- 
000,  and  at  the  date  of  the 
last  statement  to  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency, 
they  were  $797,000,000,  not 
selected  from  the  classes  in  economics,  have  including  $50,000,000  held  by  the  Inter- 
been  received  each  year  into  a  special  stu-  national  Banking  Corporation.  That  the 
dents'  class,  which  was  formed  in  July,  fol-  enterprising  and  public-spirited  policies  fol- 
lowing the  college  commencements.  The  lowed  had  much  to  do  w^ith  this  growth 
privilege  of  entering  this  class  was  awarded  does  not  need  to  be  said.  The  deposits  of 
as  a  scholarship  by  the  college  authorities,  the  foreign  offices  by  themselves  are  nearly 
with  the  result  that  a  fine  group  of  young  equal  to  the  total  deposits  in  1901. 
men   has   been   gathered    each   year.      About  At   the   beginning   of   this    article    it   was 

two  hundred  such  recruits  have  entered  the  stated  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  writing  it 
permanent  service  of  the  bank,  and  to-day  was  to  review  the  career  of  a  successful  man 
are  scattered  over  the  world,  fine  represen-  of  affairs,  examine  the  characteristics  which 
tatives  of  America,  eager  and  ambitious  to  were  responsible  for  the  success,  and  con- 
serve their  country  at  every  opportunity  that  sider  w^hether  they  were  inimical  to  the 
opens.  Mr.  Vanderlip  has  taken  great  per-  progress  and  w^elfare  of  the  community 
sonal  interest  in  these  classes,  finding  time,  in  general.  The  reader  can  judge  for 
despite  the  endless  demands  upon  him,  to  ad-  himself  as  to  this  career,  but  the  characteris- 
dress  them  frequently.  The  thought  always  tics  which  have  made  it  successful  never  fail 
uppermost  in  these  addresses  was  that  of  de-      of  that  result,   and,   indeed,   account  for  all 

real  success.  They  are  sometimes  associated 
with  other  traits,  not  admirable,  but  in 
those  instances  it  is  not  the  latter  but  the 
former  which  \vin. 


Two   Views  of  Life 

There  are  two  general  views  of  life  and 
afifairs.  One  looks  out  upon  what  appears 
to  be  a  routine  performance,  with  fixed  and 


veloping  the  service  of  the  bank  to  the 
public.  He  endeavored  to  picture  to  the 
young  men  the  cooperative  character  of  busi- 
ness life  and  give  them  a  large  view  of  the 
useful  part  the  bank  should  play. 

Broadening    the    Service 

He  continually  emphasized   that  the   first 
thought  should  not  be  for  profits  but  for  the 

improvement  of  service — if  the  service  was  settled  conditions,  a  given  amount  of  work 

always  broadening  and  improving,  the  profits  to  be  done,   in   the  same  manner,   day  after 

would   take  care  of  themselves;   it  was  not  day;  and  a  certain  definite  product  to  be  di- 

for  the  bank  to  serve  grudgingly  or  wait  for  vided ;  this  is  the  class  of  people  who  want 

demands  upon  it;  it  should  study  to  find  new  each  person   restricted  to  do  no  more  w^ork 

ways  of  serving  the  interests  confided  to  its  than  anyone  else  and  to  have  just  the  same 

care    and    of    promoting   the    common    pros-  pay  as  all   the   rest.     These  persons  see   no 

perit>^  of  the  community,  upon  which  at  last  reason  why  the  Government  should  not  con- 

the    banking   business    depends    for    its    own  trol  and  direct  everything.  They  think  there 

growth.  is  nothing  to  do  in  running  a  railroad  but 
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to  run  a  given  number  of  trains  each  way 
daily.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  view 
which  goes  below  the  surface  and  sees  the 
law  of  change  and  development,  with  the 
endless  possibilities  of  improving  the  means 
of  production  and  the  conditions  under 
which  people  live.  The  first  view  of  the 
social  order  corresponds  to  the  old  idea  of  the 
physical  universe,  the  other  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  universe  which  science  has 
established,  as  charged  with  a  principle  of 
life  and  development.  The  first  conception 
is  that  which  has  long  dominated  society  in 
China,  and  which  Mr.  Vanderlip  remarked 
in  some  parts  of  Europe ;  the  other  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  United  States  and  illustrated 
in  Mr.  Vanderlip's  career. 

Mr.  Vanderlip  said  to  a  class  one  day 
that  the  best  test  of  the  soundness  of  a 
principle  of  action  was  to  consider  what  the 
result  would  be  if  everybody  adopted  it. 
That  test  may  be  applied  to  the  principles 
which  have  achieved  his  success.  What 
would  be  the  result  if  all  wage-earners  fol- 
lowed the  example  he  set  while  he  was  a 
wage-earner  and  all  employers  and  man- 
agers of  business  followed  the  example  he  has 
set  as  an  employer  and  manager?  Would 
there  not  be  an  enormous  gain  in  the  ef- 
ficiency of  society  and  in  the  output  of  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life?  And  if 
so  much  more  of  everything  was  produced, 
can  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that  every 
individual  would  receive  much  more  of  these 
things. than  at  present? 

His  Private  Life 

This  article,  which  has  already  exceeded 
the  space  allotted  to  it,  is  devoted  entirely  to 
Mr.  Vanderlip's  business  career.  Of  course 
that  does  not  give  a  full  picture  of  the  man, 
and  it  seems  a  pity  to  close  without  at  least 
a  glimpse  of  another  side.  His  interest  in 
education,  beginning  with  his  own  struggle 
for  a  college  course,  has  been  absorbing.  It 
was  one  of  the  subjects  to  which  he  gave 
most  attention  on  his  trip  to  Europe,  espe- 
cially in  Germany,  and  he  has  written  much 
upon  it.  His  action  in  installing  the  Edu- 
cational Department  in  the  bank  was  an  ex- 
pression of  this  interest,  and  it  has  developed 
again  and  in  quite  a  remarkable  way  in  the 
education  of  his  children.  Beginning  with 
tutors  for  them  and  inviting  in  the  neighbor- 
hood children,  he  gradually  developed  the 
"Scarboro  School,"  on  his  home  place  in  the 
country.  It  is  now  beautifully  housed  and 
thoroughly  equipped,  w^ith  nineteen  instruc- 
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A     SNAPSHOT     OF     MR.     AND     MRS.     VANDERLIP     AT 
"beech  wood/'    SCARBORO-ON-THE- HUDSON 

tors  and  150  pupils,  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
best  private  schools  in  the  country.  He  has 
done  this  not  merely  to  provide  special  in- 
struction for  his  children  but  to  develop  his 
own  constructive  ideas  about  education, 
hoping  to  accomplish  something  of  general 
value.  Nothing  that  he  has  been  doing  in 
these  busy  years  has  interested  him  more 
than  the  development  of  this  school.  It  has 
been  his  recreation  and.  hobby,  and  his  in- 
dulgence extends  to  the  delivery  of  weekly 
lectures  on  economics,  the  series  of  which 
it  is  to  be  hoped  will  some  day  see  publicity. 
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It  ought  to  be  added  that  Scarboro  School 
is  headquarters  for  all  kinds  of  neighborhood 
activities,  such  as  the  Community  Chorus, 
Beechwood  Dramatic  Club,  Recreation  Club, 
Poetry  Club,  etc.,  etc.  The  Beechwood  Play 
House,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Schoolhouse, 
and  the  Vanderlip  home,  are  the  center  of  a 
quiet,  delightful  community  life. 

Nor  would  it  be  fitting  to  close  this  sketch 
without  mention  of  what  Mr.  Vanderlip 
cherishes  most,  his  family.  His  early  life, 
and  the  family  obligations  which  he  gladly 
assumed,  did  not  give  him  much  opportunity 
for  social  life,  and  he  was  not  married  until 
1903.  His  bride  was  Miss  Narcissa  Cox, 
of  Chicago,  and  their  home  life  has  been 
ideal.  She  enters  sympathetically  into  all  his 
plans,  but  has  her  own  plans  and  activities, 
which  are  chiefly  along  the  lines  of  social 
welfare  and  amelioration. 


The  children,  three  boys  and  three  girls, 
are  all  that  parents  could  desire,  live  nor- 
mal, wholesome  lives,  and  if  they  do  not 
make  good  men  and  women  there  must  be 
much  less  in  home  conditions  than  we  all 
believe.  Mr.  Vanderlip,  as  is  well  known, 
was  profoundly  impressed  by  what  he  saw 
during  his  recent  trip  to  Europe  of  condi- 
tions existing  there,  and  during  the  passage 
home  felt  prompted  to  dictate  the  material 
for  a  little  volume  conveying  a  message 
which  it  was  on  his  heart  to  deliver  to  the 
American  public.  The  dedication  of  the 
book  is  as  follow^s: 

This  book  is  dedicated  to  my  six  children,  with 
the  hope  that  they  and  their  generation  will 
grow  up  possessed  of  an  abundant  sympathy  with 
their  fellows  and  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  eco- 
nomic law  to  enable  them  to  make  a  liberal  and 
wise  contribution  of  service  to  society. 


(c)  Underwood  &  Undenvood ,  New  York 

SOME  OF  THE  ONE  THOUSAND  WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  CHILDREN  RECENTLY  ENTERTAINED  AT  "BEECHWOOD* 

THE  HOME  OF  MR.  AND  MRS.  F.  A.   VANDERLIP 


THE  RAILWAY  PROBLEM 

BY  HON.  ALBERT  B.  CUMMINS 

(Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce) 


[Senator  Cummins  has  long  been  one-  of  our 
tation  service  and  control.  He  was  eminent  as  a 
three  consecutive  terms  Governor  of  the  State  of 
past  he  has  had  a  leading  part  in  the  treatment  of 
and  corporations.  At  the  present  time,  as  the  new 
Commerce  Committee,  he  will  have  an  exception 
made  by  Congress  regarding  the  future  of  our  rail 
ernment  control  to  private  management  on  the  first 
Wilson's  recent  announcement. — The  Editor.] 

Ir  is  generally  understood  throughout  the 
country  that  the  readjustment  of  the  plan 
we  have  heretofore  adopted  for  the  regula- 
tion and  control  of  railway  transportation 
must  be  radical  and  thorough-going  if  it  is 
to  be  of  value.  In  this  respect  the  public 
estimate  is  correct.  It  is,  however,  I  think, 
believed  by  a  great  number  of  people  that 
the  war  and  the  consequent  possession  and 
operation  of  the  railways  by  the  Government 
are  the  disturbing  causes  which  make  the 
readjustment  necessar}^  In  this  respect,  I 
venture  to  say,  public  opinion  is  in  error. 
Undoubtedly,  the  unusual  movement  of  traf- 
fic required  by  the  war  and  the  disorganiza- 
tion which  necessarily  accompanied  Govern- 
ment operation  demand  some  legislation  of 
a  steadying  character  upon  the  return  of  the 
properties  to  their  owners,  but,  if  there  were 
no  other  difficulties  in  the  way,  the  return 
would  be  a  simple  matter,  and  the  legisla- 
tion accompanying  it  would  be  easily  accom- 
plished. 

Recent  Investigations 

The  real  trouble  with  which  we  find  our- 
selves confronted  has  no  connection  with  the 
war,  and  has  existed  ever  since  the  Govern- 
ment in  1887  began  the  attempt  to  control 
and  regulate  the  maximum  charges  for  the 
service  which  common  carriers  render  to  the 
public.  It  has  grown  with  our  development 
and  it  became  so  intense  and  obvious  four 
years  ago  that  a  joint  committee  of  Congress 
was  created  to  consider  it  and  bring  forward, 
if  possible,  another  plan  more  just,  equitable 
and  effective.  This  committee,  of  which  the 
late  Senator  Francis  G.  Newlands  was  chair- 
man,  inquired   into  the  subject  with  great 
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care,  conducted  the  most  exhaustive  hear- 
ings and  was  just  preparing  its  final  survey 
when  the  President  assumed  possession  of 
our  main  transportation  systems  and  began 
their  operation  as  a  war  measure. 

A  year  later,  Mr.  McAdoo,  Director 
General  of  Railroads,  proposed  an  extension 
of  Government  operation,  under  the  act  of 
March,  1918,  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
The  investigation  was  then  resumed  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce 
and  again  full  hearings  were  had  and  the 
most  competent  men  in  the  country  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  not  only  their  views 
in  an  abstract  way  but  many  and  varied  con- 
crete proposals  with  regard  to  the  legisla- 
tion which  should  be  adopted  before  the  rail- 
way properties  were  re-transferred  for  opera- 
tion to  their  respective  owners.  It  is  there- 
fore probable  that  Congress  has  before  it 
substantially  all  the  information  material  for 
a  final  conclusion. 

Powers  of  the  Interstate   Commerce 
Commission 

The  first  and  most  important  question  in 
the  whole  matter  is  this:  Why  is  it  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  full 
authority  to  fix  such  rates  for  the  service  of 
transportation  as  will  be  at  once  fair  to  the 
public  and  to  the  railway  companies  cannot 
successfully  perform  its  task?  Why  is  it 
that  the  Commission  cannot  establish  rates 
for  all  the  railways  which  will  enable  them 
to  sustain  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion and  to  make  a  reasonable  return  to  the 
owners  of  railway  securities  upon  the  value 
of  the  property  which  renders  the  public 
service  ? 
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The  Commission  is  composed  of  high- 
minded,  intelligent  men,  fully  alive  to  their 
duties  and  skilled  by  long  experience,  and 
whatever  men  can  do  they  are  quite  able  to 
do.  If  under  the  plan  of  regulation  and 
control  as  it  is  and  under  conditions  as  they 
exist  and  as  they  have  long  existed,  the  Com- 
mission can  do  this  thing  there  is  no  railroad 
problem  and  all  that  needs  to  be  done  is  to 
pay  the  loss  incurred  while  the  properties 
have  been  in  Government  operation,  return 
them  to  their  owners,  and  once  for  all  have 
an  end  of  it. 

Rates  Adequate  for  One   Carrier  Not 
Sufficient  for  Another 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  there  is  an 
inherent  and  fatal  defect  in  our  system  of 
regulation  and  control,  and  until  it  has  been 
changed  by  legislation  and  there  is  complete 
reorganization  it  is  no  more  possible  to  fix 
reasonable  rates  for  the  carrying  of  passen- 
gers and  freight  for  all  the  railways  of  the 
country  than  it  would  be  to  fix  a  reasonable 
price  for  coal  as  between  two  producers  for 
one  of  whom  the  cost  of  production  is  three 
dollars  per  ton  and  for  the  other  one  dollar 
per  ton. 

The  large  proportion  of  the  traffic  of  the 
countr}'  is  competitive  in  its  character,  and 
the  railways  which  share  it  must  carr)'  it 
at  the  same  rate.  By  reason  of  the  widely 
different  conditions  under  which  it  must  be 
done,  there  is  a  tremendous  spread  in  the 
cost  of  transportation  to  the  several  carriers, 
which  renders  our  attempts  abortive.  The 
rates  which  will  enable  one  company  to 
maintain  and  operate  its  property,  give  it  a 
sufficient  credit  for  enlargements  and  better- 
ments and  pay  a  full,  adequate  return  to 
capital  upon  the  value  of  its  propert}',  fail 
utterly  to  do  these  things  for  another  com- 
pany equally  well  managed. 

The  less  fortunately  circumstanced  roads 
which  I  have  in  mind  in  the  last  statement 
comprise  probably  40  per  cent,  of  the  rail- 
way mileage  of  the  countr}-  and  carry  25  or 
30  per  cent,  of  the  traffic.  It  must  be  plain 
that  our  permanent  policy  should  be  one  that 
will  maintain  these  roads,  for  it  is  unthink- 
able that  they  shall  be  abandoned  and  a 
large  part  of  the  United  States  left  without 
railway  ser^'ice.  It  is  equally  unthinkable 
that  the  rates  shall  be  advanced  so  as  to  meet 
their  requirements,  for  to  do  so  would  give 
to  the  railways  w^hich  carry  75  per  cent,  of 
the  traffic  operating  revenues  so  excessive 
that  they  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  day. 


Actual  Operating  Income 
In  order  that  the  casual  reader  may  grasp 
this  situation  which  has  hitherto  been  com- 
prehended by  a  comparatively  few  students 
of  the  subject,  it  may  be  helpful  to  suggest 
some  illustrations  which  anyone  may  gather 
from  the  reports  annually  made  by  the  rail- 
way companies  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  I  will  confine  these  illustra- 
tions to  what  are  known  as  Class  One  rail- 
roads; that  is,  railroads  whose  annual  gross 
revenues  from  operation  exceed  $1,000,000. 
There  are  about  162  of  these  roads,  and,  of 
course,  they  comprise  the  stronger  systems. 
If  I  were  to  consider  the  700  and  more  roads 
with  annual  revenues  less  than  $1,000,000, 
'the  comparison  would  be  still  more  startling. 
The  three  years,  1915,  1916  and  1917, 
were,  taken  together,  the  three  most  profit- 
able years  ever  known  in  the  history  of  rail- 
way operation.  The  average  net  operating 
income,  and  by  that  term  I  mean  the  income 
from  operation  less  all  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance and  operation  and  after  deducting 
all  taxes,  for  the  Class  One  roads  for  three 
years  was  about  $900,000,000.  Their  net- 
operating  income  for  1917,  computed  on  the 
same  basis,  was,  in  round  numbers,  $1,000,- 
000,000.  This  was  the  sum  which  these 
roads  had  at  the  end  of  the  j'ear  applicable 
to  the  payment  of  interest,  dividends  upon 
stock,  permanent  investment  in  property,  or 
to  pass  into  surplus. 

Ratio   of  Income  to    Capitalization 

We  do  not  know  just  what  the  value  of 
all  the  railway  properties  of  the  United 
States  is,  but  for  the  moment  I  assume  that 
they  are  in  the  aggregate  worth  their  entire 
capitalization  (excluding  duplication)  sub- 
stantially $17,000,000,000.  The  average  of 
the  three  years  mentioned  would  pay  5.3 
per  cent,  upon  the  whole  capitalization,  and 
the  earnings  for  1917  would  pay  5.9  per 
cent.  When  it  is  remembered  that  three- 
fifths  of  the  capitalization  is  represented  in 
bonds  which  bear  an  average  rate  of  interest 
of  about  4^  per  cent,  it  is  at  once  seen  that 
upon  rvvo-fifths  of  the  capitalization  repre- 
sented in  stock  the  income  taking  the  aver- 
age of  the  three  years,  would  pay  more  than 
6  per  cent.,  and  taking  the  last  year,  more 
than  7  per  cent. 

There  can  be  no  just  complaint  against 
the  adequacy  of  this  compensation  for  capital 
when  we  consider  the  railways  as  a  whole. 
Our  difficulty  arises  when   it  comes  to   the 
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distribution  of  the  aggregate  income.  Some 
roads  received  a  great  deal  more  than  was 
fair,  other  roads  a  great  deal  less  than  was 
fair ;  and,  unless  we  can  find  some  way  to 
equah'ze  these  conditions,  one  of  two  things 
must  happen :  Either  the  people  will  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  excessive  rates  for  transporta- 
tion or  these  weak  roads  must  be  abandoned 
to  their  fate. 

Percentage  on  Property  Investment  Account 

I  present  another  comparison :  Again  limit- 
ing myself  to  Class  One  railroads,  which, 
I  may  say,  comprise  about  90  per 
cent,  of  the  railway  mileage  and  carry  about 
96  per  cent  of  the  traffic  of  the  country;  in 
this  comparison  I  take,  instead  of  the  capital- 
ization, what  is  known  as  the  property  invest- 
ment account,  which,  although  not  at  all  ac- 
curate as  a  showing  of  the  actual  invest- 
ment, is  fairly  accurate  for  the  purpose  for 
which  I  use  it.  Its  total  is  a  little  more 
than  $19,000,000,000. 

In  the  Eastern  District  there  are  sixty- 
seven  roads  or  systems.  The  average  net 
operating  income,  for  the  three  years  pre- 
ceding the  war,  of  seventeen  of  them  ranged 
from  6  to  15  per  cent,  upon  the  investment 
account ;  of  twenty-six  of  them  from  4  to 
6  per  cent. ;  of  sixteen  of  them  from  2  to  4 
per  cent,  and  of  eight  of  them  less  than  2 
per  cent. 

In  the  Southern  District  there  are  thirty- 
two  roads  or  systems.  Four  of  them  earned 
more  than  7  per  cent,  upon  the  investment 
account;  seven  of  them  earned  less  than  3 
per  cent.,  and  the  earnings  of  the  remainder 
were  bet^veen  the  two  extremes. 

In  the  Western  District  there  are  sixty- 
three  roads  or  syst-ems.  Thirteen  of  them 
had  a  net  operating  income  of  more  than  6 
per  cent,  upon  the  investment  account ; 
twenty-five  of  them  less  than  3  per  cent. ; 
twenty  of  them  less  than  2  per  cent.,  with 
the  remainder  between  the  high  and  the  low 
earning  powder. 

The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  and  the 
Chicago  Great  Western  railways  are  com- 
petitive. The  average  net, operating  income 
of  the  former  for  the  period  I  have  named 
was  6.13  per  cent,  upon  its  property  invest- 
ment account,  w^hile  for  the  latter  it  was 
1.77  per  cent.  It  requires  no  argument  or 
elaboration  to  convince  anyone  that  the  Chi- 
cago Great  Western  Company  cannot  per- 
form its  duty  to  the  public  and  survive  under 
such  conditions. 

The  average  net  operating  income  of  the 


Union  Pacific  for  the  period  named  was 
6.72  per  cent,  upon  its  investment  account. 
Upon  the  Western  Pacific  it  was  2.28  per 
cent. 

For  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  it 
was  7.02  per  cent.,  while  for  the  Chicago 
&  Alton  it  was  2.64  per  cent. 

For  the  Atchison,  Topcka  &  Sante  Fe  it 
was  6.16  per  cent,  and  for  the  Colorado 
Midland  it  was  .02  of  one  per  cent. 

The  Pennsylvania  Company,  with  an  in- 
vestment account  of  $236,500,000,  had  an 
average  net  operating  income  of  6.26  per 
cent. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with  an  in- 
vestment account  of  $846,800,000,  had  an 
average  net  operating  income  of  5.36  per 
cent. 

The  New  York  Central,  with  an  invest- 
ment account  of  $919,500,000,  had  an 
average  net  operating  income  of  6.09  per 
cent. 

The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey, 
with  an  investment  account  of  $132,700,000, 
had  an  average  net  operating  income  of  7.05 
per  cent. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  an  invest- 
ment account  of  $547,800,000,  had  an  aver- 
age net  operating  income  of  4.67  per  cent. 

The  Erie,  w^ith  an  investment  account  of 
$472,500,000,  had  an  average  net  operating 
income  of  3.56  per  cent. 

The  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  w^ith  an 
investment  account  of  $80,700,000,  had  an 
average  net  operating  income  of  3.60  per 
cent. 

The  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton, 
with  an  investment  account  of  $55,200,000, 
had  an  average  net  operating  income  of  1.95 
per  cent. 

The  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis, 
with  an  investment  account  of  $67,000,000, 
had  an  average  net  operating  income  of  3.19 
per  cent. 

The  Wabash,  with  an  investment  account 
of  $200,000,000,  had  an  average  net  opera- 
ting income  of  2.91  per  cent. 

The  Western  Maryland,  with  an  invest- 
ment account  of  $119,700,000,  had  an  aver- 
age net  operating  income  of  2.58  per  cent. ; 
and  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie,  with  an  in- 
vestment account  of  $69,600,000,  had  an 
average  net  operating  income  of  2.30  per 
cent. 

The  average  of  the  entire  Eastern  district 
was  5.21  per  cent.;  the  highest  percentage 
being  14.67  per  cent.,  and  the  lowest  .02  of 
one  per  cent. 
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Group  Consolidations.  Preserving 
Competition 

For  the  problem  I  have  outlined,  there  is 
but  one  solution.  There  must  be  a  series 
of  consolidations  which  will  merge  weak 
roads  with  strong  ones,  to  the  end  that  the 
resulting  systems,  and  they  will  be  compara- 
tively few  in  number,  may  do  business  upon 
substantially  even  terms.  When  this  is  done 
the  test  of  reasonable  rates  will  be  their  eftect 
in  producing  revenue  for  the  system  as  a 
whole,  and  a  minimum  increase  will  accom- 
plish the  purpose.  In  many  instances  no 
increase  would  be  required,  because  the  sur- 
plus of  the  favorably  situated  properties  in 
a  given  system  would  make  the  revenue  of 
the  whole  system  adequate. 

It  has  seemed  to  me,  therefore,  that  the 
first  principle  to  be  accepted  in  the  reor- 
ganization toward  which  we  are  looking 
must  be  the  consolidation  of  our  railways 
into  eighteen  or  twenty  systems,  under  the 
initiative  and  direction  of  the  Government, 
Not  regional  systems,  for,  in  my  judgment, 
that  would  be  a  sad  mistake.  Within  proper 
bounds,  the  rivalry  of  service  is  of  the  ut- 
most value,  and  the  view  I  have  suggested 
contemplates  the  preservation  of  existing 
competition  in  ever}'  part  of  the  countr}^  and 
practically  in  every  community. 

I  do  not  dwell  upon  the  details  through 
which  this  plan  can  be  put  into  operation. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  entirely  feasible 
and  can  Ke  worked  out  in  several  ^vays  with 
perfect  justice  to  all  the  interests  that  may 
be  involved.  I  am  concerned  mainly  in  the 
principle;  but  I  incline  toward  a  series  of 
Federal  incorporations  for  the  ultimate 
ownership  and  operation  of  the  several  sys- 
tems. 

A  Government  Guaranty  of  Interest 

The  second  principle  toward  which  I  have 
been  drawn,  slowly  and  reluctantly,  but 
surely,  is  a  Government  guaranty,  in  some 
form,  of  a  return  upon  the  capital  invested 
in  railways.  My  reason  for  this  position  is 
not  that  capital  so  invested  should  be  favored, 
but  because  we  are  now  practically  guaran- 
teeing the  return  and  are  not  securing  the 
low  rate  of  return  which  a  direct  Govern- 
ment undertaking  should  and  would  com- 
mand. 

Taking  the  railway  properties  together, 
the  people  have,  for  years  and  years,  been 
paying  a  capital  charge  far  in  excess  of  a 
reasonable  rate  of  interest  upon  a  Govern- 
ment obligation. 


As  I  have  already  said,  the  average  net 
operating  income  of  the  Class  I  roads  for 
the  years  1915,  1916,  and  1917,  was  more 
than  nine  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and 
this,  it  will  be  observed  does  not  include  cor- 
porate income  from  other  sources  than  opera- 
tion. This  vast  amount  w^as  available,  if  the 
companies  had  chosen  so  to  use  it,  for  the 
payment  of  interest  upon  current  and  funded 
indebtedness  and  dividends  upon  capital 
stock. 

In  1917  railway  bonds  aggregated  at  par 
a  little  more  than  eleven  billions  of  dollars, 
and  railway  stock  at  par,  eliminating  dupli- 
cations, a  little  more  than  six  billions  of  dol- 
lars. The  average  rate  of  interest  upon  the 
bonds  is  a  trifle  in  excess  of  4^  per  centum ; 
so  that  after  paying  interest  the  roads,  con- 
sidered together,  had  something  like  four 
hundred  and  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars 
with  w^hich  to  make  return  in  some  form  or 
other  upon  the  six  billions  of  stock,  which 
means  7  per  centum  upon  the  entire  volume 
of  railway  stocks,  reckoned  at  their  par 
value. 

If  a  Government  guaranty'',  in  normal 
times,  can  command  capital  at  4  per  cent., 
and  if  it  were  granted  that  the  railway  prop- 
erties of  the  country  equalled  in  value  their 
entire  capitalization,  the  people  would  save 
two  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dol- 
lars annually  by  making  the  return  certain 
and  taking  the  benefits  to  which  the  guaranty- 
would  justly  entitle  them. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  complete  story, 
so  far  as  the  future  is  concerned.  The  rail- 
ways claim,  and  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  furnish  a  fair  basis  for  the  con- 
tention, that  under  the  present  law  they 
may  demand  rates  which  will  enable  them 
to  earn  a  net  income  of  7,  8,  or  9  per  centum 
upon  the  entire  value  of  the  properties  which 
render  the  sers^ice.  If  this  rule  is  established, 
the  people  will  be  paying  upon  the  proper- 
ties just  as  they  are,  without  additions  or 
extensions  or  increase  in  capital  account,  a 
capital  charge  of  more  than  one  billion  two 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  per  year. 

It  is  my  deliberate  judgment  that  it  will 
be  far  better  for  capital  to  accept  a  low  guar- 
anteed return,  and  I  know  that  it  will  be 
infinitely  better  for  the  people  to  give  the 
guaranty,  for  it  cannot  by  any  possibility  in- 
crease their  burdens,  and  it  opens  to  them 
the  only  possible  path  toward  a  reduction 
in  the  charge  for  capital  and  a  decrease  in 
the  enormous  rates  they  are  now  paying  for 
transportation.     Furthermore,  it  is  the  only 
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method  which  assures  the  gr()^^•th  in  facili- 
ties necessary  to  meet  our  rapidly  dc'\  elopirifz; 
commerce. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  has 
strongly  influenced  me  in  reaching  the  con- 
clusion I  have  just  stated.  Ihe  conflict  be- 
tween railway  promoters,  railway  managers, 
railway  security-holders,  making  up  what  is 
commonly  known  as  railway  corporations, 
and  the  public,  which  has  been  in  progress 
for  more  than  forty  years,  and  which  has 
been  carried  on  in  conventions,  elections, 
courts,  congresses,  and  legislatures,  has  been 
the  most  corrupting,  degrading  and  demor- 
alizing element  in  our  histor>^  It  has  been 
passionate,  relentless  and  cruel. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  merits  of  the 
controversy  at  different  times,  it  can  be  con- 
fidently asserted  that  the  struggle  has  not 
resulted  in  that  degree  of  justice  which  ought 
to  prevail.  It  is  high  time  that  it  should  be 
brought  to  a  close  and  the  whole  subject  for- 
ever disposed  of  in  a  way  that  will  at  once 
secure  to  the  capital  invested  in  a  public 
business  its  just  reward,  and  protect  the 
people  against  the  unreasonable  demand  for 
speculative  profit  in  the  performance  of  a 
public  service. 

Valuation   of ' Railroad  Properties  Necessary 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  I  am  advocating 
a  guaranty  of  return  upon  railway  securities 
without  regard  to  the  value  of  the  property 
upon  which  the  securities  are  based.  Neither 
the  railway  corporation  nor  the  owner  of  its 
securities  should  receive  more  than  a  fair 
return  upon  the  value  of  the  property  itself. 

Using  a  former  illustration  again,  it 
would  not  only  be  unjust,  but  absurd  for 
the  Government  to  guarantee  upon  the  same 
basis  a  return  upon  the  securities  of  the 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad,  capital- 
ized at  $46,000  per  mile,  and  the  securities 
of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railroad, 
capitalized  at  $77,000  per  mile. 

Any  plan  of  reorganization  or  adjust- 
ment involves  a  valuation  of  the  railway 
properties,  either  by  an  impartial  tribunal 
or  by  agreement.  The  former  is  a  long, 
tedious,  and  somewhat  uncertain  process, 
but  if  necessary  it  can  and  must  be  done. 
Personally,  I  believe  that  a  body  of  fair- 
minded  men,  representing  the  Government 
and  the  railroads,  can  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  agree  upon  values,  and  thus  avoid 
the  vexation  and  delay  incident  to  courts  and 
comrnissions. 

We  have  now  well-nigh  complete  inven- 


tories  of  the  physical  property.  We  have  the 
market  values  of  the  securities  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  We  have,  or  can  easily  as- 
certain, the  price  at  vvhich  nearly  all  security 
holders  have  made  their  investments.  We 
have  the  earning  power  of  the  several  rail- 
roads. With  all  these  items  of  information 
1  know  that  we  can  reach  a  result  that  will 
preserve  the  interests  of  the  bona  fide  inves- 
tor, and  usher  in  an  era  of  peace  and  quiet 
such  as  we  have  never  before  enjoyed. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  I  am  proposing  a 
big  thing,  but  that  does  not  disturb  me. 
The  United  States  has  fallen  into  the  habit 
of  doing  big  things  in  a  big  way,  and  when 
our  people  make  up  their  minds  to  do  this 
particular  thing  they  will  do  it  so  quickly 
and  so  easily  that  our  present  timidity  will 
amaze  the  coming  generation. 

Roads  Should  Be  Privately   Operated 

I  go  forward  to  another  and  final  prin- 
ciple in  the  solution  of  the  railway  problem. 
I  believe  that  the  raihvays  should  be  operated 
by  private  corporations  rather  than  by  the 
Government.  I  emphasize  now  and  at  all 
times  the  distinction  between  Government 
ownership  and  Government  operation.  I  un- 
derstand perfectly  that  when  the  Govern- 
ment undertakes  that  the  return  upon  the 
capital  invested  shall  be  certain ;  that  is, 
guarantees  the  return,  whether  by  legisla- 
tive assurance  or  by  explicit  obligation,  it 
may  be  well  termed  the  equivalent  of  Gov- 
ernment ownership. 

The  truth  is  that  under  the  existing  law 
there  is  only  nominal  private  ownership,  for 
It  is  obvious  that  when  public  authority  de- 
termines the  revenues  which  railroads  shall 
earn,  how  they  shall  expend  the  money 
w^hich  they  earn,  and  most  minutely  pre- 
scribes the  manner  which  the  business  of 
transportation  shall  be  conducted,  the  tech- 
nical ownership  of  the  corporation  has  none 
of  the  essential  characteristics  of  private 
property. 

I  ought  to  say  further,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  no  misunderstanding,  that  I  look 
upon  transportation  as  a  Governmental  func- 
tion. I  believe  that  the  Government  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  providing  the  peo- 
ple with  adequate  transportation  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost,  just  as  it  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  providing  them  with  adequate 
highw^ays,  adequate  water  supply,  adequate 
courts  of  justice,  or  adequate  police  protec- 
tion. Whether  the  Government  can  best 
perform  this  function  through  the  ownership 
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and  operation  of  railroads  or  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  private  corporations,  under 
public  control,  is  entirely  a  matter  of  sound 
judgment  and  wise  discretion. 

It  is  recognized  by  ever>'  country  in  the 
world  that  Government  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  railroads  is  a  proper  Governmental 
activit}',  and  if  a  particular  Government 
selects  the  agency  of  a  private  corporation 
through  which  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  it 
is  solely  because  the  commerce  of  that  coun- 
try can  be  better  served  through  such  agency. 
Therefore  the  suggestion  that  the  guaranty 
which  I  have  proposed  is  in  many  respects 
the  equivalent  of  Government  ownership 
does  not  alarm  me ;  but  again  I  challenge 
attention  to  the  clear  difference  betAveen 
Government  ownership  and  Government 
operation. 

Public  Operation  Neither  Economicai  Nor 
Efficient 

I  advocate  the  operation  of  our  railways 
through  private  corporations  under  the  strict- 
est control  for  one  reason,  and  for  one  reason 


only.  The  Government  cannot  operate  the 
railroads  either  economically  or  efficiently. 
It  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  examine  the 
experience  of  other  countries.  I  can  only 
say  that  it  is  not  reassuring,  but  if  there  be 
different  minds  about  that  I  feel  sure  that 
the  over^vhelming  majority  of  the  people 
of  this  country  have  reached  the  conclusion 
that  their  Government  cannot  take  seventeen 
billions  of  railway  property,  rendering  a  serv- 
ice which  reaches  ever}'^  nook  and  corner  of 
the  land,  employing  two  millions  of  men  or 
more,  and  directly  affecting  the  fortunes  of 
many  other  millions,  and  operate  it  without 
immense  waste  and  tremendous  extrava- 
gance. 

It  costs  the  Government  more  to  do  any 
given  thing  in  a  country  like  ours,  where 
every  man  is  a  sovereign,  than  it  costs  any- 
body else  to  do  the  same  thing.  The  history 
of  every  enterprise  of  a  business  character 
conducted  by  the  Government  proves  that" 
organized  society  in  its  management  of  in- 
dustrial affairs  can  neither  practise  economy 
nor  attain  efficiencv. 
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IS  ENGLAND'S  FRIENDSHIP 
WORTH  WHILE? 


BY  FRANK  DILNOT 


[Among  the  able  representatives  of  internation 
is  deservedly  conspicuous.  He  has  been  in  the  Un 
Chronicle,  and  has  worked  constantly  to  j^ive  Eng 
and  American  effort.  He  has  been  well  suppor 
papers,  and  he  has  served  as  President  of  the  As 
of  the  press  of  the  Allied  countries.  Last  year, 
spondent  of  the  London  Daily  Neivs,  at  the  heigh 
an  admirable  article  upon  the  essential  unity  of 
tribution,  at  this  time,  when  London  is  again  cele 
The  Editor.] 

IF  one  asked  any  of  the  smaller  nations  like 
Portugal,  Denmark,  or  Switzerland 
whether  thej^  put  a  value  on  Britain's  good- 
will and  help  the  answer  would  necessarily 
be  given  in  a  different  frame  of  mind  from 
that  of  the  United  States  when  confronted 
with  the  same  question.  The  friendship  of 
the  powerful  is  always  a  matter  of  congratu- 
lation to  the  weak,  and  this  applies  to  na- 
tions as  well  as  to  individuals.  But  a  differ- 
ent set  of  conditions  comes  into  view  imme- 
diately when  the  inquiry  is  put  in  its  bald 
form  before  a  country  like  America.  This 
is  a  country  which  has  within  its  continuous 
boundaries  a  population  of  well  over  a  hun- 
dred millions.  Its  wealth,  real  and  poten- 
tial, is  almost  incalculable.  The  extent  of 
its  territory,  continental  in  scope  and  variety, 
affords  self-support  not  only  in  food  but  in 
all  the  essentials  of  manufacturing  and  of 
trade.  Moreover  physical  isolation  from  the 
old  countries  gives  an  independence  of  ideals 
and  policy  both  domestic  and  foreign.  No 
necessities  within  the  border  of  the  United 
States  make  any  obvious  call  for  cooperation 
with  other  nations  and  indeed  there  is  con- 
siderable ground  for  the  argument  that,  so 
far  as  her  material  interests  are  concerned, 
this  country  is  much  better  off  if  not  too 
closely  associated  with  any  other  nation 
whatever. 

With  England,  it  is  true,  America  has  at 
least  one  unshakable  bond,  that  of  language. 
But  only  the  blindly  enthusiastic  would  deny 
that  there  are  also  many  factors  in  a  con- 
tinuing division  between  the  two  countries — 
factors  which  curiously  enough  do  not  exist 
in  the  relations  betv»^een  America  and  any 
other  country.     Notwithstanding  a  growing 


al  journalism  in  this  war  period,  Mr.  Frank  Dilnot 
ited  States  as  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily 
land  a  true  appreciation  of  the  American  spirit 
ted  by  representatives  of  the  other  leading  British 
sociation  of  Foreign  Correspondents  in  America 
in  our  July  number,  Mr.  P.  W.  Wilson,  corre- 
t  of  the  war  movement,  wrote  for  this  magazine 
the  English-speaking  peoples.  Mr.  Dilnot's  con- 
brating  the  Fourth  of  July,  is  especially  welcome. — 


MR.    FRANK    DILNOT 

friendliness  to  Britain  amid  powerful  sec- 
tions of  the  American  people,  there  remain 
wide  areas  of  indifference  and  in  some  quar- 
ters covert  or  open  hostility.  Not  yet  elimi- 
nated is  the  memon^  of  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence with  the  lessons  which  it  incul- 
cated, and  the  traditions  which  have  been 
perpetuated  through  the  school  books. 

It  is  all  ver}^  well  to  say  all  trace  of  sus- 
picious feeling  towards  Britain  has  been 
wiped  away.    As  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  not. 
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One  says  this  of  course  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge that  suspicion  has  been  much  lessened 
by  the  war.  At  the  same  time  in  this  world 
of  practical  things  it  would  be  folly  to  as- 
sume that  all  memory  of  the  past  has  disap- 
peared. The  hostility  to  Britain  that 
remains  is  continually  fanned  by  the  Irish 
here — or,  to  be  more  precise,  by  Americans 
of  Irish  descent — who  wish  to  see  Ireland 
separated  from  Britain.  For  good  or  evil 
they  have  a  considerable  influence  over  wide 
stretches  of  the  population.  There  is  still 
one  further  matter  which  has  to  be  taken 
into  account.  In  day-by-day  habits  of  life 
Britain  and  America  are  in  many  directions 
far  apart — a  fact  which  reacts  among  those 
who  are  already  not  free  from  the  touch  of 
dissatisfaction.  Perhaps  to  some  of  the  arm- 
chair philosophers  it  does  not  seem  ver}""  im- 
portant that  there  are  differences  in  the 
habits  and  amenities  of  every^day  life ;  in 
actuality  they  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the  feeling  for  or  against  a  foreign  nation. 
The  very  fact  that  the  British  and  American 
language  is  the  same  accentuates  instead  of 
ameliorating  the  prevailing  differences. 

The  position  and  power  of  the  United 
States  and  the  mood  of  many  of  its  people 
are  certainly  considerations  which  have  to 
be  reckoned  with  in  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  it  is  to  the  interest  of  this 
countn^  to  pursue  a  policy  of  active  friendli- 
ness and  possibly  of  cooperation  with  the 
British  Empire.  What  is  America  to  get 
out  of  it  in  happiness  or  material  prosperity? 
It  seems  to  me  there  would  be  striking  ad- 
vantages in  both  directions: 

( 1 )  With  all  their  differences,  some  of 
them  real,  some  of  them  artificial,  Ameri- 
cans and  Britons  are  nearer  in  fundamentals 
and  in  temperament  than  any  other  two  na- 
tions. They  have  the  same  basis  in  law, 
morals,  social  ideals,  and  forms  of  religion. 
The  general  impulse  of  the  common  people 
in  the  tvvo  countries  is  similar  if  not  iden- 
tical. They  can  by  working  in  unison  secure 
the  strength  which  comes  from  joint  effort 
and  propagate  not  only  the  material  welfare 
of  the  two  peoples  but  also  the  standards  of 
international  behavior.  There  would  be  no 
"Imperialism"  that  mattered  if  Britain  and 
America  were  working  solidly  together. 

(2)  While  America  would  be  able  to 
avoid  what  she  would  regard  as  the  perni- 
cious influences  of  caste  and  snobber\'  from 
Britain,  she  would  inevitably  draw  to  her- 
self more  and  more  a  supply  of  the  better 
influences  from  the  old  country  and  enlarge 


her  own  life.  Educationalists,  leaders,  art^ 
ists,  reformers,  the  professors  from  the  uni- 
versities, the  religious  leaders  and  the  pro- 
tagonists in  a  dozen  spheres  of  life,  would 
look  upon  America  as  a  field  of  action  and  a 
home  second  only  to  their  native  shores.  Of 
course  much  benefit  would  flow  to  Britain 
from  the  virility  and  mental  courage  and 
new  visions  of  the  United  States.  Mean- 
while it  cannot  be  doubted  that  America 
would  find  herself  the  richer  in  many  of  the 
possessions  which  she  values  perhaps  higher 
than  any  other  nation.  The  emergency  of 
the  war  has  drawn  to  the  United  States  in- 
tellectuals and  men  of  action  on  special 
missions.  They  came  for  the  mutual  help 
of  the  Allies. 

Those  who  met  them  must  have  realized 
that  the  presence  of  such  men  had  a  stimu- 
lating value  in  a  community.  I  recall  among 
such  individuals,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Lord 
Reading,  Sir  Johnston  Forbes  Robertson, 
Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  Mr.  John  Masefield. 
There  were  dozens  of  others,  including  cap- 
tains of  industry  and  university  leaders. 
They  will  take  back  to  the  best  circles  in 
England  a  new  knowledge  of  America.  They 
left  a  message  here.  The  feeling  that  there 
were  openings  in  the  illimitable  field  of 
America  for  the  best  that  Britain  produces 
could  not  fail  to  add  to  the  depth  and  breadth 
of  life  in  the  United  States. 

(3)  There  is  no  end  of  the  talk  about 
world  trade  to  follow  the  war.  It  is  obvious 
there  must  be  no  suggestion  of  exclusive  ar- 
rangements between  the  two  great  countries 
such  as  America  and  Britain  which  would  in 
any  way  penalize  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth.  But  these  other  nations  would  be 
helped  and  not  injured  by  the  freest  and 
friendliest  cooperation  of  the  two  powers 
who  between  them,  by  means  of  their  manu- 
facturing facilities,  their  national  products, 
and  their  means  of  transportation,  have  the 
practical  command  of  the  world's  market. 
America  as  a  continent  has  resources  which 
will  make  her,  in  a  large  part,  the  supply 
depot  of  the  world.  Britain  has  her  market 
ramifications  in  practically  every  land,  and 
her  Dominions  scattered  across  the  oceans 
are  themselves  markets  of  va^t  possibilities. 

Even^where  the  British  flag  floats  the  Eng- 
lish language,  the  language  of  America,  is 
spoken.  Ready-made  the  English-speaking 
world  is  at  the  service  of  America  if  she  likes 
to  use  it.  Not  exhausted  by  the  war,  with 
unparalleled  supplies  of  all  kinds  of  articles 
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which  the  world  needs  for  its  sustenance, 
America  has  commercial  possibilities  hitherto 
unthought  of.  Friendly'  cooperation  with 
Britain  would  quickly  materialize  those  op- 
portunities. It  will  he  of  enormous  advan- 
tage to  America  to  get  foreign  trade,  but 
it  will  also  be  an  advantage  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  which  will  be  securing  produce 
and  merchandise  urgently  needed.  America 
and  Britain  between  them  possess  the  ships. 
America  has  the  goods.  Britain  has  a  net- 
work of  commercial  stations  all  over  the 
globe.  Is  it  not  obvious,  prejudices  aside, 
that  America  would  give  herself  new  and 
swift  scope  by  friendly  work  with  the  other 
great  nation  which  speaks  her  language? 

(4)  The  League  of  Nations  as  a  preven- 
tive of  war  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Opinion 
is  divided  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  League,  al- 
though there  is  a  broad  general  agreement 
that  even  in  its  modified  form  it  will  serve 
at  least  to  retard  war  and  in  that  very  fact, 
often  enough,  to  prevent  it.  The  backbone 
of  the  League,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  is  the 
association  of  Britain  and  America.  It  is 
their  power  on  the  one  hand  and  their  an- 
tagonism to  militaristic  ideals  on  the  other 
which  is  the  hope  of  the  world.  But  while 
all  the  countries  look  to  them  as  the  shield 
of  peace  they  are  above  all  things  necessary 
to  each  other's  safety.  It  can  be  said  with 
certainty  that  no  country  in  the  future,  nor 
any  group  of  countries,  would  make  an  at- 
tack on  either  America  or  Britain  if  it  were 
known  that  their  friendly  association  would 
lead  automatically  in  time  of  danger  to  union 
for  defensive  purposes. 

Why  blink  the  fact  that  the  influence  of 
the  United  States,  direct  or  indirect,  ex- 
tends over  the  whole  of  the  tw^o  continents 
of  North  and  South  America?  Britain's 
dominions  are  far  flung  in  other  directions. 
Goodness  knows  the  people  of  Britain  do  not 
want  any  more  territory.  They  are,  more- 
over, strenuously  opposed  to  war.  They 
want  above  all  things  to  see  it  abolished. 
America  preeminently  among  the  nations  has 
nothing  to  gain  by  war.  The  American  peo- 
ple have,  however,  to  look  to  the  safety  of 
their  successors  in  the  generations  to  come, 
America  and  Britain  do  not  comprise  the 
whole  earth.  But  they  do  comprise  enough 
of  it  to  secure  by  mutual  effort  the  safety  of 
themselves  for  all  time,  and  not  only  the 
safety  of  themselves  but  the  safety  of  all 
other  nations. 

(5)  I  was  for  three  years  the  editor  of 


the  Daily  Citizvji,  the  organ  of  the  labor 
movement  in  Britain,  and  know  the  psy- 
chology of  the  leaders  and  the  rank  and  file 
and  the  general  trend  of  impulse  in  the  labqr 
movement.  During  my  two  and  a  half  years* 
residence  in  this  country  1  have  studied  with 
interest  the  labor  movement  here.  It  is 
somewhat  different  in  texture  from  that  in 
England  and  its  immediate  needs  are  not 
exactly  the  same.  The  United^  States  is  a 
continent  with  immense  prosperity,  immense 
opportunities  within  its  boundaries.  Here 
there  has  not  been  experienced  the  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  of  fighting  against 
over-pressing  conditions  arising  from  a  con- 
gested and  competitive  poplilation  in  a  coun- 
try which  lives  on  its  industrial  operations. 
But  all  the  same  there  is  a  similar  general 
tendency  and  instinct  here  among  those  who 
might  call  theaiselves  the  labor  movement — 
not  merely  the  industrial  and  agricultural 
workers  and  their  leaders,  but  the  forward- 
moving  humanitarian  thinkers.  There  is  a 
general  upw^ard  striving  against  selfish  capi- 
talism, against  individual  aggrandizement  at 
the  expense  of  the  community. 

The  British  labor  movement  is  by  far  the 
most  powerful  in  the  world.  Its  policies  and 
methods  are  continually  urged  in  America 
as  providing  lessons  worthy  of  study  and 
adaptation.  As  time  goes  on  the  virility  and 
initiative  of  America  will  undoubtedly  make 
this  country  the  leader  in  what  may  be 
called  the  social  reform  program  of  the 
world.  (At  the  present  moment,  for  ex- 
ample, it  blazes  a  trail  by  its  prohibition 
measure.)  As  one  who  has  been  intimately 
associated  with  the  labor  movement  I  can 
see  the  practical  help  which  America  might 
derive  in  the  intermediate  processes  from  the 
tangled  experiences,  the  bitter  and  unceasing 
fights  and  the  achievements  of  the  labor 
movement  in  England.  In  the  future,  too, 
it  wall  be  not  only  the  methods  and  imme- 
diate objectives  which  would  provide  a  me- 
dium for  mutual  consultations  and  decisions, 
but  higher  and  wider  considerations  affect- 
ing the  workers  generally  in  all  countries. 
A  hint  of  the  possibilities  is  already  forth- 
coming in  the  suggestion  at  Paris  to  include 
in  the  peace  arrangements  terms  respecting 
labor. 

It  is  these  reasons  principally  which  lead 
me  to  suggest  that  in  spite  of  superficial 
differences  a  w^orking  friendship  with  Britain 
will  be  worth  while  to  America.  It  will  be 
valuable  to  Britain.  It  is  hard  to  avoid  the 
inclusion  that  it  will  be  a  boon  to  the  world. 


MAKING  AMERICA  OVER 

BY  WILLIAM   E.   SMYTHE 

(Author  of  "The  Conquest  of  Arid  America"  and  "Constructive  Democracy^" ) 


IT  has  betn  well  said  that  God  never 
makes  a  world,  but  only  starts  one  and 
depends  on  man  to  finish  it  up.  In  this  work 
of  co-creation — of  conscious  partnership 
with  the  Universe — the  men  of  the  Western 
deserts  led  the  way.  The  American  reclama- 
tion movement  was  their  vehicle,  and  the 
United  States  Reclamation  Ser\qce  is  the 
organized  instrumentality  with  which  they 
are  converting  nature's  raw  materials  into 
the  finished  product  of  civilization. 

It  happened  that  the  Review  of  Reviews 
was  the  first  publication  of  national  circula- 
tion and  influence  to  olter  them  a  platform. 
This  was  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centur}' 
ago  (October,  1893).  Since  that  date 
much  histor>'  has  been  made,  while  infinitely 
more  is  in  the  making.  For  no'w  we  are  to 
reclaim  the  overflow  lands,  the  cut-over  areas 
and  the  abandoned  farms  of  the  East  and 
South,  even  as  we  redeemed  the  deserts  of 
the  West. 

We  are,  in  a  word,  to  recognize  the  un- 
fitness of  America  in  its  natural  state,  or  in 
the  state  to  which  it  has  been  brought  by 
two  or  three  centuries  of  wasteful  use,  to 
meet  the  needs  of  its  growing  population  and 
its  unimaginable  future,  and  then,  in  the 
high  spirit  of  co-creation,  we  are  to  make 
America  over, — patiently,  laboriously,  but 
scientifically  and  magnificently,  and  to  the 
end  that  in  all  this  land  there  shall  be  in 
time  to  come  neither  a  homeless  man  nor  a 
hungry  child. 

Secretary  Lane  and  the  Soldier 

We  owe  much  to  the  great  war — among 
other  things,  this  new  impulse  of  the  reclama- 
tion spirit  which  has  now  burst  the  bounds 
of  its  sectionalism  and  suddenly  become  na- 
tionalized, so  that  it  is  as  easy  to  crowd 
Faneuil  Hall  or  Cooper  Union  as  it  was  the 
big  auditoriums  of  Denver  or  Salt  Lake  or 
Los  Angeles  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  sol- 
dier and  his  need,  the  soldier  and  the  im- 
measurable obligation  now  due  him  from  the 
Republic — it  is  he  who  is  to  lead  us  into 
this  greatest  task  of  the  reconstruction  era. 
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And  it  was  the  mind  of  Secretary  Lane  that 
first  discerned  the  need  and  the  way  to  meet 
it.  In  a  letter  that  will  be  historic,  addressed 
to  the  President  and  members  of  Congress, 
under  date  of  May  31,  1918,  the  Secretary 
said: 

Every  country  has  found  itself  face  to  face 
with  this  situation  at  the  close  of  a  great  ^var. 
From  Rome  under  Caesar  to  France  under  Na- 
poleon, down  even  to  our  own  Civil  War,  the 
problem  arose  as  to  what  could  be  done  with  the 
soldiers  to  be   mustered   out  of  military   service. 

He  told  how  the  veterans  of  the  Revolu- 
tion had  crossed  the  Alleghanies;  how  the 
veterans  of  the  Civil  AVar  had  peopled  the 
public  lands  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  said 
that  while  we  no  longer  possessed  a  great 
patrimony  of  free  public  land  fit  for  cultiva- 
tion, "we  have  arid  lands  in  the  West,  cut- 
over  lands  in  the  Northwest,  Lake  States, 
and  South,  and  also  swamp  lands  in  the 
^Middle  West  and  South,  which  can  be  made 
available  through  the  proper  development." 

Congress  gave  him  an  appropriation  of 
$1(X),000  for  preliminary  investigations.  He 
promptly  set  in  motion  the  efficient  machin- 
try  of  the  L  nited  States  Reclamation  Serv- 
ice, supplementing  its  ofl'icers  with  other 
eminent  engineers,  and  summoned  men  of 
social  vision  who  liave  given  their  lives  to 
the  study  of  institutions  on  the  soil,  at  home 
and  abroad.  Among  others,  he  called  the 
great  American,  Dr.  Elwood  Mead,  who 
began  his  public  career  by  writing  and  ad- 
ministering the  model  irrigation  laws  of 
Wyoming,  then  extended  his  influence 
throughout  the  countr}'  through  the  Bureau 
of  Irrigation  Investigations  at  Washington, 
then  serv^ed  eight  years  in  Australia  as  chief 
of  its  reclamation  and  settlement  work,  and 
finally  became  chairman  of  the  Land  Settle- 
ment Board  in  California,  where  he  estab- 
lished the  model  colony  of  Durham,  and  is 
now  planning  larger  developments.^ 

The   great   thought   that   Dr.    Mead    has 

^See  articles  by  Secretary  Lane  and  Dr.  Mead  in  the 
Review  of  Reviews  for  March,   1919,  pp.  369-377. 
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forced  into  the  national  consciousness  is  this: 
The  Land  must  be  ready  for  the  Man,  and 
the  Man  must  be  ready  for  the  Land.  Not 
only  must  we  irrigate  and  drain  and  pull 
stumps,  but  we  must  level  and  fertilize,  whi-n 
necessary.  We  are  to  build  self-sustaining 
homes,  and  the  land  must  be  absolutely  fit 
before  the  man  begins.  Then  the  man  must 
be  as  fit  as  the  land.  Some  men  are  fit  and 
require  only  the  light  of  example  to  guide 
them  into  the  highest  forms  of  agriculture, 
but  those  without  knowledge  or  experience 
must  be  educated.  This  is  possible  with 
men  possessing  the  taste  and  adaptability  for 
country  life,  and  only  such  men  will  be  ac- 
cepted. 

Achievements — and  Mistakes 

The  national  irrigation  act  has  been  on  the 
statute  books  seventeen  years.  During  that 
time  the  Reclamation  Service,  alike  under 
its  first  Director,  Frederick  H.  Newell,  and 
his  successor,  Arthur  P.  Davis,  has  made  a 
record  for  integrity  and  efficiency  unmatched 
by  any  other  department  of  the  Government, 
a  record  of  which  its  friends  are  intensely 
proud.  With  the  rather  beggarly  sum  of 
$118,000,000  derived  from  public  land  sales, 
it  has  turned  rivers  out  of  their  courses — one 
which  formerly  sent  its  surplus  to  the  Arctic 
now  flows  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ! — built 
mighty  dams,  including  the  two  highest  in 
the  world,  reclaimed  2,000,000  acres  of 
land,  created  40,000  homes,  induced  great 
railroad  extensions,  and  established  all  the 
institutions  of  civilization  in  the  desert  wil- 
derness. 

Has  it  paid  ?  To  take  one  example :  The 
development  in  Salt  River  Valley,  Arizona, 
including  the  monumental  Roosevelt  Dam, 
cost  about  $11,000,000,  and  last  year's  crops 
exceeded  $18,000,000.  But  figures  are  cold. 
To  understand  how  it  has  paid  one  should 
see  the  homes  of  Salt  River  Valley  and  listen 
to  the  laughter  of  its  children.  It's  a 
paradise! 

Mistakes  in  the  law?  Yes,  it  was  a  mis- 
take to  stop  with  bringing  the  water  to  the 
land,  leaving  the  untried  settler  to  deal  with 
savage  Nature  and  grope  in  the  darkness  of 
inexperience.  Hence,  the  complete  prepared- 
ness, w^hich  is  the  essence  of  the  new  policy. 

It  was  a  mistake  to  give  the  Government 
no  power  of  selection,  but  to  permit  anybody 
to  take  land  regardless  of  qualifications  or 
working  capital. 

It  w^as   a   mistake    to    erect    no   safeguard 


against  speculation  in  favor  of  the  indus- 
trious and  ambitious  family  wishing  to  make 
a  home  in  good  faith. 

It  was  a  mistake  to  compel  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  money  in  certain  localities  as  the 
result  of  the  effort  to  satisfy  everybody's  en- 
thusiasm "for  the  Old  Flag  and  an  Appro- 
priation," instead  of  permitting  the  merit  of 
the  project  to  dominate  all  other  considera- 
tions. 

These  mistakes  have  been  rectified  in  the 
new  and  infinitely  greater  policy  now  pend- 
ing before  Congress. 

The    Leadership    of   Mondell 

The  Soldier  Settlement  bill,  introduced  by 
Senator  Myers,  of  Montana,  and  Represen- 
tative Taylor,  of  Colorado,  failed  to  come  to 
a  vote  in  the  last  Congress.  It  had  loyal 
friends,  but  the  Democratic  leaders  were  not 
united  in  its  support. 

The  situation  is  precisely  reversed  in  the 
new  Republican  Congress.  Mr.  Mondell, 
of  Wyoming,  leader  of  the  House,  is  one  of 
the  oldest  friends  of  the  reclamation  cause, 
and  the  great  dams  which  control  the  flow 
of  Western  streams  are  largely  monuments 
to  his  statesmanship.  On  coming  to  the 
leadership  he  addressed  himself  with  energy 
and  enthusiasm  to  the  work  of  perfecting 
what  is  admittedly  the  greatest  constructive 
measure  this  country  has  ever  undertaken. 

He  raised  the  proposed  appropriation  from 
$100,000,000  to  $500,000,000,  but  only  a 
fourth  of  this  sum  w^ill  be  required  for  the  first 
fiscal  year.  The  bill  applies  to  every  State 
having  feasible  projects,  a  condition  already 
discovered  in  about  forty  States.  And  this  is 
perhaps  a  good  place  to  remark  that  the  re- 
gion chiefly  to  be  benefited  by  this  epoch- 
making  policy  is  not  merely  the  Far  West 
nor  even  the  South.  The  entire  nation  is  to 
be  benefited,  and  States  like  those  of  New 
England,  like  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Illinois  and  Indiana,  are  to  be  shown  by  the 
wise  expenditure  of  $10,000,000  to  $15,000,- 
000  in  each  one  of  them,  how  their  rural  life 
can  be  made  sufficiently  attractive  to  hold 
their  young  men  and  women  with  hooks  of 
steel,  instead  of  seeing  them  emigrate  to 
new^er  sections  dominated  by  more  progres- 
sive ideas.  And  they  will  discover  how  to 
provide  a  degree  of  comfort  and  contentment 
which  will  attract  and  satisfy  the  needed 
workers,  and  so  solve  the  vexed  farm-labor 
problem.  Thus  the  character  of  their  rural 
life  will   be   revolutionized    through   the   in- 
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fluence  of  the  new  community  settlements. 

The  term  "community  settlements,"  by 
the  way,  should  not  be  understood  as  imply- 
ing that  all  the  farmers  will  live  in  town. 
"What  we  have  in  mind,"  says  Secretar}' 
Lane,  "is  a  happy  compromise  between  the 
French  village  plan  and  the  isolated  Ameri- 
can farm  home."  This  is  to  be  brought 
about  by  means  of  good  roads,  the  shaping  of 
farms  m  such  a  way  as  to  minimize  the  dis- 
tance between  homes,  and  the  creation  of 
centers  with  all  modern  advantages.  To  a 
certain  extent,  it  is  hoped  that  "the  bright 
lights"  may  be  put  into  the  country.  How- 
ever, many  returning  soldiers  express  ad- 
miration for  the  French  village  system,  and 
those  whose  lands  lie  near  the  center  may 
adopt  it  if  they  wish. 

Senator  Smoot  and   L  tah  Ideas 

Senator  Smoot  is  the  champion  of  the 
measure  in  the  upper  house,  and  has  in- 
corporated in  his  version  of  the  bill  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  made  the  Mormon  settle- 
ments so  remarkably  successful.  He  says: 
"In  Utah  we  have  helped  men  to  help  them- 
selves, but  have  never  pauperized  them  by 
giving  them  something  for  nothing.  When 
he  found  more  immigrants  on  his  hands  than 
he  could  profitably  employ  at  the  moment, 
President  Brigham  Young  set  them  at  work 
building  needless  walls  around  Salt  Lake 
City  that  they  might  earn  their  living  and 
repay  advances  rather  than  eat  the  bread  of 
idleness." 

Hence,  Senator  Smoot  provides  that  the 
Government  shall  withhold  at  least  10  per 
cent,  of  wages  paid  soldiers  while  employed 
on  construction  so  that  they  shall  have  the 
necessary  first  installment  to  pay  on  land,  im- 
provements, live  stock  and  equipment,  and 
get  well  started  on  the  road  to  thrift  and 
property-ownership.  The  money  so  with- 
held will  be  placed  at  4  per  cent,  interest  and 
repaid  -to  the  soldier  in  full  in  case  he  fails 
to  take  an  allotment  at  the  end  of  his  period 
of  employment — say,  one  to  three  years. 

Safeguard  Against  Bureaucracy 

A  most  important  provision  of  the  Mon- 
dell  bill  erects  an  adequate  safeguard  against 
the  dangers  of  Washington  bureaucracy.  A 
policy  which  should  bring  tens  of  thousands 
of  settlers  into  an  intimate  relationship  with 
public  authority  centered  at  the  national 
capital,  in  many  cases  hundreds  or  even  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  their  homes,   would  be 


obviously  fraught  with  inconvenience,  if  not 
with  danger. 

The  Mondell  bill  provides  that  when  any 
State  shall  advance  25  per  cent,  as  much 
capital  as  the  general  Government  for  proj- 
ects in  that  State,  the  whole  administration 
shall  be  taken  over  by  local  authority  at  the 
point  where  subdivision  begins..  Many  States 
have  already  taken  steps  in  that  direction. 
California  has  proposed  to  duplicate,  100 
per  cent,  strong,  the  national  fund  available 
within  her  borders.  Thus  the  whole  human 
problem — the  problem  of  selecting  and  di- 
recting settlers,  including  the  organization  of 
their  social  life  and  any  cooperative  buying 
or  selling  agencies  they  may  care  to  engage 
in — will  be  under  the  leadership  of  their 
home  people. 

Objections  to   the  Policy 

A  representative  of  a  national  farmers'  or- 
ganization appeared  in  opposition  at  one  of 
the  committee  hearings  on  the  ground  that 
the  policy  will  tend  to  reduce  high  cost  of 
living.  He  admitted  that  three-fourths  of 
the  people  favored  the  bill.  His  argument 
was  not  impressive. 

A  member  of  Congress  representing  an 
Eastern  agricultural  district  says  his  constit- 
uents are  short  of  hired  men  and  would 
like  to  have  soldiers  reserved  for  seasonal 
farm  labor.  Hence,  he  thinks  the  bill  perni- 
cious.  The  proposition  to  show  our  soldier 
boys  the  way  to  economic  independence  does 
not  appeal  to  him  at  all.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  bill  does  provide  for  a  certain 
amount  of  farm  labor,  but  in  connection 
with  soldier  settlements  and  with  ven,^  dif- 
ferent provision  for  housing  and  other  living 
advantages  than  those  made  by  the  average 
farmer.  "jVIore  perniciousness,"  growls  the 
objector. 

Some  people  object  to  $500,000,000  "to 
provide  employment  and  rural  homes  for 
those  who  served  with  the  militan'  and  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States,"  including  the 
charming  nurses  and  yeomanettes.  Ten  days' 
cost  of  war  to  be  squandered  on  the  healing 
work  of  peace! 

Such  are  the  objections,  but  they  are  over- 
ruled by  overwhelming  public  sentiment. 

The  \ezv  Hindenburg  Line   to  Be  Broken 

The  new  national  policy  will  do  more 
than  merely  to  provide  employment  and  rural 
homes  for  soldiers.  To  put  it  in  another 
wav.  it  will  enable  the  soldier  to  do  another 
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great  service  for  his  country.  As  he  broke 
the  Hindenburg;  line  in  France,  so  he  will 
break  the  dead  line  of  a  form  of  rural  life 
which  has  lost  its  hold  upon  the  hearts  of 
our  people. 

Recent  social  surveys  have  exploded  the 
myth  about  the  superior  healthfulness,  in- 
telligence and  civic  spirit  of  American  coun- 
try life.  The  selective  draft  disclosed -the 
fact  that  there  \vere  more  rejections  for  phy- 
sical disability  among  countr}^-bred  than 
among  city-bred  young  men.  Exact  figures 
concerning  diseases  most  prevalent  through- 
out the  countr}^  show  that  the  city,  with  its 
good  sewerage,  water  supply  and  inspected 
milk,  is  actually  a  more  healthful  place  to 
live  than  the  average  countr}'side.  Com- 
parison of  school  facilities,  alike  in  teachers' 
length  of  service,  of  grading,  of  vocational 
and  technical  facilities,  is  all  in  favor  of 
the  city.  Even  the  organized  city  play- 
ground seems  to  ^yield  better  results  than 
children  get  from  the  free  run  of  the 
country. 

These  tendencies  must  be  reversed  if 
America  is  to  be  kept  sound  at  the  core. 
Rural  life  must  be  reorganized  and  lifted  to 
higher  standards.  Massachusetts,  for  ex- 
ample, had  three  times  as  much  land  under 
cultivation  a  hundred  years  ago  as  she  has 
to-day.      Her  agriculture  was   killed   by  the 


cheap  lands  of  the  West.  Those  lands  are 
no  longer  cheap,  any  more  than  they  are 
free.  They  are  worth  all  the  way  from 
$100  to  $500  an  acre,  and  some  of  them  earn 
enormous  dividends  upon  the  latter  figure, 
while  Massachusetts  lands  may  be  had  from 
$2.50  to  $15  an  acre. 

"Go  East,  young  man!" 

This  is  the  cry  of  the  future,  and  it  rests 
on  precisely  the  same  logic  as  that  which  ani- 
mated the  famous  Greeley  saying.  The  op- 
portunity of  cheap  land,  plus  the  oppor- 
tunity of  great  markets  with  multiplying 
millions  of  unsatisfied  consumers,  is  in  the 
East.  And  yet  it  is  no  opportunity  at  all 
unless  America  shall  be  made  over,  her  rich 
overflow  lands  drained,  her  cut-over  lands 
freed  of  stumps,  her  abandoned  farms  re- 
deemed, fertilized — and  irrigated  ! 

The  policy  embodied  in  the  Mondell  bill 
will  make  a  new  America.  It  will  send  the 
roots  of  democracy  deeper  than  they  have 
ever  struck  before.  It  will  give  a  new  in- 
centive to  personal  ambition,  and  a  keener 
edge  to  that  quality  of  indi,vidual  initiative 
which  has  made  us  what  we  are  as  a  people. 
It  w^ill  erect  an  impregnable  barrier  against 
Bolshevism.  And  all  this  will  be  done  under 
the  kindly  leadership  of  the  Nation,  coopera- 
ting with  the  several  States,  in  paying  its 
tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  returning  soldiers. 


WHY  BOLSHEVISM  WILL  FAIL 

IN  AMERICA 


A  Workixgman's  Opinion 
BY  ALBERT  W.  BARNES 


THE  vast  amount  of  space  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  Bolshevism  and  its  various 
phases  in  our  leading  papers  and  magazines 
leads  one  to  infer  that  serious  apprehension 
is  felt  throughout  the  countn'  in  regard  to 
its  growth  here  and  the  serious  effect  that 
it  may  have  upon  our  institutions. 

But  why  so  much  alarm? 

In  the  first  place,  to  attach  so  much  im- 
portance to  this  utterly  un-American  move- 
ment and  to  give  it  so  much  needless  adver- 
tisement is  in  itself  a  serious  mistake,  and  is 
but  adding  fuel  to  the  fires  of  discontent 
which  must  necessarily  smoulder  here  and 
there   during   this   period    of   reconstruction 


with  its  attendant  evils  of  unemployment  and 
industrial   unrest. 

Still,  w^e  must  take  this  movement  seri- 
ously, for  it  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  world- 
wide upheaval.  We  must  not  for  one  mo- 
ment relax  our  vigilance,  and  must  guard 
carefully  the  sacred  institutions  under  which 
we,  as  a  countr^^  have  grown  and  prospered 
so  mightily.  At  the  same  time,  we  should 
observe  the  trend  of  the  times  and  haste  to 
make  the  necessar>^  reforms  which  are  so  es- 
sentially needed,  so  that  all  the  people  of  this 
republic  may  receive  a  just  share  in  the  pros- 
perity which  should  follow  the  institution  of 
neu"  methods  and  ideas. 
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Briefly  enumerated,  a  few  of  the  reasons 
why  Bolshevism  cannot  succeed  here  are: 

First  J  the  Attitude  of  the  Churches 

America  has  always  possessed  a  deeply 
seated  religious  feeling.  It  runs  a  swift  cur- 
rent throughout  tvtry  momentous  action  of 
our  people;  not  always  plainly  visible,  but 
nevertheless  still  there.  Churches  of  every 
denomination  in  this  land  of  religious  free- 
dom represent  and  give  that  feeling  expres- 
sion. And  from  no  pulpit  comes  approval  of 
this  movement,  but  rather  words  of  condem- 
nation and  disgust.  For  religious  sentiment 
is  a  strong  bulwark,  firmly  set  on  the  side 
of  law  and  order  and  against  any  movement 
which  has  a  tendency  to  overthrow  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  marriage  vow,  the  breaking  up  of 
family  ties  and  the  wave  of  immorality  which 
necessarily  would  follow  such  action. 

Without  discussion  of  the  various  creeds, 
we  must  all  admit  that  to  a  great  extent,  the 
stability  of  the  Government  rests  upon  the 
churches'  united  influence  for  good. 

Secondj  Organized  Labor  s  Stand 

It  is  often  stated  that  organized  labor  does 
not  represent  the  majority  of  the  working 
people  of  this  countr}%  and  that  they  consti- 
tute but  a  small  percentage  of  the  whole. 
This  statement,  when  based  upon  actual 
figures,  is  doubtless  true  to  a  certain  extent, 
yet  I  believe  and  think  that  all  legislators 
will  agree  with  me,  that  practically  all  the 
recent  laws  enacted  for  the  betterment  of  the 
workers  have  been  placed  upon  the  books  by 
the  concerted  action  of  organized  labor  act- 
ing through  their  representatives.  Conceding 
this  fact  and  realizing  that  organized  labor 
has  a  vast  number  of  adherents  and  sympa- 
thizers not  officially  listed,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
notice  that  the  great  majority  of  their  offi- 
cials and  members,  also,  are  loyal  citizens. 

A  sane,  well-informed  citizenship,  they 
are  content  to  proceed  along  conservative 
lines,  realizing  that  to  improve  conditions  in 
a  proper  manner  is  a  constant  advance.  Bol- 
shevism holds  out  no  promise  to  them,  for 
they  understand  conditions  and  realize  that 
a  rebellion,  or,  what  is  past  belief,  a  success- 
ful revolution  can  bring  nothing  save  a  gen- 
eral upheaval,  with  its  attendant  condition 
of  violence,  ruin  and  starvation  which  would 
engulf  all  classes,  if  there  is  such  distinction 
of  people  in  this  land  of  equality. 

The  Returning  Soldier 

Among  the  other  numerous  opponents  of 
Bolshevism  we  find  the  returning  soldier. 
Our   vast   army,    four   millions   strong,    is 


being  rapidly  demobilized,  and  our  boys  are 
returning  to  peaceful  pursuits.  Those  who 
have  served  abroad,  w^ho  have  observed  con- 
ditions in  other  lands  and  who  have  made 
comparisons,  are  gladly  returning.  Com- 
parisons are  odious,  is  an  old  saying,  but  I 
venture  to  assert  that  they  are  coming  home 
with  a  better  understanding  of  our  ideals. 

Rich  and  poor,  they  have  been  comrades 
together  and  have  learned  to  understand  and 
admire  each  other's  qualities.  For  them  there 
is  no  mass  and  class.  Together  they  have 
made  innumerable  sacrifices  to  support  and 
sustain  our  institutions,  and  they  are  firmly 
resolved  to  still  further  sustain  and  carr}^ 
them  on.  Mingled  with  this  feeling,  they 
have  a  certain  sort  of  resentment  against 
those  who  evaded  military  service  by  claim- 
ing the  protection  of  another  flag.  Who 
now  would  turn  and  tear  down  the  institu- 
tions so  carefully  and  laboriously  established 
at  the  cost  of  many  a  bloody  sacrifice  ? 

They  feel  that  a  people  who  do  not  care 
enough  for  the  country  in  which  iijyey  are 
living  to  obtain  the  rights  of  citizenship  and 
who  are  not  willing  to  defend  and  make 
sacrifices  for  that  countn*,  are  not  entitled 
to  the  right  to  criticize  the  government  and 
laws  of  that  country.  And  any  attempt  to 
break  down  by  violence,  or  otherwise,  the 
law  and  constitution  of  this  country,  wi!l  be 
met  by  the  much  stronger  and  more  deter- 
mined opposition  of  our  citizen  soldier}'. 

But  in  the  final  summary  let  us  cite  public 
opinion.  We,  the  people,  as  a  whole,  are 
not  fully  agreed  upon  the  method  of  making 
the  necessary  reforms.  But  upon  one  thing 
the  vast  majority  is  in  accord.  We  are  will- 
ing to  settle  our  disputes  with  the  one  efifect- 
ive  weapon,  the  ballot. 

It  has  been  our  citizens'  right  and  privi- 
lege ever  since  this  nation  was  first  estab- 
lished, with  the  principle  of  free  speech  as 
one  of  its  chief  institutions,  to  criticize  and 
discuss  the  acts  of  the  government.  No 
doubt,  during  the  last  two  years,  this  privi- 
lege has  been  greatly  curtailed.  Whether 
wisely  or  not,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  ex- 
press an  opinion.  But  now  that  the  ban  has 
been  lifted,  perhaps  in  the  heat  of  partisan- 
ship we  go  too  far  and  speak  too  freely. 

But  let  no  man  make  the  mistake  of  taking 
our  discussions  too  seriously.  For  the  mo- 
ment that  any  principle  vital  to  the  interests 
of  this  country  is  assailed,  we  will  become 
a  united  body,  all  partisan  feeling  cast  to  one 
side  and  all  banded  together  to  defend  to  the 
extreme  limit  the  principles  for  which  our 
forefathers  fought  and  died. 
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UNTIL  the  world  war,  the  chief  political 
movement  of  the  twentieth  century  was 
the  widespread  uprisings,  in  Russia,  China, 
Turkey,  Persia,  and  elsewhere,  aimed  at  the 
establishment  of  liberal  forms  of  government 
based  on  written  constitutions.  What  took 
place  up  to  1914,  however,  was  only  a  pro- 
logue to  the  great  drama  of  political  recon- 
struction now  being  enacted  under  our  very 
eyes ;  a  year's  time  promises  to  yield  a  crop 
of  new  governmental  systems  w^hich  will 
make  yesterday's  text-books  on  political  sci- 
ence as  obsolete  as  pre-war  manuals  of  mili- 
tary tactics. 

Russia  has  a  new  constitution,  promul- 
gated last  July  by  the  fifth  Congress  of 
Soviets.  It  may  not  endure,  but  if  it  perishes 
another  of  some  sort  will  rise  in  its  place. 
In  the  picturesque  old  town  of  Weimar  a 
National  Assembly,  elected  in  January,  has 
been  working  out  a  body  of  organic  law  for 
the  new  Germany.  Steps  are  under  way,  or 
are  about  to  be  taken,  to  draw  up  constitu- 
tions for  Poland,  Jugoslavia,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  other  states  that  have  risen  from  the 
wreckage  of  Czarist  Russia  and  of  the  Teu- 
tonic empires.  In  Ireland  the  Sinn  Feiners 
are  busy  at  constitution-making.  A  constitu- 
tion for  a  league  of  free  nations,  prepared 
by  a  committee  of  w^hich  President  Wilson 
was  chairman,  was  presented  at  a  plenary 
session  of  the  Peace  Conference  in  February 
and  was  adopted,  with  some  changes,  in  April. 

A   New    Task   for  Nations 

Few  people  realize  how  novel  in  the  his- 
tory of  human  government  this  business  of 
constitution-making  still  is.  There  are,  of 
course,  constitutions  of  considerable  an- 
tiquity. There  was  a  Roman  constitution, 
and  there  is  an  English  constitution  which 
is,  in  some  of  its  parts,  as  old  as  English  civi- 
lization itself.  But  neither  the  Roman  con- 
stitution nor  the  English  constitution  was 
*'made" ;  the  latter,  in  particular,  is  a 
growth,    a    product    of    custom    as    well    as 


of  legislation,  a  largely  unwritten,  perfectly 
flexible,  constantly  changing  body  of  funda- 
mental  law. 

The  pioneer  in  constitution-making  was 
America,  and  the  earliest  constitutions 
framed  by  deliberate  act  were  those  which 
the  several  States  adopted  on  the  advice  of 
the  Continental  Congress  in  1776  and  suc- 
ceeding years.  It  is  true  that  the  English 
Civil  War  brought  to  light  at  least  two 
documents  of  the  kind,  and  that  one  of  them 
— the  ''Instrument  of  Government,"  drawn 
up  by  some  of  Cromwell's  oflficers  in  1653 — 
was  actually  the  legal  basis  of  government 
for  about  three  years.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  Fundamental  Orders  of  Connecticut, 
whose  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
was  celebrated  at  Hartford  in  1889,  lacked 
nothing  of  the  character  of  a  constitution 
save  that  the  document  was  not  the  funda- 
mental law  of  a  completely  sovereign  state. 
But  it  remained  for  the  American  patriots 
of  Revolutionary  times  to  evolve  the  full 
theory  and  practice  of  the  written  constitu- 
tion. 

The  Written  Constitution — America's 
Contribution 

Quite  apart  from  any  precedent,  the  logic 
of  their  situation  seemed  to  them  to  make 
the  device  a  necessity.  The  sovereign  people 
of  Massachusetts — to  take  a  concrete  case — 
had  erected  themselves  into  a  state ;  they 
must  have  a  government ;  but  the  officers 
composing  this  government  could  have  no 
inherent  original  right  to  exercise  political 
power;  therefore  the  structure  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  conferred  powers  of  the 
officials  must  be  defined  and  the  liberties  of 
the  individual  safeguarded ;  the  only  practi- 
cable means  to  this  end  was  a  written  in- 
strument, resting  directly  upon  the  authority 
of  the  state  and  unalterable  alike  by  govern- 
ment and  by  individual.  This  is,  of  course, 
the  philosophy  that  underlies  all  modern  con- 
stitutions.     In   these   days   it   seems   obvious 
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and  commonplace.  It  is,  none  the  less,  the 
greatest  single  contribution  of  America  to 
the  science  of  government. 

France  Adopts  the  Idea 

From  America  the  idea  passed  to  France. 
When,  in  1779,  Franklin  displayed  in  Paris 
the  new  constitution  of  his  native  State,  and 
in  1780  John  Adams  carried  thither  the  re- 
cently adopted  Massachusetts  instrument, 
Frenchmen  instantly  recognized  and  ap- 
plauded doctrines  with  which  their  own 
heads  were  filled.  Fresh  interest  was 
aroused  u'hen,  in  1783,  Franklin  brought  out 
a  French  edition  of  all  the  American  funda- 
mental laws ;  and  the  constitution  drawn  up 
at  Philadelphia  in  1787  was  discussed  with 
hardly  less  spirit  in  the  salons  and  clubs  of 
Paris  than  in  the  coliFee-houses  of  New  York 
and  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  Virginia 
planters. 

Two  years  later  the  cahiers  of  the  middle 
classes  demanded  a  written  constitution  for 
the  kingdom,  and  in  the  famous  Tennis 
Court  oath  of  1789  the  people's  represen- 
tatives swore  never  to  disband  until  this  end 
should  have  been  attained.  The  plan  was 
carried  out,  and  in  1791  France  received  her 
first  written  constitution.  Thereafter,  in 
spite  of  swift  changes  of  the  form  of  govern- 
ment and  widely  varying  conceptions  of  the 
rights  of  the  individual,  the  principle  of  a 
fundamental  written  law  lay  at  the  root  of 
all  French  political  regimes.  The  idea  be- 
came fixed,  indeed,  that  a  true  constitution 
must  be  a  written  one.  A  constitution  has 
no  existence,  said  Thomas  Paine,  so  long  as 
it  cannot  be  carried  in  the  pocket.  De 
Tocqueville,  writing  forty  jTars  later,  cut 
the  Gordian  knot  of  England's  intermingled 
law  and  custom  by  declaring  that  that  coun- 
tr}'  had  no  constitution  at  all. 

Napoleon  s  So-Called  Constitutions 

It  lay  within  the  plans  of  Revolutionar\' 
France  to  extend  constitutional  government 
far  and  wide  beyond  her  ow^n  borders,  and 
in  1795  a  beginning  was  made  in  Holland, 
now  recognized  as  the  Batavian  republic. 
It  fell,  however,  to  Napoleon  to  carr>'  out  the 
plan  ;  and  his  era  became  prolific  of  written 
constitutions.  Beginning  with  the  Cisalpine 
republic  in  1797,  the  conqueror  spread  his 
paper  plans  of  government  over  all  Italy  and 
Spain,  and  over  much  of  Germany.  These 
constitutions  were  hardly  more  than  conveni- 
ent disguises  of  despotism ;  but  they  at  least 
served  to  familiarize  all  western  and  central 


Europe  with  the  idea  of  government  limited 
by  solemnly  proclaimed  rules  and  principles. 
By  1815  it  w^as  generally  recognized  on  the 
continent  that  any  political  system  that  made 
pretension  to  liberal  inclinations  must  be 
based  on  a  written  constitution.  Hence  the 
Bourbon  Louis  XVIII,  returning  to  Paris, 
hastened  to  promulgate  the  "constitutional 
charter"  which,  with  some  modification  in 
1830,  remained  the  fundamental  law  of 
France  until  1848.  Hence,  too,  William  I, 
King  of  the  United  Netherlands,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  similarly  fulfilled  an  earlier 
promise  to  his  people.  Hence,  also,  the 
princes  of  the  lesser  German  states  began,  as 
early  as  1816,  to  put  their  several  realms 
upon  a  constitutional  basis. 

Charters  Granted  by  Rulers 

Constitutions  may  be  the  product  of 
gradual  evolution,  as  is  the  English.  They 
may  be  deliberately  created  by  the  people  of 
newly  established  states,  as  w^as  our  own. 
They  may  spring  directly  from  revolution, 
as  did  the  French  constitution  of  1791,  the 
Chinese  of  1912,  or  the  Russian  of  1918. 
Or,  finally,  they  may  be  granted  by  ruling 
princes  by  virtue  of  their  sovereign  author- 
ity. Most  European  constitutions  dating 
from  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
would  fall  into  the  last-mentioned  category. 
They  were  made  by  the  prince  or  under  his 
direction ;  they  were  promulgated  and  en- 
forced in  his  name ;  they  could  be  revoked 
or  amended  by  him ;  they  w^ere  concessions 
to  the  democratic  principle  which  left  the 
prince  legally  no  less  autocratic  than  before. 
In  some  of  the  German  states  the  theory 
w^as  developed  that  the  constitution  w^as  in 
the  nature  of  an  agreement  between  the 
prince  and  the  assembly  of  estates.  But  even 
where  this  contractual  basis  was  fully  recog- 
nized, popular  control  over  the  fundamental 
law  was,  in  practice,  at  a  minimum. 

Organic  Laws  Based  on  Popular  Vote 

Constitution-framing,  however,  went  on 
apace,  and  now  and  again  appeared  an  or- 
ganic law  which  could  be  regarded  as  a 
genuine  popular  product.  Such  w^as  the  Bel- 
gian constitution  of  1831,  framed  by  a  na- 
tional congress  of  two  hundred  elected  dele- 
gates; the  Sw^iss  constitution  of  1848, 
adopted  by  the  federal  diet  and  ratified  by 
popular  vote ;  and  the  constitution  of  the 
second  French  republic,  drafted  and  put  into 
effect  in  1848  by  an  assembly  chosen  for  the 
express  purpose  by  manhood  suffrage.     The 
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third  of  these  instruments  was  ill-fated, 
being  quickly  superseded  by  a  fundamental 
law  of  dubious  origin  under  which  Napoleon 
III  ruled  France  to  1870;  but  the  Belgian 
instrument,  which  loiig  enjoyed  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  most  liberal  in  Europe,  has 
lasted  to  the  present  day  with  but  little 
change,  and  the  Swiss  was  overhauled  in 
1874  merely  with  a  view  to  increasing  the 
powers  of  the  central  government.  To  these 
mid-century  liberal  constitutions  should  be 
added  the  Statuto  promulgated  by  Charles 
Albert  of  Piedmont  in  1848;  for  although 
it  was  "granted"  rather  than  popularly 
framed,  it  was  of  sufficiently  advanced  char- 
acter to  be  made  to  serve  to  this  day  without 
essential  change  as  united  Italy's  constitution. 

The  German  Failure  of  1848 

Of  great  present-day  interest  is  the  failure 
of  German  constitution-making  in  1848.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments of  that  year  the  two  principal  German 
states,  Austria  and  Prussia,  were  still  with- 
out written  constitutions,  and  Germany  as 
a  whole  was  bound  together  but  loosely 
under  the  confederate  constitution  devised 
at  Vienna  in  1815.  In  Prussia,  it  is  true, 
a  written  constitution  was  now  for  the  first 
time  obtained.  But  the  instrument  (promul- 
gated January  31,  1850)  was  clearly  of  the 
''granted"  variety;  though  modelled  on  the 
fundamental  law  of  Belgium,  it  was  highly 
undemocratic ;  even  its  royal  author  pro- 
nounced it  a  "product  of  the  moment;"  and 
down  to  the  present  hour  it  has  had  the 
distinction  of  being  the  most  illiberal  in 
Europe.  Austria  also  obtained  a  constitu- 
tion during  the  mid-century  upheaval.  But 
it  was  a  mere  makeshift,  designed  to  tide  the 
young  Franz  Joseph's  government  over  the 
crisis ;  and  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  in 
1851,  it  was  revoked.  Not  until  1867  did 
the  Hapsburg  empire  receive  the  emperor- 
made  fundamental  law  under  which  it  lived 
until  the  collapse  of  last  November. 

The  real  tragedy  of  1848  in  Germany 
lay,  however,  in  the  failure  of  the  liberal 
forces  to  unite  the  whole  country  under  a 
genuine  constitutional  system.  The  problem 
was  attacked  by  a  national  assembly  of  586 
members,  elected  by  manhood  suffrage,  rep- 
resenting all  the  lands  from  the  Vosges  to 
the  Vistula  and  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Alps, 
and  convened  in  the  Pauluskirche  at  Frank- 
fort, May  18,  1848.  The  princes  kept 
hands  off,  and  externally  the  situation  was 
reasonably    favorable.        But    the    delegates, 


who  fell  into  eleven  distinct  parties,  spent 
their  time  in  wrangling,  often  over  irrele- 
vant matters ;  and  when  they  finally  pub- 
lished a  plan  for  a  ccns'itutional  empire  with 
a  bicameral  parlianu-nt,  manliood  suffrage, 
and  a  responsible  ministry,  the  movement  had 
so  far  lost  ground  that  the  refusal  of  the 
king  of  Prussia  to  accept  the  proffered  im- 
perial title  toppled  the  entire  project  into 
the  dust.  Constitution-making  reverted  into 
the  hands  of  the  princes,  and  never  again — 
at  all  events  until  the  present  day — did 
liberalism  have  so  good  an  opportunity  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  constitutional,  en- 
lightened, humane  Germany. 

Constitution  of  the  German  Empire, 
from   1871  to  1914 

How,  under  the  Bismarckian  regime  of 
"blood  and  iron,"  united  Germany  finally 
acquired  a  constitution  is  an  oft-told  story. 
As  soon  as  peace  was  concluded  with  Austria 
in  1866  the  states  north  of  the  Main  were 
invited  to  send  representatives  to  Berlin  to 
discuss  plans  for  the  long-awaited  union.  All 
accepted,  and  the  delegates  appeared  at  the 
Prussian  capital  in  December.  Bismarck 
had  in  readiness  the  complete  draft  of  a  con- 
stitution. It  is  said  that  he  dictated  it  to 
his  secretary  in  a  single  evening.  Perhaps 
he  did  so ;  but  the  instrument  w^as  the  prod- 
uct of  years  of  practical  experience  and  the 
most  painstaking  deliberation.  The  dele- 
gates approved  it  with  practically  no  change, 
February  2,  1867 ;  after  which  it  was  ratified 
both  by  a  "constituent  Bundestag"  specially 
chosen  by  manhood  suffrage  and  by  the  diets 
or  parliaments  of  the  twenty-two  states.  It 
served  for  four  years  as  the  constitution  of 
the  North  German  Confederation,  and  then 
became,  in  1871,  the  constitution  of  the 
German  Empire,  with  only  such  minor 
changes  as  were  made  necessary  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  imperial  title  and  the  accession  of 
the  four  states  south  of  the  Main.  These 
changes  were  made  w^ithout  resort  to  con- 
vention or  referendum,  for  the  constitution 
already  provided  for  its  own  amendment  by 
concurrent  action  of  the  Bundesrath  and 
Reichstag. 

France's  Seven   Constitutions 

France  has  been  the  most  prolific  constitu- 
tion-maker of  Europe;  since  1791  she  has 
actually  lived  under  seven  totally  different 
bodies  of  fundamental  law.  The  last 
chapter  of  her  experience  has  been  perhaps 
the  most  curious.     There  are  those  w^ho  re- 
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gard  the  republic  to-day  as,  like  England,  a 
land  of  an  unwritten  constitution,  for  the 
reason  that  the  organic  laws  adopted  in  1875 
are  so  meager  as  to  aftord  only  the  barest 
outline  of  a  constitutional  system.  All 
written  constitutions,  however,  are  in  their 
essence  outlines ;  all  have  to  be  rounded  out 
with  usage  and  statute  in  order  to  be  made 
really  workable ;  and  there  is  no  more  reason 
for  denying  that  the  French  organic  laws 
form  a  constitution  than  for  similarly  with- 
holding recognition  from  the  Italian  Statuto 
or  the  Austrian  Staatsgrundgesetze  of  1867. 

What  is  really  most  peculiar  about  the 
present  French  constitution  is  the  mode  of  its 
adoption.  The  instrument  is  the  fruit  of  revo- 
lution— the  peaceful  but  none  the  less  real 
revolution  which  came  with  the  collapse  of 
the  Second  Empire  after  the  capture  of 
Napoleon  III.  at  Sedan — and  its  maker  was 
the  National  Assembly  elected  in  the  dark 
days  of  1871  solely  on  the  question  of  the 
continuation  of  the  war.  By  sheer  assump- 
tion of  authority,  the  Assembly  made  itself 
not  only  the  de  facto  government  of  the 
countr}'  but  also  a  constituent  body ;  and 
when,  after  years  of  delay,  it  finally  framed 
the  organic  laws  of  1875  it  proclaimed  them 
and  put  them  into  effect  with  no  formal 
appeal  whatsoever  to  the  will  of  the  nation. 

This  is  the  more  remarkable  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  until  then  France  had  made  con- 
sistent use  of  the  principle  of  the  plebiscite. 
Beginning  with  the  ill-fated  republican 
frame  of  government  of  1793,  all  of  her 
successive  constitutions  save  one  or  two  were 
submitted  to  a  direct  popular  vote.  The 
constitution  of  1875  was  not  so  submitted, 
and  it  went  into  operation  as  the  work  of 
a  revolutionary,  provisional  government  body 
which  had  no  authority  to  make  a  constitu- 
tion at  all.  Its  sanction  was,  and  has  al- 
ways been,  simply  the  informally  expressed 
assent  of  the  nation. 

Conclusions  from  European  Experience 

All  of  this  goes  to  show  that  there  is 
no  royal  road  to  good  government.  By  and 
large,  Europe's  experience  in  constitution- 
making  during  the  past  hundred  years  leads, 
however,  to  certain  conclusions:  (1)  that, 
apart  from  the  wholly  exceptional  case  of 
England,  written  constitutions  are  natural 
and  necessary  aids  to  liberal  government; 
(2)  that  the  trend  is  away  from  the  consti- 
tution that  is  merely  granted  and  toward 
the  organic  law  which  springs  solely  or 
mainly  from  popular  initiative;  (3)  that  con- 


stitutions are  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as 
in  the  nature  of  compacts  between  princes 
and  peoples;  (4)  that  systems  of  govern- 
ment are,  and  must  be,  flexible,  with  a  view 
to  progressive  readjustment  to  changing  con- 
ditions and  ideals;  (5)  that,  therefore, 
written  constitutions  should  be  capable — as, 
indeed,  most  European  constitutions  save 
the  Italian  now  are — of  easy  amendment; 
and  (6)  that  it  is  desirable  to  dissociate  con- 
stituent functions  from  ordinary  legislative 
functions,  at  least  to  the  extent  to  which  this 
is  done  in  France,  where  the  senators  and 
deputies  do  indeed  amend  the  constitution, 
but  only  when  sitting  at  Versailles  as  one 
body  under  the  name  of  a  national  assembly. 

Germany's  New   Constitution 

In  taking  up  their  task  of  political  recon- 
struction the  former  Teutonic  empires  have 
duly  recognized  these  facts.  They  have  set 
about  the  formation  of  governmental  sys- 
tems resting  on  written,  popular,  flexible 
constitutions  drawn  up  by  conventions  spe- 
cially elected  for  the  purpose. 

Thus  the  National  Assembly  which  met 
at  Weimar  on  February  6,  to  frame  an  or- 
ganic law  for  the  new  Germany,  w^as  a 
broadly  based  body,  whose  421  members 
were  chosen  by  direct  vote  and  secret  ballot, 
according  to  the  principle  of  proportional 
representation,  and  on  the  basis  of  one  dele- 
gate for  each  150,000  inhabitants  according 
to  the  census  of  1910.  A  special  electoral 
law  conferred  the  suffrage  upon  all  Germans, 
men  and  women,  who  had  attained  the  age 
of  twenty;  and  of  the  thirty-nine  millions 
eligible  to  take  part  in  the  elections,  more 
than  twenty-seven  millions  did  so. 

When  the  Assembly  met  it  found  ready 
to  hand  a  draft  of  a  constitution  drawn  up 
at  a  conference  of  widely-known  authorities 
on  constitutional  law ;  and  the  plan  so  com- 
mended itself  to  the  Majority  Socialists  and 
Democrats,  who  controlled  the  Assembly's 
deliberations,  that  within  two  weeks  an  in- 
strument, in  seven  divisions  and  109  articles, 
was  ready  for  its  final  touches. 

A  federal  republic,  with  ample  guarantees 
of  individual  liberties,  a  democratic  As- 
sembly, an  upper  chamber  limited  on  the  lines 
of  the  British  House  of  Lords,  and  a  chief 
executive  subject,  to  recall  through  a  popular 
vote,  seemed  most  likely  to  be  the  outcome. 
The  question  in  which  the  world  is  chiefly 
interested,  namely,  whether  the  people  are  to 
possess  actual  as  well  as  nominal  control, 
has  not  as  yet  been  conclusively   answered. 


POETS'  TRIBUTES  TO 
THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  loved  vir- 
ile poetry  and  knew  many  poets  inti- 
mately. He  did  much  to  encourage  a  high 
level  of  excellence  in  their  work  and  launched 
several  versifiers  during  his  lifetime  upon  the 
tide  of  popularity.  Thus  it  is  as  one  com- 
rade to  another  that  the  poets  of  America 
have  paid  tribute  to  him.  Remembering 
their  John  Bunyan,  they  have  written  of 
Roosevelt  as  "Mr.  Valiant"  and  as  "Great- 
Heart."  They  have  written  reverently,  real- 
izing that  no  tribute  of  words  could  do  jus- 
tice to  the  epic  of  his  life,  and  with  the  feel- 
ing that  his  strenuous  immersion  in  activity 
•erved  noble  ends  far  beyond  the  immediate 
purpose  of  his  deeds.  The  aim  of  Roosevelt 
and  that  of  the  poet  are  in  a  sense  identical. 
Both  in  poesy  and  in  the  life  of  Roosevelt 
is  the  aim  to  conquer  Time,  to  make  life — by 
intensity  —  outrun  its  hours.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  lived  as  Alfred  Noyes  said  Nelson 
lived :  "Gazing  beyond  all  perishable  fears  to 
some  diviner  goal  above  the  waste  of  years." 
From  the  many  poems  that  were  published 
during  the  weeks  following  his  death,  the 
following  nine  have  been  selected  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  feeling  of  American  and 
British  poets  toward  the  great  national 
leader.  "With  the  Tide,"  by  Edith  Whar- 
ton, was  published  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  for  March  29th. 

WITH    THE    TIDE 

By  Edith  Wharton 

Somewhere  I  read,  in  an  old  book  whose  name 
Is  gone  from  me,  I  read  that  when  the  days 
Of  a  man  are  counted,  and  his  business  done 
There   comes   up   the   shore   at   evening,    with   the 

tide, 
To  the  place  where  he  sits  a  boat — 
And    in    the    boat,    from   the    place    where   he    sits, 

he  sees, 
Dim  in  the  dusk,  dim  and  yet  so  familiar, 
The  faces  of  his  friends  long  dead ;   and  knows 
They  come  for  him,  brought  in  upon  the  tide, 
To  take   him   where    men    go    at   set   of  day. 
Then  rising,  with  his  hands  in  theirs,  he  goes 
Between  them  his  last  steps,  that  are  the  first 
Of  the  new  life — and  with  the  ebb  they  pass. 
Their  shaken   sail   grown   small   upon  the  moon. 

Often  I  thought  of  this,   and  pictured  me 
How  many  a  man  who  lives  with  throngs  about 
him. 


Yet   straining   through    the    twilight   for    that    boat 
Shall   scarce  make  out  one  figure  in  the  stern, 
And  that  so  faint  its  features  shall  perplex  him 
With    doubtful     memories — and     his    heart     hang 

back. 
But  others,   rising  as  they  see  the  sail 
Increase  upon  the  sunset,  hasten  down, 
Hands  out  and  eyes  elated;   for  they  see 
Head  over  head,  crowding  from  bow  to  stern, 
Repeopling  their  long  loneliness  with  smiles. 
The  faces  of  their  friends;  and  such  go  forth 
Content  upon   the  ebb  tide,  with  safe  hearts. 

But  never 

To  worker  summoned  when  his  day  was  done 
Did  mounting  tide  bring  in  such  freight  of  friends 
As  stole  to  you  up  the  white  wintry  shingle 
That  night  while  they  that  watched  you  thought 

you   slept. 
Softly    they    came,     and     beached    the    boat,    and 

gathered 
In  the  still   cove   under  the   icy  stars, 
Your  last-born,  and  the  dear  loves  of  your  heart. 
And    all    men    that    have    loved    right    more    than 

ease. 
And  honor  above  honors ;   all  who  gave 
Free-handed  of  their  best  for  other  men. 
And  thought  their  giving  taking:  they  who  knew 
Man's  natural  state   is  effort,  up  and  up — 
All  these  were  there,  so  great  a  company 
Perchance   you   marveled,   wondering  what   great 

ship 
Had     brought    that    throng    unnumbered     to     the 

cove 
Where  the  boys  used  to  beach  their  light  canoe 
After  old  happy  picnics — 

But   these,    your    friends    and    children,    to    whose 

hands 
Committed,  in  the  silent  night  you  rose 
And  took  your  last  faint  steps — 
These  led  you  down,  O  great  American, 
Down  to  the  winter  night  and  the  white  beach, 
And  there  you  saw  that  the  huge  hull  that  waited 
Was  not  as  are  the  boats  of  the  other  dead. 
Frail  craft  for  a  brief  passage ;  no,  for  this 
Was  first  of  a  long  line  of  towering  transports, 
Storm-worn    and   ocean-weary   every   one. 
The   ships   you    launched,   the   ships  you   manned, 

the  ships 
That  now,    returning   from   their   sacred  quest 
With  the  thrice-sacred   burden  of  their  dead, 
Lay  waiting  there  to  take  you  forth  with  them. 
Out  with  the  ebb  tide,  on  some  farther  quest. 

Hyeres,  January  yth,  iQig. 

Mrs.  Corinne  Roosevelt  Robinson,  the 
poet-sister  of  Roosevelt,  has  written  several 
poems  in  memory  of  her  brother,  which  are 
published    in    her    new    collection    of    verse, 
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"Sen^ice  and  Sacrifice"  (Scribner's).  She 
has  written  of  him  also  as  "Valiant  for 
Truth"  in  a  moving  poem  that  praises  his 
ardency  and  fearlessness  in  defense  of  his 
ideals.  In  another  poem  entitled  "Theodore 
Roosevelt,"  she  has  given  lyrical  form  to  the 
tribute  paid  him  by  another  woman.  This  is 
in  part  as  follows : 

I  never  clasped  his  hand, 
He  never  knew  my  name, 
And  yet  at  his  command 
I  followed  like  a  flame. 

«         »         *         «         «         « 

His  words  would  lift  the  veil 
That  blurred  my  tired  eyes, 
They  seemed  to  strengthen  me 
To  serve  and  sacrifice. 

And  all  the  values  lost 
When  life  was  cold  and  grim, 
Were  clear  and  true  again, 
Interpreted  by  him. 

****** 

Clad  in  an   armored  truth, 
And  by  high  purpose  shod. 
He  gave  us  back  our  youth, 
Our  country  and  our  God. 

In  a  tribute  "To  My  Brother,"  Mrs. 
Robinson  writes  of  the  sunniness  of  his 
nature,  of  the  zest  and  charm  and  sympathy 
that  continually  and  freshly  endeared  him  to 
the  members  of  his  family  circle : 

TO  MY  BROTHER 

I  loved  you  for  your  loving  ways, 
The  ways  that  many  did  not  know; 
Although  my  heart  would  beat  and  glow 
When  Nations  crowned  you  with  their  bays. 

I  loved  you  for  the  tender  hand 
That  held  my  own  so  close  and  warm, 
I   loved  you   for  the   winning  charm 
That  brought  gay  sunshine  to  the   land. 

I  loved  you  for  the  heart  that  knew 

The   need   of   every   little   child; 

I    loved    you    when    you    turned    and    smiled — 

It  was  as  though  a  fresh  wind  blew. 

I  loved  you  for  your  loving  ways, 
The  look  that  leaped  to  meet  my  eye. 
The    ever-ready    sympathy, 
The  generous  ardor  of  your  praise. 

I   loved  you   for  the  buoyant  fun 
That  made  perpetual  holiday 
For  all  who  ever  crossed  your  way, 
The  highest  or  the  humblest  one. 

I  loved  you  for  the  radiant  zest, 
The  thrill   and   glamour  that  you   gave 
To  each  glad  hour  that  we  could  save 
And  garner  from  Time's  grim  behest. 

I  loved  you  for  your  loving  wavs — 
And  just  because  I  loved  them  so. 
And  now  have  lost  them — thus  I  know 
I  must  go  softly  all  my  days! 


"Great-Heart,"  a  poem  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  by  Rudyard 
Kipling,  appeared  on  February  8,  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia Evening  Ledger. 

"GREAT-HEART" 

By  Rudyard  Kipling 

["The  interpreter  then  called  for  a  man-servant 
of  his,  one  Great-Heart.'" — Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's 
Progress."] 

Concerning   brave    captains 

Our   aoje   hath   made    known 
For   all  men  to  honor, 
One    standeth    alone. 
Of  whom,  o'er   both   oceans, 

Both   peoples    may    say: 
''Our    realm    is    diminished 
With   Great-Heart   away." 

Plain  speech  with  plain  folk. 

And  plain  words  for  false  things. 
Plain   faith    in    plain    dealing 

'Twixt  neighbors  or  kings 
He  used   and  he  followed. 

However  it  sped 
Oh,   our   world   is   none   more   honest 

Now    Great-Heart    is    dead. 

The    heat    of    his    spirit 

Struck  warm  through  all  lands; 
For  he  loved  such  as  showed 

'Emselves  men  of  their  hands. 
In  love,  as  in  hate, 

Paying  home  to  the  last     . 
But  our  world  is  non.  the  kinder 

Now    Great-Heart   hath    passed. 

Let  those  who  would  handle 

Make  sure  they  can  wield 
His  far-reaching  sword 

And    his   close-guarding   shield; 
For  those  who  must  journey 

Henceforward    alone 
Have    need    of    stout   convoy 

Now   Great-Heart  is  gone. 

One  of  the  most  eloquent  of  the  shorter 
poems  is  by  Amelia  Josephine  Burr.  In 
"Mr.  Valiant  Passes  Over,"  one  feels  the 
illimitable  power  of  life,  not  only  here  but  in 
the  "beyond." 

MR.    VALIANT   PASSES    OVER 

(January  6,  1919) 
By  Amelia  Josephine  Burr 

When   the   Post  came   and   told   him   that   at    last 

The  pitcher  that  so  faithfully  and  long 

Had   served  his  fellow-creatures  in  their  thirst 

Was  broken  at  the  fountain,  Valiant  said: 

"I   am   going  to   my   Father's;    and,    although 

Not  easily  I  came  to  where  I  am. 

My  pains  upon  the  journey  were  well  spent. 

My  sword  I  give  to  him  who  shall  succeed 

My  pilgrim   steps    upon   the   Royal   Road; 

My  courage  and  my  skill  I  leave  to  him 

Who  can    attain   them — but   my  marks   and   scars 

I  carry  with  me  for  my  King  to  see 

As  witness  of  his   battles   that   I   fought." 

As  he  went  down  into  the   river,  many 

Stood  on  the  bank,   and  heard  him  say,  "O  death, 

Where  is  thy  sting?"     And  as  the  water  grew 

Deeper — "O   grave,    where  is  thy  victory?". 
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So  he  passed  over,  and  the  trumpets  all 
Sounded   for  him  upon  the  other  side. 

John  Bunyan,  did  you  laugh  in  paradise 

For  joy  to-day,  to  see  your  dream  come  true? 

Edward  S.  Van  Zile's  verses  published  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Sun  touch  the  feel- 
ing that  most  of  us  have  that  his  ideals  must 
be  embodied  in  our  national  life. 

CLOSE   UP  THE  RANKS! 
By  Edicard  S.  Van  Zile 
I 
Gently  Death  came  to  him  and  bent  to  him  asleep ; 
His  spirit  passed,  and,  lo,  his  lovers  weep, 
But  not  for  him,  for  him  the  unafraid — 
In  tears,  we  ask,  "Who'll  lead  the  great  crusade.'' 

II 
"Who'll  hearten  us  to  carry  on  the  war 
For  those  ideals  our  fathers   battled   for; 
To  give  our  hearts  to  one  dear  flag  alone, 
The  flag  beloved  whose  splendid  soul  has  flown?" 

Ill 
With  his  last  breath  he  gave   a  clarion  cry: 
"They  only  serve  who  do  not  fear  to  die; 
He   only   lives   who's   worthy   of   our   dead! 
Beware  the  peril  of  the  seed  that's  spread. 

IV 
"By  them  who'll   reap   a   harvest  of  despair, 
By  them  whose  dreams  unstable   are   as  air; 
By  them  who   see  the   rainbow  in  the  sky. 
But  not  the  storm  that  threatens  by  and  by." 

V 
Our  leader   rests,  his  voice  forever   still, 
But  let  us  vow  to  do  our   leader's  will! 
Close  up  the  ranks!     Our  Captain  is  not  dead! 
His  soul  shall  live,  and  by  his  soul  we're  led. 

Ml.  Charles  Hanson  Towne's  poem  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Tribune  gives  the 
last  word  of  Cecil  Rhodes — that  there  was 
still  so  much  for  him  to  do — as  typifying  the 
tirelessness  and  eagerness  of  Roosevelt.  That 
he  must  pass  on  to  some  ''divine  adventure," 
the  poet  is  certain. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 
By  Charles  Hanson    Tonvne 

I 
On    what    divine    adventure    has   he    gone? 
Beyond  what  peaks  of  dawn 
Is  he  now  faring?     On  what  errand   blest 
Has  his  impulsive  heart  now  turned?     No  rest 
Could  be  the  portion  of  his  tireless   soul. 
He   seeks   some   frenzied   goal 
Where  he  can  labor  on  till  Time  is  not. 
And  earth  is  nothing  but  a  thing  forgot. 

II 
Pilot  and  Prophet!   as  the  years  increase 
The  sorrow  of  your  passing  will  not  cease. 
We  love  to  think  of  you   still  moving  on 
From  sun  to  blazing  sun, 
From  planet  to  far  planet,  to  some  height 
Of  clear  perfection  in  the  Infinite, 
Where  with  the  wise  Immortals  you  can  find 
The   Peace  you   fought  for   with   your   heart   and 

mind. 
Yet  from  that  bourne  where  you   are   journeying 
Sometimes  we  think  we  hear  you  whispering, 
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"I   went   away,   O   world,   so   false   and   true, 
I   went   away — with   still    so  much   to  do!" 

Samuel  Valentine  Cole,  in  his  stirring 
jK)cm  published  in  the  Outlook,  expresses  his 
belief  that  the  life  of  Roosevelt  is  a  splendid 
heritage,  and  one  whose  power  will  grow 
with  the  years. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

(Memorial    Day,    February   9,    1919) 

By   Samuel    Valentine   Cole 

Half-mast  the  flag,  and  let  the  bell  be  tolled: 
A    tower    of    strength    he    was,    whose    presence 
drew 

The  people  around  him,   and   to-day  is   rolled 
A   wave   of   unaccustomed    sorrow    through 

The  land  he  loved ;  whatever  now  be  said. 

The  latest  great  American  is  dead. 

How  quick  he  slipped  from  us — this  man  of  might, 
Heroic  courage,   life-abounding  ways ! 

When   God's   great   angel   in   the   silent  night 
Brought,  though  invisible  to  others'  gaze, 

Some  whispered  message,  he  obedient  heard. 

Left  all,   and  followed   him  without  a  word. 

He   stood  for  honest  purposes:  unroll 

The   record  of  his  years,  you   seek  in  vain 

For  life's  disfigurements — there  lies  the  scroll, 
No   blots   upon   it,   nothing   to   explain ; 

But  what  is  worthy  and  to  all  men's  sight 

As  open  as  a  landscape  to  the  light. 

So   lived   this  man,    and   died,    and    lives   again — 
A  white  dynamic  memory  in   the   land. 

Oh,   what   a   heritage,   my  countrymen ! 

He'll  plead  forever  now,  with  voice  and  hand, 

Our  righteous  causes,   and   his  power  will   grow. 

Cease  tolling,  bell,  and  let  the  bugles  blow! 

The  last  words  spoken  by  Roosevelt — 
"Put  out  the  light" — gave  Edith  Daley  in- 
spiration for  a  beautiful  poem  that  appeared 
in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle: 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

By  Edith   Daley 

"Put  out  the  light!"     Altho  the  stars  were  dim, 

What  need  of  feeble  flickering  lamps  to  him 

In  that  high-altared  hour?     The  touch  of  sleep 

Had  brought  remembrance  of  his  tryst  to  keep — 

A  morning  tryst — with   God's   gray  messenger. 

No   sound — no   cry — no    hesitating   stir  ; 

His  fearless  soul  long  since  had  knelt  and  kissed 

A  waiting  Cross;  had  borne  it  through  life's  mist 

From  an  unlighted  lone  Gethsemane 

To  the  Christ-hallowed  crest  of  Calvary. 

"Put  out  the  light!"     Men   smile  through  falling 

tears, 
Remembering  the  courage   of  his  years 
That   stood,    each   one,   for   God,   humanity 
And   covenanted   world-wide   Liberty! 
The  Nation  mourns.     Laurel  the  chancel-rail ; 
Muffle  the  drums.     Columbia's  banners  trail 
Their  grieving  folds;  but  memories  of  him  flame 
And  light  the  deathless  glory  of  his  name. 

"Put  out  the  light!"     He  needs  it  not  who  won 
A  place  of  permanence   within   the   sun ! 
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RUSSIA  TO-DAY 


THERE  is  a  group  of  three  articles  on 
various  aspects  of  the  Russian  problem 
in  the  May  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Re- 
view. Sir  Paul  Vinogradofif  says  that  the 
tragic  crisis  through  which  Russia  is  passing 
is  due  to  a  fundamental  conflict  between 
East  and  West.  Russians  are  divided,  not 
so  much  by  party  creeds  or  by  class  hatreds, 
as  by  cultural  differences;  the  great  mass  of 
the  nation  is  still  on  the  track  of  the  East, 
while  the  educated  few  have  gone  far  West, 
so  far,  indeed,  that  some  of  the  most  extreme 
among  them  have,  as  it  were,  traveled  round 
the  world,  and  have  come  to  join  hands  wnth 
the  most   Eastern   set   of   their  countrymen: 

In  other  words,  the  great  trouble  in  Russia 
is  the  dualism  of  culture,  the  lack  of  cohesion 
between  Western  and  Eastern  traditions.  And 
it  is  certainly  not  by  abstention  from  political 
activity  that  the  evil  can  be  removed.  On  the 
contrary,  only  education  and  cooperation  in  self- 
government  can  help  to  bridge  over  the  chasm. 
The  common  work  in  the  Zemstvos  was  begin- 
ning to  take  effect  in  this  direction,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  greatest  miseries  of  the  Bolshevik  catas- 
trophe that  it  has  broken  the  threads  which  were 
forming  themselves.  Only  a  revival  and  a  wid- 
ening of  cooperation  on  a  democratic  basis  can 
counteract  this  social  disruption. 


Mr.  R.  Crosier  Long  discusses  in  some  de- 
tail and  with  a  mass  of  illuminating  figures 
the  finance  of  Bolshevism,  a  consideration 
of  which  leaves  the  reader  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  his  concluding   paragraph : 

Looked  at  in  perspective  the  Bolshevik  financial 
and  economical  system  appears  a  vast  apparatus 
for  regulating  progressive  impoverishment.  With 
the  production  and  taxation  of  real  wealth  it  has 
nothing  to  do.  Its  efficienc}-,  within  the  limits 
of  its  functions,  is,  however,  considerable.  Only 
the  peasant  population,  one  must  remember,  is 
producing  anything  worth  mentioning,  and  it 
produces  little.  If  the  urban  population  were 
fed,  clothed,  and  warmed  in  proportion  to  its 
production  of  wealth,  it  would  perish  entirely  in 
three  months.  The  paper-money  system,  backed 
by  Red  Guard  requisitioning,  prevents  this;  the 
small  quantity  of  goods  produced  is  distributed 
over  the  whole  country;  and  instead  of  part  of 
the  population  dying  suddenly,  the  whole  nation 
moves  slowly  towards  extinction. 

Finally,  Mrs.  Blakey  contributes  some 
vivid  personal  experiences  of  life  in  the 
Ukraine  under  the  Bolshevist  regime.  It  is 
a  story  of  strikes,  anarchy,  and  civil  war 
which  rendered  life  intolerable.  It  answers 
questions  that  ev^eryone  is  asking  to-day  about 
the  practical  outcome  of  Bolshevist  rule. 


MR.    HENDERSON   ON  BRITISH  LABOR 

UNREST 


THE  industrial  unrest,  which  to-day  is 
the  most  pressing  and  complex  domestic 
concern  of  the  British  Government  and  the 
nation,  is  no  phenomenon  arising  out  of  the 
war  or  the  conditions  created  by  the  war, 
says  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson  in  the  April 
Conteinporary,  but  a  permanent  feature  of 
the  present  industrial  system,  which  fluctu- 
ates in  intensity  and  gravity  according  to 
changing  industrial  and  political  conditions. 
It  is  the  result  of  an  ever-present  insurgent 
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spirit,  which  has  been  described  as  the  "spirit 
of  divine  discontent,"  and  which  is  in  essence 
a  moral  struggle  to  attain  to  that  complete 
development  and  fullness  of  human  life 
which  is  the  right  of  all,  but  the  actual  at- 
tainment of  few.  The  workers  in  all  lands 
are  profoundly  dissatisfied  with  their  lot. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  new  policy  is  needed, 
and  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Henderson's  article 
is  to  indicate  in  outline  the  shape  which  the 
new  policy  should   take.      He  advocates  in 
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general  terms  the  inauguration  on  a  substan- 
tial scale  of  the  system  of  public  ownership 
and  the  extension  of  the  system  of  public 
control,  which  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
full  recognition  of  the  claim  of  the  workers 
to  an  equal  interest  in  the  management  of  the 
various  industries,  and  a  larger  measure  of 
control  over  the  working  conditions  which 
affect  them.  His  concluding  words  are  the 
most  important  in  his  article: 

Finally,  it  must  be  stated  that  whatever  reme- 
dies are  adopted  with  a  view  to  allaying  the 
causes  of  the  present  unrest,  they  will  fail  to 
eifect  more  than  a  temporary  settlement  unless 
a  real  effort  is  made  in  the  direction  of  substitut- 
ing the  interests  of  the  community  as  a  whole  for 
the  interests  of  individuals.  The  motive  of  pub- 
lic service  and  public  welfare  should  be  the  key- 
stone of  our  industrial  system,  but  this  cannot  be 
accomplished  so  long  as  industry  continues  to  be 
run  under  private  ownership  for  private  gain. 
The  war  has  changed  old  values  and  created  new 
standards,  and  to-day  the  worker  in  industry  re- 


fuses to  regard  himself  or  to  be  regarded  as  the 
instrument  of  his  employer.  During  the  war  he 
was  a  national  unit,  contributing  to  the  common 
eiiort  and  sacrifice;  and  he  desires  to  continue,  in 
peace  conditions,  the  servant  only  of  the  commu- 
nity as  a  whole.  I'his  is  one  of  *the  reasons  why 
the  question  of  public  ownership  and  democratic 
control  has  become  a  principal  demand,  espe- 
cially amongst  the  miners,  railwaymen,  and  trans- 
port   workers. 

To  bring  about  industrial  peace,  we  must  begin 
at  once  to  build  a  new  industrial  structure,  not 
in  the  interest  of  capital,  but  in  the  interest  of 
the  community.  This  will  involve  tremendous 
changes,  and  the  need  to-day  is  for  a  new  indus- 
trial policy  which  will  carry  the  nation  safely 
through  the  drastic  alterations  which  the  work- 
ers are  demanding.  National  interest  demands 
increased  national  output.  This  does  not  depend 
upon  long  hours  and  unsatisfactory  conditions  of 
employment.  It  does  certainly  depend  largely 
on  securing  increased  confidence  between  all  who 
are  concerned  in  the  success  of  industry.  It  is 
essential,  therefore,  that  the  causes  of  the  general 
unrest  should  be  examined  and  solutions  adequate 
to  the  needs  of  the  case  speedily  applied  if  we  are 
to  remain  a  powerful  unit  in  world  development. 


ITALY  AND  FIUME 


HAVING  regard  to  President  Wilson's 
publication  of  his  reasons  for  objecting 
to  the  cession  of  Fiume  to  Italy  the  official 
statement  of  Italy's  claims  to  this  port  laid 
before  the  Conference  in  Paris  may  be  of 
interest.  It  is  reprinted  in  the  April  num- 
ber of  the  International  Review  from  the 
Italian  Gazetta  del  Popolo.  After  recount- 
ing the  history  of  the  resistance  of  Fiume 
against  all  attempts  to  reunite  it  with  Croatia 
the  document  proceeds: 

Fiume  completes  the  defensive  system  of  the 
neighboring  countries,  and  the  Italian  possession 
of  Fiume  also  rounds  off  that  anti-German  pro- 
gram of  the  Adriatic  system  which  ought  to 
arise  out  of  the  war.  Italy  alone,  as  the  only 
great  maritime  power,  can  have  the  means  of 
carrying  out  the  program  which  corresponds 
to  the  collective  interests  of  the  powers  who  have 
fought  this  war  side  by  side.  "Trieste  and 
Fiume,"  remarked  a  French  writer  in  1915,  when 
tracing  the  frontiers  of  the  future  peace,  "al- 
though in  form  Austrian  and  Hungarian  ports, 
are  above  all  German  harbors,  the  southern  points 
of  a  line  of  rule  of  which  Hamburg  and  Bremen 
are  the  corresponding  points  on  the  North  Sea." 
It  is  necessary  to  see  that,  while  one  of  these  ports, 
Trieste,  is  withdrawn  from  this  indirect  German 
rule  over  the  Adriatic,  the  other,  Fiume,  should 
not  continue  to  carry  out  this  German  function, 
■  while  apparently  a  Jugo-Slav  town;  and  although 
;  this  German  function  would  be  in  contradiction 
to  the  wishes  and  the  intentions  of  the  new  Jugo- 
Slav  state,  yet  that  state  would  be  powerless  and 
1    unprepared  to  eliminate  old  influences  or  to  fore- 


stall those  new  ones  which,  after  the  loss  of 
Trieste,  the  Germans  would  specially  concentrate 
on  the  only  point  where  there  was  a  chance  of 
possible   penetration.  .  .  . 

We  must  consider  in  addition  the  natural  ap- 
titudes and  the  technical  means  of  a  maritime 
nation  like  the  Italians.  By  putting  its  own  port 
[of  Fiume],  and  also  Trieste,  at  the  complete  dis- 
position of  the  hinterland,  she  will  necessarily 
reconcile,  by  means  of  the  best  technical  appara- 
tus and  the  most  advantageous  economy,  her  own 
interest  with  the  interests  of  those  who  are  natu- 
rally her  clients,  and  there  will  be  no  necessity 
for  exercising  political  influence  or  initiating 
political   tutelage  contrary  to   the  common  policy. 

After  examining  the  port  concessions 
which  Italy  is  well  disposed  to  make  in  order 
to  guarantee  the  interests  of  the  hinterland, 
the  document  continues : 

.German  countries  (Germany  herself  no  less 
than  Austria)  as  w'ell  as  the  Czechoslovak  state, 
the  Jugo-Slav  countries  (Slovenia  and  Croatia), 
and  Hungary,  are  bound  to  make  an  outlet  of 
Trieste  and  Fiume.  And  inevitable  rivalries, 
economic  as  well  as  political,  must  arise  between 
these  various  states.  Therefore,  it  is  obviously 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  any  foreign  sover- 
eignty, except  that  of  the  Italians,  to  secure  for 
these  common  outlets  to  the  sea  that  impartial 
and  dispassionate  technical  government  which  is 
an  indispensable  condition  for  the  rapid  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  those  ports,  and  of  the 
railway  and  steamship  lines  which  should  serve 
them. 

As    regards    the    special    question    of    Fiume,    it 
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must  be  stated  that  this  port  cannot  be  given  over 
to  the  needs  of  Croatia.  Croatian  commerce 
makes  up  only  six  per  cent,  of  the  total  export 
and  import  traffic  of  Fiume;  the  remaining  traffic 
belongs  to  the  other  countries  of  the  hinterland, 
and  mostly  to  Hungary.  Scarcely  13  per  cent,  of 
the  total  traffic  of  Croatia,  Slavonia,  Dalmatia, 
Bosnia,  and  Herzegovina  goes  through  Fiume ; 
the    remainder    runs   through   the   ports    of   Lower 


Dalmatia.  .  .  .  Italy,  to  the  advantage  of  both 
ports,  and  of  the  productive  or  consuming  coun- 
tries of  the  hinterland,  will  perform  a  regulating, 
unifying,  and  helpful  function.  Were  the  states 
of  the  hinterland,  especially  Croatia  and  Jugo- 
slavia, to  attempt  to  fulfil  that  function,  they 
would  find  themselves  lacking  the  necessary 
wealth,  technical  equipment,  and  impartiality  of 
judgment. 


FAMINE  AND   REVOLUTION   IN   INDIA 


NE\VS  from  India  is  scanty.  And  yet 
from  the  London  papers  we  get  an 
inkling  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  in 
that  dependency  of  Great  Britain.  Last 
April  there  was  a  revolution  which  affected 
the  provinces  of  Bombay,  Bengal,  the  Punjab, 
and  the  United  Provinces.  Hundreds  of 
lives  have  been  lost  on  both  the  sides.  It  is 
admitted  that  the  Sixth  City  of  Amritsar 
was  a  scene  of  serious  troubles.  ]Many  Eng- 
lish banks  were  looted  by  the  revolutionists, 
and  the  entire  city  was  in  their  hands  for 
about  a  week.  The  northern  section  of  Cal- 
cutta was  in  the  hands  of  the  revolutionists 
for  two  days.  Bombay,  Ahmedahad,  La- 
hore, Delhi,  Gurjanwala,  Allahabad,  and 
other  cities  were  tremendously  afi'ected  by 
riots  and  strikes.  The  Hindus,  the  Mahom- 
medans,  the  Sikhs,  the  Marwaris,  and  other 
sects  and  creeds  united  in  an  organized  op- 
position to  the  British  rule  in  India. 
India's  disarmed  people  have  now  been  taken 
under  control  by  British  machine-guns,  bomb- 
ing planes,  and  armored  cars. 

Then  early  in  May  came  the  news  of  the 
invasion  of  India  by  the  Ameer  of  Afghanis- 
tan, who,  according  to  London  despatches, 
made  direct  connections  with  the  Russian 
Government  at  Moscow.  The  Afghan  ar- 
mies crossed  the  borders  and  occupied  sev- 
eral strategic  points  in  British  territories. 
It  has  been  reported  since  that  they  have  sued 
for  peace. 

All  last  year  India  was  suffering  from  one 
of  the  worst  famines  in  history.  The  world's 
preoccupancy  in  the  world  war  crowded  out 
the  news  of  the  starvation  and  death  of  mil- 
lions in  India.  Now  that  the  war  is  over 
and  death  is  assuming  a  threatening  attitude 
the  world  is  allowed  to  know  of  the  ghastly 
conditions  prevailing  in  India  to-day.  Says 
a  Paris  cable  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post: 

England's  India  is  in  trouble  .  .  .  India  is 
hungry.  Famine  is  impending  in  many  places;  it 
is  terribly  present  in  others.     There  are  districts 


of  India  where  emaciated  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren are  dying  by  the  roadside  for  lack  of  food. 

This  report  simply  corroborates  the  facts 
published  in  the  Toronto  Globe  for  April  22 

India  is  in  the  deadly  grip  of  plague  and 
famine.  ...  In  the  Central  and  Northern  prov- 
inces of  India  death  stalks  through  the  land,  tak- 
ing a  toll  that  makes  the  great  war  casualty  list 
pale  into  insignificance.  To  date  the  estimated 
number  of  dead  from  plague  and  famine  in  the 
past  year  is  over  32,000,000.  The  poor  have 
eaten  all  their  food,  and  the  physical  conditions 
of  thousands  upon  thousands  is  such  that  they  are 
too  weak   even  to  carry  their  water  jars.    .    . 

Some  conception  of  the  awful  death  toll  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  comparison:  If 
coffins  for  the  32,000,000  British  subjects  who  have 
died  during  the  last  year  through  plague  and 
famine  were  placed,  head  to  feet,  they  would 
reach  a  distance  equal  to  one  and  one-third  times 
around  the  equator.  Words  fail  to  portray  the 
ghastliness  of  this  stupendous  tragedy,  and  photo- 
graphs taken  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
depict    scenes    too    gruesome    for    publication. 

The  London  Times  of  April  25  contained 
the  following  in  its  Bombay  despatches: 

India  having  been  swept  bare  of  foodstuflPs  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  war,  the  people  feel 
that  the  home  government  is  lukewarm  in  releas- 
ing supplies  from  outside,  and  resent  particularly 
that  the  shipping  controller  is  maintaining  high 
freights  on  fat  and  rice  from  Burma.  These 
severe  sufferings  are  super-imposed  on  the  de- 
vastating  influenza   and   cholera   epidemics. 

Sir  J.  Meston,  the  Finance  Minister  to 
the  Government  of  India,  said  in  his  budget 
speech  at  Delhi  last  March: 

For  exports  of  private  merchandise  the  increase 
is  over  £9,000,000.  The  export  figures  inci- 
dentalh'  demonstrate  the  extent  to  which  India 
was  able  to  increase  her  assistance  in  the  way  of 
supplies  to  the  allied  nations  and  their  armed 
forces.  Exports  of  cereals  rose  by  over  50  per 
cent,  to  a  total  in  1917-18  of  5,400,000  tons,  valued 
at  £36,000,000.  In  the  case  of  wheat  the  record 
figure  of  1,500,000  tons  was  reached.  In  the 
earlier  months  of  the  current  year,  India's  con- 
tribution of  foodstuffs  was  maintained  at  an  even 
higher  level   tlian  in    1917. 
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ETHICS  OF  THE  LEAGUE   OF  NATIONS 


THE  long  contribution  of  IVlgr,  Henri 
Chapon,  Bishop  of  Nice,  to  Le  Corre- 
spondent for  April  10,  entitled,  "War  and 
Peace,"  is  distinctly  a  sermon,  an  effort  to 
probe  as  deeply  as  may  be  those  impulses  of 
the  human  heart  out  of  which  strife  has 
arisen  and  still  constantly  arises. 

Beginning  with  a  powerful  recital  of  the 
German  atrocities  in  the  world  war,  he  says: 
"And  now,  with  all  this  between  us  and 
Germany,  we  must  make  peace  with  her." 
Looking  back  from  this  supreme  turning 
point  in  history,  we  see  that  all  the  results  of 
the  eloquence  of  Christianity^  against  aggreS' 
sion,  injustice  and  violence,  have  been  at  most 
a  mere  palliative,  since  wars,  whether  for 
personal  glory  or  more  adequate  material 
gains,  have  never  ceased  to  arise. 

Patriotism  has  been  a  misused  word.  To 
risk  and  lose  life  "for  one's  country"  is  glo- 
rified as  purest  heroism,  whether  the  country 
itself  be  the  shameless  aggressor  or  the  inno- 
cent defender  of  its  rights  or  even  of  its  ex- 
istence. Any  trick,  even  such  vulgar  forgery 
as  Bismarck's  of  the  Ems  dispatch,  goes  un- 
punished, because  done  "for  the  fatherland." 
Only  in  failure  is  real  disgrace.  The  ter- 
rible splendor  of  the  spectacle,  the  valor, 
energy,  order  it  evolves,  the  immense  gains 
won  by  signal  victories  in  battle,  have  made 
Germany  question  whether  the  strife  itself  is 
not  a  blessing — even  a  necessity. 

Even  if  war  was  admitted  to  be  an  evil, 
it  was  classed  with  famine,  pestilence,  earth- 
quake, lightning, — almost  as  a  force  of  na- 
ture or  scourge  of  God.  That  the  vulgar 
burglar,  the  brigand  chief,  and  the  imperial 
destroyer  of  the  world's  peace,  difter  only 
in  the  magnitude  of  their  crimes,  is  a  truth 
never  fully  brought  home  to  the  civilized 
conscience. 

But  it  is  the  motive,  not  the  mere  act  that 
defines  true  heroism:  "Though  I  give  my 
body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not  love,  it  prof- 
its not."  The  all  but  fatal  losses  sufifered 
in  this  last  war,  and  the  clearly  contrasted 
motives  of  Germany  and  her  foes,  make  it 
the  largest  of  object-lessons  upon  which  to 
base  a  new  moral  code  to  cover  the  whole 
question. 

The  conviction  has  grown  general  that 
destruction  and  violence  are  exactly  as  crim- 
inal and  avoidable  internationally  as  between 
individuals,  and  that  all  aggressio  i  must  be 
made   promptly  punishable,   by   a  powder   as 


overwhelming  relatively  as  is  tlu*  force  of  a 
city  exerted  against  individual  criminals.  It 
is  to  the  vital  interest  of  all  states  to  defend 
the  weakest,  so  long  as  it  is  a  peaceful  mem- 
ber, in  its  freedom,  its  normal  activities,  and 
its  natural  rights. 

But  such  a  doctrine  carries  with  it  two 
chief  corollaries:  Each  state  must  have  a 
government  which  fairly  represents  the  whole 
people,  and  both  must  be  organized  for  in- 
dustry and  commerce,  in  short  for  peace,  and 
not  war,  as  its  proper  end  and  aim.  Auto- 
cratic, militaristic  Germany  could  never 
work  to  any  common  purpose  eventually  with 
industrial  democracies.  Mankind  must  be 
"all  slave  or  all  free."  Even  Germany  real- 
ized that  its  true  motives  and  purposes  must 
be  hypocritically  denied  and  hidden ;  but  this 
was  always  clumsily  and  unsuccessfully  done. 

The  atrocities  of  the  war,  though  unheard 
of  in  all  former  history,  are  still  minor  mat- 
ters. The  essential  horror  is  the  long-known 
— and  permitted — existence  of  a  mighty  state 
bent  on  ruthless  warfare  as  a  means  to 
world-tyranny;  a  state  in  which  absolutely 
every  ounce  of  energy  was  "militarized."  We 
need  not  ask  who  began  or  willed  war.  To 
a  Germany,  war  was  a  necessity  of  its  nature, 
was  indeed  "refreshing  and  joyous."  To 
have  observed  any  restrictions  of  humanity 
would  have  been  a  confession  that  war  is  an 
evil.  To  punish  the  Kaiser  and  even  his 
leading  agents,  for  overstepping  the  proper 
limits  of  w^ar,  would  be  utterly  inadequate. 
An  organization  for  the  destruction  of  the 
lives,  property  or  freedom  of  peace-loving 
neighbors  is  in  itself  the  crime  of  crimes. 

The  dream  of  William  was  that  of  Alex- 
ander, of  Augustus,  of  Napoleon,  to  unify 
mankind  under  his  own  resistless  superstate, 
which  again  should  be  under  his  personal 
control.  The  World-League  of  free  indus- 
trial states  is  the  antithesis  of  this  ideal.  We 
should  have  foreseen  its  necessity;  but  man 
is  ever  shortsighted. 

War  between  nations  is  in  truth  a  mere 
survival  of  the  old  legalized  "trial  by  com- 
bat" as  an  appeal  to  Heaven  for  justice. 
The  state,  which  forbids  it  to  individuals, 
should  itself  be  stopped  from  recourse  to  it. 
The  one  vital  question  is:  Do  we  believe  in 
international  justice?  If  so,  w^e  must  cre- 
ate the  means  to  enforce  it.  The  body  of 
delegates  in  Paris,  or  any  single  body  of  men, 
is  utterly  inadequate   to  that  immense  task. 
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A  "WILSONIAN"  ITALIAN  ATTITUDE 


AN  article  in  the  May  number  of  the 
Bibliotheque  Universelle  et  Revue 
Suisse,  on  "Some  Aspects  of  the  Italo-Slav 
Problem,"  is  encouraging,  as  a  typical  illus- 
tration of  the  free  forum  which  Switzerland 
is  to  offer,  not  only  to  the  official  meetings 
and  counsels  of  the  World-League,  but,  no 
less,  for  the  frank  and  temperate  interna- 
tional discussion,  by  philosophic  observers  and 
students,  who  can  "look  before  and  after," 
of  these  burning  questions  of  the  hour,  out  of 
which  so  many  a  war  has  suddenly  burst 
forth. 

The  writer,  Signor  Aldo  Dami,  speaking 
as  a  Wilsonist  and  an  Italian  "moderate," 
uses  the  French  language,  and  addresses  his 
international  audience,  frankly  conceding  that 
he  speaks  for  barely  a  tenth  of  his  own  peo- 
ple. He  also  indicates  that  his  views,  and 
those  who  hold  them,  are  to-day  promptly 
put  to  silence  in  any  public  gathering  of  Ital- 
ians, and  are  hardly  regarded  as  more  loyal 
than  pure  pacifism  is  with  ourselves. 

A  reference  to  Dante,  as  having  traced  the 
natural  frontier  of  Italy  "along  the  Alps 
from  the  Varo  to  the  Quarnero,"  puts  the 
problem  on  a  fitting  historical  basis.  Quar- 
nero is  the  deep  inlet  just  south  of  Trieste, 
with  the  great  naval  station  Pola  at  its  en- 
trance (on  the  northerly  point)  and  Fiume 
at  the  head  of  the  long  gulf. 

When  the  "secret"  treaty  of  London  was 
signed,  the  Austrian  Empire  was  not  even 
thought  of  as  perishable  or  divisible.  Croatia 
was  an  integral  part  of  it.  When  Trieste 
should  be  redeemed,  Fiume  was  to  be  left  as 
the  one  "casement  opening"  on  the  perilous 
Adriatic,  not  merely  for  Croatia  or  Austro- 
Hungary,  but  for  Slavic  Russia  behind  them 
no  less.  But,  as  an  offset,  Italy  was  to  have 
something  like  half  the  long  Eastern  Adriatic 
coast  stretching  thence  southward,  known  as 
Dalmatia,  where  the  ports  are  in  truth  al- 
ready capitalized,  utilized,  even  inhabited 
very  largely  by  Italians;  but  only  Slavs  hold 
the  hinterland  (this  one  German  word  is  be- 
ing accepted  generally  as  indispensable). 

Now,  in  the  terrible  days  when  the  Aus- 
trian invasion  was  barely  stopped  with  in- 
stant and  decisive  Anglo-French  aid,  at  the 
Piave,  and  all  Lombardy  was  in  deadly  peril, 
the  Croats  are  said  to  have  been  far  more 
lawless  and  murderous  toward  helpless  cap- 
tives than  even  the  Hungarians. 

And    yet,    with    kaleidoscopic   suddenness, 


the  Croats  are  to-day  an  integral  part  of 
greater  Serbia,  the  worst  sufferer  of  all  the 
Allied  peoples.  And  to-day,  too,  the  Ital- 
ians are  in  the  invidious  position  of  claiming 
from  friendly  Jugo-Slavia,  which  is,  after  all, 
Serbia,  all  they  exacted  from  frightened  Eng- 
land as  the  price  of  their  alliance — and  the 
bay  window,  Fiume,  also! 

The  proposal  of  the  "moderate  tenth,"  on 
the  other  hand,  is:  "We  must  have  Fiume,  a 
purely  Italian  city  from  its  origin,  but  we  do 
not  want  Dalmatia,  which  is  the  natural  out- 
let of  the  Balkan  Slavs."  The  large  minor- 
ity of  Italian  city  coast-dwellers  in  Dalmatia, 
who  would  thus  be  turned  over — with  ade- 
quate safeguards — to  the  rule  of  a  Slavic 
state,  are  estimated  at  only  25,000,  while  this 
same  arrangement  is  to  leave  300,000  Slavs 
(among  them  fully  a  quarter  of  all  the  Slo- 
venians) under  Italian  rule. 

Whether  Mr.  Wilson  would  accept  this 
avowed  adherent  as  an  orthodox  disciple  is 
at  least  doubtful.  The  Italian  war-cry — for 
generations,  indeed — has  been  "Trent  and 
Trieste  must  be  redeenied."  Whether  the 
true  curve  of  the  Alpes  IVIaritimae,  or  the 
natural  sphere  of  Italian  influence  politically, 
may  be  rightfully  slipped  fifty  miles  farther 
south  to  gather  in  Pola  and  Fiume,  is  a  pretty 
question  of  physiography,  and  of  interna- 
tional justice,  which  even  Dante  may  not 
settle  by  a  resounding  rhyme.  Even  this 
"moderate"  glides  quietly  down-coast  still 
another  hundred  miles,  calmly  grasping  the 
"purely  Italian"  port  of  Zara  also! 

The  editor  "cannot  spare  space"  for  a  re- 
joinder by  the  "Annexationists" — or  90  per 
cent,  majority  of  the  Italian  nation, — but 
is  clearly  dissatisfied  with  the  writer's  de- 
scription of  them  as  the  ignorant,  inflammable 
mob,  misled  by  the  partisans  of  Sonnino,  who 
is  declared  to  have  "learned  nothing  and 
forgotten  nothing"  (like  a  true  Bourbon)  in 
five  years,  or,  indeed,  since  the  cold-blooded 
diplomats  of  1815  sliced  up  Europe  on  purely 
mathematical  lines !  What  civilization  Dal- 
matia knows,  like  its  trading  dialect,  is  cred- 
ited to  the  Venetians.  Historically,  the  claim 
is  sound  enough.  But  then,  the  three  flag- 
poles before  San  Marco  once  upheld  the 
three  subject-flags  of  Morea,  Crete  and  Cy- 
prus! So  that  argument  is  as  rash  as  that 
of  d'Annunzio,  who  demands  the  restora- 
tion of  Augustus'  and  Trajan's  world-empire. 

But,  the  editor  declares,  there  is  no  real 
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imperialism,  militarism,  or  desire  for  annex- 
ation as  such,  in  Italy  at  all.  While  l^issolati, 
among  living  statesmen,  Cavour,  Mazzini, 
Garibaldi,  among  the  dead,  are  counted 
among  the  "Moderates,"  even  the  opposing 
majority  stand  on  such  grounds,  we  are  told, 
as  these : 

(1)  Italy's  extreme  claims  still  leave  to 
Greater  Serbia  five-sixths  of  the  Dalmatian 
coast. 

(2)  It  would  allow  the  Slavs  at  least  nine 
ports,  among  them  Buccari,  Seyna,  and  oth- 
ers of  the  first  rank. 

(3)  This  is  a  question  of  life  and  death 
for  the  Italian  coast-dwellers,  but  Slavs  have 
nothing  to  fear  under  Italian  rule  (  !) 

(4)  Italy,  for  naval  strategic  reasons, 
must  control  both  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  hav- 


ing on  her  own  side  no  strong  natural  for- 
tress between  Venice  and  Brindisi. 

(5)  The  persistent  hostility  of  the  Slavs, 
their  threats  to  seize  Trieste,  Gorizia,  even 
Udine,  compel  military  and  naval  measures 
to  "assure"  all  the  results  of  the  war. 

The  essayist  even  reveals,  despite  himself, 
prejudices,  or  fears,  hardly  less  perturbing. 
He,  too,  believes  the  Croats  still  hate  all 
Italians — and  even,  no  less  bitterly,  their 
preponderant  Serbian  kinsfolk.  He,  too, 
draws  sharply  at  the  Rhine  and  the  Adriatic 
the  frontiers  of  "Weste:  n  Europe" — thus  ac- 
cepting the  most  dangerous  theory  that  all 
"Mitteleuropa,"  with  Russia,  and  much 
more  behind  it,  is  a  possible  unified  oppo- 
nent to  the  great  Western  block  of  states 
that,  with  our  aid,  won  the  war. 


A  FRENCH  PLEA  FOR  A  POLISH 

DANZIG 


IN  the  Revue  de  Paris  of  May  15  Admiral 
Degouy  writes  with  full  knowledge, 
strong  convictions,  and  true  sailor's  frank- 
ness, on  **The  Question  of  Danzig."  His 
present  article  is  really  but  one  of  a  series. 
It  throws  a  clear  light  in  two  directions  on 
the  imperial  advantages  of  Danzig  as  a  naval 
and  mercantile  center  and  on  the  total  diver- 
sity of  view  between  the  French  "defensive" 
policy  and  the  Wilsonian  plans.  Indeed 
there  is  no  disguise  as  to  this  cleft.  "One 
sees,  yet  again,  that  the  Americans  do  not  dis- 
tinguish between  Prussia  and  Germany  at 
all."  To  us,  again,  are  credited :  "a  sort  of 
confidence  in  German  good  faith,  and  il- 
lusions as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  apart  from  the  land  and  sea  forces 
which  would  be  indispensable  to  it."  The 
"amazing  blindness"  of  the  "English  states- 
men and  navy"  sets  them  in  the  same  pillory. 
On  the  contrary, 

such  cannot  be  the  view  of  Europeans,  particu- 
larly of  the  French,  who  are  endowed  with  some 
foresight,  and  who  consent  to  pay  attention  to  the 
lessons  of  a  past  which  they  have  attentively 
studied ! 

By  exclusion,  we  are  mere  savages,  un- 
taught to  "look  before  and  after"  at  all. 

The  admiral  touched  at  Danzig  about  the 
year  1900,  and  had  a  remarkably  well-in- 
formed French  guide,  perhaps  a  consular 
personage,  w^hile  there.  The  "hinterland" 
was,  and  is,  so  purely  Slavic  that  the  utter 


misnomer  "West  Prussia"  is  condemned,  m 
favor  of  the  old  Polish  name  Pomerelia. 
Even  in  the  city  the  relatively  few  Germans 
are  either  officials,  needlessly  multiplied  to 
serve  chiefly  as  propagandists,  or  bankrupt 
and  discredited  merchants  from  German 
cities  subsidized  there  that  they  may  crowd 
out  the  Slavic  business  men.  When,  in 
1870,  the  French  fleet  hove  in  sight,  the 
townsfolk  openly  spread  a  banquet  for  their 
welcome  guests  under  the  very  guns  of  the 
shore  batteries.  A  year  or  two  later,  when 
one  of  the  five  billions  of  francs  was  dis- 
tributed among  German  cities  to  be  spent 
for  public  works,  the  Danzigans  were  com- 
pelled to  make  similar  local  improvements, 
but  told  to  go  to  "their  French  friends"  for 
help  in  meeting  the  cost. 

Danzig  takes  pride  in  her  long  promi- 
nence in  the  Hanseatic  League,  and  the  civic 
independence  which  she  long  kept  intact, 
afterward,  under  Polish  hegemony.  From 
Prussian  aggression  she  has  acquired  a  last- 
ing hatred  only.  Even  to-day  the  very  mer- 
chants of  German  stock  and  speech  have  re- 
fused to  sign  any  protest  against  full  restora- 
tion of  the  city  to  Poland. 

And  yet: 

Some  of  our  allies  are  exciting  themselves,  it 
seems,  over  the  thought  of  the  German  "irredent- 
ism"  which  might  be  aroused  by  so  just  and 
obvious  an  action.  The  German  is  incapable  of 
any  such  permanent  feeling,  anyway.  If  he  is 
protected  in  his  material  interests,  he  adapts  him- 
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self  with  docile  fatalism  to  any  environment. 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
where  Germans,  in  blood  and  speech,  had  in  fif- 
teen years  become  so  attached  to  France  that 
thev  openly  desired  the  victory  of  the  French  in 
1870. 

But  let  US  not  deal  with  abstract  prin- 
ciples and  too  sweeping  generalizations. 
There  are  certain  things  that  must  be 
brought  about. 

Thus,  Poland  must  be  restored.  Full  and 
free  access  to  the  one  true  international 
highway,  the  salt  water,  is  a  prime  necessity 
to  every  strong  nation,  in  order  to  obtain  at 
first  hand  those  necessities  which  she  cannot 
herself  produce.  Poland  formerly  reached 
the  Baltic  not  merely  at  Danzig  and  the 
Vistula-delta  generally,  but  also  farther  east 
on  a  long  coast-stretch  of  Courland,  thus 
completely  encircling  the  duchy  of  Prussia 
and  cutting  it  off  from  Pomerania  and 
Brandenburg.  So  the  much-debated  sea- 
ward "corridor"  with  Danzig  itself,  is  but  a 
partial  restoration  of  long-standing  condi- 
tions. The  proposed  union  of  Lithuania 
with  Poland  may  yet  complete  the  circle 
about  Koenigsberg  again. 

Through  the  Visti.da  and  its  great 
branches,  which  are  united  by  canals  to  still 
other  rivers,  Danzig  is  the  natural  outlet 
for  a  country,  prevailingly  level  and  fertile, 
as  large  as  France.  She  should  overshadow 
easily  both  Koenigsburg  to  eastward  and 
Stettin  on  the  west,  and  hold  her  own  even 
against  Hamburg  as  a  mighty  commercial 
metropolis.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show 
not  only  the  excellent  inner  harbor  with 
abundant  anchorage,  but  the  immense  nat- 
ural roadstead  protected  from  all  but  the 
southerly  land-winds,  formed  by  that  great 
natural  breakwater,  the  twenty-five-miles- 
long  sandy  spit  of  Hela. 

But  the  real  problem  is  not  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  peaceful  international  trade.  The 
German  propaganda  continues,  with  im- 
punity, to-day,  under  the  eyes  of  the  Peace 
Conference.  In  this  very  last  April,  the 
Prussian  local  authorities  arrested,  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason,  a  number  of  Polish 
citizens  of  Danzig,  who  had  openly  advo- 
cated the  return  of  the  city  to  Poland,  al- 
ready foreshadowed  in  the  discussions  at 
Paris.  A  free  port,  nominally  protected  by 
the  Warsaw  government,  or  the  still  re- 
moter forceless  League  of  Nations,  will 
never  be  safe  from  Prussian  plots,  or  even 
from  a  Prussian  fleet  moored  at  Pillau,  two 
hours'  sail  from  Neufahrwasser. 


It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  safety  of  us 
French,  of  us  Europeans,  that  Danzig  be  unre- 
servedly and  integrally  a  part  of  the  Polish 
state.  It  must  preserve,  also,  as  under  the  Prus- 
sian regime,  tbe  double  character  of  a  naval  and 
commercial   port. 

Russia  may  never  regain  the  position — 
which  the  mistakes  of  the  Allies  in  1916-17 
permitted  her  to  lose — as  an  effective  eastern 
barrier  against  Prussian  plots  and  propa- 
ganda. Only  Poland  can  effectively  take  her 
place.  She  will  be,  for  a  long  time  at  best, 
too  weak  to  n7aintain  herself  unaided.  Only 
through  the  Baltic  can  she  be  promptly 
reached  and  supported  by  the  great  maritime 
states  of  the  League — or,  rather,  of  the 
Allies.  The  protection  of  Danzig  must  be- 
gin at  Kiel.  Though  Denmark,  economic- 
ally, will  still  be  closely  related  to  Germany, 
she  must  be  wholly  relieved  of  any  fear  of 
her  military  and  naval  forces.  South  of  the 
Kiel  Canal,  again,  a  "somewhat  enlarged" 
revival  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover  is  de- 
sirable as  its  guardian,  a  sort  of  "German 
Netherlands,"  no  less  secure  against  any  re- 
newal  of   Prussian   aggression". 

Admiral  Degouy  deplores  the  failure  of 
the  Allies  to  accept,  and  encourage,  jusi 
after  the  Armistice  began,  the  widespread 
desire  to  create  a  large  number  of  independ- 
ent republics  throughout  Germany.  He  stiP- 
advocates,  and  had  u^rged  in  a  council  sc 
early  as  the  autumn  of  1916,  that  Prussia 
must  not  only  be  Isolated  as  far  as  possible, 
but  forced  to  restore  to  the  other  German 
states  all  the  lands  she  has  wrested  from 
them  since  1750. 

It  will  be  evident,  even  from  this  rapid 
outline,  that  Admiral  Degouy  holds  convic- 
tions as  to  the  continued  danger  from 
Prussia,  and  the  need  of  vigorous  interven- 
tion in  the  internal  affairs  of  Germany, 
which  have  hardly  been  given  hearing  at  all 
on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  His  views  of  the 
Baltic  as  the  "Mediterranean  of  the  North," 
perhaps  even  the  true  key  to  world-control, 
of  Danzig  as  incomparably  the  greatest  of  its 
ports,  and,  apparently;  the  proper  center  for 
the  adequate  naval  armament  which  the 
World-League  should  support,  are  hardly 
more  than  hinted  in  his  present  paper,  and 
will  make  his  forthcoming  treatment  of  the 
subject  one  of  very  great  interest. 

The  Admiral  does  not  hesitate  to  accuse 
"certain  allies"  of  indifference,  apathy,  and  a 
lack  of  "aggressive  mentality,"  and  their  "as- 
sociates" (i.  e.,  the  United  States)  of  an  Ig- 
norance of  fundamental  European  problems. 
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THE  WENDS:  A  SLAVIC  REMNANT 

IN  GERMANY 


ONE  of  the  interesting:  paradoxes  of  the 
moment  is  tlie  contrjLst  between  the 
efforts  we  are  making  in  the  United  States  to 
obliterate  racial  and  linguistic  distinctions  in 
behalf  of  "Americanization,"  and  the  sharp- 
ening of  the  same  sort  of  distinctions  in 
Europe  under  the  influence  of  the  Wilsonian 
gospel  of  self-determination.  The  govern- 
ments of  the  Old  World  have  always  had  a 
diflicult  "melting-pot"  problem  on  their 
hands.  At  present  the  various  racial  ele- 
ments that  have  hitherto  been  struggling 
against  assimilation  behold  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity not  only  to  assert  their  individuality, 
but  also  to  gain  political  independence. 

Among  the  submerged  peoples  lately  heard 
from  in  this  connection  are  the  Wends  of 
Germany — a  small  remnant  of  a  Slavic  popu- 
lation that  once  spread  over  a  large  part  of 
the  lands  that  are  now^  purely  German.  Cen- 
turies of  bloody  warfare  gradually  reduced 
them  to  a  group  of  about  150,000  people 
dwelling  in  the  district  of  Lusatia  (Lausitz), 
which  is  part  in  Saxony  and  part  in  Prussia. 
Last  January  a  Wendish  national  committee 
undertook  to  set  up  an  independent  state, 
formed  by  the  union  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Lusatia.  This  event  furnishes  the  occasion 
for  an  article  on  the  Wends  in  Larousse 
Mensual    (Paris),   by  Henri   Froidevaux. 

In  the  accompanying  map,  which  is  re- 
produced from  the  article  mentioned,  the 
shaded  area  shows  the  region  in  which  people 
of  Wendish  speech  are  now  in  the  majority, 
while  the  dotted  line  shows  approximately 
the  linguistic  boundary  of  the  Wends  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  There  are 
two  Wendish  dialects,  spoken  respectively  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Lusatia,  so  unlike  that 
intercommunication  between  the  people  of 
the  two  regions  is  difficult ;  and  there  are  also 
two  distinct  literary  dialects  and  literatures. 

The  Wends  of  Lusatia  are  also  known  as 
Sorbs,  or  Serbs.  In  1886  thev  numbered 
176,000,  and  in  1900  only  156,000.  They 
are,  says  M.  Froidevaux,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  and  penetrated  in  all  directions  by  the 
Germans,  upon  whom  they  have  been  de- 
pendent politically,  economically,  and  even 
in  the  matter  of  religion,  since  the  great  ma- 
jority of  them  are  Lutherans.  They  were 
also  subject  to  service  in  the  German  army. 
For  many  years  the  Germans  have  persisted 
in  ignoring  them  as  a  distinct  racial  element 
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in  the  population.     Thus  the  Wendish  names 
of    towns    in    Lusatia     (Chotebuz-Kottbus; 
Budysin-Bautzen ;   etc.)    have  been    dropped 
from  Baedeker's  guidebooks  since  1860. 
Nevertheless,  says  M.   Froidevaux, 

in  spite  of  so  many  difficulties,  so  many  reasons 
of  all  kinds  for  their  disappearance,  the  Serbs  of 
Lusatia  have  managed  so  far  to  maintain  their 
separate  existence.  Their  physical  type  dis- 
tinguishes them  sharply  from  the  Germans  who 
surround  them.  "One  is  struck  by  this  fact,"  says 
Vidal-Lablache,  "when,  on  Sundays,  in  the  streets 
and  the  churches  of  Dresden,  one  sees  these  men, 
with  their  long  cloaks  and  high  boots;  easily 
singled  out  in  the  crowd  of  Germans  by  their 
smaller  heads,  their  hair  of  a  dull  blond  color, 
and  often  by  an  expression  on  their  faces  of 
sleepy  gentleness."  Their  language,  moreover, 
ensures  their  national  individuality.  That  it  per- 
sists is  due  to  the  efforts  of  certain  enlightened 
patriots  who,  about  1840,  awoke  the  popular  con- 
sciousness, founded  a  society  at  Bautzen — the 
"Masica  Serbska" — for  perpetuating  the  language 
and  literature,  started  a  journal,  and  introduced 
the  Slavic  language  into  the  primary  schools. 
However,  the  situation  of  the  Serbs  of  Lusatia  has 
remained  precarious,  not  only  in  Prussia,  where 
the  government  showed  it  no  consideration,  but 
also  in  Saxony,  prior  to  the  end  of  the  world  war. 
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NEW  FRANCO -AMERICAN  PRESS 

RELATIONS 


NEW  harmony  of  thought  and  opinion, 
and  the  eradication  of  petty  national 
grievances  among  the  English-speaking  peo- 
ples is  being  rapidly  fostered  with  the  hope 
of  closer  comity  between  all  nations;  and  it 
is  along  these  lines  that  Henri-Martin  Bar- 
zun,  himself  a  member  of  the  French  group 
of  journalists,  makes  a  plea  for  greater  unity 
between  the  French  and  American  press  in 
an  article  In  Editor  and  Publisher.  The 
French,  unlike  our  so-called  "capitalistic" 
press,  devote  journalism  to  political  ends 
rather  than  the  commercial.  Incidentally,  in 
a  country  one-tenth  the  size  of  ours,  the  form 
as  well  as  the  substance  is  different.  The 
French  newspaper,  or  feuille,  is  a  single  sheet 
folded  to  four  pages,  and  carrying  practically 
no  advertising,  published  once  a  day — in 
marked  contrast  w^ith  our  voluminous  dailies, 
numerous  editions,  and  heavy  Sundaj''  supple- 
ments. 

The  French  press,  published  and  edited  by 
the  intellectuals,  practically  carried  the  day 
for  the  French  Revolution,  and  It  Is  one  of 
the  traditions  of  French  journalism  that 
practically  every  man  In  public  office  Is  the 
owner  or  editor  of  a  newspaper.  This  tradi- 
tion springs  from  the  fact  that  the  French 
Revolution  placed  at  the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Instead  of  royalty,  thinkers,  writers, 
poets  and  orators,  who  were  journalises  by 
profession  or  at  heart.      IVIr.   Barzun  says: 

Indeed,  in  no  other  country  have  newspaper 
men  more  influence  upon  public  opinion,  precisely 
because  the  press  in  France  is  more  devoted  to 
things  political  than  to  "business."  Thus,  the 
very  thing  which  in  a  sense  represents  the  weak- 
ness of  French  journalism — namely,  its  lack  of 
a  commercial  basis — is  at  the  same  time  what 
gives  it  the  great  force  it  exercises  upon  the  pub- 
lic  and   national   mind. 

Clemenceau  himself,  at  the  age  of  twent>^, 
founded  Le  Travail,  at  forty-five  La  Justice,  at 
sixty  I'Aurore,  and  at  seventy  L'Homme  Libre.  A 
fair  record,  we  dare  say.  Stephen  Pichon,  now 
his  Foreign  Minister,  was  Clemenceau's  as- 
sistant in  the  direction  of  La  Justice,  before  be- 
coming editor  of  Le  Petit  Journal.  .  .  .  Gambetta, 
who  was  the  Clemenceau  of  the  war  of  1870-71, 
founded  and  personally  directed  La  Republique, 
which  still  exists;  President  Poincare  was  in  his 
time  a  brilliant  journalist,  and  still  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  most  important  professional  associa- 
tion of  the  French  press. 

Paris,  of  course,  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
profession,  and  such  papers  as  Le  Petit  Jour- 


nal, Le  Matin,  and  Le  Petit  Parisien  have 
a  daily  circulation  of  over  a  million  copies 
each.  Other  papers  get  their  power  not  so 
much  from  circulation  as  from  the  weight  of 
their  influence. 

The  French  press  was  hard  hit  by  the  war 
and  by  the  censorship,  but  with  the  removal 
of  the  censorship  and  the  reimportation  of 
paper  from  America,  it  looks  forward  to  an 
entirely  new  era  of  prosperity,  and  it  is  en- 
tirely probable  that  it  will  be  run  more  with 
a  view  to  commercial  success,  although  not 
in  any  discord  with  the  essentially  intellectual 
note  which  dominates,  and  will  forever  domi- 
nate the  journalism  of  that  country.  The 
large  Paris  dailies  are  rapidly  forming  connec- 
tions with  prominent  papers  In  this  country, 
and  the  provincial  press  is  carrying  out  its 
pre-war  plans  for  syndication  and  common 
exploration  of  Information. 

The  Fiavas  Agenc}^,  which  is  connected 
with  the  Associated  press,  and  which  is  the 
oldest  and  best  organized  news  service  in 
France,  Is  the  principal  medium  through 
which  American  news  Is  disseminated  to 
hundreds  of  newspapers  In  France.  The 
Agence  Radio  stands  next  in  Importance  and 
is  connected  with  the  United  Press,  distribut- 
ing American  news  which  it  formerly  ob- 
tained from  the  International  News  Service. 
The  latter  organization  now  supplies  the 
Petit  Journal,  one  of  the  most  important 
newspapers  In  France.  The  Agence  Fournier 
and  the  Agence  Information  are  local  com- 
panies which  handle  French  national  news. 

Formerly,  France  was  Interested  chiefly  in 
European  news  and  Russia,  to  the  neglect  of 
America;  but  the  time  has  come  when  she 
must  have  closer  press  connections  with  this 
country,  and  already  the  French  Press 
Bureau  has  sprung  Into  being  for  the  ex- 
change of  social,  political  and  economic  news 
between  America  and  France.  Mr.  Barzun, 
reviewing  the  readjustment  of  international 
relations,  says : 

France,  henceforth,  must  have  an  "American 
policy"  directed  toward  Washington,  while  Amer- 
ica will  have  to  have  an  "European  policy"  di- 
rected toward  Paris,  and  thus  a  tremendous  new 
field  of  activity  is  opened  to  the  enterprise  of  the 
press  and  news  services  of  the  two  countries  cor- 
responding to  the  powerful  bonds  of  interests 
created  by  the  war  of  yesterday  and  bound  to  be 
strengthened  by  the  peace  of  to-morrow. 
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THE  "BISMARCK."  THE  LARGEST  SHIP  EVER  BUILT.  LYING  IN  HAMBURG  HARBOR 

(This  great  vessel  had  not  quite  reached  completion  when  the  war  began) 

GERMANY'S  BUSINESS  PROSPECTS 


WILL  Germany  "come  back"  commer- 
cially after  peace  Is  signed  ?  What  are 
Germans  planning  to  do,  as  competitors  in  the 
world's  markets?  Will  the  new  German 
Government  seek  to  control  trade  policy  ?  Is 
there  danger  to  other  nations  from  the 
"dumping"  of  German  stocks?  These  are  a 
few  of  the  questions  asked  and  answered  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Crowther,  the  Financial  Editor 
of  System  (Chicago),  in  the  June  number  of 
that  periodical.  Mr.  Crow^ther  was  in  Ger- 
many during  the  month  of  March  last,  and 
visited  the  most  important  cities  and  indus- 
trial centers.  The  Information  that  he 
gained  during  this  visit  Is  of  the  greatest 
Interest  and  importance  to  all  American  busi- 
ness men. 

According  to  Mr.  Crowther's  observation, 
labor  costs  In  Germany  are  relatively  low. 
He  believes  that  they  will  soon  be  lower  than 
in  either  Great  Britain  or  America.  The 
value  .of  the  German  mark  Is,  of  course, 
greatly  Inflated  at  the  present  time,  but  even 
taking  this  Into  account,  wages  remain  lower 
than  in  other  countries.  Industrial  Germany, 
however,  Is  not  functioning  at  more  than  ten 
per  cent,  of  its  power.  The  blockade  pre- 
vents raw  materials  from  reaching  the  facto- 
ries, and  even  if  goods  could  be  produced, 
the  railroads  could  not  transport  them,  and 
very  few  ships  would  be  available  for  export- 
ing to  foreign  countries.  Chemical  factories 
are  still  at  work,  and  also  special  depart- 
ments of  certain  Industries,  but  for  the  most 
part  German  industry  Is  "shut  down,  or  is 
going  through  motions  merely  to  keep  the 
forces  together." 


The  railroads  need  only  rolling  stock,  and 
that  Is  gradually  being  supplied.  As  to  ships, 
all  the  merchant  shipbuilding  ceased  with 
the  war,  or  hulls  were  carried  only  to  the 
point  of  launching  and  then  allowed  to  rust 
until  the  end  of  the  war.  At  Hamburg  Mr. 
Crowther  saw  the  great  Bismarck,  the  lar- 
gest ship  in  the  world.  He  found  it  streaked 
w^ith  rust,  but  needing  only  paint  and  engines 
(which  were  already  built)  to  complete  Its 
equipment.  He  saw  dozens  of  other  hulls 
tied  up  amid  the  submarines  In  the  Blohm- 
Voss  yard.  These  could  be  made  into  car- 
rier ships  in  a  few  months'  time.  Even  with 
all  the  losses,  there  were  some  170  ocean- 
going ships  in  the  harbor,  ready  to  sail  after 
a  few  days'  work.  About  40,000  men  were 
at  work  on  them. 

One  point,  which  Mr.  Crowther  empha- 
sizes In  his  article,  is  the  fact  that  German 
industries  do  not  have  to  change  from  a  war 
to  a  peace  basis,  for  the  country,  as  a  whole, 
never  went  on  a  war  basis,  in  the  manner  of 
England  and  France. 

Most  of  the  plants  which  did  have  war  orders 
directly  in  their  peace  lines  have  increased  their 
productive  power.  For  instance,  the  Benz  plant 
at  Mannheim  had  5500  men  before  the  war  and 
rose  to  7500  during  the  war,  when  they  made 
great  numbers  of  motor  lorries,  military  cars,  and 
airplane  engines.  When  I  visited  the  plant,  which 
is  a  thoroughly  modern  one,  they  were  working 
full  time  with  6500  men,  and  the  manager  told 
me  that  they  had  orders  from  Switzerland,  Hol- 
land, Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  in  addition 
to  private  orders  in  Germany  sufficient  to  keep 
them  busy  for  nearly  two  years.  All  of  these 
orders  had  accumulated  during  the  war.  He  said 
that  although  they  had  by  no  means  doubled  their 
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plant  area,  they  had  installed  so  much  machinery 
and  had  standardized  so  many  parts  that  they 
were   capable   of  twice   their   pre-war   production. 

This  was  the  only  instance  that  Mr. 
Crouther  found  of  any  considerable  change 
in  manufacturing  methods.  Mr.  Crowther 
predicts  that  within  a  month  after  the  arri- 
val of  raw  materials  the  goods  will  be  com- 
ing out  of  German3%  He  is  convinced  that 
German  manufacturers,  were  they  permitted 
to  do  so,  could  supply  the  British  home 
market  more  quickly  than  could  the  British 
themselves. 

The  effect  of  the  war  has  been  to  drive 
the  small  manufacturer  out  of  business.  Be- 
fore the  war  Essen  alone  had  9000  manufac- 
turing concerns  employing  fewer  than  ten 
men  each.  Now  there  are  only  3000  of 
these  small  concerns.  The  trend  has  been 
toward  centralization  of  capital  and  facili- 
ties, both  in  manufacturing  and  in  banking. 
What  use  will  be  made  of  these  large  plants  ? 
Mr.  Crowther  gives  a  hint  of  this  in  the 
following  paragraph : 

Take  first  the  big  war  concerns ;  the  best  known 
of  these  is  Krupps.  We  think  of  Krupps  as  solely 
a  munition  depot,  but  it  is  far  more  than  that. 
In  peace  times  something  like  90  per  cent,  in 
weight  of  their  products  were  for  uses  other  than 
war.  They  made  all  kinds  of  heavy  forgings,  rail- 
way material,  axles,  propeller  shafts,  springs,  steel 
castings,  and  plates;  but  outside  of  rifles  and  car- 
riages, railway  axles,  and  wheels,  they  did  no 
finished  work.  During  the  war  they  accumulated 
a  great   quantity   of   machinery   and    now,    some- 


what against  their  inclinations,  they  are  going  in 
for  finished  work.  When  I  went  over  their  Essen 
works  they  had  about  30,000  men  making  loco- 
motives— which  is  a  new  departure;  all  other  por- 
tions of  the  vast  plant  were   shut  down. 

Mr.  Crowther  feels  assured  of  these  facts: 

(1)  German  trade  has  no  concerted  policy  and 
does  not  want  any;  it  wants  to  run  itself  without 
outside  interference  from  the  government  and  will 
have  nothing  of  subsidies.  The  general  opinion 
is  that  the  subsidies  did  more  harm  than  good 
and  also  that  cartels  were  not  particularly  useful 
and  should  not  be  revived. 

(2)  The  notion  that  the  Germans  would  trade 
under  a  quasi-military  sjstem  or  with  a  uniform 
policy  is  the  result  of  a  hectic  imagination.  It 
has  never  even  been  given  serious  consideration 
in  Germany  and  is  considered  only  a  fairly  in- 
teresting absurdity. 

(3)  There  are  no  German  stocks  to  "dump" 
and  not  the  slightest  intention  of  selling  in  any 
market  below  cost  although,  if  the  home  tariff  is 
high  enough,  concerns  will  dispose  of  their  sur- 
plus stocks  outside  of  Germany  at  prices  cheaper 
than  they  will  charge  the  home  trade. 

(4)  The  German  tariff  will  make  foreign  com- 
petition inside  Germany  nearly  impossible  except 
in  special  lines  not  made  so  well  in  Germany. 

The  German  trade  of  the  future  will  not  be 
as  dramatic  as  it  has  been  pictured.  It  will  not 
be  dramatic  at  all.  But  because  her  merchants, 
bankers,  and  manufacturers  have  both  feet  square- 
ly on  the  ground  and  are  prepared  to  go  after 
profitable  business  anywhere  and  on  sane  lines, 
Germany  is  to-day,  potentially  and  after  the 
United  States,  easily  the  biggest  trade  factor  in 
the  world. 

She  is  strong  because  she  has  no  illusions  and 
knows  that  what  she  sells  in  the  world  will  have 
to  be  sold  on  price  and  merit. 


GERiMANY'S    POLITICAL   RENOVATION 


HERR  HANS  BRECHT,  writing  in  a 
recent  number  of  Nord  und  Siid,  on  the 
"New  Tasks  Before  Germany,"  character- 
izes the  revolution  of  1918  as  the  conse- 
quences of  the  military  downfall,  and  simul- 
taneously as  a  victory  for  Social  Democracy. 
The  hated  Junker  rule  being  thus  brought 
to  an  end,  the  backbone  of  militarism  was 
broken  in  the  process.  But  that  it  should 
have  needed  four  full  years,  with  famine,  de- 
feat, and  a  thousand  other  evils,  to  awaken 
the  German  out  of  his  political  sleep  and 
endow  him  with  the  courage  of  despair,  and 
enable  him  to  achieve  the  absolutely  unbe- 
lievable— the  overthrow  of  his  idols — is  just 
one  more  proof  of  his  loyalty  and  slowness 
to  take  action.  November  9  will  indeed 
stand  alone  in  the  annals  of  histor}'! 


Once  before  (1848)  the  throne  of  Ger- 
many tottered.  On  that  occasion  the  free- 
dom of  the  people  was  put  in  fetters,  and  the 
best  of  the  nation  were  ignominiously  ban- 
ished, or  deprived  of  their  posts,  or  cast  into 
prison,  because  they  fought  for  freedom  and 
justice.  But  November  9  of  last  year  saw 
the  rulers  crowned  "b}^  the  grace  of  God" 
dragged  off  their  thrones,  and  it  was  a  truly 
royal  drama  when  almost  at  the  same  hour 
all  the  princes  of  the  old  regime  definitely 
laid  down  their  sceptres.  Much  was  thereby 
achieved  which  had  hitherto  seemed  impos- 
sible, but  there  remain  new  aims  and  new 
conflicts  to  be  undertaken  before  the  com- 
plete unity  of  Germany  can  bring  the  pres- 
ent period  to  any  sort  of  harmonious  con- 
clusion. 
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THE  DEN  OF  ZEPPELINS 


NORDHOLZ,  the  German  airship  sta- 
tion from  which  nearly  all  the  Zeppelin 
raids  over  Enghmd  were  launched,  is  the  sub- 
ject of  an  interesting  article  by  Lieut.  Lewis 
R.  Freeman,  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
(Philadelphia)  for  May  21.  Lieutenant 
Freeman  accompanied  the  Allied  Naval 
Commission  on  its  visit  to  the  German  Zep- 
pelin bases,  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 
He  thus  had  the  best  possible  opportunities 
for  learning  about  the  resources  and  present 
condition  of  the  German  Zeppelin  industry. 
The  greatest  and  most  modern  of  Ger- 
many's Zeppelin  aerodromes  is  that  at  Nord- 
holz,  near  Cuxhaven,  in  the  Elbe  estuary. 
Lieutenant  Freeman  refers  to  the  per- 
sistent idea  in  London  that  airship  stations 
had  been  constructed  in  Belgium  and  that 
these  alternated  with  those  of  Germany  in 
dispatching  raiders  across  the  North  Sea  to 
England.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  labor  and 
expense  involved  in  building  such  a  station 
as  Nordholz  would  have  precluded  the  idea 
of  establishing  an  installation  of  that  size  in 
any  territory  that  Germany  did  not  feel  cer- 
tain of  controlling  permanently. 

There  were  other  German  airship  stations 
within  cruising  distance  of  England,  but  Nordholz 
was  so  much  the  best  equipped,  especially  in  the 
first  years  of  the  war,  when  Zeppelin  raiding  was 
the  most  active,  that  the  most  of  the  work,  and 
by  long  odds  the  most  effective  of  it,  was  done 
from  there.  There  were  grim  tales  to  be  told  by 
that  band  of  hard-eyed,  straight-mouthed,  bull- 
necked  pilots — all  that  survived  some  scores  of 
raids  over  England  and  some  hundreds  of  recon- 
naissance flights  over  the  North  Sea — who  re- 
ceived and  conducted  round  the  Naval  Commis- 
sion party,  though  we  did  not  meet  upon  a  foot- 
ing that  made  it  possible  more  than  to  listen  to 
the  account  of  an  occasional   incident. 

Lieutenant  Freeman  was  especially  im- 
pressed by  the  evidences  on  every  hand  of  the 
high  morale  that  prevailed  in  the  German  air 
service,  even  down  to  the  last: 

For  all  the  barbarity  of  many  of  tneir  raids 
there  was  splendid  stuff  in  the  officers  and  crews 
of  the  Zeppelins  which  engaged  in  the  campaign 
of  frightfulness  against  England,  and  it  is  idle 
to  deny  it.  In  a  better  cause  or  even  in  worthier 
work  for  an  indifferent  cause  the  skill  and  courage 
repeatedly  displayed  would  have  been  epic.  Con- 
sidering what  these  airships  faced  on  every  one 
of  their  later  raids — what  their  commanders  and 
crews  must  have  known  were  the  odds  against 
them  after  the  night  when  the  destruction  of  the 
Zeppelin  over  Cuffley  in  September,  1916,  proved 
that  the  British  had  effectually  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  igniting  the  hydrogen  of  the  inner  bal- 
lonets — one  cannot  but  conclude   that  the  morale 


of  the  whole  persoiiiicl  must  have  been  very  high 
during  even  this  trying  period.  If  it  had  not  been 
high  there  would  undoubtedly  have  been  mutinies 
at  the  airship  stations,  such  as  are  known  to  have 
occurred  on  so  many  occasions  among  the  sub- 
marine crews.  Even  in  the  liglit  of  present  knowl- 
edge there  is  notliing  to  indicate  that  there  had 
ever  been  serious  trouble  in  getting  Zeppelin 
crews   for   the  most  hazardous  of  raids. 

The  sheds  that  make  up  the  Nordholz 
station  are  of  truly  gigantic  size : 

Of  modern  buildings  of  utility,  such  as  factories 
and  exhibition  structures,  I  do  not  recall  one  that 
is  so  impressive  as  these  in  sheer  immensity.  Yet 
the  proportions  of  the  sheds  are  so  good  that 
constant  comparison  with  some  familiar  object 
of  known  size,  such  as  a  man,  alone  puts  them 
in  their  proper  perspective. 

The  sheds  are  built  in  pairs,  standing  side  by 
side,  and  on  a  plan  which  has  brought  each  pair 
on  the  circumference  of  a  circle  two  kilometers  in 
diameter.  The  chord  of  the  arc  drawn  from  one 
pair  of  sheds  to  the  next  in  sequence  is  a  kilometer 
in  length,  while  the  same  distance  separates  each 
pair  on  the  circumference  from  the  huge  revolv- 
ing shed  in  the  center  of  the  circle.  The  whole 
plan  has  something  of  the  mystic  symmetry  of  an 
ancient  temple  of  the  sun.  Of  the  half  dozen  pairs 
of  sheds  necessary  to  complete  the  circle  four  had 
been  constructed  and  were  in  use.  Each  shed  was 
built  to  house  two  airships,  or  four  for  the  pair. 
This  gave  a  capacity  of  sixteen  Zeppelins  for  the 
four  pairs  of  sheds,  while  the  two  housed  in  the 
revolving  shed  in  the  center  brought  the  total  ca- 
pacity of  the  station  up  to  eighteen — a  larger  num- 
ber, I  believe,  than  were  ever  over  England  at 
one  time. 

Scarcely  less  impressive  than  the  immensity  of 
the  sheds  and  the  broad  conception  of  the  general 
plan  of  the  station  was  the  solidity  of  construction. 
Everything,  from  the  quarters  of  the  men  and  the 
officers  to  the  hangars  themselves,  seemed  built 
for  all  time,  and  to  play  its  part  in  the  fulfillment 
of  some  farreaching  plan.  Costly  and  scarce  as 
asphalt  must  have  been  in  Germany  the  many 
miles  of  roads  connecting  the  varlou-s  sheds  were 
laid  deep  with  it,  and — as  I  had  a  chance  to  see 
where  repairs  were  going  on — on  a  heavy  base  of 
concrete.  The  sheds  were  steel-framed,  concrete- 
floored,  and  with  pressed  asbestos  sheet  figuring 
extensively  in  their  sides.  All  the  daylight  ad- 
mitted— as  we  saw  presently — filtered  through 
great  panes  of  yellow  glass  in  the  roof,  shutting 
out  the  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  sun,  which  had 
been  found  to  cause  airship  fabric  to  deteriorate 
rapidly. 

The  barracks  of  the  men  were  of  brick  and  con- 
crete, and  W'ere  built  with  no  less  regard  for 
appearance  than  utility.  So,  too,  the  officers'  quar- 
ters and  the  casino,  and  the  large  and  comfortable- 
looking  houses  for  married  officers.  All  had  been 
built  very  recently,  many  in  the  by  no  means  in- 
effective new-art  st\^le,  to  the  simple  solidity  of 
which  the  Germans  seemed  to  have  turned  in  re-, 
action  from  the   Gothic. 

Beyond  all  doubt  Germany  was  planning  years 
ahead  with  Nordholz,  as  to  both  war  and  peace. 
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ORDNANCE  SUPPLIES  FOR  THE 
AMERICAN  ARMY  IN  FRANCE 


THE  actual  amount  of  munitions  that  the 
United  States  Army,  through  its  Ord- 
nance Department,  was  able  to  supply  to  its 
forces  overseas  is  not  well  understood  or  ap- 
preciated by  many  Americans.  A  recent 
article  of  semi-official  character  in  The  Stars 
and  Stripes,  a  paper  published  in  France  by 
the  soldiers  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Force,  is  not  only  interesting  but  highly  in- 
forming in  this  respect.  According  to  this 
authority : 

On  November  11,  1918,  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment had  actually  placed  on  the  American  lines 
3500  cannon  of  all  calibres,  which,  during  periods 
of  great  artillery  activity,  were  actually  handing 
Jerry  6000  tons  of  hot  steel  every  twentj-four 
hours.  These  guns  took  7,000,000  shots  at  the 
enemy.  There  were  also  on  that  day  2000  trench 
mortars  helping  to  make  things  miserable  for  the 
retreating  enemy  and  2,000,000  hand  grenades 
ready  to  throw.  And  more  than  100,000  machine 
guns  and  automatic  rifles  reenforced  the  fire  of 
the  million  service  rifles  the  doughboys  were 
peppering  the  Boche  with  on  that  eventful  day. 
Nor  was  this  all.  There  was  more  and  plenty 
where  this  came  from.  Cleverly  tucked  away 
and  camouflaged  from  front  lines  back  to  base 
ports  there  were  waiting  more  than  4,500,000 
rounds  of  shrapnel  and  high  explosive  shells  and 
640,000,000  rounds  of  small  arms  and  machine- 
gun  ammunition.  .  .  .  Seven  thousand  ordnance 
tractors  and  artillery  repair  and  supply  trucks 
were  put  into  action  and  rendered  invaluable 
service. 

The  armored  tank  was  perhaps  one  of  the 
greatest  triumphs  of  the  war  and  our  Ordnance 
Department  put  300  of  these  in  the  big  oflFensive, 
Ordnance  experts  regard  as  the  outstanding  ac- 
complishments of  this  department  of  the  A.  E.  F. 
the  motorization  of  our  artillery,  the  system  of 
mobile  repair  shops  maintained  with  the  armies, 
and  the  arming  of  all  airplanes  for  American 
squadrons.  The  importance  of  keeping  the  guns 
at  the  front  in  first-class  fighting  trim  can  readily 
be  realized.  The  motorized  shops  for  that  pur- 
pose that  kept  in  the  wake  of  the  armies  and 
tendered  first  aid  to  all  artillery'  and  arms  were 
a  distinctive  American  contribution  to  the  war. 
There  were  at  the  time  of  the  armistice  a  num- 
ber of  these  heaw  mobile  repair-shop  organiza- 
tions and  twenty-five  mobile  ordnance  repair 
rhops  operating  with  the  armies.  They  could 
doctor  up  any  kind  of  cun  and  get  it  back  in 
commission  unless  it   needed   major  repairs. 

Some  of  the  notable  %vork  of  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment was  done  in  arming  planes  for  the 
American    front.      The    aircraft    armament    shops 

'  were  at  Orly   and   Romorantin,  the   two   airplane 
assembly  plants  of  the  A.  E.  F.   The  adaptation  of 

-American  armament  to  European  planes  was  a 
knotty  problem  consumately  handled.  The 
VIckers,  Lewis,  and  Marlin  machine  guns  with 
which    our    planes    were    armed     proved     highly 


satisfactory  in  combat.  The  supply  of  aircraft 
armament,  ammunition,  and  drop  bombs  at  all 
times  met  the  demand,  and  to  quote  the  verdict 
of  experts,  was  of  "proven  efficiency  against  the 
enemy."  .  .  .  The  Ordnance  Department,  in- 
deed, before  the  war  ended,  had  equipped  the 
forces  at  the  front  with  veritable  flying  fortresses 
fitted  with  eight  guns  instead  of  two  or  four. 
Four  of  these  guns  projected  through  the  floor 
of  the  plane;  two  fore  and  two  aft. 

The  base  section  of  the  A.  E.  F.  was  the  great 
reservoir  of  ordnance  materials  and  facilities  in- 
to which  the  initial  ordnance  supplies  were 
poured.  The  intermediate  section  was  the  regu- 
lating mechanism  taking  up  fluctuations  of  sup- 
ply and  demand.  The  advance  section  was  the 
sensitive  system  in  direct  touch  with  the  Army 
and  responsive  to  its  needs  from  day  to  day.  For 
the  purpose  of  maintenance  and  reserves,  it  was 
planned  to  keep  forty-five  days'  supply  in  the 
base  section,  thirty'  days'  supply  in  the  inter- 
mediate, and  fifteen  days'  supph'  in  the  advance 
section.  This  ideal  was  never  fully  realized, 
but  it  was  well  approached  in  the  summer  of  1918. 
The  ammunition  storage  projects  alone  of  the 
A.  E.  F.  covered  enough  of  France  to  make  a 
good  sized  county  in  New  England.  The  depot 
at  St.  Loubes  was  two  miles  long  and  nearly  two 
miles  wide.  The  ammunition  storage  project  at 
Donges  extended  along  the  two  sides  of  a  tri- 
angle for  nearly  four  mileST  Foecy  deserves  a 
place  on  the  map  of  the  A.  E.  F. ;  here  thousands 
of  tons  of  French,  British  and  American  ammu- 
nition were  received  and  stored,  reclassified  and 
sent  to  the  front. 

To  make  repairs  to  guns  and  ordnance  equip- 
ment at  organization  and  training  centers  or  in- 
struction camps,  more  than  twenr\'-five  repair 
shops  were  equipped  and  maintained  in  the 
S.  O.  S.  The  greatest  of  these,  at  Mehun,  was 
itself  so  designed  as  to  handle  repairs  to  all  ar- 
tillery and  ordnance  equipment  for  an  army  of 
2,000,000  men.  It  covered  fifty  acres  of  ground, 
was  manned  by  6000  technically  trained  soldiers, 
and  could  remake  anything  from  a  tank  or  a 
piece  of  hea^'y  artillery  to  a  mess  kit.  It  was 
designed  for  a  capacity  of  relining  1245  guns, 
repairing  2000  ordnance  gun  vehicles  and  3000 
ordnance  motor  vehicles  and  overhauling  150,000 
rifles,  5000  pistols  and  20,000  machine  guns  per 
month. 

The  work  of  the  Ordnance  Department  in  the 
A.  E.  F.  was  neither  a  small  nor  an  easy  job. 
Some  idea  of  its  extent  can  be  estimated  from 
the  fact  that  it  handled  more  than  500,000  tons 
of  material  and  spent  more  than  $50,000,000  and 
made   every  ton   and    every  dollar  count. 

To  their  credit  it  should  be  said  in  conclusion, 
that  this  program  was  carried  through  by  a  little 
band  of  1603  officers  and  12,205  enlisted  men, 
whose  work  was  as  hard  as  any  in  the  Army, 
and  as  hazardous,  even  if  in  the  S.  O.  S  Accord- 
ing to  the  schedules  of  requirements  the  ordnance 
force  of  the  A.  E.  F.  should  have  been  2145  offi- 
cers and  35,330  enlisted  men,  while  the  program 
for  July  1,  1919,  called  for  3454  officers  and  70,- 
550   enlisted   men. 
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CUBAN  CRITICISM  OF  THE  PLATT 

AMENDMENT 


AN  article  in  Cuba  Contemporanen  gives 
expression  to  the  views  held  by  some 
Cubans  as  to  the  so-called  Piatt  Amendment, 
and  as  to  the  best  mearis  of  securing  its  can- 
cellation. The  writer  asserts  that  it  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Cubans  in  the  hope  that  it 
might  be  abrogated  after  a  time. 

In  their  impatience  to  attain  the  inde- 
pendence for  which  they  had  so  long  strug- 
gled, the  Cubans  did  not  perhaps  duly  con- 
sider the  scope  of  the  measure — certainly 
time  was  lacking  for  this — although  they 
may  have  been  persuaded  of  its  necessity  as 
a  temporary  agreement. 

The  writer  freely  admits  that  the  United 
States  intended  to  render  Cuba  a  special  ser- 
vice in  the  treat}%  with  its  annexed  amend- 
ment, but  he  thinks  that  the  results  have 
failed  to  realize  these  good  intentions,  and 
that  the  treaty  only  reflects  the  wishes  of  one 
of  the  contracting  parties,  not  of  both. 

With  the  passage  of  time  and  the  growth 
of  the  spirit  of  universal  justice,  the  Piatt 
Amendment  becomes  for  the  succeeding 
generations  of  Cubans  a  source  of  irritation. 
The  writer  likens  it  to  a  thorn  thrust  into 
Cuba's  heart.  He  fails  to  see  the  need  for 
any  additional  provisions  in  Cuba's  case  out- 
side the  bounds  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
and  he  regards  the  amendment  as  constitut- 
ing a  departure  from  the  rule  laid  down  for 
the  other  Latin-American  countries. 

A  weak  nation  may  endure,  through  its 
weakness  or  through  necessity,  the  interven- 
tion of  a  strong  nation ;  but  it  can  never  be 
agreeable  for  any  nation,  more  than  for  any 
individual,  to  be  subject  to  the  menace  im- 
plied in  the  fact  that  the  stronger  party  de- 
clares itself  ever  ready  to  intervene  in  its 
internal  affairs. 

In  Cuba,  as  in  so  many  American  coun- 
tries, there  was  no  period  of  transition. 
From  the  colonial  stage  it  passed  at  once  to 
independence,  and  in  this  last  stage  it  has  not 
learned  the  lesson  of  gradual  development, 
for  the  opinion  prevails  that  this  development 
has  already  been  realized.  Without  a 
thought  of  Cuba's  lack  of  preparation,  its 
leaders  gave  it  a  constitution,  very  modern 
in  certain  respects,  and  electoral  laws  anti- 
quated in  some  ways  and  perhaps  a  century 
in  advance  of  the  age  in  other  ways. 

Among   the   Cubans,    at   least   ninety-nine 


out  of  a  hundred  of  those  composing  the 
liberal  and  conservative  parties  are  not  only 
ignorant  of  the  programs  of  these  parties,  but 
have  scarcely  an  idea  of  what  conservatism 
and  liberalism  signify.  Personal  sympathies 
and  the  wish  to  enjoy  power  are  the  only 
things  that  separate  them. 

The  politicians,  on  their  side,  have  as  their 
sole  and  only  mission  the  task  of  getting  votes 
from  the  masses,  having  recourse  to  all  means 
to  attain  this  end.  Unluckily,  the  beaten 
party  does  not  gracefully  accept  defeat,  but  is 
ready  to  resort  to  force  as  a  last  argument, 
with  the  result  of  bloody  conflicts,  at  once 
shameful  and  costly. 

This  state  of  things  makes  the  Cuban 
writer  declare  that  an  intervention  of  the 
United  States  in  the  elections  of  some  of  the 
Latin-American  countries,  and  the  support 
of  the  United  States  Government  for  the  offi- 
cials so  elected  would  have  prevented  much 
trouble  in  Spanish  America.  If  in  Cuba  the 
help  of  foreign  experts  has  been  sought  for 
military  training  and  in  other  matters,  he 
does  not  see  why  there  should  be  any  hesita- 
tion in  seeking  the  advice  and  supervision  of 
experts  in  electoral  affairs.  If  the  different 
parties  could  agree  to  this,  it  would  put  an 
end  to  Cuba's  troubles,  to  her  basic  troubles, 
for  in  reality  it  is  the  necessity  for  accepting 
the  electoral  decisions  that  is  a  chief  cause 
of  dissension  among  the  inhabitants. 

This  being  accomplished,  the  next  step 
could  be  a  request  for  the  immediate  abroga- 
tion of  the  present  treaty.  The  assumption 
of  electoral  supervision  would  coincide  with 
the  cancellation  of  the  Piatt  Amendment.  It 
would  be  a  proof  of  good  sense  on  the  part 
of  the  Cubans  and  of  their  sincere  friendship 
for  the  United  States. 

The  logical  and  reasonable  course  would 
be  to  conclude  a  special  treaty,  renewable  and 
modifiable  every  ten  years,  a  treaty  that 
would  unite  Cuba  and  the  United  States 
just  as  a  certain  ancient  treaty  leagued 
Portugal  with  England,  provided  such  an 
agreement  should  be  compatible  with  the 
future  League  of  Nations. 

In  conclusion  the  writer  asks  whether  it 
would  not  be  unpatriotic  to  hesitate  between 
a  policy  that  might  temporarily  hurt  Cuban 
amour  pro  pre,  and  one  that  oiifends  it  per- 
manentlv. 
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ALASKA'S  "TEN  THOUSAND  SMOKES" 


ACCORDING  to  an  Act  of  Congress  of 
June  8,  1906,  the  Presklent  may  "de- 
clare by  public  proclamation  historic  land- 
marks, historic  and  prehistoric  structures, 
and  other  objects  of  historic  and  scenic  inter- 
est that  are  situated  upon  the  lands  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  be  national  monuments,  and  may 
reserve  as  parts  thereof  parcels  of  land." 
National  monuments  are,  therefore,  closely 
akin  to  national  parks,  tholigh  generally  of 
smaller  area.  The  latest  addition  to  the  list 
of  these  reservations  is  the  Katmai  National 
Monument,  established  by  Presidential  pro- 
clamation of  Sept.  24,  1918. 

In  June,  1912,  occurred  the  tremendous 
explosive  eruption  of  Mount  Katmai,  in 
Alaska.  The  same  year  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society  sent  an  expedition  to  explore 
the  volcano  and  the  surrounding  country.  A 
number  of  subsequent  expeditions  have  been 
sent  to  the  same  region  by  the  Society,  and 
the  largest  and  best-equipped  of  all  of  them, 
led  by  Prof.  R.  F., Griggs,  is  in  the  field  at 
this  writing.  More  interesting  than  the 
volcano  itself  is  a  neighboring  district  discov- 
ered by  Professor  Griggs  and  his  associates 
and  known  as  the  Valley  of  Ten  Thousand 
Smokes.  This  was  described  at  length  in  the 
National  Geographic  Magazine  (Washing- 
ton) of  February,  1918.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  natural*  wonders  of  the  world,  and  the 
ebullient  volcanic  energy  of  which  it  is  the 
scene  invariably  manifests  itself  in  the  lan- 
guage used  by  the  National  Geographic  So- 
ciety in  describing  it.  Professor  Griggs  tells 
us  that  the  valley  actually  contains,  not  "ten 
thousand,"  but  millions  of  smoking  volcanic 
vents,  besides  various  other  wonders,  such  as 
Falling  Mountain,  where  falls  of  rock  occur 
every  few  minutes.  Professor  Griggs  wrote 
of  this  valley  last  year: 

Nothing  approaching  it  has  ever  been  seen  by 
the  eye  of  man.  To  find  a  parallel  we  must 
search  the  records  of  geology,  for  here  we  have 
such  a  volcanic  outburst  as  the  geologist  finds 
recorded  in  the  rocks  of  the  past,  but  never  before 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  in  the  world 
of  the  present. 

The  April  number  of  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Magazine  contains  a  further  ac- 
count of  this  extraordinary  region,  and  the 
text  of  the  proclamation  by  which  it  was  set 
aside  as  a  national  monument.  The  writer 
savs: 


All  subsequent  study  and  comparison  confirms 
and  deepens  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  accounts 
of  the  discovery  of  the  Valley  of  Ten  Thousand 
Smokes,  that  this  and  the  associated  volcanic 
phenomena  stand  preeminent  among  the  wonders 
of  the  world.  Search  through  the  literature  of 
volcanoes,  and  conversation  with  travelers  who 
have  visited  all  the  show  places  of  the  earth,  make 
it  quite  certain  that  nowhere  else  in  the  present- 
day  world  is  there  anything  at  all  similar  to  this 
supreme  wonder. 

The  unique  character  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
Smokes  is  generally  recognized  by  those  who  have 
given  the  matter  consideration.  But  how  long 
will  they  last?  Are  the  vents  really  the  chim- 
neys by  which  exit  is  found  for  the  emanations 
from  a  vast  mass  of  molten  magma  that,  having 
risen  from  the  depths,  has  all  but  burst  through 
the  surface  bodily?  Or,  are  they  due  merely  to 
the  vaporization  of  surface  water  by  the  heated 
products  of  the  great  eruption?  Are  they  likely 
to  endure  for  a  long  time,  or  will  they  probably 
dwindle  rapidly,  as  nature  settles  down  again 
after  the  great  catacylsm  of  1912? 

So  far  as  the  observations  of  a  single  year 
could  do  so,  the  studies  of  1917  indicated  that 
they  were  real  volcanoes,  whose  probable  life 
was  to  be  measured  by  decades  rather  than  by 
days  or  months.  But  no  single  season's  work 
could  settle  these  questions.  It  was  considered 
highly  important  that  a  watch  be  kept  on  devel- 
opments the  succeeding  year.  Notwithstanding 
the  absorption  of  every  one's  energies  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  last  summer,  it  was  con- 
sidered advisable,  therefore,  to  keep  some  record 
of  their  condition.  Two  members  of  the  expedi- 
tion of  1917,  Jasper  D.  Sayre  and  Paul  R.  Hagel- 
barger,  volunteered  to  undertake  the  journey  and 
to  extend  the  scientific  studies  begun  on  the  pre- 
vious  expeditions. 

When  they  came  up  into  sight  of  the  Valley  of 
Ten  Thousand  Smokes  they  saw  at  once  that  its 
volcanoes  had  not  changed  appreciably  in  the 
year's  interval.  In  almost  every  detail  the 
Smokes  were  exactly  the  same  as  in  1917. 

Falling  Mountain  continued  its  remarkable  ac- 
tivity, shooting  off  hundreds  of  tons  of  rock  daily. 
Never,  during  the  three  seasons  since  it  was  dis- 
covered, has  there  elapsed  a  five-minute  interval 
during  periods  of  observation  when  its  slopes  were 
quiet.  Throughout  all  three  years  great  falls  of 
rock  have  followed  each  other  in  such  rapid  suc- 
cession from  its  lofty  precipices  that  one  avalanche 
of  galloping  boulders  hardly  reaches  the  bottom 
before  another  breaks  loose  from  the  summit. 

The  expedition  sent  out  this  season  in- 
cludes not  only  a  strong  scientific  staflf,  but 
some  expert  moving-picture  photographers, 
who  hope  to  secure  films  that  will  bring  these 
volcanic  mountains  to  the  Mohammeds  at 
home,  pending  the  inauguration  of  touring 
facilities  that  will  enable  us  to  gaze  upon 
the  Ten  Thousand  Smokes  under  the  skies 
of  Alaska.  As  to  the  prospects  of  making 
this  region  accessible,  it  is  said : 
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I'hotograpli  by  1'.  K.  Hagelbarger 

NOVARUPTA  AND  FALLING  MOUNTAIN,  TWO  OF  THE  GREAT  VOLCANOES  AMONG  THE  "TEN  THOUSAND  SMOKES" 

(During  the  three  years  since  its  discovery  Falling  INTountain  has  continued  to  send  avalanches  of  boulders  down  its 

steep  slopes  in  rapid  succession.    Observers  have  never  had  to  wait  five  minutes  between  discharges) 


To  many  it  will  appear,  doubtless,  that  the 
new  Katmai  National  Monument  is  so  remote 
that  there  is  little  possibility  of  its  ever  becom- 
ing a  place  of  popular  resort.  But  if  one  will 
examine  the  geographical  situation  of  the  area, 
he  will  see  that  it  is  far  otherwise.  It  is  much 
less  remote  and  far  more  accessible  than  was  the 
Yellowstone    Park    at    the    time    of    its    creation. 


From  Kukak  Bay,  which  is  a  fine  harbor,  suit- 
able for  the  largest  ships,  it  is  but  a  scant  25 
miles  overland  to  the  Crater  of  Katmai.  If  a 
suitable  road  were  available,  it  would,  therefore, 
be  easy  for  one  to  leave  a  steamer  after  breakfast 
and  in  an  automobile  roll  through  the  whole  of 
the  volcanic  district  in  a  single  day,  returning  to 
his  ship   in   time   for  dinner. 


Photograph  by  J.  D.  Sayre 
July— 7 
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MAKING  OPTICAL  GLASS  IN  AMERICA 


WE  have  heard  much  about  the  manu- 
facturing industries  that  were  created 
in  the  United  States  during  the  war  in  order 
to  keep  up  the  supply  of  products  hitherto 
imported  from  Europe.  The  manufacture 
of  optical  glass  differs  in  certain  aspects  from 
most  of  our  other  infant  industries.  From 
a  commercial  point  of  view  it  is  of  relatively 
small  importance.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  militar}'  requirements  it  was,  during  the 
war,  of  capital  importance.  Now  that  the 
war  is  over,  whether  the  industry  will  con- 
tinue to  flourish  in  America  is  problematical. 
Dr.  Heber  D.  Curtis,  who  many  years  ago 
abandoned  the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek 
to  become  an  astronomer  at  the  Lick  Observ- 
aton*,  has  lately  further  diversified  his  career 
by  directing  the  optical  department  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  in  Washington. 
In  the  Publications  of  the  Astronomical 
Society  of  the  Pacific  (San  Francisco)  he 
records  the  chapter  which  American  enter- 
prise has  added  to  the  history  of  optical 
glass ;  i.  e.,  the  special  grades  of  glass  used  in 
making  all  kinds  of  optical  apparatus,  such 
as  telescopes,  microscopes,  camera  lenses,  and 
a  long  list  of  militan'  appliances,  including 
gun-sights,  bore-sighting  devices,  tank-sights, 
range-finders,  periscopes,  bombing-sights,  etc. 
He  writes: 

Prior  to  August,  1914,  practically  all  our  opti- 
cal glass  came  from  a  few  German,  English,  and 
French  makers.  There  were  some  secrets  in  the 
industry,  but  the  total  annual  world  demand 
amounted  to  only  a  hundred  tons  or  so.  No 
American  firms  had  cared  to  go  to  the  expense 
involved  in  satisfying  this  demand,  which  is 
relatively  very  small,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
tonnage  of  the  commercial  glass  manufacturer. 
One  large  optical  firm  had  started  to  make  optical 
glass  for  its  own  use. 

The  war  at  once  cut  off  the  German  supply, 
and  practically  all  the  English  and  French  prod- 
uct was  requisitioned  by  these  nations  for  their 
own  extensive  military  needs.  The  United  States 
had  been  absolutely  dependent  upon  these  foreign 
sources  of  supply,  and  our  Government  found 
itself  suddenly  faced  by  the  necessity  of  creating 
its   own   optical   glass   industry. 

That  the  cutting  off  of  the  supply  of  optical 
glass  threatened  to  have  very  serious  conse- 
quences was  recognized  by  many.  Several  manu- 
facturers started  work  on  the  problem.  The 
Bureau  of  Standards  at  once  began  research  work 
in  this  field,  setting  up  its  experimental  furnace 
and  auxiliary  apparatus  in  its  Pittsburgh  plant 
.in  the  winter  of  1914.  This  experimental  work 
was  pushed  vigorously,  and  the  Bureau  installed 
its  first  one  thousand  pound  pot  in  the  winter  of 
1916. 


The  methods  of  making  optical  glass,  as 
described  by  Dr.  Curtis,  involve  the  use  of 
various  chemicals  not  found  in  common  glass, 
the  choice  of  pure  materials,  very  careful 
control  of  temperatures,  and  other  details 
of  manufacture. 

The  excellence  of  the  German  product 
was  the  result  of  years  of  costly  research. 

Up  to  about  1888  the  optician  had  only  the 
usual  crown  and  flint  glasses  at  his  disposal.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  the  experiments  of  the 
Schotts,  with  the  assistance  of  the  firm  of  Zeiss 
and  liberal  subventions  from  the  German  govern- 
ment, resulted  in  the  discovery  of  new  types  of 
glass  which  have  made  possible  great  improve- 
ments in  lens  design.  Too  much  credit  can 
scarcely  be  given  these  investigators  for  these 
improvements. 

In  addition  to  the  six  elements  occurring  in  the 
older  types  of  optical  glass,  namely,  silicon,  po- 
tassium, sodium,  lead,  calcium,  and  oxygen,  the 
Schotts  tried  twenty-eight  other  elements  in  vary- 
ing proportions  up  to  at  least  ten  per  cent  of  the 
whole.  Of  these  new  ingredients,  which  were 
tested  in  varying  proportions  and  in  many  experi- 
mental melts,  boron  and  barium  proved  perhaps 
of   the    greatest   importance. 

Even  with  the  results  of  European  expe- 
rience at  their  disposal,  the  American  makers 
had  a  great  deal  of  pioneer  work  to  do. 

At  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Germany  considerable  prog- 
gress  had  been  made.  Some  success  had  been  at- 
tained by  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Company,  Keuffel 
&  Esser,  the  Spencer  Lens  Company,  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company.  The  Bureau 
of  Standards  had  made  some  very  good  glass, 
but  its  capacity  was  small.  There  was  need  for 
very  much  larger  quantities  of  optical  glass  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  army  and  navy, 
or  of  the  optical  firms  who  were  desirous  of  tak- 
ing contracts  for  the  instruments  needed  by  these 
services.  Conferences  were  held,  and  it  was 
realized  that  energetic  measures  must  be  taken 
at  once  for  a  great  expansion  of  the  small  optical 
glass  industry.  In  this  work  many  agencies  co- 
operated. The  Bureau  of  Standards  enlarged  its 
Pittsburgh  plant,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  all 
interested  the  results  of  its  preliminary  experi- 
mental work  in  this  field.  The  glass  manufactur- 
ers provided  enlarged  facilities.  The  Geophysi- 
cal Laboratory  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  sent 
experts  to  the  optical  glass  factory  of  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  and  to  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  plant, 
studied  the  methods  which  had  been  developed, 
and  gave  valuable  assistance  in  the  analysis  of 
materials  and  product,  the  procuring  of  pure 
materials  and  the  development  of  inspection 
methods.  A  valuable  method  for  quickly  testing 
and  inspecting  the  rough  blocks  by  immersion  in 
a  tank  filled  with  liquid  of  the  same  refractive 
index  as  the  glass  was  developed  by  Mr.  Taylor 
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of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  Laboratory  at  Pitts- 
burgh, and  is  now  in  use  by  several  firms. 

It  is  d  pleasure  to  state  that  the  emergency  was 
successfully  met,  and  that  optical  glass  of  excel- 
lent quality  was  soon  being  made  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  meet  the  multifarious  needs  of  our 
army  and  navy.  The  total  production  was  prob- 
ably in  the  neighborhood  of  twenty  tons  per 
month.  The  Bureau  of  Standards  Laboratory  at 
Pittsburgh,  running  eight  single-pot  furnaces,  had 
nearly  reached  its  planned  capacity  of  two  tons  of 
optical  glass  per  month  at  the  time  the  armistice 
was  signed.  Most  of  this  went  to  the  Navy 
Optical  Shop  Annex  at  Rochester,  where  the  Navy 
made  its  own  optical  parts  for  many  of  its  instru- 
ments; a  smaller  amount  was  sent  to  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  shops  at  Washington,  wh^re  it  was 
used  for  the  needs  of  the  Bureau  and  for  various 
experimental    purposes. 

As  a  scientific  enterprise  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  in  the  production  and 
improvement  of  optical  glass  will  undoubted- 
ly be  continued.  The  future  of  the  Amer- 
ican industry  in  general  is  not  so  clear.  Dr. 
Curtis  thinks  that 

commercial  and  financial  considerations  will  un- 
doubtedly prove  of  paramount  importance.  At 
least  two  of  the  firms  at  present  manufacturing 
optical  glass  propose  to  continue  in  the  field; 
several  others,  which  have  engaged  in  the  work 
to  assist  in  meeting  war  needs,  will  cease  manu- 
facture soon.  There  is  little  profit  in  this  product, 
and  some  patriotism  will  have  to  be  combined 
with  the  profit  or  loss  of  the  balance  sheet.  It  is 
not,    and    never    will    be,    a    very    large    industry, 


Photographic  Laboratory,  Bureau^of  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A   THIRTEEN-POUND   PIECE   OF    MEDIUM    FLINT 
OPTICAL  GLASS 

(This  glass  was  made  by  the  Pittsburgh  Laboratory  of 
the  Bureau  of  Standards.  Two  faces  have  been  polished 
for  inspection;  the  watch  is  seen  through  four  inches  of 
glass) 


important  as  it  is  for  the  scientific  independence 
of  the  country.  We  are  making  in  America  as 
good  optical  glass  as  that  of  any  foreign  firm. 
Can  those  firms  which  will  continue  in  the  pro- 
duction of  American  optical  glass  meet  the  post- 
war competition  of  foreign  cheaper  production? 


A  PROPOSED  NEW  SAFEGUARD 
FOR  WAGE-EARNERS 


•  '"'TpHE  tragedy  in  the  situation  of  the 
JL  wage-earner  in  the  modern  indus- 
trial organization,"  says  Prof.  E.  A.  Ross,  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  a  paper  pre- 
pared for  the  last  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  "has  been 
his  insecurity.  Step  by  step  we  have  lessened 
this.  Mechanics'  lien  laws  did  away  with 
the  risk  of  losing  his  pay,  postal  savings  banks 
with  the  risk  of  losing  his  savings,  'safety 
first'  with  the  risk  of  preventable  industrial 
accidents,  accident  compensation  with  the 
risk  of  losing  livelihood  through  injury^  re- 
ceived while  at  work,  pensions  with  the  risk 
of  a  destitute  old  age.  The  chief  insecurity 
remaining  is  that  of  losing  one's  job.  How 
can  we  lessen  that?" 

Prof.  Ross's  paper  is  published  in  the 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  the  substantial  and 
valuable   journal   issued    in    Washington    by 


the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The 
author  finds  the  answer  to  the  question  above 
quoted  in  what  he  describes  as  a  "legal  dis- 
missal wage." 

The  idea  of  compensating  an  employee  for 
the  loss  of  his  position  is  far  from  new,  but 
it  has  not  yet  crystallized  into  anything  like 
an  established  general  practice ;  at  least,  in 
this  country.  Strange  to  say,  Russia,  before 
the  recent  upheaval,  provided  an  example  of 
a  nation  in  which  the  abrupt  dismissal  of 
employees  without  such  compensation  was  il- 
legal. Under  the  Czar,  employers  were  re- 
quired to  give  their  workmen  either  two 
weeks'  notice  of  dismissal  or  two  weeks'  pay 
beyond  the  term  of  employment,  and  after 
the  revolution  of  March,  1917,  a  month  of 
such  "leeway"  was  established  by  joint  agree- 
ment in  several  industries.  Some  industries 
went  still  further  and  agreed  to  give  the  dis- 
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missed  employee  one  month's  pay  for  every 
year  he  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  firm. 
The  author  expresses  the  opinion  that  the 
"dismissal  wage"  idea  rests  on  a  sound  prin- 
ciple and  deserves  to  be  considered  serioush' 
as  a  means  of  stabilizing  industrial  relations 
in  this  country'.     He  says: 

In  a  mature  and  humane  civilization  great 
importance  is  attached  to  the  economic  security 
of  the  individual.  As  the  civil  service  develops, 
the  public  employee  is  protected  in  various  ways 
against  abrupt  and  arbitrary  dismissal.  In  uni- 
versities it  is  customary  to  notify  the  instructor 
a  considerable  time  in  advance  of  the  termina- 
tion of  his  employment.  The  professor  is  usually 
given  a  year's  notice  or  else  his  salary  is  con- 
tinued for  at  least  half  a  year  after  his  services 
are  dispensed  with.  School  boards,  hospitals, 
churches  and  nongainful  organizations  generally 
feel  that  it  is  unjust  to  cut  off  a  faithful  servant 
without  giving  him  a  reasonable  time  to  look 
around  for  another  place.  Even  from  private 
employers,  professional  men  are  usually  able  to 
secure  an  agreement  not  to  end  relations  without 
a  month  or  more  of  notice. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  common  practise  of 
American  industrial  employers  is  really  amazing 
in  its  lack  of  consideration  for  the  worker  found 
superfluous.  No  doubt  many  firms  take  pride  in 
building  up  and  maintaining  a  stable  labor  force 
and  give  serious  attention  to  the  plight  of  the 
men  they  have  to  drop.  But  the  average  em- 
ployer seems  to  give  himself  not  the  slightest 
concern  as  to  what  is  to  become  of  the  worker 
dismissed  through  no  fault  of  his  own.  I  have 
heard  of  a  firm,  long  aware  of  the  necessity  of 
curtailment  of  the  laboring  forces,  waiting  till 
half  an  hour  before  the  evening  whistle  blew 
to  post  a  notice  throwing  hundreds  of  men  out 
of  a  job  for  an   indefinite  time. 

Since  Americans  are  not  generally  inhumane, 
the  barbarous  "firing"  policy  so  characteristic  of 
our  industries  can  be  accounted  for  only  as  a 
survival  from  the  time  of  the  small  concern  when 
the  competent  workman  dismissed  could  walk 
around  the  corner  and  get  a  job  just  as  good. 
That  such  is  not  the  case  to-day  may  be  learned 
by  simply  interviewing  workingmen  as  to  what 
loss  of  job  has  meant  to  them.  What  tales  of 
tramping  the  streets  looking  for  work,  of  rush- 
ing hither  and  thither  on  ?  rumor  that  this 
firm  or  that  is  taking  on  men,  of  returning  night 
after  night  worn  out  and  discouraged  to  an  anx- 
ious family,  of  the  frantic  cutting  down  of  house- 
hold expenses,  the  begging  of  credit  from  butcher 
and  grocer,  the  borrowing  of  small  sums  from 
one's  cronies,  the  shattering  of  hopeful  plans  for 
the  children!  Here  are  real  tragedies,  hundreds, 
nay  thousands,  of  them  a  year  in  our  larger 
centers,  yet  the  general  public  goes  its  way  quite 
unconscious. 

Professor  Ross  sets  forth  detailed  plans  for 
putting  the  "dismissal  wage"  idea  into  opera- 
tion, and  endeavors  to  show  how  the  various 
problems  that  it  would  inevitably  entail 
might  be  solved.  The  plan  is,  in  brief,  that 
a  workman  who  has  been  with  his  employer 


long  enough  to  warrant  the  presumption  that 
he  is  of  value — say  six  months — shall  have  a 
legal  right  to  a  fortnight's  free  wages  when 
he  is  dismissed  without  fault  on  his  part.  If 
he  is  dismissed  on  account  of  alleged  mis- 
conduct and  thus  loses  his  dismissal  pay,  he 
may  appeal  to  a  board  of  arbitration  for  re- 
dress. It  is  proposed  to  establish  such  a 
board  in  each  industrial  community,  com- 
prising one  member  to  represent  employees, 
one  to  represent  employers,  and  a  third 
named  by  the  State  Industrial  Commission. 
The  employee  who  leaves  his  position  volun- 
tarily is  to  receive  no  dismissal  pay,  unless  it 
can  be  shown  that  his  employer  has  deliber- 
ately brought  about  his  resignation  by  cut- 
ting his  wages  or  making  his  position  onerous 
in  one  way  or  another.  ]\Iany  questions  of 
this  sort  would  need  to  be  settled  by  arbi- 
tration. 

The  legal  dismissal  wage  should  not  become 
involved  with  strikes  and  lockouts.  Let  the  rule 
be  that  the  striker  has  ndt  relinquished  his  job 
any  more  than  the  man  who  has  been  absent  on 
account  of  sickness.  When  the  man  resumes  his 
job — whether  on  his  terms  or  those  of  the  em- 
ployer— he  should  have  whatever  rights  he  had 
when  he  struck.  Only  in  case  he  applies  for  his 
job  and  is  refused  should  he  be  entitled  to  a  dis- 
missal wage.  If  he  never  applies,  he  should  get 
nothing. 

Let  the  lockout  be  looked  upon  as  if  it  were  a 
temporary  stoppage  owing  to  a  fire  or  a  dearth 
of  fuel  or  raw  material.  When  the  men  are  taken 
on  again  all  is  as  before.  If  they  stay  away, 
they  should  get  nothing.  If  they  are  refused 
their  old  jobs,  they  should  get  the  dismissal  wage. 

If  the  employer  goes  bankrupt  his  men's  dis- 
missal wages  should  constitute  precisely  the  same 
kind  of  claim  on  his  assets  as  their  back  wages. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  legal  dismissal 
wage  upon  employers,  Prof.  Ross  thinks  that 
it  would  be  greatly  to  their  advantage,  since 
it  would  reduce  the  amount  of  labor  "turn- 
over" which  now  reaches  scandalous  propor- 
tions in  American  industries. 

The  inquiries  of  Magnus  W.  Alexander  show 
that  the  hiring  of  22,031  unneeded  employees  in 
twelve  factories  involved  an  economic  waste  of 
nearly  a  million  dollars — ZYi  per  cent  of  the  total 
wage  bill !  The  obligation  to  pay  a  dismissal 
wage  would  give  such  employees  a  motive  to 
make  their  practise  conform  to  that  of  those 
thoughtful  and  humane  employers  who  have  re- 
duced their  annual  turnover — in  some  cases  to 
30  per  cent. — with  profit  to  themselves  and  con- 
tentment to  their  employees.  They  would  find 
that  it  would  pay  to  give  attention  to  human  en- 
gineering, to  install  employment  managers  to  in- 
vestigate why  an  employee  is  doing  badly  and 
find  a  way  to  remove  the  cause.  Before  letting 
a  man  go  with  a  fortnight's  free  wages  they  would 
try  him  out  in  different  positions  or  departments. 
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THE  VIRTUES  OF  BALSA  WOOD 


THE  existence  of  serviceable  wood  one- 
third  lighter  than  cork  bej2;an  to  attract 
public  attention  about  two  years  ago,  when 
reports  were  heard  of  its  extensive  use  in 
making  life-rafts  for  (lovernmcnt  vessels. 
In  technical  circles  it  had  previously  been 
made  known,  especially  through  a  paper  by 
the  late  Prof.  R.  S.  Carpenter  on  "The 
Properties  of  Balsa  Wood,"  read  before  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  June 
7,  1916. 

In  April,  1918,  Prof.  W.  W.  Rowlee, 
head  of  the  Botanical  Department  of  Cornell 
University,  was  commissioned  by  the  New 
York  Company  that  has  been  exploiting  this 
wood  to  visit  the  regions  of  Central  Amer- 
ica from  which  a  part  of  the  supply  is  ob- 
tained, in  order  to  investigate  the  different 
varieties  of  the  tree  and  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  produced.  Professor  Rowlee, 
accompanied  by  his  son,  spent  seven  months 
in  Panama,  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  and 
Guatemala.  Since  his  return  he  has  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  the  Washington 
Academy  of  Sciences  (Washington,  D.  C.) 
an  article  dealing  fully  with  the  botany  of 
the  tree,  and  in  Fruit  Dispatch  (the  organ 
of  the  Fruit  Dispatch  Co.,  New  York)  an 
article  which  sets  forth  the  popular  aspects 
of  the  tree  and  its  uses. 

Balsa  belongs  to  the  genus  Ochroma.  Here- 
tofore tw^o  species  have  been  recognized,  but 
Prof.  Rowlee's  investigations  have  increased 
the  number  to  nine.  The  popular  name  balsa 
is  a  Spanish  word  for  **raft,"  and  was  applied 
to  this  wood  because  the  Spanish  colonists  in 
the  New  World  found  rafts  made  of  it  in 
use  on  the  tropical  rivers.  It  bears  many 
other  names  in  the  tropics. 

The  habits  of  the  tree  are  thus  described : 

It  is  principally  a  second  growth  tree  rather 
than  a  tree  of  the  primeval  forests.  It  appears 
promptly  and  abundantly  where  clearings  have 
been  made,  either  by  the  natural  agency  of  floods 
or  by  human  cultivation.  In  this  it  is  like  a  tree 
weed,  and  its  natural  seeding  in  some  places 
produces  such  abundance  of  seedlings  as  to  sug- 
gest the  weeds  in  a  neglected  garden. 

Its  growth  is  very  rapid.  During  the  first  five 
or  six  years  of  its  life  it  may  attain  a  diameter 
of  tweity-five  to  thirty  inches  or  an  average 
growth  in  thickness  of  five  inches  per  year.  It 
also  grows  very  rapidly  in  height,  often  attain- 
ing, under  favorable  conditions,  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  in  five  or  six  years,  an  average  of  ten  feet 
per  year.  This  gives  it  a  place  among  the  most 
rapidly  growing  trees,  if  indeed  it  is  not  the 
most  rapid   of   all. 


There  are  other  lii^ht,  soft  woods  in  the  tropi- 
cal forefits  but,  so  far  as  is  known,  no  other  tree 
has  the  combined  advantaj^es  of  lightness  and 
strenjLjth   in   the  same  degree   as  balsa.  ' 

Like  otlier  light  woods,  balsa  in  its  natural 
condition  has  the  projK-rty  of  absorbing  mois- 
ture ve!-y  rapidly,  causing  it  to  warp  and 
decay.  Capt.  A.  P.  Lundin,  a  retired  sea 
captain,  was  prompted  by  the  S locum  disaster 
to  seek  a  better  material  than  cork  for  life- 
preservers,  and  experimented  with  balsa, 
which  he  had  seen  in  use  in  South  America. 
He  was,  however,  bafifled  by  the  problem  of 
making  wood  waterproof,  until  the  invention 
by  R.  A.  Marr,  of  Norfolk,  of  a  so-called 
"encysting"  process,  by  which  a  w^aterproof- 
ing  material  can  be  carried  to  the  center  of 
any  piece  of  timber,  coating  the  cells  and 
ducts  with  an  extremely  thin  permanent  film. 
This  process,  since  improved,  has  made  balsa 
a  commercial  wood. 

Balsa  life-rafts  are  now  used  in  the  Navy, 
on  Army  transports,  and  on  vessels  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet,  and  were  responsible  fox 
saving  many  lives  during  the  war. 

Some  of  these  small  rafts  can  support  as  many 
as  sixty  persons  in  the  water.  They  occupy  very 
little  space  when  nested  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  their  general  use  will  make  it  possible  to 
equip  our  excursion  boats  in  such  a  way  that  we 
will  no  Honger  be  horrified  by  accounts  of  fright- 
ful catastrophes,  when  accidents,  which  in  spite 
of  all  precautions  will  occur,  precipitating  hun- 
dreds of  struggling,  frantic  people  suddenly  into 
the  water.  Life  preservers  are  not  always  on 
hand  in  sufficient  numbers  or  else  are  improp- 
erly adjusted,  and  in  such  a  situation  people  clutch 
and  cling  to  anything  that  floats.  Many  lives 
might  be  saved  if  a  few  balsa  life-rafts  were 
available. 

Balsa  further  proved  its  utility  during  the 
war  wdien  eighty  thousand  floats  of  this  ma- 
terial were  used  in  constructing  the  230-mile 
mine  barrage  across  the  North  Sea,  described 
in  a  recent  number  of  this  Review. 

Balsa  has  also  found  a  very  important  use 
in  the  making  of  certain  parts  of  airplanes. 
According  to  tests  made  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  its  strength  is  about 
one-half  that  of  spruce. 

Last  but  not  least,  this  wood  is  said  to  be 
a  better  insulating  material  than  any  other 
now^  in  commercial  use.  It  therefore  promises 
to  come  into  general  use  in  the  construction 
of  refrigerating  appliances  of  all  kinds,  from 
small  iceboxes  to  refrigerator  cars  and  refrig- 
erators for  ships. 
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THE  RATIONALE  OF  BOUNDARIES 


NOW  that  the  attention  of  the  world  is 
riveted  upon  the  proceedings  of  a  little 
group  of  map-makers  assembled  at  Versailles, 
an  article  on  "Principles  in  the  Determina- 
tion of  Boundaries"  is  of  timely  interest. 
Prof.  Albert  Perry  Brigham,  of  Colgate 
University,  presents  an  article  under  this 
title  in  the  Geographical  Review  (New 
"^'ork).  It  is  worth  quoting  especially  as  a 
handy  statement  of  two  rival  theories  of 
boundary-making  which  have  lately  been  to 
the  fore  in  various  British  books  and  jour- 
nals. According  to  one  theory  the  main  func- 
tion of  a  boundary  is  defensive.  According 
to  the  other,  a  boundary  should  serve  to  es- 
tablish relations  of  harmonious  association 
between  the  peoples  on  either  side  of  it. 

The  former  view  is  championed  by  Col- 
onel Sir  Thomas  Holdich,  who,  says  Prof. 
Brigham,  is  recognized  as  preeminent  among 
those  who  have  had  actual  and  long  experi- 
ence in  boundary  demarcation.  As  he  is  a 
military  man,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  he 
should  cherish  the  militar}^  and  defensive 
conception  of  the  function  of  boundaries. 
He  believes  that,  man  being  "a  fighting  ani- 
mal, he  must  be  prevented  from  physical  in- 
terference with  his  neighbor  by  physical 
means.  ...  A  boundary  must  be  a  bar- 
rier." To  which  Professor  Brigham  re- 
torts: "Ergo,  if  there  be  no  barrier,  we  must 
rely  on  armament  and  fighting — a  rather 
hopeless  outlook."  Holdich  maintains,  says 
Brigham,  that 

of  all  barriers,  mountains  are  "incomparably  the 
best."  Holdich  often  recurs  to  the  Himalayas 
and  the  Andes,  but  most  of  the  world,  and  most 
of  the  people  of  the  world,  are  not  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  Andes  or  the  Himalayas;  and  the 
Alps,  the  Carpathians,  and  the  Pyrenees  fall  far 
short  of  supplying  high  fences  for  Europe's  dense 
and  diverse  millions.  Failing  high  mountains, 
Holdich  comes  to  common  divides  and  water  part- 
ings. These  indeed  are  determinable  and,  for 
human  periods,  reasonably  stable;  but  are  they 
defensive? 

Recognizing  that  small  elevations  are  more 
common  than  Pyrenees,  our  author  reverts  to  the 
defensive  value  of  hills,  supplemented  by  forts 
and  trenches,  and  thus  practically  surrenders  his 
major  contention  for  natural  ring  fences  and 
falls  back  upon  the  primitive  method  of  keeping 
the  world  in  some  kind  of  order.  These  admis- 
sions are  hardly  consistent  with  the  opinion  that 
"there  are  but  few  wide  spaces  existing  in  the 
world  where  some  adaptable  features  of  natural 
topography  are  not  to  be  found  ready  to  his  (the 
boundary  maker's)  hand."  On  the  other  hand, 
one   may   freely    ask  where,    in   the   thousands   of 


miles  of  Eurasian  plain  that  stretch  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  Vladivostok,  can  a  boundary  expert 
trace  around  any  nation  'a  sound,  defensible 
line"  within  which  it  "may  find  peace  and  se- 
curity'." We  may  well  fear  that  a  doctrine  of 
natural  encirclements  will  delude  us  with  empty 
hope;  and,  in  default  of  international  good  will, 
send  us  along  the  rough  road  of  recurrent  war 
and  patched-up   peace. 

The  chief  advocate  of  the  rival  theory  of 
"assimilative  boundaries"  is  Prof.  L.  W. 
Lyde,  of  University  College,  London,  author 
of  a  remarkably  suggestive  work  on  "The 
Continent  of  Europe,"  and  another  on 
"Some  Frontiers  of  To-morrow." 

Professor  Lyde  approaches  the  subject  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  human  geographer  and  brings 
to  bear  upon  it  his  wide  knowledge  of  the  his- 
torical, racial,  linguistic,  and  economic  relations 
of  human  groups.  Nowhere  are  his  views  more 
compactly  expounded  than  in  his  essay  on  "River 
Frontiers  in  Europe."  He  refers  to  Holdich's 
then  recent  paper  before  the  British  Association 
as  setting  forth  a  purely  military  doctrine  of 
frontiers,  as  if  war  were  the  normal  state  of  man. 
If  a  mountain  barrier  is  far  better  than  all  others, 
then  a  boundary  is  good,  not  as  it  promotes, 
but  as  it  prevents  intercourse.  A  boundary  must, 
on  the  other  hand,  be  an  international  feature, 
it  must  be  obvious,  indisputable,  a  promoter  of 
relations  in  peace  and  a  barrier  in  war.  Lyde 
cites  the  Plate,  long  a  frontier  line,  but  never  a 
source  of  friction  as  regards  the  countries  bor- 
dering it.  Civilization  is  "progress  in  the  art  of 
living  together,"  and  the  world  long  ago  became 
an  economic  unit.  It  is  the  navigable  river  which 
encourages  "a  maximum  of  peaceful  tendencies." 

The  frontier  embodies  a  formal  contract  which 
commercial  communities,  common  on  rivers,  are 
more  likely  to  respect  than  are  nomad  highland- 
ers.  Lyde's  closing  sentence  in  this  paper  has  the 
tone  of  prophetic  warning.  "If  the  new  map  of 
Europe  is  based  on  purely  military  lines,  Europe 
will  have  to  expiate  it — once  more — on  purely 
military  lines." 

Such  are  the  alternatives  offered.  On  the  one 
hand  nations  may  not  trust  each  other  and  must 
have  defensible  borders.  Such  defenses  are  hard 
to  find  and,  when  found,  must  be  supplemented  by 
artificial  constructions  and  armies.  All  being 
done,  the  best  defensive  arrangements  are  likely 
to  be  neutralized  by  destructive  modern  inven- 
tion. On  the  other  hand  is  the  hope,  more  or  less 
theoretical  and  academic,  promulgated  by  a  uni- 
versity professor,  that  nations  will  live  together 
in  reasonable  amity,  assimilating  themselves  to 
each  other,  preferably  across  the  narrow  waters 
of   a   river. 

The  author  devotes  much  space  to  de- 
molishing the  widespread  notion  that  so- 
called  "scientific  boundaries"  really  serve  to 
ensure  defense  and  promote  peace.  By  this 
phrase  is  commonly  meant  such  natural  fea- 
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tures  as  mountains,  deserts,  seas  and  rivers. 
History  is  full  of  examples  to  prove  that  such 
boundaries  fail  to  serve  as  effective  "bar- 
riers," and  with  tlie  recent  progress  in  the  art 
of  warfare  they  have  almost  completely  lost 
any  defensive  value  they  ever  had.  The 
frontier  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  is  partly  natural  and  partly  artificial. 
"But,"  says  the  writer,  "the  forty-ninth 
parallel  has  been  as  good  a  divide  as  Niagara 
River  or  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  same  rea- 
son may  be  affirmed  in  relation  to  both — a 
decently  disposed  people  live  on  each  side  of 
the  line." 

We  are  approaching,  or  we  should  like  to  think 
we  are  approaching,  the  time  when  national  limits 
are  to  be  set  for  equal  welfare  on  both  sides 
of  the  line,  when  considerations  of  defense  and 
of  aggression  fall  out  of  sight,  and  justice  is  the 
only  goal — justice  involving  the  administrative 
convenience,  reasonable  self-sufficiency,  and  eco- 
nomic cooperation  of  national  groups.  So  far 
as  this  ideal  is  reached,  a  line  across  a  plain  may 
be  as  good  as  a  mountain  range,  the  forty-ninth 
parallel  as  useful  as  the  Pyrenees.  Under  such 
ideal  conditions  international  lines  would  be  little 
more  than  our  bounds  of  states,  counties,  and 
towns — they  tell  us  where  to  vote,  where  to  pay 
our  taxes  and  record  our  mortgages,  and  who 
will  build  roads  for  us,  police  us,  and  other- 
wise carry  out  our  will  in  the  various  spheres  of 
government.     As     state     and     civic     pride     still 


abounds,  we  need  not  fear  that  patriotism  will 
die. 

Emphasis  lies  to-day  on  the  human  factors  in 
boundary-making.  The  word  "race"  has  been 
much  used  in  this  field  but  deserves  to  be  dis- 
carded. All  the  great  nations  and  many  of  the 
smaller  are  composite  in  origin,  and  it  is  the 
nation — not  the  race — that  is  looking  for  ring 
fences.  The  (lerman  may  be  Teuton,  Slav,  or 
Alpine;  long  head,  round  head,  brunet,  or  blf)nd  ; 
he  is  a  member,  for  boundary  purposes,  not  of  a 
race,  but  of  a  nation.  South  Germany  has  been 
deemed  by  good  authority  to  be  less  Teutonic  than 
eastern  France. 

Nor  is  language  a  criterion  for  the  boundary 
maker.  Professor  Spenser  Wilkinson,  in  discuss- 
ing Lyde's  paper  on  boundaries  before  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  recalled  a  Greek  lady  who, 
in  the  course  of  a  day's  travel  in  the  Balkans, 
denied  that  Bulgarian  speech  necessarily  made 
the  speaker  Bulgarian.  Greeks  some  of  them 
were  in  all  but  speech — "the  test  of  nationality 
is  the  will  of  each."  Nationality  is  the  criterion, 
and  men  may  elect  their  nationality  just  as  they 
choose  the  town  they  will  live  in  and  the  business 
they  will  pursue.  Belgium,  bilingual;  Switzer- 
land, quadrilingual ;  and  Alsace-Lorraine,  with 
French  sympathy  and  German  speech,  are  exam- 
ples which  in  these  days  need  but  to  be  named. 

Nationality  means  unity  of  ideal,  derived  chiefly 
from  hereditary  experience  or  from  geographical 
environment  or  more  often  perhaps  from  both 
combined.  It  is  the  group  which  wishes  to  live 
and  act  together  and  to  have  a  common  govern- 
ment, embodying  its  purpose  and  its  emotion  in 
the   word    patriotism. 


FRENCH   AND   ENGLISH  AS  INTER- 
NATIONAL LANGUAGES 


AN  illuminating  and  interesting  discus- 
sion on  the  international  languages  of 
the  future,  by  Albert  Dauzat,  forms  the 
opening  article  of  a  recent  issue  of  La  Revue 
Mondiale,  Paris  (formerly  La  Revue). 

Before  the  war — the  writer  says — the 
question  of  an  international  tongue  was 
widely  debated,  increasingly  so  as  commer- 
cial and  intellectual  intercourse  among  the 
nations  grew  closer.  Many  advocated  the 
adoption  of  an  artificial  idiom,  but  they  could 
not  agree  upon  the  choice  of  that  ideal 
tongue;  practical  experiments,  however, 
were  made  with  one  or  two.  Others,  among 
them  the  writer,  claimed  that  an  artificial 
language  would  never  suffice  for  human 
thought.  They  invoked  the  great  law  of 
natural  selection,  which,  causing  the  na- 
tional languages  to  emerge  from  the  multi- 
tude of  dialects,  tended  to  the  world-diffu- 
sion of  the  tongues  best  fitted  for  the  struggle 
for  existence.     M.   Chappelier,  as  far  back 


as  1900,  advocated  a  Franco-English  con- 
sortium as  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  question  failed,  however,  to  arouse  a 
wide  interest  and  remained  purely  theoreti- 
cal. The  Great  War,  which  has  wrought 
such  profound  political  and  social  changes, 
has,  one  may  assert,  here,  too,  pronounced 
its  verdict.  Four  years  of  war  have  done 
more  than  a  hundred  years  of  peace  to  settle 
the  problem.  The  victory  of  the  Entente 
will  exercise  incalculable  effects  in  all  do- 
mains. In  cementing  indissolubly  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  world  and  the  Franco-Anglo-Ameri- 
can alliance,  it  sanctions  the  joint  suprem- 
acy of  the  English  and  French  tongues  as 
well  as  of  the  nations  where  they  are  spoken. 

Two  rivals,  avowed  or  prospective,  have 
collapsed  and  can  no  longer  claim  to  play 
the  part  of  world-languages:  German  and 
Russian.  The  writer  shows  how  by  her  vast 
losses  of  territory  Germany's  sphere  of  in- 
fluence will  be  restricted ;  and  how  her  pres- 
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tige,  beyond  her  frontiers — a  ruling  factor 
in  the  use  of  her  language — has  been  irre- 
deemably impaired  in  Switzerland,  Holland, 
Scandinavia,  Poland,  The  preeminence  ac- 
corded to  German  in  Austria-Hungary,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Slav  regions,  has  now  lost  its 
raison  d'etre.  Finally,  if,  as  is  probable,  she 
loses  her  colonies,  German,  it  may  be  said, 
will  cease  to  be  spoken  beyond  Europe,  for 
the  war  will  hasten  the  assimilation  of  the 
German-Americans,  the  vast  majority  of 
whom  sided  in  the  conflict  with  their  adopted 
country. 

As  for  the  Russian  language,  though  it 
did  not  claim  to  be  an  international  one,  it 
might  ere  long  have  done  so  owing  to  the 
vast  nuniiber  of  the  Czar's  subjects  and  the 
political  importance  of  his  realm.  The  col- 
lapse and  dismemberment  of  the  countr>' 
have  eliminated  this  possible  competitor. 

The  war  has  been  a  moral  triumph  for 
France.  She  has  given  proof  of  courage, 
tenacity,  industry — qualities  denied  her  by 
foreigners,  often  even  by  the  French  them- 
selves. A  decadent  nation,  was  the  disdain- 
ful cry  on  every  hand.  Outsiders  misunder- 
stood the  French ;  now  they  appreciate  them 
at  their  true  value.  And  now^  they  w^ill  re- 
gain the  position  which  the 'pretended  Teu- 
ton superiority  had  caused  them  to  forfeit 
in  Central  Europe  as  well  as  in  the  Orient 
and  America. 

French  will  more  and  more  become  the 
international  language  of  Southern  Europe, 
of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Levant,  North 
and  Northeast  Africa,  besides  being  spoken 
in  Canada  and  the  overseas  possessions  of 
France. 

The  sphere  of  English  is  still  more  vast. 
It  is,  or  will  be,  the  mother-tongue,  or  the 
secondar)'  one,  of  the  British  Isles,  British 
America,  South  and  East  Africa,  Southern 
Asia,  Oceania.  Japan  has  adopted  it  as  an 
auxiliary  tongue  without  neglecting  French, 
however. 

As  for  Latin  America,  it  must  be  realized 
that  Spanish  is  a  world-language  of  the  past, 
not  of  the  future.  And  it  may  be  readily 
foreseen  that  Central  America — from  Mex- 
ico to  Colombia  and  Venezuela — will  sooner 
or  later  come  under  the  influence  of  the 
United  States,  and,  consequently,  of  English 
speech. 

Between  the  two  great  languages  which 


have  a  legitimate  claim  to  become  the  inter- 
national languages  of  the  w^orld,  the  question 
is  not  merely  that  of  a  geographic  distribu- 
tion of  influence.  Beyond  that,  they  have 
distinctive  traits,  natural  or  acquired,  in  the 
intellectual  and  social  spheres.  In  the  second 
half  of  the  17th  century  French  became  the 
diplomatic  language  of  Europe,  because  it 
was  the  one  most  in  use  in  good  society ;  it 
filled  that  role  without  dispute  from  1713  to 
1870.  After  the  French  defeat  Germany  es- 
sayed to  contest  that  position  but  with  little 
success.  When  the  United  States  and  Japan 
were  added  to  the  European  concert,  English 
was,  of  course,  given  a  place.  The  Peace  Con- 
ference has  adopted  French  as  its  principal 
language,  with  an  optional  use  of  English; 
the  proceedings  are  recorded  in  both  lan- 
guages. As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  the 
delegates  of  Great  Britain,  Canada,  the 
L^nited  States  and  Japan  have  spoken  in 
English. 

French,  the  writer  comments,  owes  its 
success  not  alone  to  historical  and  literary 
causes,  but  to  its  lucidity,  finesse,  delicacy. 
English,  on  the  other  hand,  has  since  long 
revealed  itself  as  a  commercial  tongue  of  the 
first  order. 

The  two  international  languages  of  the 
future  will  not  be  hostile  but  will  mutually, 
increasingly  penetrate  each  other,  as  they  al- 
ready do  in  special  domains.  Their  recipro- 
cal influence  is  one  of  the  great  phenomena 
of  social  history.  Linguistically,  English  is 
Anglo-Saxon  strongly  impregnated  with 
French ;  two-thirds,  perhaps,  of  the  English 
vocabulary  comes  from  south  of  the  Eng- 
lish Channel.  And  what  loans  has  the  French 
made  from  its  neighbor  since  the  18th  cen- 
tury! However,  since  the  close  of  that  cen- 
tur}',  and  particularly  since  1870,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  w^orld  and  France  had  become  more 
and  more  closed  to  each  other.  The  war 
has  suddenly  changed  all  that — a  change  all 
the  more  durable  since  it  answers  new  needs 
and  only  renews  an  anterior  evolution  in- 
terrupted by  the  violence  of  Prussian  domi- 
nation. The  movement  is  irresistible. 
Courses  in  English  are  opened  on  every  hand. 
A  like  movement,  with  a  like  intensity,  is 
taking  place  in  England  and  America,  par- 
ticularly in  the  United  States,  where  French, 
except  in  the  East,  was  little  cultivated  be- 
fore the  w^ar. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 

NATIONAL  AND  INTERNATIONAL 

TOPICS 


The  Clash.  Hy  William  H.  Moore.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Company.     333   pp. 

We  have  in  Mr.  Moore's  book  a  remarkable 
study  of  the  relations  between  French  Canadians 
and  English  Canadians,  written  by  a  man  who 
presents  in  a  new  way  the  merits  of  the  French 
race.  Mr.  Moore  believes  in  bi-lingualism  and 
thinks  his  own  race  (the  English  Canadians), 
especially  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  is  mistaken 
in  its  anti-French  attitude.  If  the  book  is  not 
wholly  convincing,  it  is  at  least  well  worth  read- 
ing as  philosophical  study  of  the  problem  of  races 
with  which  the  whole  world  is  confronted. 


The    Near  East   from  Within        By . 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company.     265  pp. 

This  anonymous  account  of  German  diplo- 
macy in  the  Balkans,  Turkey,  and  Egypt  during 
the  past  twenty  years  seems  to  bear  internal  evi- 
dence that  the  author,  whoever  he  is,  has  at  least 
had  opportunity  to  see  and  hear  a  great  deal  of 
what  has  been  going  on  in  the  Near  East  since 
the  Kaiser  set  on  foot  his  great  Pan-German 
scheme.  Needless  to  say,  his  book,  written  during 
the  war,  is  anti-Prussian   in  viewpoint. 


Democracy  and  the  Eastern  Question.      By 

Thomas  F.  Millard.     The  Century  Co.     446  pp. 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Millard  is  one  of  the  frankest 
and  ablest  of  the  writers  upon  the  politics  of  the 
Far  East.  His  new  volume  follows  several  pre- 
decessors and  takes  the  tone  of  his  vigorous  peri- 
odical known  as  Millard's  Revieiv.  He  holds 
strongly  to  the  Chinese  side  in  the  controversies 
between  Japan  and  China.  Some  American  au- 
thorities hold  the  Japanese  view,  while  still  more 
are  equally  friendly  in  their  feeling  toward  both 
of  these  Eastern  nations,  believing  that  each  needs 
the  other,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  the  best  of 
understanding  in  the  Far  East  as  among  Japan, 
China,  the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain. 

The  Freedom  of  the  Seas.  By  Louise  Fargo 
Brown.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company.     278  pp. 

Miss  Brown  has  made  a  useful  and  timely  sur- 
vey of  the  growth  of  the  doctrine  of  international 
freedom  and  equality  in  the  use  of  the  seas  for 
trade  and  commerce.  The  maritime  controversies 
and  doctrines  have  been  carefully  traced  and  are 
presented  in  a  way  that  is  readable  as  well  as 
intelligent  and  scholarly. 


HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY 


Pioneers  of  the  Old  South.  By  Mary 
Johnston.  New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press. 
260  pp. 

The  Fathers  of  New  England.  By  Charles 
M.  Andrews.  New  Haven:  Yale  University 
Press.     210  pp. 

Dutch  and  English  on  the  Hudson.  By 
Maud  Wilder  Goodwin.  New  Haven:  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press.     243   pp. 

Washington  and  His  Colleagues.  By  Henry 
Jones  Ford.  New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press. 
235   pp. 

The  Old  Northwest.  By  Frederic  Austin 
Ogg.  New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press. 
220     pp. 

"The  Chronicles  of  America"  is  a  new  series 
of  historical  narratives  to  be  comprised  in  fifty 
volumes,  twenty  of  which  have  already  appeared. 
The  plan  has  been  worked  out  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  Allen  Johnson,  who  holds  the 
Larned  Chair  of  American  History  at  Yale.  A 
glance  at  the  list  of  authors  will  show  at  once 
that  not  a  single  volume  in  the  series  is  a  "first 


book."  In  almost  every  instance  the  contributor 
will  be  found  to  have  been  an  experienced  student 
and  writer  in  the  field  to  which  he  has  been  as- 
signed. Thus,  Miss  Mary  Johnston,  known  far 
and  wide  for  her  tales  of  life  in  Old  Virginia, 
treats  with  a  wealth  of  detailed  knowledge  the 
"Pioneers  of  the  Old  South."  Professor  Charles 
M.  Andrews,  for  thirty  years  an  authority  on 
English  and  American  Puritanism,  pictures  "The 
Fathers  of  New  England."  Mrs.  Maud  Wilder 
Goodwin,  an  eager  student  of  Colonial  New 
York,  describes  the  early  settlements  of  "Dutch 
and  English  on  the  Hudson."  These  examples, 
taken  at  random,  will  perhaps  serve  as  well  as 
any  others  to  indicate  to  the  well-informed  reader 
the  effort  that  has  been  made  by  the  publishers 
to  unite  in  these  volumes  the  best  forms  of 
literary  expression  with  the  substantial  qualities 
of  historical  scholarship.  Unlike  much  of  the 
historical  literature  that  emanates  from  our  uni- 
v^ersities  these  days,  not  a  single  volume  in  this 
series,  among  those  thus  far  published,  is  long 
or  tedious  or  cumbered  with  foot-notes.  The  con- 
tributors have  been  held  rigidly  to  the  promise 
of  the  prospectus,  that  the  books  should  be  nar- 
ratives rather  than  commentaries.  This  prin- 
ciple has  been  closely  followed,  even  by  veteran 
historians  to  whom  the  temptation  to  philosophize 
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must  have  appealed  with 
force.  Thus  the  episode  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  Federatism 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Re- 
public is  related  by  Profes- 
sor Henry  Jones  Ford  in  the 
form  of  a  story,  built  around 
the  personalities  of  "Wash- 
ington and  His  Colleagues." 
Never  before  was  the  politics 
developed  in  the  administra- 
tions of  Washington  and  Adams 
so  gracefully  and  picturesque- 
ly described.  There  are  sev- 
eral books  in  the  series  that 
fill  real  gaps  in  our  popular 
literature.  Of  such  is  the  vol- 
ume on  "The  Old  Northwest," 
by  Professor  Frederic  Austin 
Ogg,  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. Oddly  enough,  the 
men  and  women  who  have 
grown  up  in  the  States  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and 
Minnesota  have  read  very  lit- 
tle about  the  origins  of  their 
native  States,  because  little 
was  provided  for  them  in  at- 
tractively printed  form.  Pro- 
fessor Ogg  gives  a  wonderful- 
ly compact  record  of  the  white 
settlements  and  Indian  wars 
of  this  entire  region.  "The 
Chronicles  of  America"  are 
beautifully  printed  and  bound, 
and  the  illustrations,  while  not 
numerous,  have  been  chosen 
for  peculiar  merit  and  fitness 
in  each  volume. 
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MAP  OF  PIMERIA  ALTA  MADE  BY  FATHER  KINO  IN  1705 

(Showing  the   thoroughness  with  which   the   region   had  been  explored  at  that 

early  date,  seventy  years  before  the  American  Revolution) 


Kino's  Historical  Memoir  of  Pimeria  Alta 
1683-1711.  By  Herbert  Eugene  Bolton.  Cleve- 
land: The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Company.  Volume  I. 
379  pp.     Volume  II.     329  pp. 

Dr.  Bolton,  who  is  Professor  of  American  His- 
tory and  Curator  of  the  Bancroft  Library  at  the 
University  of  California,  has  translated  for  the 
first  time  a  contemporary  account  of  the  beginnings 
of  California,  Arizona,  and  the  Mexican  State  of 
Sonora,  by  Father  Kino,  S.  J.,  a  pioneer  mis- 
sionary, explorer,  cartographer,  and  ranchman, 
who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
and  the  first  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  fact  that  one  man  could  have  had  more  than 
two  centuries  ago  a  more  exact  and  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  regions  in  question  than  is  pos- 
sessed to-day  by  one  American  in  a  million,  is 
the  first  occasion  of  wonderment  to  the  unen- 
lightened reader.  That  he  did  have  such  knowl- 
edge, there  can  be  no  possible  doubt.  The  maps 
that  he  made  are  evidence  in  themselves.  Pro- 
fessor Bolton  reminds  us,  however,  that  although 
in  our  youth  we  may  have  thought  of  the  South- 
west as  an  unexplored  region,  that  section  was 
not  only  known,  but  books  were  written  about  it 
as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  while  New 
Mexico  boasts  a  history  in  the  form  of  an  epic 
poem,  filling  a  volume,  and  printed  in  1610,  and 
several  eighteenth-century  works  dealt  largely 
with  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California.  This 
background  of  fact,  therefore,  helps  to  account  for 


the  amazing  erudition  displayed  by  Father  Kino 
in  these   important  and   scholarly  volumes. 

The  Oregon  Missions.  By  Bishop  James  W. 
Bashford.     The   Abingdon   Press.     311    pp. 

Bishop  Bashford's  essential  aim  in  writing  this 
book  was  to  tell  how  the  territory  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  lying  between  Russia  on  the 
North  and  Mexico  on  the  South,  was  divided 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Be- 
cause in  his  opinion  the  work  of  the  missionaries 
was  the  most  important  single  factor  in  securing 
this  division  of  territory  without  a  war,  Bishop 
Bashford  has  given  more  space  to  the  missions 
than  to  any  other  element  in  the  situation  and 
has  called  his  book,  "The  Oregon  Missions." 
Readers  who  may  have  been  interested  in  the 
long-drawn-out  controversy  over  Dr.  Whitman's 
relation  to  the  Oregon  question  and  his  services 
to  the  Government  will  find  that  Bishop  Bash- 
ford, after  examining  carefully  the  arguments  on 
both  sides,  has  concluded  that  the  original  claims 
made  in  behalf  of  Dr.  Whitman  were  extrav- 
agant. 

The  French  Blood  in  America.      By    Lucian 

J.  Fosdick,  Boston:  Badger,  448  pp. 

Every  man,  woman  and  child  in  America  with 
the  heritage  of  French  blood  in  their  veins  will 
own  to  a  thrill  of  pride  on  reading  Mr.  Lucian  J. 
Fosdick's   account  of  the   valiant  and   noble   part 
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played  by  the  French  Huguenots  in  the  settlement 
of  America.  Under  the  title  of  "The  French 
Blood  in  America,"  he  has  given  a  complete 
account  of  their  activities  in  the  New  World. 
The  narrative  begins  with  a  survey  of  the  period 
of  religious  persecution  in  France  that  brought 
on  the  French  Revolution,  and  drove  the  Hugue- 
nots to  our  shores.  Followiug  this  is  an  account 
of  their  early  and  disastrous  attempts  to  found 
colonies  in  America,  and  these  chapters  are  suc- 
ceeded by  the  story  of  the  actual  French  coloniza- 
tion in  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Southern  States.  Lists  of  names  are  given 
which  include  all  those  names  derived  from  the 
French  which  have  passed  as  typical  American 
nomenclature.  The  text  is  written  in  popular 
style  and  supplied  with  rare  and  interesting  il- 
lustrations. 

Centennial  History  of  Illinois,  Volume  III: 
The  Era  of  the  Civil  War,  1848-1870.  By 
Arthur  Charles  Cole.  Springfield:  Illinois  Cen- 
tennial Commission.     499  pp. 

The  third  volume  of  the  "Centennial  History 
of  Illinois"  covers  the  era  of  the  Civil  War.  For 
that  period,  the  history  of  no  one  of  the  Northern 
States  is  more  important  or  interesting.  It  in- 
cludes the  rise  of  the  great  Free  Soil  movement, 
the  origin  of  the  Republican  party,  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debates,  the  election  of  1860,  and,  finally, 
the  profound  disturbance  of  society  wrought  by 
the  war  itself.  The  author  brings  to  light  a  great 
mass  of  material  which,  to  the  present  generation, 
has  been   almost  unknown. 


from  the  generosity  of  this  public-spirited  citizen 
caiuiot  be  measured.  It  is  fitting  that  a  memorial 
volume  of  this  kind  should  commemorate  public 
gifts  and  bequests  of  such  enduring  usefulness. 

Certain     American     Faces.         liy      Charles 

Lewis   Slattery.     E.   P.    Dutton   &    Company.     2V) 

pp.     111. 

The  rector  of  CJrace  C'hurch  in  New  ^'ork 
City  gives  in  this  volume  sketches  of  eminent 
Americans  in  Church  and  University  -circles  who 
were  of  his  own  generation.  Prominent  among 
these  are  Phillips  Brooks,  William  James,  Josiali 
Royce,  Bishop  Hare,  Bishop '  Whipple,  and  Dr. 
William  Reed   Huntington. 

The  Greater  Patriotism.  By  John  Lewis 
Griffiths.      John    Lane    Company.      229    pp.      111. 

A  collection  of  public  addresses  made  by  the 
late  John  Lewis  Griffiths,  American  Consul- 
General  at  London,  with  a  memoir  by  his  widow, 
Mrs.  Caroline  Henderson  Griffiths,  and  an  in- 
troduction by  Hilaire  Belloc.  Mr.  Griffiths  did 
much  to  promote  and  intensify  the  kindly  feeling 
between   Great  Britain   and   the   United   States. 

Extracts  from  the  Journal  of  Thomas  Rus- 
sell Sullivan,  1891-1903.Houghton,  Mifflin.  252  pp. 

The  daily  observations  of  a  Bostonian  who 
gave  up  a  business  career  to  devote  his  time 
to  literary  work  and  included  in  his  journal 
many  references  to  the  current  discussions  of  his 
time  in  the  field  of  literature  and  art. 


Old  Fort  Snclling:  1819-1858.  By  Marcus  L. 
Hansen.  Iowa  City:  The  State  Historical  So- 
ciety  of   Iowa.     270   pp.     111. 

To  the  few  surviving  Minnesota  pioneers  of 
the  50's,  this  account  of  the  military  post  that 
preceded  the  settlement  of  the  present  city  of  St. 
Paul  will  have  a  fascinating  interest.  The  his- 
tory of  old  Fort  Snelling  has  to  do  with  the  early 
annals,  not  only  of  Minnesota,  but  of  Missouri, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  the  whole  North- 
west. The  period  covered  in  this  volume  begins 
with  the  establishment  of  a  fort  in  1819,  and  ends 
with  the  temporary  abandonment  of  the  site  as  a 
military  post,  in  1858.  Later  the  fort  was  rees- 
tablished, and  in  1917  a  camp  was  organized 
there  for  the  training  of  officers  for  our  new  Na- 
tional Armv. 


In   the    Days    of    Victoria.      By  Thomas   F. 

Plowman.     John  Lane  Company.     361   pp.     111. 

Mr.  Plowman's  recollections  antedate  the  middle 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  include  memories 
of  relations  with  men  of  many  groups  and  in- 
terests throughout   a    long   period. 

Errinent  Victorians.     By      Lytton      Strachey. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     351  pp.     111. 

Brilliant  portraits  of  four  of  the  great  Brit- 
ishers of  the  Nineteenth  Century — Cardinal  Man- 
ning, Florence  Nightingale,  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold, 
and  "Chinese"  Gordon.  Embodied  in  the  sketches 
of  these  great  Victorians  are  innumerable  refer- 
ences to  other  personalities  of  their  day  and 
generation.  All  in  all,  it  is  a  clever  contribution 
to  the   history  of  the  Victorian   age. 


Henry  Rosenberg:  1824-1893.  Galveston: 
The  Rosenberg  Library.     226  pp. 

Henry  Rosenberg,  born  in  Switzerland,  came 
to  America  as  a  lad  of  nineteen,  settled  in  Galves- 
ton, Texas,  prospered  there  as  a  merchant  and 
banker,  and  after  half  a  century  of  useful  and 
unostentatious  living,  passed  away  in  1893,  leav- 
ing by  his  will  a  very  large  part  of  his  wealth 
for  public  purposes,  the  larger  portion  being  de- 
voted to  a  free  public  library.  This  institution, 
amply  endowed  by  Mr.  Rosenberg's  request,  ful- 
fills not  only  the  usual  functions  of  a  library,  but 
maintains  a  lecture  course  that  is  perhaps  un- 
equalled in  the  South.  The  benefits  that  iror  all 
time   to   come   will    accrue    to    Galveston's   people 


George  Bernard  Shaw.  By  Archibald  Hen- 
derson.    Boni  and  Liveright.     528  pp. 

The  Standard  biography  of  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  with  literary  criticism  of  all  his  work,  is 
now  accessible  to  readers  in  a  popular-priced 
edition.  Everything  the  student  of  the  opinions 
and  philosophy  of  "G.  B.  S."  could  desire  to 
know  is  included  in  this  voluminous  biography. 
It  is  a  well-made  book,  excellently  printed  from 
the  plates  of  the  original  edition.  The  full  text 
is  given  and  all  the  ilustrations  of  the  earlier 
$5  volume.  It  will  be  remembered  that  much  of 
the  material  for  this  book,  pictures,  letters,  manu- 
scripts, etc.,  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Mr. 
Henderson  by  Mr.  Shaw  himself. 
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TWO  IMPORTANT  WAR  NARRATIVES 


The  War  Romance  of  the  Salvation  Army. 
By  Grace  Livingston  Hill  and  Evangeline  Booth. 
Lippincott.     356  pp. 

'The  War  Romance  of  the  Salvation  Army," 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  written  by  Grace  Liv- 
ingston Hill  (Lutz),  in  collaboration  with  Com- 
mander Evangeline  Booth,  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
spiring accounts  of 
Christian  service  that 
the  modern  world 
has  known.  Mrs. 
Hill  has  written  the 
main  narrative  from 
the  stories,  of  the 
workers,  Miss  Booth 
furnishes  an  intro- 
duction and  a  sur- 
\ey  of  the  methods 
by  which  the  work 
w  a  s  accomplished. 
Miss  Booth  states 
that  her  workers  en- 
tered France  ahead 
of  the  Expeditionary 
Forces,  and  it  is 
their  purpose  to  min- 
ister there  until  the 
last  of  our  troops 
returns.  The  secret 
of  the  Salvation 
Army's  success  lay 
principally  in  three 
factors:  ''We  were 
ready  when  the  bolt 
fell  with  our  ma- 
terial mechanism  of  relief;  our  workers  were  in- 
ured to  labor  and  accustomed  to  hardship,  for 
the  Salvation  Army  has  thrived  on  adversity;  and 
the  religion  of  the  Army  is  practical  Christianity." 
Arthur  Copping  says  the  Salvation  Army  suc- 
ceeded because  of  its  ''simple  thoroughgoing,  un- 
compromising, seven-days-a-week  character  of  its 
Christianity." 

Tne  story  of  the  work  is  a  cheerful  one  in  spite 
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of  the  constant  accompaniment  of  tragedy.  Toul, 
Montdidier,  Baccarat,  Chateau-Thierry,  Soissons, 
St.  Mihiel,  the  Argonne,  all  these  historical  names 
point  the  path  of  the  Salvation  Army's  service, 
where  with  superhuman  physical  endurance  and 
sleepless  vigilance,  they  served  the  A.  E.  F.  The 
work  done  on  the  first  day  of  the  opening  of  a 
kitchen  is  typical.  Two  women  in  this  particular 
section  in  one  day  baked  2500  doughnuts,  8  dozen 
cup  cakes,  800  pancakes,  fifty  pies,  and  brewed 
225  gallons  of  cocoa.  One  worker  distributed  the 
day's  output  to  the  soldiers.  Scores  of  letters  and 
testimonials  from  the  humble  and  from  those  in 
high  places  testify  to  the  gratitude  of  the  soldiers 
and  to  the  value  of  the  work  undertakers  If  any 
one  record  of  war  work  could  serve  as  a  basis 
for  reasoned  assurance  that  that  war  had  not 
been  fought  in  vain,  and  that  practical  Chris- 
tianity would  triumph  in  the  era  to  come,  it  would 
be  the  record  of  the  Salvation  Army  at  the  front. 

An  American  Poilu.       Boston:  Little,  Brown, 

and   Company.     244   pp. 

This  charming  book  of  war  letters  written  by 
an  anonymous  American  while  serving  in  the 
ranks  of  the  French  Army,  to  his  mother  and 
sister,  is  an  illuminating  contribution  to  the  mass 
of  literature  on  the  War.  The  pen  pictures  are 
in  excellent  style  and  well  drawn,  revealing  the 
thoughts  and  activities  of  the  French  soldier  in 
training  camp,  barracks  and  battle.  The  period 
covered  is  from  July,  1917,  to  November,  1919, 
the  last  hundred  pages  being  written  in  hospi- 
tal. That  which  makes  it  of  value  is  the  detail 
of  soldier  life,  particularly  as  to  barracks,  food, 
cleanliness,  and  hospital  treatment.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting and,  at  times,  amusing  book ;  and  many 
of  our  own  veterans  will  enjoy  it.  Incidentally, 
the  author  won  the  Croix  dc  Guerre  \  and,  in  the 
Battle  of  Soissons  and  Chateau-Thierry  received 
a  wound  and  a  second  citation  for  distinguished 
bravery.  The  author  is  mature  and  clear-vis- 
ioned.  He  retains  the  civilian's  cynicism  towards 
war  as  such. 


A  BOOK  OF  REFERENCE 


The  American  Year  Book:  1918.     Edited  by 

Francis  Ci.  Wickware.     D.  Appleton  k  Company. 

850  pp. 

The  editors  of  statistical  annuals  had  their 
difficulties  greatly  increased  by  the  World  War. 
Not  only  was  it  virtually  impossible  to  get  sta- 
tistics of  any  value  from  the  Central  Powers  as 
long  as  hostilities  continued,  but  the  war  itself 
and  its  worldwide  effects  on  human  relationships 
of  every  sort  necessarily  altered  the  scope  and 
content  of  such  books.  This  is  especially  notice- 
able in  the  last  few  issues  of  the  "American  Year 
Book."  The  space  allotments  of  many  of  the  de- 
partments have  been  altered  materially  and  for- 
eign affairs,  in  particular,  are  covered  with  much 


greater  thoroughness  than  in  the  pre-war  volumes 
of  the  same  series.  Undoubtedly  some  of  these 
changes  are  permanent,  and  although  it  will  al- 
ways be  an  American  work,  it  cannot  neglect 
international  topics.  Among  the  subjects  treated 
in  the  volume  for  1918  are  the  collapse  of  Ger- 
many, revolutionary  developments  in  Russia,  the 
final  military  movements  of  the  war,  food,  tem- 
perance, and  labor  questions,  and  the  preparations 
for  the  Peace  Conference.  This  volume  has  also 
a  capital  summarv  of  the  war  organization  of  the 
United  States,  including  forty  pages  reviewing  the 
functions  of  the  civilian  agencies  created  by 
the  Government  for  the  more  efficient  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  This  record  is  of  permanent 
^'alue. 
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MENTAL  AND   PHYSICAL  HYGIENE 


Studies  in  Electro-Physiology.  Hv  Arthur 
E.   Baines.      K.   P.   l^utton,   291    pp.      111. 

Studies  in  Electro-Pathology.  By  B.  A.  White 
Robertson.     E.  P.  Dutton,  301   pp.     III. 

These  remarkable  books,  which  arc  founded  on 
twenty  years  of  scientific  research,  advance  theo- 
ries in  regard  to  the  electrical  control  of  tissues 
which  may  completely  alter  our  ideas  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  human  body  and  its  operating  forces, 
and  also  those  of  all  other  living  organisms,  ani- 
mal and  vegetable.  The  author  of  the  first  vol- 
ume ("Studies  in  Electro-Physiology"),  Mr.  Ar- 
thur E.  Baines,  a  technical  electrician,  discovered 
while  cable-testing  in  Delagoa  Bay,  that  the  deli- 
cate readings  of  his  galvanometer  were  disturbed 
by  the  electrical  currents  of  his  own  body.  This 
was  the  starting  point  of  his  work,  which,  be- 
ginning with  studies  of  plant  life,  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  tissues  of  our  bodies,  our  health, 
strength  and  effectiveness,  the  prolongation  of 
life,  and  the  prevention  of  old  age  depend  upon 
the  perfection  of  the  electrical  control  of  the  liv- 
ing tissues.  The  extreme  importance  of  tests  with 
the  galvanometer  in  the  diagnosis  of  disease,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Baines'  opinion,  can  hardly  be 
overestimated. 

The  second  book,  "Studies  in  Electro-Pathol- 
og\',  By  B.  A.  White  Robertson,  is  based  primarily 
upon  Mr.  Baines'  researches.  This  book  ex- 
amines and  explains  the  laws  of  electrical  equi- 
librium in  the  chemical  and  electrical  activities 
of  the  cell,  and  shows  us  that  the  inroad  of  dis- 
ease in  modern  civilization  has  come  in  large 
measure  from  the  disturbance  of  the  electrical 
equilibrium  in  body-cells.  This  is  largely 
brought  about  by  our  consumption  of  "dead  food," 
vegetable  and  animal  food  that  is  too  old,  that 
has  lost  the  electrical  activity  necessary  to  renew 
constantly  our  own  cells.  These  two  books  are 
valuable  contributions  to  literature  that  points  the 
way  to  the  attainment  and  preservation  of  per- 
fect bodily  vigor  and  accompanying  mental  and 
spiritual  poise. 

How  to   Live.      By  Irving  Fisher  and  Eugene 

Lyman    Fisk,    M.D.     Funk    and    Wagnalls.     461 

pp.     111.^ 

To  stimulate  correct  living  and  prevent  pre- 
mature senility  and  death  is  the  purpose  of  "How 
to  Live,"  a  book  that  has  helped  to  bring  about 
the  great  health  movement  that  is  at  present 
sweeping  over  the  world.  The  authors.  Pro- 
fessor Irving  Fisher  of  Yale,  and  Eugene  Lyman 
Fisk,  M.D.,  have  prepared  the  material  in  col- 
laboration with  the  Hygiene  Reference  Board  of 
the  Life  Extension  Institute.  Ninety  leading 
medical  authorities  are  represented  in  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  volume  and  the  present  edition — the 
fifteenth — has  been  revised  and  enlarged  to  in- 
clude the  newest  discoveries  of  modern  science. 
It  has  been  used  as  a  text-book  of  hygiene  in 
several  universities  and  translations  are  being 
prepared  in  five  foreign  languages.  The  sub- 
jects are:  Air,  poisons,  activity,  hygiene  in  gen- 
eral, over-weight,  hygiene  of  the  brain  and  the 
nervous  system,  narcotics,  chronic  organic  dis- 
eases, mortality  tendencies  in  other   nations,   and 


eugenics.  The  illustrations  include  portraits  of 
members  of  the  Life  Extension  Institute,  and  cuts 
of  corrective  work,  physical  exercises,  diagrams, 
tables,  etc.,  that  will  enable  the  reader  to  secure 
the   maximum   of   physical    benefit   from   the   work. 

The    Road    to    a    Healthy  Old  Age.      By  T. 

Hodley  Scott,  M.D.     Holt.      170  pp. 

The  alchemists  toiled  to  discover  three  things — 
how  to  make  gold,  how  to  remain  always  young, 
and  how  "to  die  never."  The  enlarged  and  re- 
vised edition  of  Dr.  Scott's  popular  book  tells  us 
how  to  attain  the  second  object  and  live  to  the 
end  of  our  days  in  full  strength  and  vigor.  The 
chapters  treat  of  the  value  and  digestibility  of 
foods,  the  preservation  of  health,  the  treatment 
and  prevention  of  premature  senility  and  of 
chronic  bronchitis   and   asthma. 

Nervousness.  By  L .  E.  Emerson.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown.     184  pp. 

Dr.  Emerson  writes  in  the  preface:  "Let  him 
who  has  never  been  nervous  lay  down  this  book. 
It  is  not  meant  for  him,  or  for  her.  But  if  every- 
body else  will  read  it,  I  shall  be  satisfied."  It  is 
not  the  conventional  treatise  of  diet,  rest,  exercise, 
etc.,  but  a  volume  of  directions  for  psychic  re- 
education, a  series  of  chapters  that  teach  the  nerv- 
ous and  the  morbid  to  correct  faulty  thinking  and 
disturbing  emotions,  and  bring  themselves  back 
to  functional  health. 

The  Mental  Hygiene  of  Childhood.  By 
William  A.  White,  M.D.  Boston:  Little,  Brown. 
193  pp. 

For  many  years  as  superintendent  of  St.  Eliza- 
beth's Hospital,  the  Government  institution  in 
Washington  for  the  mentally  incapable.  Dr.  White 
has  had  exceptional  opportunities  to  make  first 
hand  the  studies  upon  which  this  book  is  based. 
He  analyzes  the  mental  life  of  the  child  and  its 
source,  and  gives  its  interpretation,  using  the  fa- 
miliar methods  of  psycho-analysis.  He  shows 
how  a  great  deal  of  the  child's  natural  force  is 
wasted,  and  that  this  force  may  be  cultivated  and 
trained  by  wise  parents  In  such  measure  as  to 
prevent  future  morbidity,  troublesome  complexes, 
and  ill  health  of  various  kinds. 

The     Secret     of     Personality.      By    George 

Trumbull   Ladd.     Longmans.     287   pp. 

Although  this  book  might  be  placed  in  another 
category,  it  most  assuredly  belongs  in  that  of 
"mental  hygiene."  It  carries  the  discussion  con- 
tinuing throughout  Professor  Ladd's  previous 
books  (^'What  Can  I  Know?"  "What  Ought 
I  to  Do?"  "What  Should  I  Believe?"  "What 
May  I  hope?")  over  into  the  domain  of  Chris- 
tian faith.  It  is  a  measure  by  which  we  may  test 
our  mental  and  spiritual  resistance  to  present- 
day  disturbing  factors,  and  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion: "What  shall  I  think  of  myself,  my  origin, 
the  meaning  of  my  life,  the  values  which  it  seeks 
to  realize,  and  my  destiny?"  This  clearing  away 
of  mental  fog  induces  healthy  physical  reactions. 
Therefore  this  book  will  be  excellent  mental 
medicine  for  the  unfit  who  need,  fundamentally, 
the  unifying  and   harmonizing  of  personality. 


no 
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SWINBURNE'S  LETTERS:  ESSAYS: 
STUDIES  OF  LITERATURE 


THE  revolutionary  spirit  of  Swinburne  has 
been  rising  from  its  Victorian  tomb  in  slow 
but  sure  resurrection.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  his  interpretations  of  democracy  have  en- 
gaged the  interest  of  searching  minds  anxious  to 
wrest  from  poets  and  seers  the  wisdom  of  the 
past  for  the  safeguarding  of  the  future.  There- 
fore a  comprehensive  collection  of  Swinburne's 
letters  is  most  welcome.  The  present  series,  "The 
Letters  of  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,"^  covers 
the  whole  period  of  the  poet's  adult  life  from 
February,  1858,  to  January,  1909.  They  present 
the  poet^s  personal  feeling  on  many  subjects,  the 
kernels  of  his  ideas  that  were  fledged  later  in 
stupendous  poetry,  and  above  all  his  sincere  and 
deep  attachment  for  his  friends.  They  enable 
the  reader  to  form  a  sane  and  correct  estimate  of 
the  life  of  a  man  whose  early  years  have  in  the 
passage  of  time  become  shrouded  in  a  legendary 
tangle  of  more  or  less  disagreeable  gossip. 

Edmund  Gosse,  co-editor  with  Thomas  Wise 
of  the  collection,  w-rites  in  the  introduction  that 
the  "treasure  heap  over  which  Swinburne's  heart 
loved  most  to  gloat  was  that  formed  by  the  almost 
innumerable  quarto  plays  of  the  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean  period.  These  are  discussed  in  his 
correspondence  with  a  gusto  which  surpasses  arjy- 
thing  which  Charles  Lamb  could  show."  Swin- 
burne's letters  to  Victor  Hugo  and  Mazzini  have 
not  yet  been  found.  It  is  ^  be  hoped  that  they 
will  turn  up,  for  their  value  in  the  comprehension 
of  Swinburne's  republican  poetry.  Nevertheless, 
the  present  collection  is  indispensable  to  the  stu* 
dent  of  literature,  and  should,  for  the  human 
interest  of  the  documents,  have  wide  general 
reading. 

Anatole  France,"  French  artisan  of  the  Greek 
ideal,  pagan.  Epicurean,  skeptic  and  humanist, 
has  stood  from  the  beginning  of  his  literary  life 
resolutely  at  the  door  of  the  prison  of  reality  of- 
fering mankind  the  key  to  intellectual  and  spirit- 
ual freedom.  This  key  is  romance.  Only  a  man 
of  like  tastes  and  appreciations  could  have  written 
the  exposition  of  his  life  and  labors  recently  pub- 
lished by  Lewis  Piaget  Shanks,  Professor  of  Ro- 
mance Languages  and  Literatures  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  and  the  essayist  of  the  Dial 
and  the  Se-ivanee  Revie^\  It  is  a  living  portrait 
of  the  man,  an  estimate,  made  with  a  fine  sense 
of  dramatic  values,  of  the  forty  years  of  Anatole 
France's  literary  activity,  and  a  critical  study, 
with  ample  quotations,  of  the  forty  volumes"  writ- 
ten during  this  period.  Alfred  Croiset  said  in 
his  tribute  to  France:  "You  are  the  "genius  of 
Greece  made  French."  This  emerges  in  the  great 
Frenchman's  own  words,  "delicate  yet  definite 
and  full  of  luminous  reason,"  and  in  his  feeling 
for  the  past.  He  says:  "I  love  the  things  of 
days  gone  by  and  I  like  to  live  in  the  past." 
And  again:  "Man  is  only  man  because  he  re- 
members." 

^The  Letters  of  Algernon  ('"harles  Swinburne.  Edited 
by  Edmond  Gosse  and  Thomas  James  Wise.  2  vols. 
600  pp. 

^Anatole  France.  By  Lewis  Piaget  Shanks.  Chicago: 
The   Open  Court  Co.     222  pp. 


Professor  Rudolph  Schevill,  who  holds  the 
Chair  of  Spanish  in  the  University  of  California, 
has  written  a  brilliant  and  particularly  satisfy- 
ing study  of  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra,' 
Spain's  most  illustrious  man  of  letters  and  creator 
of  the  immortal  Don  Quixote.  Professor  Sche- 
vill sa3's  with  sound  judgment  that  even  if  Cer- 
vantes had  never  written  books,  his  remarkable 
career  and  gracious  personality  would  merit  our 
interest,  affection  and  esteem.  The  first  chapter 
describes  the  birthplace  of  Cervantes,  Alcala,  and 
gives  all  the  discoverable  facts  concerning  his 
immediate  family.  Following  this  is  an  account 
of  his  youth,  education,  early  works,  and  of  his 
life  as  a  soldier,  and  the  five  years  of  slavery 
in  Algiers.  From  this  background  his  biographer 
builds  up  the  story  of  his  literary  career,  of  his 
relations  to  his  contemporaries  and  the  culture 
of  Spain,  and  proceeds  to  a  detailed  discussion 
of  his  novels.  More  than  any  other  current  vol- 
ume, this  study  will  enable  the  general  reader  to 
understand  Spanish  culture  and  Spanish  national 
ideals. 

For  several  years  readers  have  looked  for- 
ward to  Edward  J.  O'Brien's  year-book  of  the 
best  American  short  stories  culled  from  the  pages 
of  the  monthly  magazines."*  Mrs.  Blanche  Colton 
Williams,  Instructor  in  Short-Story  Writing  at 
Columbia  Universitv,  has  written  an  analysis  of 
the  structure  of  eighty  of  these  stories  taken  from 
the  four  anthologies.  It  is  an  invaluable  text- 
book for  those  who  wish  to  learn  the  difficult 
art  of  short-story  writing.  Mrs.  Williams  be- 
lieves that  one  can  "learn  to  write"  by  studying 
the  progressive  steps  of  literary  craftsmanship. 
She  advocates  a  period  of  close  study,  then  for- 
getfulness  of  technique.  In  her  own  words:  "Do 
your  exercises  and  practise  much;  master  the 
principles  and  express  yourself.  When  you  have 
become  full-grown,  put  away  childish  things  and 
forget  that  you  have  ever  heard  of  technique." 

"The  Dry  Rot  of  Society,"^  a  volume  of  literary 
studies  of  modern  life,  by  Mrs.  Marian  Cox,  in- 
trigues interest  from  the  first  page  to  the  last 
because  each  individual  essay  makes  a  brilliant 
rapier-like  play  of  protest  against  the  trend  of 
things.  Like  the  immortal  R.  L.  Stevenson,  the 
author  "would  like  to  ken,  the  reason  of  the 
cause  and  wherefore  of  the  why."  The  first  es- 
say, "The  Dry  Rot  of  Society,"  analyses  the  psy- 
chology of  drunkenness.  The  "fear  of  loneli- 
ness" is  postulated  as  the  initial  urge  to  various 
forms  of  intoxication.  Man  must  narcotize  him- 
self in  some  way  or  another  to  support  the  bur- 
den of  his  own  spiritual  solitariness.  The  second 
essay,  "The  Fools  of  Love,"  is  a  straight-from- 
the-shoulder-preachment  to  women.  Women,  ac- 
cording to  Mrs.  Cox,  have  become  Love's  fools; 
they  are  the  victims  of  sentimental  excess;  they 
have   "gout   of   the   brain."     Modern   woman   can 

^Cervantes.      By  Rudolph   Schevill.     Duffield.      388  pp. 

*How  to  Study  "The  Best  Short  Stories."  By  Blanche 
Colton    Williams.      Small    Maynard.      222    pp. 

''The  Dry  Rot  of  Society.  By  Marian  Cox.  Bren- 
tano's.      158  pp. 
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progress  only  when  she  gives  love  the  sanne  place 
and  proportion  in  her  life  as  man.  The  third 
essay,  "The  Lady  in  War,"  touching  upon  W.  L. 
George's  pronouncement  that  women  cnjov  war, 
ranges  upon  Andreas  I.atzko's  scornful  indict- 
ment, that  women  send  men  to  war  with  smiles 
and  roses,  careless  of  their  higher  duty  which  is 
to  exterminate  from  the  world  the  causes  of  war. 
"The  Gentleman  in  War"  praises  the  gentlemen 
officers  of  Anglo-Saxon  ideals,  their  chivalrous 
acceptance  of  death,  and  contrasts  these  ideals 
with  those  of  military  Ciermany.  The  last  essay, 
"The  CJreat  War  in  Germany,"  is  a  study  of  fear 
as  it  infects  a  nation.  Mrs.  Cox  sees  Germany 
as  the  colossal  victim  of  collective  fear,  a  crazy 
soul,  the  victim  of  a  recurrent  world-madness.  Al- 
together the  essays  are  of  the  new  aerial  age.  They 
ascend  to  the  glittering,  whirling  nebulae  of 
ideas,  as  yet  perceived  only  by  the  lens  of  the 
trained  observer  of  the  intellectual  firmament. 
They  are  very  readable — as  one  critic  writes, 
"better  fun  than  Bernard  Shaw  and  much  truer 
to  life." 

"Marie  Bashkirtseff:  the  Journal  of  a  Young 
Artist"^  is  published  in  a  freshly  translated  en- 
larged and  revised  edition.  The  frontispiece  is 
a  portrait  of  the  young  Russian  girl  as  she  looked 
in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  health,  and  the  volume 
contains  cuts  from  photographs  of  her  paintings. 
This  inimitable  journal  is  too  well  known  for 
comment,  but  it  is  well  to  remember  that  Glad- 
stone called  it:  "the  record  of  an  extraordinary 
life — a  book  without  a  parallel" — also  that 
Francis  Coppee  said:  "Everything  in  this  adorable 
young  girl  betrayed  a  superior  mind.  Beneath 
her  womanly  charm,  she  had  a  truly  masculine 
will  of  iron,  and  one  was  reminded  of  the  gift  of 
Ulysses  to  the  young  Achilles — a  sword  hidden 
within  the  garments  of  a  woman." 

"English  Literature,"'  by  Herbert  Bates,  Is  a 
guide-book  to  accompany  a  course  of  reading. 
The  chapters  follow  the  stream  of  literary  devel- 
opment in  the  English  tongue  from  the  writings 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  down  to  the  latest  English 
and  American  writers  of  note.  It  is  skilfully 
written,  simplified  in  form,  and  particularly  suit- 
able for  young  students  or  for  those  who  need 
basic  grounding  in  literature  and  a  knowledge  of 
its   historical   figures. 

Sir  Henry  Newboldt's  book,"A  New  Study  of  Eng- 
lish Poetry,"'  contains  twelve  essays,  three  of  which 
are  on  specific  topics — Milton,  Chaucer,  and  Brit- 
ish Ballads — the  remainder  embracing  the  field  of 
poetry  as  defined  b>  titles  such  as  "What  Is  Poe- 
try?" "Poetry  and  Rhythm,"  "Poetry  and  Per- 
sonality," "Poetry  and  Politics,"  "Futurism  and 
Form,"  etc.  As  a  whole,  the  volume  asks  for  a 
middle  course  in  our  valuation  of  poetry,  not  too 
much  of  the  scientific  spirit  nor  of  the  influence 
of  the  past,  nor  a  descent  into  utter  anarchy  of 
expression  where  beauty  is  irretrievably  lost.  Not 
since  Meredith  and  Leigh  Hunt  have  we  had  so 
vital  and  informing  a  work  on  poesy.  Sir  Henry's 
definition  of  that  intricate  art  is  more  involved, 
however,  than  might  be  expected.  "Good  poetry, 
poetry  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  is  the  mas- 

^Marie  Bashkirtseff:  The  Journal  of  a  Young  Artist. 
Translated  by  Mary  J.  Serrano.     E.  P.  Dutton.     467  pp. 

-English  Literature.  By  Herbert  Bates.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.      60S   pp. 

^A  New  Study  of  English  Poetrv.  By  Sir  Henry  New- 
boldt.     E.   P.   Dutton.     357  pp. 


terly  expression  of  rare,  difficult  ami  complex  states 
of  consciousness,  of  intuitions  in  which  the  highest 
thought  is  fused  with  simple  perceptions,  until 
both  together  become  a  new  emotiotu"  And  the 
object  of  poetry,  he  writes,  is  to  revive  life  in 
us,  sf)  that  whether  for  pleasure  or  for  pain  we 
may  have  life  more  abundantly. 

"The  Erotic  Motive  in  Literature"'  presents  the 
psychoanalysis  of  the  world's  greatest  poets  and 
novelists.  The  author,  Mr.  Albert  Mordell,  has 
written  his  chapters  around  the  thesis  that  "litera- 
ture is  a  personal  voice  the  source  of  which  can 
be  tiaced  to  the  unconscious."  That  is  to  say,  an 
author  draws  for  his  literary  art  not  only  upon 
his  own  personal  past  and  that  of  his  family, 
but  upon  the  past  psychic  history  of  the  human 
family.  Using  the  Freudian  method  for  the  most 
part,  Mr.  Mordell  has  produced  a  book  of  sound 
criticism  and   unflagging  interest. 

In  "The  Golden  Road,'"  Miss  Lilian  Whiting 
tells  the  story  of  her  successful  literary  career. 
There  are  reminiscences  of  her  famous  friends — 
among  them  the  Brownings — of  travel,  impres- 
sions that  crystalized  into  books,  and  a  record 
of  the  last  satisfactions  of  a  busy  life.  It  is  an 
entertaining  and  an  inspiring  work,  one  that 
reveals  the  rewards  of  the  seeker  after  life's 
fullness,  who  combines  imaginative  power  with 
unity  of  purpose  and  a  belief  in  the  spiritual 
foundations  of  the  universe. 

With  serene  belief  that  a  great  spiritual  awak- 
ening is  over  the  world  working  out  its  high  pur- 
pose through  the  turmoil  of  current  events.  Miss 
Whiting  writes  of  the  spiritual  environment  of 
human  life  in  "They  Who  Understand.""  Her 
beliefs  are  given  in  a  quotation  from  Epes  Sar- 
gent: "Man  is  an  organized  quality,  consisting 
of  an  organic  spiritual  form,  evolved  coincidently 
with  and  pervading  his  physical  body,  having 
corresponding  organs  and  developments.  Death 
is  the  separation  of  this  quality,  and  effects  no 
immediate  change  in  the  spirit  either  intellectu- 
ally nor  morally.  Progressive  evolution  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  nature  is  the  destiny  of 
individuals;  the  knowledge,  experience,  and  at- 
tainments of  earth  life  form  the  basis  of  the 
spirit  life."  This  thesis  is  expanded  into  a  book 
that  deals  with  psychical  research,  the  seen  and 
unseen  worlds  and  with  spiritual  experiences  of 
noble  souls.  It  is  a  work  that  will  give  strength 
and  poise  and  fill  the  heart  with  courage  for  the 
performance  of  the   practical    tasks   of   life. 

In  Arthur  Symons'  suggestive  and  atmospheric 
collection  of  essays  and  travel-sketches,  "Cities 
and  Sea-coasts  and  Islands,"^  the  travel-lover  who 
is  at  present  denied  the  privilege  of  European 
journeying  can  make  a  satisfactory  pilgrimage  to 
many  of  the  most  uniquely  beautiful  spots  in 
Europe.  Part  first  carries  the  reader  to  Spain, 
to  her  cities,  Toledp,  Cordova,  Valencia,  Seville, 
and  others;  to  her  bullfights,  art  galleries,  Moor- 
ish buildings,  streets,  shops,  picturesnue  aspects  of 

■•The  Erotic  Motive  in  Literature.  By  Albert  Mordell. 
Boni  &  Liveright.     250  pp. 

^The  Golden  Road.  By  Lilian  Whiting.  Boston: 
Little,    Brown   &  Co.      316  pp. 

"Thev  Who  L^nderstand.  Bv  Lilian  Whiting.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.     200  pp.' 

"Cities  and  Sea-Coasts  and  Islands.  By  Arthur  Sy- 
mons,  Brentano's,    353   pp. 
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life,  and  to  the  ancient  traditions  of  her  sunny 
lands.  Part  second  gives  the  best  description  of 
London,  past  and  present,  that  one  can  find  in 
print.  In  part  third  there  are  the  "sea-coasts  and 
islands,"     among     them     Dieppe,     Cornwall,     the 


Islands  of  Arran,  Rosses  Point,  Sligo,  Glencar, 
and  Dover.  The  frontispiece  is  a  fine  portrait 
of  the  author  reproduced  from  a  photograph  of 
a  recent  painting  in  oils  by  the  celebrated  English 
artist,  Augustus  John. 


NEW  PLAYS:  DRAMATIC  TECHNIQUE 


"The  plaj-'s  the  thing." 

AS  the  head  of  the  "47  Workshop"  at  Harvard 
and  Professor  of  Dramatics,  Mr.  George 
Pierce  Baker  has  amply  demonstrated  over  a  pe- 
riod of  \'ears,  that  given  talent  and  enthusiasm 
in  the  student,  he  is  able  to  teach  the  amateur 
playwright  within  a  short  time  to  write  excellent 
acting  plays,  in  man}'  instances  of  power  and 
originality'.  The  lectures  which  make  up  his  book 
"Dramatic  Technique"  (Houghton,  Mifflin),  have 
been  delivered  before  the  Lowell  Institute  and 
in  Eastern  cities  previous  to  publication.  Col- 
lectively they  form  the  best  book- now  available 
on  dramatic  theory,  the  psycholog\'  of  the  drama, 
and  on  the  many  problems  that  confront  the 
would-be  dramatist.  Like  Professor  Baker's  per- 
sonal instruction,  this  book  is  thoroughly  alive, 
a  genuine  stimulus  to  the  creative  powers  of  the 
mind.  He  says:  "I  have  written  for  the  person 
who  cannot  be  content  except  when  writing  plays. 
I  want  it  distinctly  understood  I  have  not  written 
for  the  person  seeking  methods  of  conducting  a 
course  in  dramatic  technique.  I  view  with  alarm 
the  recent  growth  of  such  courses  throughout  the 
country." 

For  the  reader  interested  in  all  things  Spanish, 
there  is  a  volume  of  translations  of  Spanish  plays 
with  biographical  notes  on  the  various  dramatists, 
by  Charles  Alfred  Turrell,  "Contemporary  Span- 
ish Dramatists."  (R.  J.  Badger.)  Only  one  of 
these  plays,  "Electra,"  by  Benito  Perez  Galdos, 
had  been  translated  previously.  The  other  plays 
are:  "The  Claws,"  by  Manuel  Linares  Rivas ; 
"The  Women's  Town,"  by  Joaquin  and  Serafin 
Alvarez  Quintero;  "When  the  Roses  Bloom  Again," 
by  Eduardo  Marquinae;  "The  Passing  of  the 
Magi,"  by  Eduardo  Zamacois,  and  "Juan  Jose," 
by  Joaquin  Dicenta.  The  vitality  and  power  of 
these  plays  will  appeal  to  every  lover  of  the 
drama.  Maeterlinck  has  hardly  written  a  pas- 
sage of  greater  mystic  beauty  than  the  closing 
scene  of,  "When  the  Roses  Bloom  Again."  It  has 
the   essentials   of  purest  poetry. 

Realizing  that  most  people  have  difficulty  in 
reading  plays,  because  the  reader  must  create 
settings  in  his  mind  at  the  same  time  he  reads, 
J.  M.  Barrie  has  modified  the  stage  form  of  some 
of  his  published  plays.  In  "Alice  Sit-By-The- 
Fire,"  he  begins  the  play  as  a  story  and  does  not 
launch  into  the  dramatic  form  until  after  page 
29.  Another  volume  now  ready  in  this  edition 
(Scribners)  of  the  Barrie  plays  is,  "The  Admir- 
able Cricbton."  This  is  published  however,  in 
the  acting  form  without  modification. 

Phillip  Moeller's  play  "Moliere"  (Knopf),  is 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  acting  and  reading  plays 
of  the  year.  It  is  not  a  combination  of  three 
capital  one-act  plays,  as  its  predecessor,  "Madame 
Sand,"  in  which  Mrs.  Fiske  made  a  notable  suc- 
cess, but  a  cohesive  drama,  mellow,  thrilled 
throughout  its  length  with  old  romance,  and  remi- 
niscent  of   the    actual    atmosphere   of   Louis   XIV 


and  Francoise,  Marquise  de  Montespan,  two  of 
its  leading  characters.  In  the  New  York  produc- 
tion, Blanche  Bates  played  de  Montespan,  Hol- 
brook  Blinn,  Louis  XIV,  and  Moliere  was  imper- 
sonated by  Henry  Miller.  The  play  ends  with  the 
tribute  of  Louis  to  the  dead  playwright:  "Mo- 
liere is  dead,  but  in  his  name  will  live  forever 
the  gay  spirit,  the  brave  laughter  and  the  uncon- 
quered  heart  of   France." 

Again  Mrs.  Katrina  Trask  has  in  the  drama, 
"Without  the  Walls"  (Macmillan),  interpreted 
most  eloquently  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  a 
world  needful  of  His  divine  message.  The  play 
tells  the  story  of  the  love  of  a  beautiful  Jewish 
girl  and  a  Roman  soldier  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time 
of  the  Crucifixion.  The  bitterness  and  narrow- 
ness of  the  Israelitish  father,  bound  rigidly  by  the 
letter — not  the  spirit — of  the  Hebraic  law,  is  con- 
trasted with  the  teachings  of  the  Nazarene.  Mrs. 
Trask  has  by  means  of  her  characters  symbolized 
the  battle  at  the  present  day  between  the  forces 
of  the  old  regime  and  the  new  order  now  dawn- 
ing, the  order  which  it  is  her  steadfast  hope  will 
bring  about  universal  peace  and  good  will 
toward  all  men.  A  genuine  instinct  for  dramatic 
structure,  and  an  unerring  feeling  for  word- 
beauty  characterize  the  play  as  an  artistic 
achievement. 

"The  Moon  of  the  Caribbees  and  Six  Other 
Plays  of  the  Sea"  (Boni  &  Liveright)  will  con- 
vince even  the  most  skeptical  that  as  a  dramatist 
Eugene  O'Neil  has  arrived.  He  may  well  be 
termed  the  Joseph  Conrad  among  playwrights. 
He  is  a  painstaking  workman,  a  psychologist,  and 
an  gauger  of  character  by  the  Shakespearian 
plumbline.  The  last  play  of  the  collection  is  a 
remarkable  one-act  drama,  "The  Rope,"  which 
was  produced  by  The  Washington  Square  Play- 
ers. While  it  is  not  the  most  pleasing  of  the 
six  either  as  an  acting  or  as  a  reading  play,  it 
is  a  good  measuring  rod  for  new  American  dra- 
matic work.  Few  among  the  new  plays  equal 
this  ironic  commentary  upon  debased  human  na- 
ture's greed  for  gold,  or  symbolize  so  well  by 
means  of  the  sea,  the  great  wash  of  Time  that 
mnkes  worthless  even  gold. 

Because  the  processes  of  civilization,  changes 
in  social  structure,  revolutions  in  ideas,  cataclysms 
of  war,  etc.,  are  revealed  more  intensely  in 
the  plays  of  the  period  than  in  fiction,  or  even 
history,  "Representative  British  Dramas"  deserves 
many  readers  beyond  the  numbers  of  those  who 
are  especially  interested  in  plays.  The  twenty- 
one  pla3's,  which  are  exceedingly  well  edited, 
with  prefaces  and  notes  by  Mr.  Montrose  Moses, 
record  the  development  of  British  life  as  seen 
through  the  lens  of  the  stage  from  the  time  of 
"Virginius,"  by  James  Sheridan  Knowles  (]?30), 
to  "The  Gods  of  the  Mountain,"  by  Lord  Dun- 
sany  (1913).  Synge,  Pinero,  Wilde.  Colum, 
Granville  Barker  are  included  among  the 
dramatists.      (Boston:    Little,   Brown    k   Co.) 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 

With    the    acceptance    by    Ger-  friendship  and  honor  in  matters  of  diplomacy 

Task  of       many   of   the   Treaty   signed    at  and  outside  relationships,  would  have  given 

Peace-heeping  ygj-g^iHes,    the    armisticc   period  the  German  people  all  that  they  could  pos- 

of  eight  months  came  virtually  to   an  end.  sibly  have  merited  of  prosperity  and  of  in- 

We   use   the   word   'Virtually"   because   the  fluence.   The  Alsace-Lorraine  question  could 

three  periods — that  of  war,  that  of  armistice,  have    been    adjusted    on    terms   that   would 

and  that  of  peace — do  not  fully  adjust  them-  have  healed  the  ancient  breach  between  Ger- 
selves  to  exact  dates.     Civil  war  still  rages 
in    Russia,    and    there   are   various   areas   of 
border  conflict  in  Europe  which  would  seem 
very    serious    and    menacing    but    for    their 

smallness  in  comparison  with  the  stupendous  This  struggle  was  not  needed  to  demonstrate 


many  and  France,  while  not  impairing  Ger- 
many's industrial  eflSciency.  The  Great 
War  was  madness;  and  the  recovery  from  it 
will  be  a  painful  process  at  the  very  best. 


conflict  that  has  come  to  an  end.  The  de- 
struction that  has  been  wrought  in  Europe 
by  five  years  of  organized  violence  and 
bloodshed  appals  the  imagination.  There  is 
profound  relief  in  the  fact  that  outside  of 
Russia  the  great  countries  are  turning  from 
the  business  of  war  to  the  pursuits  of  peace. 
But  no  wise  or  thoughtful  person  could  have 
supposed  that  the  consequences  of  war  would 


to  the  world  the  intolerable  horrors  of  war. 
There  had  been  previous  object  lessons  in 
abundance.  Those  national  agencies  that  we 
call  ''governments"  had  failed  in  the  most 
important  thing  for  which  they  were  re- 
sponsible. It  now  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  governments  w^ill  continue  to  pur- 
sue the  policies  that  make  for  war,  or  will 
learn  to  live  with  one  another  by  methods 


not  be  more  difficult  in  many  ways  to  deal  which  will  establish  orderly  and  peaceful  re- 
with  than  the  problems  of  creating  and  em-  lations  as  substitutes  for  militarism. 
ploying  military  force.  Every  foundation 
of  civilization  is  to  be  tested  anew;  and 
those  of  us  who  believe  that  the  progress  of 
the  future,  like  that  of  the  past,  is  best  as- 
sured by  quiet  and  healthy  evolution,  rather 

than  by  agitation  and  cataclysm,  must  give  of  violence  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  indus- 
closer  attention  than  ever  before  to  public  trial  or  economic  functions  of  society, 
afifairs,  and  must  labor  and  sacrifice  in  order      Mexico  is   a  good   example  of   the  folly  of 


,  ^   ^  •  iM/      A   world    that    has    learned    the 

Industrial  War     .  .  . 

Is  Also        destructiveness  of  force  and  vio- 

Destructive      i  •         j  •  j      £         ' 

lence    m    domestic    and    foreign 
politics,  must  now  learn  the  danger  and  folly 


that  peace  and  good-will  may  prevail. 


Doubtless  there  are  millions  of 
people    in    Germany    who    are 
wondering  w^hy   and   how   their 
whole   nation   should    have  become   infected 


War  Mania, 

As  National 

Suicide 


factional  warfare  in  adjusting  the  political 
problems  of  the  nation.  Cuba,  by  way  of 
contrast,  is  finding  political  freedom  as  well 
as  prosperity  and  contentment  through  the 
influence  of  the  United  States  in  abandon- 
ing the  practice  of  violent  revolution.     But 


with  the  mania  which   led   them   five  years      the  industrial  organism  is  even  more  delicate 


ago  to  embark  upon  a  course  that  meant 
something  like  national  suicide.  The  Bern- 
hardis  and  Treitschkes  had  taught  that  w^ar 
invigorates  a  people ;  instead  of  which  it 
corrupts  and  destroys.  Democratic  reform 
in    domestic    government,    and    a    policy    of 


in  its  adjustments  than  the  political.  Har- 
mony in  the  relations  between  capital  and 
labor  is  far  more  beneficial  to  everybody 
concerned  than  is  a  victory  for  one  side  or 
the  other  that  is  gained  as  the  result  of  bitter 
strife.      It   is   now   the   accepted    view    that 
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labor's  reward  must  be  as  large  as  conditions 
permit,  that  hours  of  labor  must  be  gen- 
erally shorter  than  in  times  past,  and  that 
safeguards  must  be  provided  against  the  ills 
of  unemployment  and  the  anxiety  that  has 
been  general  for  lack  of  a  system  to  protect 
working  people  against  poverty  in  old  age  or 
in  times  of  sickness.  These  social  reforms  can 
be  best  achieved  where  production  is  not  cur- 
tailed. Labor  will  gain  more  in  the  long  run 
through  moderate  methods  than  through  ex- 
treme and  menacing  demands.  The  educa- 
tion of  public  opinion  will  accomplish  more 
than  strfkes  that  inconvenience  and  there- 
fore exasperate  the  public. 

„     .„    ,        Thus,  if  the  ravages  of  the  great 

Houf  Workers  '  i        i        i     i      •  -ii    u 

May  Hurt  War  are  to  be  healed,  it  will  be 
Their  Feiiou;8  np^essary  to  work  faithfully  and 
to  good  purpose  for  some  years  to  come. 
For  instance,  if  the  coal  miners  are  too 
radical  in  their  immediate  demands,  as  now 
in  England,  they  may  cause  a  fuel  famine 
and  subject  all  other  classes  of  workers  to 
loss  and  discomfort.  With  a  short  supply 
of  coal,  workers  at  large  will  shiver  in  their 
homes  next  winter.  Furthermore,  if  coal  be 
scarce  and  too  costly,  many  industries  may 
be  hampered  in  their  operation  and  workers 
in  many  lines  thrown  out  of  employment. 
Coal  miners  should  have  good  wages,  proper 
hours  and  fair  treatment ;  but  if  they  en- 
force any  policy  that  restricts  the  total  out- 
put, it  is  the  wage-earning  classes  at  large 
who  will  be  the  principal  sufferers. 


Coal  as 
"Key 


Coal     production     is     what     is 

termed   a  "key   industry."     The 

Industry       ^^^|    question    was    vital    during 

the  war  and  has  played  a  great  part  in  the 
peace  negotiations  at  Paris.  The  world's  or- 
der and  prosperity  are  more  dependent  just 
now  upon  coal  than  upon  rulers  and  states- 
men. Italy  must  buy  a  great  deal  of  coal 
from  England  or  America,  if  its  factories 
of  all  kinds  are  to  be  kept  running,  its  work- 
men made  busy  and  contented,  and  a  revolu- 
tion thus  averted.  France  on  one  hand,  and 
Germany  on  the  other,  must  have  coal ;  and 
they  will  have  to  "give  and  take"  as  regards 
certain  coal  field3,  in  order  that  other  in- 
dustries may  not  perish.  The  fuel  question 
is  vital  also  to  Poland  and  other  parts  of 
Central  Europe.  On  July  14,  Sir  Auckland 
Geddes,  of  the  British  Ministry,  made  an 
extremely  sensational  speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  coal  situation.  He  an- 
nounced an  increase  of  six  shillings  a  ton  in 


the  price  of  coal  in  order  to  stimulate  pro- 
duction. English  coal  miners  produce  per 
man  far  less  coal  than  twenty  years  ago. 
Machinery  mines  half  of  our  American  coal, 
while  more  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
British  coal  is  mined  in  the  old  way,  by  hand, 
the  miners  refusing  to  permit  the  use  of 
machines. 

Sir  Au  kiand    ^^^     Auckland      undertook      to 
Geddes  Sounds  frighten     all     England     bv     the 

an  Alarm         ^^ . ^         A  *  '•        • 

spectre  or  America  winning 
against  Britain  in  the  field  of  world  trade, 
and  demonstrated  by  elaborate  figures  that 
cheap  and  abundant  coal  production  is  at 
the  basis  of  British  prosperity.  The  union 
of  British  miners  demands  the  immediate 
Government  purchase  of  the  mines,  promis- 
ing in  that  case  ample  output  and  free  use 
of  labor-saving  machinery.  The  miners  are 
unwilling  to  create  further  prosperity-  for 
colliery  owners.  Coal  miners  in  all  coun- 
tries in  times  past  have  had  unfair  treatment 
and  a  hard  existence.  Everybody  should  wish 
for  them  now  short  hours  and  good  pay. 
But  large  and  economical  production  is  es- 
sential to  all  other  industries,  and  the  situa- 
tion must  be  met  in  the  public  interest. 
Touching  upon  the  bad  practice  of  English 
labor  unionists  in  the  matter  of  restricting 
output.  Sir  Auckland  truly  said:  "There  is 
a    most    pernicious    doctrine    being    preached 
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that  if  a  man  docs  less  work  there  is  more 
for  others.  The  very  opposite  is  true.  The 
more  one  does,  the  more  there  is  for  others ; 
for  every  industry  affects  every  other."  And 
this,  of  course,  is  more  true  of  coal  than  of 
anything  else,  because  the  driving  wheels  of 
all  industry  are  dependent  upon  the  burning 
of  fuel,  except  where  waterpower  is  available. 

^    ,    ,        It  is  similarly  true  that  radical 

Control  .  re        •  1 

of  labor  changes   anectmg  the  cost 

Transportation  ^^  j^^,^j  ^^^  general  transporta- 
tion bring  most  hardship  to  wage-earners, 
although  every  other  social  group  is  also  in- 
jured. The  ability  to  pay  good  wages  in 
hundreds  of  industries  is  dependent  upon 
efficient  operation  of  railroads  and  ships.  It 
would  be  disastrous  from  every  standpoint 
to  confiscate  the  railroad  properties  by  in- 
creasing their  expenses  without  also  increas- 
ing their  earnings.  Railroad  labor  should 
be  well  paid ;  but  the  assumption  that  the 
great  highways  of  traffic  exist  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  railroad  employes  is  wholly  un- 
sound. It  is  for  the  public  interest  that 
railroad  employes  be  justly  treated.  Beyond 
that,  the  roads  exist  for  the  general  welfare; 
and  the  owners  of  their  bonds  and  stocks 
have  rights  that  cannot  be  violated  with  im- 
punity. Nowhere  in  this  country  is  new  rail- 
road building  in  prospect.  The  system  is  not 
complete,  yet  it  is  at  a  dead -standstill. 

Early  in  Tuly  a  menacing  con- 
Seamen  on  dition  which  had  existed  for 
some  time  culminated  in  a  strike 
of  the  seamen  operating  our  American  mer- 
chant vessels.  By  the  middle  of  July  more 
than  400  ships  were  tied  up  in  our  ports, 
mostly  at  New  York.  The  questions  of  dis- 
pute are  complicated  and  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  was  doing  its  best  with  lead- 
ers of  the  unions  and  representatives  of  the 
ship  owners  to  secure  an  agreement  and  end 
the  strike.  The  urgent  demand  of  Europe 
for  American  coal,  besides  food  and  all  sorts 
of  commodities,  made  this  strike  a  matter 
of  serious  international  concern.  The 
strikers  include  groups  of  higher-paid  officers 
and  men,  especially  the  marine  engineers. 
The  strike  was  having  the  momentary  result 
of  sending  a  great  many  seamen  detained 
on  shore  to  the  Western  harvest  fields  at  the 
call  of  agents  who  were  offering  high  wages. 
Undoubtedly  the  trained  and  responsible 
men  on  our  ocean  vessels  ought  to  have  more 
pay.  But  ships  have  to  be  operated  in  the 
long   run   to   meet  international   competition 


RT.    HON.   SIR  AUCKLAND  GEDDES 

(Professor  Geddes  is  a  distinguished  anatomist  of 
Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  who  has  made  a  brilliant  record 
during  the  war,  was  knighted  in  1917,  and  is  head  of 
the  Ministry  of  National  Service.  He  is  soon  to  come 
to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  Principal  of  McGill  Uni- 
versity at  Montreal.  He  is  the  brother  of  Sir  Eric 
Geddes,  who  has  recently  filled  several  high  posts  in  the 
British  Government,  and  who  was  formerly  a  young 
railroad   man   in   the   United    States) 

on  the  high  seas.  Perhaps  the  solution  for 
the  United  States  may  prove  to  be  the  em- 
ployment of  many  thousands  of  Chinamen, 
who  make  excellent  seamen  and  stewards, 
while  advancing  the  American  seamen  to  the 
more  important  positions  at  higher  wages. 

ou   ^  u  The   chief   characteristic   of    the 

Snort  Hours  ..  .  .  .  .    . 

and  Free      earlier  American   industrial   sys- 
ovemen       ^^^  ^^^^  |^^  elasticity.     Railroad 

brakemen  were  mostly  farm  boys  and  village 
boys  who  w^anted  adventure  and  change. 
After  a  few  years  they  could  go  back  to 
farming,  or  could'  enter  other  kinds  of  busi- 
ness. They  were  not  a  permanent  guild  of 
trainmen,  but  versatile  young  Americans. 
With  the  advent  of  the  short  working  day 
it  becomes  entirely  possible  to  restore  much 
of  the  earlier  freedom  of  labor  movement. 
The  eight-hour  day  allows  the  young  work- 
man in  any  trade  or  line  of  work  to  prepare 
himself  either  for  advancement  in  his  own 
calling  or  for  a  change  to  something  he  may 
like  better.  He  may  learn  to  work  well  at 
several  different  trades.  Or,  he  may  choose 
to  carry  on  two  kinds  of  work  regularly  at 
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the  same  time.  For  example,  a  man  work- 
ing in  a  store  or  shop  for  eight  hours  in  the 
day  could  spend  his  winter  evenings  as  a 
teacher  in  night  schools.  A  mechanic  could 
carry  on  a  garden  or  small  farm,  or  work 
at  one  trade  in  winter  and  another  in  sum- 
mer. With  ever  improving  opportunities 
for  special  study  and  training,  any  young 
man  caring  for  his  future  can  now  acquire 
valuable  knowledge  while  earning  good 
wages,  and  can  fill  an  honorable  and  useful 
place  as  a  citizen.  The  highest  of  values 
is  that  which  inheres  in  the  intelligence, 
capacit}'  and  moral  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Short  hours  of  labor,  in  so  far  as 
fixed  and  steady  tasks  are  concerned  in  shop 
or  office,  can  be  made  to  contribute  much  to 
the  general  welfare,  other  things  being 
equal;  and  long  hours  are  doomed. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 

Changes  j  j-       i        u 

Should  Be     very   rapid   and    radical   changes 

Reasonable  '  i  j        t 

are  to  be  encouraged.  In  many 
industries,  short  hours  must  await  the  oppor- 
tunity to  employ  enough  labor  to  keep  ma- 
chinery at  work  for  two  or  three  periods  in 
the  twenty-four  hours.  Lord  Leverhulme, 
formerly  William  Hesketh  Lever,  chairman 
of  Lever  Bros.,  is  the  leader  of  a  movement 
in  England  for  still  shorter  hours ;  and  a 
book  by  him  has  just  now  appeared,  en- 
titled ''The  Six-Hour  Day."  Another 
writer,  who  contributes  the  introduction  to 
that  book,  declares,  however,  that  Lord 
Leverhulme  has  been  able  to  create  his  suc- 
cessful industry  (he  is  the  head  of  the  great 
soap  business  with  its  famous  model  village 
for  workers  known  as  Port  Sunlight)  by  be- 
ing able  himself  to  work  with  concentration 
for  sixteen  hours  a  day. 

,  ,     ,     It  is  a  verv  stimulating  and  in- 

Levrhulme  s  ■  tit 

Six-hour      teresting  book  that  Lord  Lever- 

Arguments       i      i  u  '..^  j  1 

hulme  has  written ;  and  we  al- 
lude to  it  because  it  illustrates  a  point  that 
deserves  recognition.  The  point  is  simply 
that  the  good-will  existing  between  the  man- 
agement and  the  labor  force  in  such  an  in- 
dustry as  that  of  Sunlight  Soap  is  the  most 
potent  influence  in  evolving  improved  con- 
ditions. When  a  successful  manufacturer 
like  Leverhulme  produces  a  book  in  which 
he  attempts  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of 
paying  good  living  wages  in  soap  factories, 
iron  works  and  other  industries  to  men 
working  only  six  hours  a  day,  the  movement 
for  short  hours  gains  more  than  would  re- 
sult from  a  strike  to  bring  about  the  same 


end.  It  is  only  a  few  years  since  the  im- 
mense clothing  industr}'^  of  New  York  was 
carried  on  under  horrid  sweatshop  condi- 
tions, with  men,  women  and  children  work- 
ing anywhere  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours 
a  day.  That  industry  has  now  been  trans- 
ferred to  large  buildings  with  proper  light 
and  air,  and  the  garment  workers  have  ob- 
tained, with  the  good  will  of  the  employers 
and  the  public,  a  forty-four  hour  week. 
This  means  eight  hours  a  day  for  five  days, 
m'th  a  half  holiday  on  Saturday  the  year 
around. 

Northciiffe's  ^^^^  xXorthcliffe,  owner  of  the 
Five-day  London  Times,  the  London 
Daily  Mail,  and  many  other 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  has  announced 
that  a  five-day  week  is  to  be  established  as 
soon  as  possible  in  the  publishing  enterprises 
that  he  controls.  He  is  a  great  believer  in 
the  value  of  complete  change  of  scene  at 
frequent  intervals.  The  average  English- 
man loves  his  holiday,  his  outing  in  the 
country,  a  day  at  the  seaside,  a  game  of 
cricket  or  golf,  or  a  bicycle  trip  to  some 
nook  or  corner  of  his  beautiful  island  that 
he  has  not  yet  seen.  Northcliffe  believes  that 
his  employes  will  put  enough  freshness  and 
zest  into  five  days  of  labor  to  offset  any  ap- 
parent loss  in  the  week's  output.  His  ex- 
perience will  be  observed  with  attention  and 
interest  in  America  as  well  as  in  Great 
Britain.  Formerly,  the  printing  trades 
worked  like  dogs ;  but  now  they  have  easy 
hours  and  good  pay,  and  are  not  anarchists 
but  responsible  citizens. 

Labor's  ^^^  ^ght  agaiiist  the  employ- 
Modern  Charter  ment  of  children  in  industry  has 
om  ^g^j^  ^  bitter  one ;  and  it  has  in 
some  real  sense  been  a  fight  against  slavery, 
inasmuch  as  children  were  the  helpless  vic- 
tims of  a  disgraceful  system.  The  strict  rules 
that  have  been  widely  adopted  in  the  matter 
of  the  employment  of  women  have  inter- 
fered with  the  principle  of  free  contract, 
but  for  different  reasons  from  those  which 
have  led  to  the  emancipation  of  children. 
Adult  women  were  not  enslaved,  as  the 
children  were;  for  theoretically  they  could 
accept  or  reject  conditions  of  employment  as 
they  might  choose.  But  women  are  home- 
keepers  and  child-bearers,  and  it  is  not  suit- 
able in  the  public  interest  that  they  should 
work  in  textile  mills  or  elsewhere  for  un- 
duly long  hours,  or  at  night,  or  for  less  than 
a   reasonable  minimum  wage.     The  section 
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of  the  Peace  Treaty  at  Versailles  devoted  to 
international  labor  conditions  has  no  com- 
pulsory character,  but  it  has  immense  author- 
ity in  the  moral  sense.  It  furnishes  the 
world  with  accepted  standards.  It  advertises 
humane  practices.  Good  wages,  good  oppor- 
tunities of  education,  protection  from  disease 
by  means  of  public  health  administration, 
reasonable  hours — the  acceptance  of  such 
principles  as  these  is  intended  to  eliminate 
poverty  and  to  enable  every  man  to  hold  up 
his  head  as  a  citizen  in  a  democracy. 

The  Folly      While   labor  is   thus   recognized 
^     of  in   its   rights,   there   is   a  corres- 

Bolshevism  i*  i  i  i 

pondmg  tendency  to  reduce  the 
advantages  of  the  so-called  "privileged 
classes."  In  England  and  America,  taxes  are 
now  paid  by  the  wealthy  instead  of  the 
ordinary  consumer.  Idleness  and  ostenta- 
tion will  henceforth  find  scant  tolerance. 
Everybody  must  be  a  worker ;  loafers  will  be 
somehow  dealt  with.  Private  wealth  will 
be  expected  to  justify  itself  by  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  used.  Under  such  conditions 
as  these,  it  would  be  suicidal  madness  for 
labor  in  an  intelligent  country  like  the 
United  States  or  England  or  France  to 
throw  itself  into  the  arms  of  the  Com- 
munists or  Marxian  Socialists.  Let  no 
casual  student  of  the  subject  be  misled  into 
supposing  that  the  teachers  of  so-called  Bol- 
shevist principles  and  methods  are  the  her- 
alds of  a  finer  justice  or  a  truer  order  than 
that  which  is  sought  by  their  opponents. 
There  are  some  people  who,  while  deprecat- 


A    BIRD   THAT   CAN't  BE   SCARED 
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ing  the  ugly  practices  ot  the  Bolshevists — 
their  system  of  murder,  robbery  and  general 
destructiveness — have  a  vague  notion  that 
Leninc,  Trotsky,  Bel  a  Kun  and  the  rest  hold 
theories  of  human  equality  that  are  noble 
and  are  destined  to  prevail.  In  point  of 
fact,  ver\'  few  of  the  wise  and  disinterested 
friends  of  humanity,  the  thorough  students 
of  economic  and  social  principles,  have  any 
leanings  toward  the  Bolshevist  doctrine, 
much  less  towards  the  methods  by  which  the 
Bolshevists  propose  to  give  practical  effect 
to  their  theories.  Bolshevism  is  fallacy  in 
doctrine,  and  criminal  in   practice. 

"Capital"      Most  of  the  talk  against  "capi- 
and         tal"  and   the  "capitalistic  class" 
is   shallow   and    ignorant.      The 
real  leaders  of  the  labor  movement  have  not 
been  enemies  of  capital,   and  have  realized 
that   poverty   prevailed   in   the   world    until 
capital  and  invention  made  supplies  of  food, 
clothing    and    other    necessities    cheap    and 
abundant.     It  was  the  business  of  the  labor 
movement  to  see  that  average  human  con- 
ditions   were    improved    as    rapidly    as    in- 
creasing   production    of    real    wealth    made 
social  progress   possible.      Many  of   the   So- 
cialists— even  the  Socialists  of  the  intelligent 
and  law-abiding  class — hold  to  the  view  that 
land  is  a  peculiar  thing,  not  properly  suscept- 
ible  of   private  .ownership.     They  think  of 
land   as  essential  to  society,   and   regard   all 
land  ownership  as  monopolistic  and  danger- 
ous.    But  this  is  a  question  of  fact  and  con- 
ditions,  rather  than  of  abstract  theory.     A 
postal  card  sent  to  the- Agricultural  Depart- 
ment of  the  State  of  New  York,  at  Albany, 
w^ould  bring  prompt  information  to  the  effect 
that  th#re   are  thousands  of  people  owning 
land  in  the  great  Empire  State  whose  eager- 
ness to  sell  it  at  a  ridiculously  low  price  is 
pathetic.     Instead  of  opposing  private  owner- 
ship of  land,  one  ought  to  encourage  it  in 
every  way  as  a  policy  of  wise  statesmanship. 
The  Government  at  Washington,  under  the 
leadership  of  Secretary  Lane,  with  the  ap- 
proval  of   leaders   of   both   parties   in   Con- 
gress,  is   about  to  enact   a   measure  of*  the 
kind  that  the  whole  country  should  support 
with    enthusiasm.      This    measure    proposes 
( 1 )   to  secure  federal  and  State  cooperation 
in     purchasing     undeveloped     or     neglected 
tracts  of  land;   (2)   to  employ  returned  sol- 
diers and  others  to  drain  and  improve  such 
areas,  to  build  roads,  and  to  fit  each  selected 
tract  for  a  model  farm  settlement.     It  is  then 
proposed    (3)    to   sell    the    land    in    proper- 
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sized  farms  to  well  selected  applicants  who 
will  make  payment  on  the  instalment  plan 
through  a  long  term  of  years. 

Diffusin  ^^^  tendency  has  been  for  peo- 
Private  pie  to  dcscrt  the  land  and  flock 
roper  y      ^^   ^^^   towns   because   of   better 

schools  and  more  agreeable  conditions  of 
life.  There  is  not  the  slightest  danger  in  this 
country  of  land  monopoly,  or  of  any  form  of 
objectionable  landlordism.  Town  lots  and 
farms  are  bought  and  sold  as  easily  and 
freely  as  Liberty  Bonds,  or  shares  in  oil 
wells  or  mining  stocks.  The  present  ten- 
dency makes  for  a  wide  diffusion  of  the  in- 
stitution of  private  property,  and  this  is  to  be 
encouraged.  Every  one  of  the  thousands  of 
people  who  have  promoted  the  sale,  during 
the  war  period,  of  thrift  stamps  is  helping 
to  popularize  capitalism  and  private  prop- 
erty. Everyone  who  holds  a  Liberty  Bond 
or  has  a  savings-bank  account  is  to  just  that 
extent  a  member  of  the  capitalist  class.  Un- 
doubtedly these  small  capitalists  who  own 
some  property,  together  with  that  great  ma- 
jority whose  principal  asset  lies  in  their 
health,  skill  and  character,  will  obtain  in  the 
near  future  some  greater  share  of  influence 
in  the  management  and  direction  of  indus- 
try than  heretofore.  But  we  have  not  yet 
come  to  the  time  when  we  can  afford  to 
dispense  with  the  large  capitalist  and  the 
great   master  of   industrial   organization. 


Good 


The     American     Federation     of 
Leadership     Labor    is    a    huge    business    and 

as  an  Asset      i  ir  '       ^'  \      ^ 

numan-weliare  organization  that 
has  lately  insisted  not  only  upon  keeping  Mr. 
Gompers  at  its  head,  but  upon  increasing 
his  salary*  against  his  own  protest.  •  In  his 
youth  Mr.  Gompers  worked  for  wages  at  a 
trade.  For  several  decades  past  he  has  been 
a  high  ofl^cial  of  labor  organizations,  a  pro- 
fessional public  speaker,  and  a  capable  editor. 
In  their  capacity'  as  trade  unionists,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  numerous  bodies  making  up  the 
Federation  of  Labor  are  glad  to  maintain 
leaders  of  brains  and  wisdom.  It  would  be 
a  great  loss  to  them  to  have  unwise  or  un- 
trained men  representing  their  interests.  In 
like  manner  a  complicated  enterprise  like  a 
railroad  or  a  steel  company  requires  great 
skill  and  experience  in  its  management ;  and 
the  workers  whom  it  supports  are  not  the 
losers,  but  rather  the  gainers,  when  such 
management  is  of  the  very  best.  The  re- 
wards of  successful  management  take  noth- 
ing out  of  the  pockets  of  the  laboi  that  pro- 


duces commodities,  or  of  the  consumer  that 
buys  them. 

New     shipyards     and     munition 
ousing        plants  made   necessarv  last  vear 

Reforms  ^  .  ,    ,   i    '      .  "       - 

a  number  ot  model  housing  proj- 
ects to  take  care  of  the  workers.  The  idea 
of  good  homes  for  wage  earners  as  a  matter 
of  public  policy  was  widely  advertised  and 
gained  strong  support.  Able  architects,  engi- 
neers and  landscape  designers  aided  the  Gov- 
ernment in  its  housing  schemes.  It  may  be 
fairly  said  that  there  is  coming  into  conscious 
recognition  the  national  aim  of  providing 
even'  family  with  a  habitation  that  shall 
meet  the  minimum  requirements  of  decency 
and  health.  Slum  conditions  in  our  great 
towns  are  by  no  means  as  bad  as  they  were 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  Tenement  house 
laws  and  sanitary  inspection  have  made  strik- 
ing changes  for  the  better,  but  much  is  yet 
to  be  done.  Thus  the  young  soldiers,  re- 
turning from  serv'ice  with  enhanced  personal 
dignity,  are  not  willing  to  live  in  hovels  or 
tumbledown  cabins ;  and  numbers  of  them 
are  said  to  have  persuaded  their  families 
to  move  away  from  the  worst  tenement  dis- 
tricts of  the  lower  East  Side  in  New  York 
and  to  find  better  quarters  in  outlying  zones. 

.  o  .,_,.         Meanwhile,     the     cessation     of 

A  Building         i      -i  i  • 

"Boom"        building   operations    for   two   or 

at  Hand         ^i 

three  years  as  a  war  measure 
lias  resulted  in  a  scarcity'  of  accommoda- 
tions and  very  high  rents  both  for  dwellings 
and  for  business  premises.  It  is  predicted  by 
experienced  builders  that  the  countn*  is  about 
to  enter  upon  the  greatest  construction 
"boom"  ever  known.  If  is  a  good  sign  of 
the  times  that  the  various  building  trades 
have  agreed  upon  a  plan  with  the  architects, 
contractors  and  engineering  firms  to  obviate 
squabbles  and  sympathetic  strikes,  and  to 
settle  all  disputes  arising  among  the  union- 
ized members  of  these  crafts  by  reference  to 
a  composite  board  of  eight  members  with 
headquarters  in  Washington  under  the  benev- 
olent auspices  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 


Labor 

and 

Immigration 


It  would  require  many  pages 
merely  to  summarize  the  vari- 
ous disputes,  issues  and  problems 
with  which  American  and  British  workers 
have  been  dealing  during  the  past  few  weeks. 
There  has  been  much  restlessness,  and  the 
patient  and  submissive  toiler  of  other  days 
seems  to  have  vanished.     With  immigration 
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stopped,    with    many    foreign    workmen     re- 
patriated  in  Europe,   and  with   many  youniz 
Americans  still  in  the  Army,  thefe  is  a  short- 
age of  lahor  in  almost  every  direction.     Our 
immigration    policy    for    the    near    future    is 
yet  to  be  fixed.     It  is  known  that  great  num- 
bers of  foreign-borFi  people  are  planning  to 
return,   many  of   them    intent    upon   seeking 
relatives  and  friends  in  Central  Europe  from 
whom  they  have  not  heard  for  several  years. 
We  have  recently  been  deporting  anarchists 
and   undesirable   agitators,   and   more  are  to 
follow.     With  Europe  in  a  wild  ferment  of 
"Red"    uprisings    and    violence,    it    will    be 
necessary   for  America   to   restrict   immigra- 
tion as  never  before.     The  tests  in  the  past 
have   been   merely   negative,    but   henceforth 
they    should     be    positive.      No     immigrant 
should  be  allowed  to  come  to  America,  even 
as  a  sojourner,  much  less  as  a  prospective  na- 
turalized citizen,  unless  he  can  pass  tests  that 
show  him  to  be  honest,   industrious,  and  of 
fairly  sound  mind  and  body.     We  can  make 
use  of  sturdy  workers,  even  though  illiterate ; 
but  we  do  not  need  to  import  social  or  po- 
litical  agitators.     We  have  already  far  too 
many  of  these  foreign-born  soap-box  preach- 
ers of  false  doctrine.     The  time  is  past  for  a 
careless  immigration  policy. 


A  Word  for 

the 
Native  Born 


There  is  much  to  be  said  for 
Colonel  Roosevelt's  race  suicide 
arguments.  It  is  not  creditable 
that  the  old  American  stock  should  be  dying 
out  for  lack  of  progeny,  and  that  the  great 
country  created  by  the  earlier  population  ele- 
ments should  be  handed  over  to  the  polyglot 
and  prolific  races  of  Eastern  and  Southern 
Europe.  The  war-time  losses  of  France  and 
Germany  have  created  population  problems 
that  will  doubtless  have  a  profound  influence 
upon  private  life  and  public  polic}'.  In  less 
degree  the  same  thing  is  true  of  Great 
Britain.  It  is  high  time  that  every  phase  of 
American  nationality — and  especially  those 
relating  to  the  country's  future — should  be 
analyzed  with  care,  and  that  there  should 
be  sound  instruction  given  to  the  rising  gen- 
eration. The  America  that  has  risen  so 
magnificently  to  meet  national  crises  up  to 
this  hour,  should  not  deflect  the  true  course 
of  its  history  by  recruiting  its  future  popula- 
tion from  the  exportable  dregs  cf  other  coun- 
tries, w^hile  our  own  typical  American  stock 
is  disappearing  by  reason  of  a  birth  rate  that 
does  not  balance  the  death  rate.  Let  the 
young  soldiers  build  up  their  own  America. 


The  old   American  stock   has  to 

Heatormg  ,  •   i        i 

Rural        a     great     extent     languished     on 

America         c  i        •  ^  •    i 

larms  and  in  country  neigh- 
borhoods, while  foreign  immigrants  have 
crowded  the  cities  and  have  enjoyed,  on  be- 
half of  their  children,  our  marvelous  cit\' 
school  facilities.  It  is  bad  policy  to  allow 
rural  life  to  decay,  as  in  New  England,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  State 
policies  should  provide  good  roads,  country 
schools  equal  for  practical  purposes  to  city 
schools,  and  other  facilities  needed  to  make 
country  life  preferable  to  city  life  for  the 
ordinary  family.  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  some 
other  States  are  setting  an  example  that  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  United  States  should  fol- 
low. Rural  prosperity  is  worth  developing 
at  any  cost.  It  will  repay  the  investment. 
Meanwhile,  it  does  not  always  follow  that 
the  thing  the  farmer  calls  for  is  the  thing  he 
ought  to  have.  Thus,  the  Southern  farmer 
wants  laws  and  policies  to  keep  the  price  of 
cotton  high,  w^hereas  he  should  be  the  happy 
beneficiary  of  policies  to  compel  him  to  raise 
cattle  and  produce  food  crops.  The  Western 
farmer  in  his  day  has  had  many  a  fallacious 
notion  about  money  and  the  railroads. 

Just  now  the  farmers  have  risen 

Farmers  and     .  ,      .  .    ,  , 

"Daylight  m  their  might  to  secure  the  re- 
Saving"  ^^^^  of  that  admirable  arrange- 
ment known  as  "Daylight  Saving."  It  is 
quite  true  that  railroads,  great  industries  and 
the  lesser  business  establishments  could  vol- 
untarily change  the  clock  and  start  the  work- 
ing day  an  hour  earlier  in  the  summer 
months;  but  it  seemed  worth  while,  when 
war-time  economy  "was  essential,  that  Con- 
gress should  sanction  the  "daylight  saving" 
scheme  and  thus  give  it  uniform  effect.  The 
results  have  been  exceedingly  gratifying  in- 
sofar as  towns,  cities  and  all  industries  are 
concerned.  We  are  not  aware  that  in 
the  great  countries  of  Europe  which  have 
adopted  this  scheme  anybody  has  objected 
to  it  in  the  name  of  agriculture.  That  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  should  have 
deluged  their  Congressmen  with  demands  for 
the  repeal  of  the  "daylight  saving"  law  is, 
to  say  the  least,  quite  puzzling.  Farming  is 
the  one  line  of  business  that  has  ahvays  been 
operated  upon  this  very  plan.  The  old- 
fashioned  American  farmer  saved  not  merely 
one  hour,  but  sometimes  two  hours  or  more, 
in  the  summer  months  by  earlier  rising.  As 
a  matter  of  convenience,  the  farmer's  clock 
is  actually  made  to  conform  to  the  standard 


■ 
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time  of  the  country ;  but  each  farm  is  a  unit, 
and  every  farmer  can  carry  on  his  operations 
as  he  chooses  within  the  range  of  the  twent}'- 
four  hours. 


Wilson 


To   this  statement   there   is  one 

WVIICHJII  .  •  I'll 

Vttoes  serious  exception,  which  relates 
Repeal  ^^  those  dairy  farmers  who  have 
to  deliver  their  product  to  meet  the  morn- 
ing milk-trains.  In  that  case,  with  the  "da}'- 
light  saving"  change,  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration should  promptly  have  altered  trains 
to  suit  the  farmers;  for  it  should  not  be  ex- 
pected that  the  farmers  would  milk  an  hour 
earlier  by  sun  time  when  the  railroads  could 
just  as  well  haul  the  milk  at  the  actual  hour 
suited  to  the  conditions.  Farmers  do  not  go 
into  the  fields  to  work  by  consulting  the 
clock,  but  by  conditions  of  "rain  or  shine." 
Congressmen  do  not  like  to  displease  their 
solid  farmer  constituencies,  and  so  there  was 
passed  as  a  rider  attached  to  a  money  bill  a 
clause  repealing  the  "daylight  saving"  act  to 
take  effect  after  the  present  season.  Both 
Houses  acted  on  June  18th  by  very  large 
majorities.  On  July  12th  President  Wilson 
■ — objecting  to  this  clause  appended  to  the 
Agricultural  Appropriation  Bill — sent  the 
whole  measure  back  to  Congress  with  a  veto 
message.  He  made  a  brief  but  strong  state- 
ment of  the  benefits  that  had  resulted  from 
the  "daylight  saving"  measure  in  this  coun- 
tr}-  as  in  Europe.  To  carry  the  repeal  over 
the  President's  veto  would  require  two-thirds 
vote ;  and  while  this  was  easily  available  in 
the  Senate,  it  was  not  secured  in  the  House. 
It  is,  of  course,  one  thing  to  be  in  favor  of 
"daylight  saving"  and  another  thing  to  be- 
lieve that  the  plan  should  be  made  national 
by  act  of  Congress.  That  Congress  was 
misinformed  as  to  public  sentiment  when 
the  vote  of  June  18th  was  taken  would  seem 
obvious  enough. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  strong 
Mistaken  tendency  in  this  Republican  Con- 
Economy  ^^^^^  ^^  follow  any  Indications 
whatsoever  of  reaction  from  war-time  poli- 
cies. Rapid  changes  of  outlook  had  seemed 
fully  to  justify  the  Republicans  in  their  gen- 
eral cutting  down  of  appropriations  for  the 
current  year.  Some  curtailments  were  wiser, 
however,  than  others.  President  Wilson — 
also  on  July  12th — vetoed  the  Sundry  Civil 
Appropriation  Bill  carrying  large  aggregate 
amounts  for  various  necessary  purposes,  be- 
cause of  clauses  limiting  the  adopted  plan  of 


providing  vocational  training  for  crippled 
-and  disabled  soldiers.  Work  of  this  kind  has 
been  going  on  for  two  or  three  years  in  Eng- 
land with  remarkable  success,  and  our  own 
Government  now  has  in  hand  several  thou- 
sand cases  of  men  whom  it  is  thus  training. 
It  is  likely  that  Congress  will  meet  the  Presi- 
dent's views  In  this  matter.  For  future  mili- 
tary and  naval  expenditures  intelligent  econ- 
omy is  desirable  to  the  point  of  sharp  cur- 
tailments; but  when  it  comes  to  caring  for 
our  boys  who  ^vere  "svounded  or  injured  in 
France,  the  countr}^  will  prefer  to  be  gener- 
ous rather  than  merely  economical. 

_    ,.,.^.       At   an    earlier   date    in    the   war 

Prohibition  ... 

Takes  period  an  immense  impression 
was  created  in  Europe  and 
America  bv  the  announcement  that  the  Rus- 
sian Emperor  had  abolished  the  making  and 
sale  of  vodka,  with  the  result  of  a  happily 
transformed  nation.  Great  restrictions  were 
placed  upon  the  liquor  traffic  in  England ; 
and  the  anti-saloon  movement  in  the  United 
States  received  fresh  impetus.  The  Army 
and  Navy^  demanded  sobriety,  and  military 
regulation  abolished  the  liquor  traffic  in  the 
vicinity  of  training  camps.  Finally,  Congress 
forbade  the  use  of  grains  for  the  making  of 
Intoxicants  as  a  measure  of  food  administra- 
tion, and  enacted  war-time  prohibition  of  al- 
coholic beverages  of  all  kinds  throughout 
the  country  to  take  effect  on  July  1,  and  to 
continue  until  the  President  had  pronounced 
the  process  of  demobilizing  the  Army  to  be 
complete.  Under  the  same  general  impulse, 
and  with  the  awakened  moral  tntrgy  of  the 
war  period,  the  Prohibition  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  was  passed  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress  and  speedily  ratified  by  the 
requisite  number  of  State  legislatures.  That 
Amendment  becomes  operative  at  the  begin- 
ning of  next  year,  some  five  months  hence. 
The  liquor  interests  and  their  friends  had 
taken  the  death  sentence  with  what  seemed 
a  surprising  acquiescence.  But  as  the  date  of 
execution  approached  they  awakened  sudden- 
ly from  their  lethargy.  When  it  was  far 
too  late  for  effective  protest  they  began  to 
agitate  quite  hysterically.  War-time  pro- 
hibition, however,  went  into  general  effect 
on  July  1.  The  law  was  respected  by  com- 
mon consent.  Large  profits  were  made  in 
June  by  selling  stocks  to  individuals  for 
home  use.  There  was  no  especial  machinery 
for  enforcing  the  law,  but  the  liquor  traffic 
of  America  as  It  had  existed  on  June  30  was 
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at   least   ninety-five   per   cent,    dead    by    tlie 
Fourth  of  July,  not  to  be  revived. 

President    Wilson    had    advised 

Conoreas         . ,  i  • r         i         i 

Provides  for    Congress  to  modity  the  law   in 

but  this  had  not  been  done.  Meanwhile  the 
courts  had  become  solemnly  busy  over  the 
technical  question  whether  beer  containinp^ 
two  and  three-quarters  per  cent,  of  alcohol 
was  an  intoxicant  in  the  sense  of  the  law. 
How  this  precise  percentage  was  fixed  upon 
for  the  dividing  line  between  things  forbid- 
den and  things  not  forbidden  is  a  story  that 
it  is  needless  to  relate.  Congress  is  compe- 
tent to  settle  the  question,  and  it  was  quite 
certain  when  these  comments  were  written 
that  the  pending  bill  providing  for  the  en- 
forcement of  prohibition  would  be  enacted, 
and  that  this  enforcement  measure  would  fix 
the  alcoholic  content  at  a  fraction  of  one  per 
cent.  The  debate  on  this  Volstead  Prohibi- 
tion Bill  was  still  pending  as  we  went  to 
press  in  the  third  week  of  July.  The  one  out- 
standing fact  is  that  national  prohibition  out- 
laws the  liquor  industry.  Breweries,  distil- 
leries, and  retail  liquor  stores  cannot  survive 
under  the  ban  of  national  law.  There  will 
be  minor  evasions,  but  capital  and  labor  have 
both  deserted  the  condemned  industry,  and  it 
falls  of  its  own  weight.  National  prohibi- 
tion is  here,  and  it  must  have  its  trial.  It 
has  been  sanctioned  by  giving  it  a  place  in 
the  Constitution.  This  remarkable  innova- 
tion might  not  have  prevailed,  at  least  in  our 
day,  but  for  the  impulses  and  emotions  of 
the  war  period.     There  are  many  intelligent 
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©  Harris  &  Ewing 

HON.    ANDREW    J.    VOLSTEAD,    OF    MINNESOTA 

(Mr.  Volstead,  who  is  serving  his  eighth  term  in  Con- 
gress, is  the  new  Republican  Chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  He  was  in  charge  last  month 
of  the  important  measure  for  giving  effect  to  national 
prohibition) 

people  who  regard  the  change  as  too  radical 
to  be  maintained.  They  are  likely,  however, 
to  find  themselves  entirely  mistaken.  While 
they  are  debating  it,  the  new  system  is  in 
effect  and  the  law  is  fairly  well  observed. 

_       „.      .    The  National  Assembly  of  Ger- 

Peace  Signed  .     .  .         •' 

on  many  sitting  at  Weimar  voted  on 

June  22  in  favor  of  accepting  the 
Peace  Treaty,  the  division  being  237  to  138. 
On  June  20th  Chancellor  Scheidemann  had 
resigned  in  order  to  show  disapproval  of  the 
terms,  and  on  the  following  day  Gustav 
Adolf  Bauer,  formerly  Minister  of  Labor, 
became  Chancellor  and  formed  a  new  Cabi- 
net with  Dr.  Herman  Miiller  as  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  Miiller  was  the  leader 
of  the  Majority  Socialists.  The  German 
delegation  at  Versailles,  headed  by  Count 
von  Brockdorff-Rantzau,  had  withdrawn 
and  two  new  delegates  were  substituted, 
these  being  Miiller  himself  and  another  Cab- 
inet Minister,  Johannes  Bell;  and  they  ar- 
rived just  before  the  ceremony  of  signing  the 
treaty,  which  occurred  on  June  28.  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  ship  was  waiting  for  him  with 
steam  up  and  he  sailed  for  home  on  June  29. 
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n     ^    J.      It  is  to  be  noted  as  an  interest- 

President       .  . 

Wilson's  ing  Circumstance  that  the  Army 
and  Navy  Appropriation  bills 
and  certain  other  measures  which  had  been 
passed  by  Congress  were  sent  by  Secretary 
Tumulty  on  a  fast  outgoing  vessel  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  President  at  sea  so  that  he 
might  sign  them  and  thus  make  available 
the  money  needed  July  1,  beginning  the  new 
fiscal  year.  Arriving  at  New  York  on  July  8, 
Mr.  Wilson  received  an  official  and  popular 
welcome,  made  a  brief  homecoming  talk  at 
Carnegie  Hall,  and  proceeded  at  once  to 
\Vashington,  where  he  plunged  into  the  thftk 
of  accumulated  business.  He  had  been  absent 
in  Europe  for  seven  months,  except  for  a 
brief  trip  home  in  March.  On  July  10  he 
appeared  before  the  Senate  and  made  an 
elaborate  address  in  presenting  the  peace 
treaty,  which  was  evidently  destined  to  under- 
go a  long  and  searching  debate  before  the 
final  vote  upon  its  ratification. 


His  Speech 
to  the 
Senate 


The  President's  speech  to  the 
Senate  was  graceful  and  fluent, 
and  was  highly  praised  by  Demo- 
cratic Senators,  while  disparaged  by  Repub- 
licans.    The  final  treaty  is  a  specific  docu- 


(c)  Pa-ul  Thompson 
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ment,  and  has  to  be  studied  by  Senators  in 
an  exact  and  careful  way.  The  broad  argu- 
ments for  the  League  of  Nations  had  already 
been  amply  presented  by  Mr.  Wilson  and 
others,  and  American  public  opinion  had 
undoubtedly  accepted  the  view  that  the  na- 
tions must  henceforth  be  organized  for  pro- 
tection against  the  evils  of  war.  The  es- 
sence of  Mr.  Wilson's  speech  is  contained 
in  the  following  paragraphs: 

Convenient,  indeed  indispensable,  as  statesmen 
found  the  newlj-  planned  League  of  Nations  to  be 
for  the  execution  of  present  plans  of  peace  and 
reparation,  they  saw  it  in  a  new  aspect  before 
their  work  was  finished.  They  saw  it  as  the 
main  object  of  the  peace,  as  the  only  thing  that 
could  complete  it  or  make  it  worth  while.  They 
saw  it  as  the  hope  of  the  world,  and  that  hope 
they  did  not  dare  to  disappoint.  Shall  we  or  any 
other  free  people  hesitate  to  accept  this  great 
duty?  Dare  we  reject  it  and  break  the  heart  of 
the   world? 

And  so  the  result  of  the  conference  of  peace,  so 
far  as  Germany  is  concerned,  stands  complete. 
The  difficulties  encountered  were  very  many. 
Sometimes  they  seemed  insuperable.  It  was  im- 
possible to  accommodate  the  interests  of  so  great 
a  body  of  nations — interests  which  directly  or 
indirectly  affected  almost  every  nation  in  the 
world — without  many  minor  compromises.  The 
treaty  as  a  result  is  not  exactly'  what  we  would 
have  written.  It  is  probably  not  what  any  one 
of  the  national  delegations  would  have  written. 
But  results  were  worked  out  which  on  the  whole 
bear   test. 

I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  compromises 
which  were  accepted  as  inevitable  nowhere  cut 
to  the  heart  of  any  principle.  The  work  of  the 
conference  squares,  as  a  whole,  with  the  principles 
agreed  upon  as  the  basis  of  the  peace  as  well  as 
with  the  practical  possibilities  of  the  international 
situations  which  had  to  be  faced  and  dealt  with 
as  facts. 

Following  the  portion  of  the 
Answer  spccch  quotcd  abovc,  iVIr.  AVil- 
and  Explain  ^^^  informed  the  Senate  that  he 
would  take  a  later  occasion  to  present  the 
separate  treaty,  by  the  terms  of  which  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  agree  to 
protect  France  against  an  unprovoked  at- 
tack by  Germany.  In  conclusion,  he  asserted 
the  new  position  of  America  as  a  world 
power,  holding  that  **a  new  role  and  a  new 
responsibility  have  come  to  this  great  na- 
tion." The  speech  did  not  attempt  to  touch 
upon  any  of  the  particular  points  of  doubt 
that  were  already  under  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate; but  Mr.  Wilson  offered  to  place  "his 
services,  and  all  the  information"  he  pos- 
sessed at  the  Senate's  disposal  "at  any  time, 
either  informally  or  in  session,  as  you  may 
prefer."  This  was  a  fair  proposal,  and  should 
have  met  with  immediate  response.     There 
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(c)  Keystone  View  Co. 

THE  KING  AND  QUEEN  OF  BELGIUM  WITH  PRESIDENT   AND  MRS.  WILSON  AT  BRUSSELS.  ON  OCCASION  OF  THE 

PRESIDENTIAL  VISIT  TO  THE  BELGIUM  CAPITAL  ON  JUNE  19 


were  numerous  questions  relating  to  the 
treaty  that  the  Senators  had  been  asking,  and 
that  the  President  was  prepared  to  answer. 
Speaking  in  a  general  way,  the  Republi- 
can Senators  were  disposed  to  criticize  the 
treaty  and  to  debate  it  adversely;  while  the 
Democratic  Senators,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, were  disposed  to  praise  it  in  glow- 
ing and  sweeping  phrases,  and  to  champion 
the  President  against  all  comers.  The 
Peace  Conference  has  faced  a  stupendous 
undertaking,  and  the  presumptions  are  in 
favor  of  its  work.  The  treaty  should  be 
ratified  promptly,  unless  there  are  good 
reasons  that  can  be  presented  for  rejecting  it 
or  amending  it.  Little  will  be  gained  by 
dragging  the  debate  through  a  period  of 
months.  The  final  vote  ought  to  be  taken 
by  the  middle  of  August.  Doubtless  certain 
interpretations  will  be  adopted,  as  regards 
American  interests.    This  is  expected. 

• 

/Lf    p       v     We  are  glad  to  offer  to  our  read- 
er. Simonds  ■»  t  n  •  i   >  111 

ontha        ers    xMr.     bimonds      remarkable 

'^^^  ^        characterization    of    the    finished 

work  of  the  Peace  Conference,  and  his  analy- 


sis of  the  political  difficulties  that  beset  the 
*'new  Europe."  His  views  are  not  sanguine, 
but  they  are  not  cynical  or  despairing.  He 
realizes  that  racial  ambitions  and  antipathies 
have  not  as  yet  been  subdued,  although 
Europe  is  weary  of  war.  He  sees  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  revived  Germany,  and  of  a  new 
combination  against  a  League  of  Nations 
dominated  by  Britain  and  France.  It  is 
well  for  serious-minded  readers  to  look  all 
the  facts  in  the  face.  It  has  been  our  un- 
deviating  opinion  m  this  periodical  that, 
for  some  time  in  the  future,  world  peace 
must  be  maintained  by  the  group  of  powers 
that  have  w^on  the  victory,  ended  the  war, 
and  imposed  terms  upon  Germany.  There 
seems  no  practicable  way  by  which  the 
United  States  can  avoid  taking  a  large  share 
of  responsibility  for  future  conditions  in 
Europe  and  Asia.  Most  of  us  are  steeped 
in  the  old  American  traditions,  and  do  not 
like  embroilments  in  the  affairs  of  other 
continents ;  but  the  best  results  will  come 
from  an  attitude  of  confidence  and  vigor, 
rather  than  one  of  timidity  and  hesitation. 
To    face    danger     is,    often,     to    avert    it. 
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Tl  here    are    particular   situations 

The  ,  .     '^  ,  r 

Mexican       that    require,    upon    the   part   or 

Situation  ^^^  people  and  Government  of 
the  United  States,  a  much  more  efficient 
treatment  than  we  have  recently  employed. 
Our  relations  with  Mexico  constitute  the 
foremost  of  these  situations.  The  Carranza 
Go^•ernment  seems  to  be  drifting  upon  the 
rocks.  Perhaps  half  of  the  Mexican  terri- 
tory is  now  dominated  by  military'  chief- 
tains who  are  in  rebellion  against  Carranza. 
Obviously  the  Carranza  regime  has  owed 
its  vtry  existence  to  Air.  Wilson's  policies; 
yet  it  has  been  curiously  disagreeable  in  its 
attitude  towards  the  United  States.  iVIexico, 
of  all  the  Latin-American  countries,  should 
have  been  the  first  to  support  the  United 
States  in  breaking  with  Germany.  Yet,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Carranza  Government 
was  probably  more  unfriendly  to  us  through 
the  war  period  than  any  other  in  the  world, 
except  the  German  and  Austrian. 


Time 
to  Protect 
Americans 


American  interests  in  Mexico 
are  entitled  to  protection,  and 
this  should  now  be  demanded 
and  secured.  The  virtual  confiscation  by  the 
Carranza  Government  (under  pretext  of 
Constitution  and  laws),  of  great  properties 
in  the  oil  regions,  the  utter  failure  to  pro- 
tect American  citizens,   and   the  damage  to 


SENATOR    SWANSON  SENATOR 

OF   \1RGINIA  OF    N 

TWO  FOREMOST  CHAMPIONS  OF  THE  PEACE  TREATY  IN 

DEBATE 


railroads,  mines,  and  other  American  invest- 
ments, ought  no  longer  to  be  viewed  with 
patient  tolerance.  The  inhabitants  of 
Alexico  are  themselves  the  victims  of  the 
political  and  military  chaos  that  has  become 
an  international  nuisance.  We  are  not  sug- 
gesting intervention,  or  proposing  any  parti- 
cular remedies.  We  are  merely  expressing 
the  view  that  the  Mexican  situation  calls  for 
careful  attention  at  Washington  with  a  defi- 
nite policy  and  a  firm  course  of  procedure. 
Fair  words  to-day  cannot  alter  hard  facts. 

The    Chinese   delegates    did   not 

Chinas  .  ,         -p,  r^^^  ^^ 

Grievances  Sign  the  reacc  1  reaty  at  V  er- 
at  Pans  gaiUes,  because  they  objected  to 
concessions  that  the  Conference  had  granted 
to  Japan  as  against  China's  sovereignty,  and 
because  they  were  waiting  for  instructions 
from  Pekin  that  failed  to  arrive.  Some  of 
the  leading  Republican  Senators  have  been 
taking  a  very  bold  and  challenging  tone  as 
against  Japan  in  the  matter  of  the  Shantung 
Peninsula.  It  would,  perhaps,  have  been 
better  to  accept  the  President's  of^er  and  to 
confer  with  him  about  the  China-Japanese 
dispute  before  making  sensational  speeches. 
It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  American  people 
to  hold  the  friendship  of  both  Japan  and 
China,  and  to  be  influential  in  helping  these 
two  great  peoples  to  reconcile  their  differ- 
ences and  to  work  together. 
Japan  has  informed  the 
world  that  her  occupation 
of  the  Chinese  territory 
from  which  her  army  and 
navy  expelled  the  Germans 
is  to  be  only  temporan-, 
and  is  not  in  denial  of  Chi- 
nese sovereignty.  It  would 
seem  eminently  \vise  for 
Japan  to  lose  no  time  in 
fixing  and  announcing  a 
date  when  she  will  with- 
draw. This  would  be  a 
small  price  for  Japan  to 
pay  for  Chinese  friendship 
and  good  will.  China's 
misfortunes,  meanwhile, 
have  been  due  principally 
to  her  own  internal  divi- 
sions and  disputes.  With 
some  encouragement  and 
help  from  the  UnitAi 
States,  Japan,  and  Great 
Britain,  China  could  hold 
her  own  and  go  forward. 


HITCHCOCK 
EBRASKA 

THE  GREAT  SENATE 
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Secretary  Lansinp:,  who  had  been 

u-  Polk 

and  Our  at  Paris  continuously  as  a  mem- 
Dipiomacu  ^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  American  Peace  Dele- 
gation, returned  last  month  and  it  was  re- 
ported from  Washington  that  he  would  be 
succeeded  at  Paris  by  Mr.  Frank  L.  Polk, 
who  has  been  Acting  Secretary  of  State  for 
more  than  half  a  year.  Mr.  Polk  had  been 
Counsellor  of  the  Department  and  his  desig- 
nation had  recently  changed  to  that  of 
"Under-Secretary."  He  has  shown  great  tact 
and  skill  in  holding  the  chief  place  at  the 
State  Department  during  the  absence  of  the 
President  and  Secretary.  Mr.  Polk,  like 
Ambassador  John  W.  Dav^is  at  London,  is  an 
excellent  representative  of  his  country  in 
diplomacy.  The  enhanced  importance  of  our 
foreign  relationships  will  give  a  wholly  new 
significance  to  the  diplomatic  service,  and 
we  shall  find  that  men  of  brains  and  force, 
as  well  as  of  honor  and  good  manners,  will 
be  far  more  ready  than  formerly  to  accept 
foreign  posts.  Next  month  we  shall  allude 
to  changes  and  appointments  in  the  diplo- 
matic service.  In  former  times  the  average 
American  diplomat  was  not  taken  seriously 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  but  there  has  been 
a  big  change. 


Harris  &  Ewing,  Washington 

EPITACIO  PESSOA.  PRESIDENT-ELECT  OF  BRAZIL 
(Dr.  Pessoa  visited  the  United  States  last  'month  on 
his  way  home  from  Europe.  His  brief  stay  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  firm  foundations  for  friendly  rela- 
tions during  his  term  as  President.  He  was  taken  to 
Brazil    on    an    American   battleship) 


HON.   FRANK  L.  POLK,  OF  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT 

(Mr.  Polk  had  made  a  high  reputation  as  a  lawyer  and 
as  Corporation  Counsel  in  New  York  City  before  succeed- 
ing Mr.  Lansing  as  Counsellor  of  the  State  Department) 

^  ,  ,  .  .      One  of   the   international   afifairs 

Entertaining  i  i        i  •      i       i  ■«  «• 

National  ot  an  agreeable  kmd  that  Mr. 
Polk  has  had  to  supervise  recent- 
ly has  been  the  visit  of  the  newly  chosen  head 
of  our  great  sister  republic,  Brazil.  Dr. 
Pessoa,  in  the  interval  between  his  election 
and  his  inauguration  as  President,  has  spent 
some  time  at  Paris  in  touch  with  the  work 
of  the  Peace  Conference,  and  in  conference 
with  President  Wilson  and  the  American 
delegation.  His  brief  visit  in  the  United 
States  on  his  way  back  home  was  made  an 
official  matter  and  gave  opportunity  for 
many  pleasant  expressions  of  friendship.  It 
has  always  been  Brazilian  policy  to  maintain 
especially  close  relationships  with  the  United 
States,  and  Dr.  Pessoa's  visit  is  an  example  of 
the  sort  of  interchange  that  ought  to  become 
much  more  frequent.  It  is  expected  that  a 
very  popular  and  manly  young  Englishman, 
who  bears  the  title  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
will  visit  Canada  within  a  few  weeks,  and 
before  returning  home  will  see  something  of 
the  United  States.  His  father,  the  present 
King,  crossed  the  Lake  to  Buffalo  many  years 
ago,  but  otherw^ise  has  not  been  in  this  coun- 
try. A  visit  from  this  capable  and  democra- 
tic head  of  the  British  Empire  would  be 
highly  agreeable  to  Americans.  Perhaps  he 
may  be  persuaded  to  come  as  a  national  guest 
next  year,  when  we  celebrate  the  Tercen- 
tenar}^  of  British  settlement  in  America. 
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Q  I'ress  Illustrating  Service 

PROF.    EAMON    DE   VALERA 

(Leader  of  the  Sinn  Fein  movement  in  Ireland, 
which  has  proclaimed  an  Irish  Republic  and  chosen 
De    Valera   as   President) 

Ireland       Apparently  there  are  millions  of 
Looking  the    Americans    who    think   we   shall 

Wrong    Way  ,  , .  a       i  i 

soon  be  sending  an  Ambassador 
to  the  "Irish  Republic."  The  avowed  head 
of  the  Irish  government,  Professor  Eamon 
De  Valera  (who,  by  the  way,  was  born  in 
New  York),  has  been  received  with  high 
honors  and  tremendous  ovations  wherever  he 
has  gone  in  America.  As  it  happens,  he  has 
found  men  of  Irish  birth  or  ancestry  serving 
as  mayors  and  judges — not  to  mention  the 
lesser  offices — in  most  of  the  large  cities  he 
has  visited.  His  reception  here  has  not  been 
admired  by  Englishmen  of  any  party  or 
group;  and  in  a  strict  and  technical  sense 
the  government  of  Ireland  is  no  affair  of 
ours.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  there  are 
immense  numbers  of  plain  people  here  who 
think  they  have  as  much  right  to  express  an 
opinion  about  the  government  of  Ireland  as 
about  affairs  in  any  of  the  numerous  coun- 
tries that  President  Wilson  has  been  setting 
to  rights  during  these  long  months  at  Paris. 
Apparently  the  present  British  Cabinet  is 
wholly  baffled  and  has  no  idea  what  to  do. 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett  has  come  out  with  a 
plan   for  setting  up  a  so-called   "Dominion" 


government  in  Ireland,  which  means  a  con- 
nection something  like  that  of  Canada  with 
the  mother  country.  Ireland,  however,  for 
economic  and  physical  reasons  is  almost  as 
closely  associated  with  England  as  is  Scot- 
land ;  while  Canada  is  a  North  American  Re- 
public, wholly  self-governing.  Canada  main- 
tains voluntary  threads  of  connection  with 
Great  Britain  that  are  all  the  stronger  be- 
cause they  do  not  diminish  the  Canadian 
sense  of  freedom  and  self-direction.  It  would 
probably  be  better  for  Ireland  to  adopt  the 
Welsh  and  Scotch  plan  of  accepting  the  sit- 
uation, making  the  best  of  it,  and  trjang  to 
"run"  England.  Our  South,  once  thought 
that  it  wanted  to  be  a  republic  by  itself ;  but 
it  is  now  happy  to  be  an  influential  part  of 
our  indissoluble  union.  Ireland  ought  to 
find  prosperity  and  contentment,  not  in  sep- 
aration from  Great  Britain,  but  in  a  closer 
union  than  ever  before. 


Oerniary 
Making  a 
New  Start 


While  German  statesmen  for  the 
most  part  denounce  the  terms  of 
the  peace  treaty  as  brutal  and  un- 
bearable, it  is  doubtless  true  that  the  German 
people  are  profoundly  glad  to  find  them- 
selves at  peace.  It  is  not  easy  to  sustain 
the  mood  of  arrogance  under  such  conditions 
of  disaster  as  Germany  has  faced  during  the 
past  year.  The  only  sane  way  to  meet  these 
misfortunes  is  to  become  absorbed  in  normal 
occupations.  .  Until  five  years  ago,  when  the 
German  armies  were  mobilized,  the  country 
was  a  great  hive  of  industr}\  It  will  be  a 
long  time  before  the  old  momentum  can  be 
restored,  but  Germany's  rivals  are  even 
worse  handicapped.  Belgium,  France,  and 
Poland  have  been  phj^sically  wrecked  to  a 
great  extent  in  their  chief  manufacturing 
districts.  Germany  seems  to  have  put  down 
the  anarchists  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  have 
thrown  off  on  the  other  hand  the  control  of 
the  old  ruling  elements.  If  the  extremists  ^ 
of  the  right  and  the  left  can  be  resisted, 
Germany  ought  to  have  a  safe  Tecovery. 
During  the  w^ar  period,  heavy  taxes  were 
not  paid,  and  large  loans  were  floated,  on 
the  promise  that-  conquered  enemies  would 
fully  meet  Germany's  war  costs.  It  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  great  domestic  war 
debt  would  be  repudiated,  but  merely  that 
it  would  be  wiped  out  under  forms  of  taxa- 
tion. This  has  already  been  arranged  by  a  tax 
on  property  to  be  paid  in  instalments  over  a 
period"  of  thirty  years.  Germany  can  bear 
the  financial  burdens  imposed  by  the  treaty, 
provided  the  task  is  faced  in  good  faith. 
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As  Mr.  Almonds  points  out,  the  work  of 

Puble  Business    ^i         t»  /^       r  •  L  L 

to  be  the   reace   Conrerence   is  very   tar   rroin 

Faced  being  finished.  Austria  and  Hungary 
are  >  et  to  be  disposed  of;  tlie  Halkan  problems  have 
not  been  solved;  and  it  will  be  particularly  hard  to 
secure  agreement  about  Turkey.  Many  disputes  af- 
fecting Central  Europe  are  only  parth^  settled  as  yet, 
and  the  League  of  Nations  will  have  its  work  cut  out 
for  it  from  the  start,  with  new  matters  arriving  in 
almost  every  mail-bag.  As  for  individual  countries, 
their  governments  will  be  brrdened  with  all  kinds 
of  difficult  questions,  many  of  them  never  faced  by 
go\ernments  in  earlier  periods.  The  new  countries, 
like  Poland,  are  the  creations  of  Allied  victory  and 
their  recognition  and  independence  are  to  be  based 
upon  conditions  set  forth  in  treaties.  Thus  the  char- 
ter of  the  new  Poland  has  been  already  written  by  the 
Peace  Conference  and  accepted  by  the  government 
of  which  Mr.  Paderewski  is  the  head.  The  League 
of  Nations  will  have  oversight  of  such  arrangements. 


Work 

ct 

Washington 


Our  own  country  seems  to  be  more  pros- 
perous and  fortunate  than  any  other ;  yet, 
so  urgent  and  numerous  are  the  public 
issues  that  all  parts  of  the  Government  will  be  under 
severe  pressure  for  an  indefinite  time  to  come.  Con- 
gress will  have  to  sit  continuously  with  only  brief 
recesses.  The  Army  is  being  rapidly  demobilized, 
but  the  military  and  naval  systems  for  peace  time  have 
yet  to  be  vv'orked  out.  Every  branch  of  the  Adminis- 
tration has  before  it  an  unusual  amount  of  important 
work.  It  is  habitual  for  the  partisan  to  belittle  the 
leaders  of  the  other  side,  and  it  is  customary  for  the 
private  citizen  to  have  his  fling  at  the  men  who  carry 
on  public  affairs.  Some  of  the  debates  in  Congress 
as  reported  in  the  press  are  certainly  far  from  edify- 


Q  Bachrach 

A  SENATORIAL  "THREESOME"  RESTING  ON  THE  GOLF  COURSE 

(From    left    to    right:    Senator    Cummins,    of    Iowa.    Senator    Frelinghuysen    of 
New   Jersey,    and    Senator    Frederick    Hale    of   Maine) 
Aug. — 2 


(Q  Bachrach 

SPEAKER      GILLETT      OF      THE      HOUSE     OF 

REPRESENTATIVES    ON    A    GOLF    COURSE    AT 

WASHINGTON 

ing ;  but  there  are  many  able  men  at 
Washington  rendering  the  country 
valuable  service  at  personal  sacrifice. 
Their  labors  are  exacting; 
and  continuous  effort  in 
the  Washington  climate 
through  a  long  summer 
has  undermined  the  health 
of  more  than  one  able 
statesman  in  times  past. 
Fortunately,  the  President 
has  learned  to  maintain 
his  vigor  by  taking  plenty 
of  exercise ;  and  he  is 
seemingly  in  better  average 
health  than  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  work  in  the 
White  House  six  years  ago. 
The  game  of  golf  has  many 
devotees  among  the  judges, 
Cabinet  officers,  and  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  is 
helping  to  carry  lawmakers 
through  the  ordeal  of  the 
extra  summer  session. 
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,.   ^   ^       Our   Treasury    Department    has 

The  Cost  M    'i       r  r        u 

of  the  now  compiled  figures  or  the 
^'^'  gross  and  net  .costs  of  our  par- 
ticipation through  one  year  and  seven  months 
in  the  World  AVar,  and  has  presented  these 
figures  to  Congress.  Our  entire  expendi- 
tures during  that  period  for  war-making 
were  $30,177,000,000.  This  total  included, 
however,  ( 1 )  loans  to  our  allies  aggregating 
$9,102,000,000;  (2)  investments  in  ship- 
building from  which  Secretary  Glass  expects 
to  get  back  over  one  billion  dollars  through 
sale  or  charter  of  the  Government  fleet ;  and 
(3)  advances  to  the  War  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, to  the  railroads,  and  for  farm  loan 
bonds,  aggregating  two  billion  dollars.  Thus 
the  net  cost  of  the  war  in  money  to  the 
United  States  was  about  $18,000,000,000. 
In  his  report  to  Congress,  Secretary  Glass  is 
optimistic  as  to  the  progVam  for  taking  care 
of  the  new  obligations  of  our  Government. 
This  optimism,  however,  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  present  scale  of  taxation 
will  not  be  importantly  disturbed.  It  is 
notable  that  of  the  total  war  expenditures, 
no  less  than  29  per  cent,  was  defrayed  from 
taxes — a  very  much  greater  proportion  of 
taxes  than  any  other  country  participating  in 
the  war  has  shown.  The  war  period  has 
brought  an  increase  in  the  public  debt  of  the 
United  States  from  $1,282,000,000  in  April, 
1917,  to  $25,485,000,000  to-day.  Secretary 
Glass  advises  against  further  issues  of  Gov- 
ernment bonds  until  the  Victory  notes  ma- 
ture or  are  redeemed.  His  belief  is  that  such 
an  interval  between  offerings  from  our  Gov- 
ernment will  inevitably  result  in  marked  im- 
provement in  the  market  prices  of  the  exist- 
ing issues,  and  that  the  Government  will,  a 
few  years  from  now,  be  able  to  borrow 
money  at  a  ver}''  much  lower  rate  of  interest. 

-     - ,,.         The  financial  year  of  our  Gov- 

Ten  Billions  -  y  r 

of  ernment  runs   from  the   first  ot 

oreign    ra  e    j^^y    ^q    ^^g    following    June    30. 

In  the  year  just  ended  all  previous  records  in 
foreign  trade  have  been  surpassed.  In  this 
fiscal  year  of  1919,  exports  reached  about 
seven  billion  dollars,  and  imports  passed  the 
three  billion  dollar  mark.  In  the  preceding 
year,  the  imports  were  nearly  as  large,  but 
this  year's  export  trade  has  grown  by  nearly 
20  per  cent.  A  brief  analysis  of  this  stupen- 
dous movement  of  American  goods  to  for- 
eign countries  shows  that  whereas  there  has 
been  an  actual  falling-off  in  partly  manufac- 
tured goods,  and  scarcely  any  appreciable 
gain  in  the  completely  manufactured  articles. 


the  outward  movement  of  foodstuffs  and 
food  animals  has  increased  by  nearly  60  per 
cent,  and  raw  materials  for  use  in  manufac- 
turing have  increased  about  25  per  cent,  over 
the  year  1918.  These  extraordinarj''  figures 
reflect,  of  course,  the  work  of  the  United 
States  in  feeding  starving  Europe  through 
the  autumn  and  winter.  The  last  months  of 
the  fiscal  year  already  showed  a  trend  away 
from  the  phenomenal  shipment  of  foodstuffs 
and   toward   manufactured   exports. 

There    are    evidences    that    the 

Americans  .  n       i  r         i  i         r 

Rebuiidina      much  -  talked  -  or      demand      for 

French  Cities      a  •  J       ^        •         ^u 

American  products  in  the  re- 
storation of  the  devastated  areas  of  France 
is  becoming  a  reality.  It  was  reported  in 
July  that  a  single  contract  with  American 
firms  for  rebuilding  the  war-destroyed  area 
in  the  Nancy  district  of  France  involves  the 
expenditure  of  between  $250,000,000  and 
$500,000,000.  This  work  will  call  for  the 
replacement  of  public  buildings,  factories, 
dwellings,  roads,  bridges,  churches,  and  other 
structures  destroyed  or  injured  by  the  Ger- 
mans. The  material  to  be  used  will  nat- 
urally be  bought  in  the  cheapest  markets ;  it 
is  stated  that  contractors  can  at  present  buy 
many  classes  of  building  material  in  the 
United  States  more  advantageously  than  in 
any  other  countn,'',  and  this  is  notably  true  of 
structural  steel. 

_     ^  Early   in   July   the   Federal   Re- 

Our  Huge  '  t>       i  j      i        i. 

Stock  of  serve  rJank  removed  the  barriers 
against  the  free  exportation  of 
gola,  except  to  enemy  countries  and  to  Bol- 
shevik Russia.  The  embargo  was  raised 
several  weeks  earlier,  except  that  licenses 
were  required.  Since  the  embargo  was  lifted 
some  eighty  million  dollars  of  gold  has  been 
shipped  abroad,  chiefly  to  Spain,  Japan,  and 
South  American  countries.  Such  a  sum  is  a 
mere  bagatelle  compared  with  our  present 
American  supply  of  the  metal.  Not  only 
is  this  the  greatest  stock  of  gold  ever  held 
by  a  country  In  history;  the  United  States 
could  claim  at  the  present  juncture  prac- 
tically all  of  the  remaining  gold  in  the 
world  in  payment  for  the  merchandise  debts 
due  us.  This  favorable  balance  approxi- 
mated nine  billion  dollars  in  the  last  three 
years,  and  continues  to  mount  up.  In  fact, 
our  International  trade  position  is  attended 
with  an  embarrassment  of  riches  owing  to 
the  difficult  problem  of  arranging  payments 
for  our  excess  of  shipments  abroad  without 
bankrupting  the  nations  to  which  we  sold, 
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and  without  still  furtlu-r  raising  the  cost  of 
living  in  America  h}^  the  importation  of 
further  stocks  of  gold. 

.    ,.,    ,  AVhile  no  definite  aiinouncv'ment 

At  Work  on  .  i  r       i  i 

the  Railroad    lias   been   made   or    the   date   on 
Prot>ierr,       ^^.j^j^^j^    ^^^^    railroads   will   be   re- 
turned   to    their    private    owners,    it    is    gen- 
erally understood   that   the  transfer  will   tc 
made  sometime  near  the  end  of  this  calendar 
year.     In  the  meantime,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee   on    Interstate    Commerce — from    whose 
Chairman,  Senator  Cummins,  readers  of  the 
Reviews  of  Reviews  heard  last  month — is 
hard  at  work  on  the  complicated  problem  of 
returning  the  roads  with  such  legislation  as 
will  save  them  from  bankruptcy  and  give  the 
public   its   transportation   service   as   cheaply 
as  possible.     New  plans  for  solving  this  most 
formidable  problem   are  being  presented   to 
Congress  almost  daily.  Two  that  were  made 
public  in  July  came  from  Mr.  C.  A.  Prouty, 
formerly  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission,   and    from   President   Loree   of   the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  Company,  respectively. 
The  main  features  of  Mr.  Prout>''s  program 
provided    for   the    return    of    the    roads    on 
January  1  next  with  the  Government  retain- 
ing   certain    phases    of    control    for    another 
year.      On   the   all-important    financial    side 
of   the   problem,    Mr.    Prouty   suggests    that 
rates  should  be  made  that  would  guarantee 
a  fair  return   upon   the  value  of  the   roads, 
as  determined  by  the  Commission  on  Ph^^si- 
cal  Valuation  created  under  the  act  of  1913. 
In  Mr.  Prouty 's  plan,  railroads  which  were 
able,  under  this  rate  basis,  to  give  stockhold- 
ers a  certain  return   (say  6  or  7  per*  cent.), 
would  apply  any  surplus  earnings  as  follows : 
( 1 )   probably  2  or  3  per  cent,  should  be  in- 
vested  in   the  property,  but   this   investment 
not  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  claims   for 
additional    rates;    (2)    a    further    allowance 
for   a  guarantee   against  lean  years  and   for 
the    regular    payment    of    Interest    and    divi- 
dends;  (3)   anj"  balance  remaining  to  be  di- 
vided between  the  railway  and  the  Govern- 
ment,  the  Government  to  get  more   as  the 
earnings      Increased.        The      accumulations 
from  this  last  source  Mr.  Prouty  would  use 
in  assisting  the  weaker  roads. 

,      The     plan     proposed     by     !Mr. 
Temporary     Loree,  who  has  for  forty  years 
uaran  y      \^^^^   actlve  In   railroad  manage- 
ment.   Is    simpler    than    most    of    the    sug- 
gested   programs.       It    restricts    the    Gov- 
ernment     guaranty      of      returns      to      the 


IH'riod  ending  with  new  rate  adjust- 
ments by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. That  body  is  to  fix  a  certain 
percentage  by  which  existing  rates  are  to  be 
increased  in  order  to  meet  expenses  and  pro- 
vide proper  revenue.  Until  these  nrw 
tariffs  are  effective,  the  Federal  Government 
is  to  pay  each  system  surrendered  to  the 
Federal  control  the  difference  between  the 
actual  Income  and  the  standard  return  under 
the  present  Federal  Control  Act.  Mr. 
Loree  advises  that  the  Commerce  Commis- 
sion become  an  adjudicating  body,  and  thr.t 
its  executive  and  administrative  functions  be 
taken  over  by  a  new"  Board  of  Interstate 
Transportation.  He  would  give  jurisdiction 
over  wages  and  employment  conditions  to 
the  Commission,  and  forbid  employees  to 
strike  until  the  controversy  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commission  and  a  decision 
made,  or  until  six  months  have  passed  with- 
out a  decision.  After  a  decision  or  a  six 
months'  Interval,  a  vote  of  the  employees 
must  be  had  on  the  question  of  striking. 

Railroad       While  thcsc  many  plans  are  be- 
Expenses  stuf  ing    proposcd     for    putting    the 

Mounting  fe       r       k     ^  t^  & 

transportation  industry  or  the 
country  on  its  feet  again,  the  operating  re- 
sults of  the  roads  continue  poor  almost  be- 
yond belief.  It  w-as  reported  from  Wash- 
ington In  July  that  the  expenses  of  the 
American  railroads  w^ere  then  running  five 
million  dollars  a  day  more  than  they  showed 
under  private  control.  The  month  of  May- 
alone  brought  a  difference  between  the  net 
income  of  the  roads  and  the  standard  re- 
turn the  GovernmiCnt  must  pay  of  no  less 
than  $39,000,000.  The  result  of  such  oper- 
ating conditions,  in  discouraging  investors 
and  In  driving  capital  away  from  the  trans- 
portation industry  and  Into  other  businesses, 
is  clearly  seen  In  the  course  of  the  security 
markets  during  the  past  three  months. 
With  a  really  amazing  advance  In  the  prices 
of  securities  of  concerns  dealing  In  mOtor 
cars,  steel,  copper,  agricultural  supplies,  oil, 
railroad  equipment ;  with  new  issues  of 
stocks  and  bonds  in  these  industrial  fields 
quickly  snapped  up  by  Investors — the  bonds 
and  shares  of  railways  have  made  scarcely 
any  progress  toward  regaining  their  former, 
and  their  proper,  place  as  a  standard  channel 
of  Investment.  The  simple  and  obvious 
truth  Is  that  with  "industrials"  making  large 
profits  and  the  railroads  making  no  profits, 
and  generally  losing  money,  thrifty  Ameri- 
cans w^ill  not  put  their  money  into  railroads. 
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THE  BRITISH  DIRIGIBLE  WHICH  LAST  MONTH  CROSSED  AND  RECROSSED  THE  ATLANTIC    WITHIN   ELEVEN   DAYS 


The  period  of  sixt\-  days  begin- 
of  Air-  ning  in  mid-May  of  the  current 
year  will  always  be  memorable 
for  pioneer  achievement  in  transatlantic 
flight.  After  the  feats  of  our  own  naval 
seaplanes,  of  Alcock  and  Brown,  of  Hawker 
and  Grieve — one  thrill  pursuing  and  some- 
times overtaking  another,  week  after  week 
— it  was  left  to  the  British  Government  to 
stage  and  carry  through  to  a  successful  finish 
one  of  the  most  spectacular  attempts  yet  made 
by  man  to  cope  with  fog  and  wind  as  bars 
to  his  conquest  of  the  air.  In  the  early 
morning  hours  of  the  second  of  July  the 
great  dirigible  R-34  left  her  moorings  at 
East  Fortune,  Scotland,  manned  by  a  per- 
sonnel of  thirty  men,  including  officers,  ob- 
servers, engineers,  riggers,  and  wireless  op- 
erators. Such  a  force  was  required  for  the 
handling  of  this  giant  among  the  aircraft  of 
our  time,  with  a  length  nearly  one  hundred 
feet  greater  than  the  height  of  the  Wash- 
ington Monument,  a  diameter  equal  to  the 
beam  of  an  ocean  liner,  and  a  capacity  of 
2,000.000  cubic  feet  of  hydrogen  gas.  The 
ship  was  commanded  by  Major  G.  H.  Scott. 


Crosses 

the 
Ocean 


The  westward  progress  of  the 
great  airship,  encountering  heavy 
head  winds  and  thick  fogs,  was 
comparatively  slow  and  a  large  quantity  of 
gasoline  was  consumed,  although  the  com- 
bined horsepower  of  the  five  motors  is  con- 
siderably less  than  that  employed  on  the 
NC-4.      For  most   of   the  voyage   to   New- 


foundland the  crew  could  not  see  even  the 
ocean  itself,  yet  the  passage  w8s  safely  made 
and  from  Newfoundland  a  course  was  laid 
to  Nova  Scotia,  the  New  England  coast,  and 
Long  Island.  A  landing  was  made  at  Roose- 
velt Field,  about  twenty-five  miles  from 
New  York  City,  on  Sunday  morning, 
July  6.  The  only  danger  that  occasioned 
real  concern  arose  in  the  last  hours  of  the 
trip  from  the  diminishing  supply  of  gasoline. 
The  ship  carried  4900  gallons  of  that  useful 
commodity  and  2000  pounds  of  oil. 

„    ,  ,.         Thus  was  completed  the  first  At- 

BacH  Home       ,  .  .  .  ...  , 

in  Three  lantic  crossing  by  a  lighter-than- 
^"^'^  air  craft.  It  was  done  against 
the  prevailing  west  winds  of  the  season  and 
was  certainly  a  fair  test  of  the  dirigible's 
capacit}"  in  heavy  weather.  The  total  time 
consumed  in  covering  3130  nautical  miles 
was  108  hours  and  12  minutes.  From  land 
to  land  the  time  was  59  hours.  The  return 
journey  began  on  July  9  and  with  favoring 
winds  a  speed  of  fift)-  miles  an  hour  was 
kept  up  for  a  great  part  of  the  course.  Ire- 
land was  crossed  and  a  landing  made  in 
England  within  75  hours.  Certain  students 
of  aviation,  among  whom  Lieut.-Commander 
Read,  of  the  NC-4,  may  be  named,  are  con- 
vinced that  the  dirigible  has  great  commer- 
cial possibilities  and  that  long-distance  sched- 
ules for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and 
freight  will  be  established  between  important 
cities  in  the  near  future.  The  flight  of  the 
R-34  went  far  to  confirm  such  expectations. 
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SCENE  BEFORE  THE  GATE  TO  JERUSALEM  IN  THE  PAGEANT  "  THE  WAYFARER."  PRESENTED  AT  THE  METHODIST 

CENTENARY  CELEBRATION,  HELD  AT  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

("The   Wayfarer"'    is   a    dramatic   story   of   the   conquest  of    Christ.     It  was  written  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Crowther,  of  Seattle, 
with    musical    features   by   Professor    Kraft,    of   Columbia   University) 


_,  American     Methodism     is     cele- 

Methodist     Drating    its    Centenary    m    a    wav 

Centenary       ^u    ^  i  i  '  i_  i        ' 

that  would  once  have  been 
thought  impossible.  It  has  actually  raised 
a  fund  of  $162,000,000— more  than  $19  for 
each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  its  member- 
ship— to  show  that  it  is  in  earnest  when  it 
declares  that  the  world  is  its  field  and  that 
IVIethodist  missionaries  will  respond  to  the 
IVIacedonian  cr}^,  from  whatever  distant 
quarter  it  may  come.  Furthermore,  men  of 
vision  in  the  leadership  of  the  church  saw 
in  the  centenary  celebration  an  opportunity 
to  bring  home  to  the  American  membership 
a  sense  of  the  vastness  of  the  church's  world 
enterprise.  At  Columbus,  Ohio,  there  was 
arranged  an  exhibit  of  missionary  activities 
in  every  land.  From  June  20  to  July  10  this 
great  missionary  bazaar  was  attended  by  a 
million  persons.  A  remarkable  pageant, 
"The  Wayfarer,"  was  enacted  by  2500  per- 
formers. On  July  Fourth  the  gate  receipts 
of  the  exposition  were  said  to  have  exceeded 
those  of  the  prize  fight  at  Toledo !  Alto- 
gether the  Methodists  provided  a  new  kind 
of  show  and  one  that  was  popular  as  well  as 
edifying.  It  helped  our  Middle  West  to 
visualize  the  needs  of  far-distant  peoples. 
One  gratifying  feature  of  the  whole  cen- 
tenary effort  is  the  fact  that  Northern  and 
Southern  Methodists  have  worked  for  a 
common  cause.  Since  the  division  concern- 
ing slavery,  such  instances  have  been  rare. 


,  Our    readers    will    find    in    this 

Some  National  i  /•       i  t^  i 

Tasks  and     number   or    the    Review    several 

Problems  ^-    i  r  ^-  i       •     . 

articles  or  exceptional  interest 
and  value  relating  to  world-wide  economic 
and  social  conditions,  each  of  them  by  an  ex- 
pert authority.  Mr.  Atwood's  comprehen- 
sive account  of  the  new  growth  of  the  oil 
industry  touches  the  most  significant  of  our 
recent  American  business  developments.  Mr. 
Baxter's  story  of  Porto  Rico  in  the  war 
period  is  gratifying  as  showing  how  that 
island  is  progressing  under  good  leadership 
as  an  American  community.  Dr.  Veditz, 
w^ho  is  an  accomplished  American  economist 
and  who  knows  his  subject  well,  tells  us  of 
the  physical  and  business  requirements  of 
France  for  reconstruction;  while  Mr.  Elbert 
Baldwin,  writing  from  abroad  with  excep- 
tional sources  of  information  tells  us  of  for- 
est losses  and  of  forestry  plans  for  England 
and  France.  The  discussion  of  our  own  im- 
migration problems  will  be  aided  by  i\Ir. 
McGlllIcuddy's  account  of  the  new  and 
striking  policies  that  have  been  adopted  by 
our  Canadian  neighbors.  Mr.  Wade,  who 
has  been  one  of  the  Army's  statistical  and 
historical  experts  during  the  war  period, 
summarizes  America's  war  effort  with  facts, 
figures,  and  charts.  In  a  way  that  must  aston- 
ish even  those  who  are  well  informed.  The 
huge  totals  of  economic  output  for  war  pur- 
poses that  are  officially  disclosed  can  hardly 
be  comprehended. 
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{From  June   i^  to   July   75,  iQig) 


THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE 

June  16. — The  revised  terms  offered  to  Ger- 
many are  handed  to  Count  Brockdorff-Rantzau, 
head  of  the  German  delegation,  who  leaves  Ver- 
sailles to  present  them  to  the  National  Assembly. 

June  22. — The  German  National  Assembly  at 
Weimar,  by  vote  of  237  to  138,  authorizes  the 
signing  of  the  peace   treat>\ 

June  23. — The  German  Government  formally 
communicates  its  readiness  to  accept  and  sign  the 
peace  conditions  imposed,  after  applying  for  and 
failing  to  receive  a  two-day  extension  of  time 
because   of   a   political   crisis   at   home. 

A  mob  of  officers  and  sailors  in  Berlin  seizes 
French  battle  flags  of  1871  in  the  War  Museum 
and  burns  them,  to  thwart  the  treaty  agreement 
which   provided    for   their    return    to   France. 

June  25. — Dr.  Theobald  von  Bethmann-Hollweg 
informs  the  Peace  Conference  that  as  German 
Chancellor  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  bears 
sole  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  the  Kaiser,  and 
he  urgently  requests  that  he  and  not  the  Kaiser 
be  placed  on   trial. 

June  2S. — The  Allied  Council — replying  to  a 
Turkish  note  pleading  for  mild  peace  terms — 
declares  that  the  circumstances  under  which 
Turkey  entered  the  war  and  waged  war  have 
thrown  upon  the  victors  the  duty  of  determining 
her  destiny. 

June  28. — The  peace  treaty  is  signed  at  Ver- 
sailles by  representatives  of  Germany  and  the 
Allied  and  associated  powers;  the  Chinese  dele- 
gates refused  to  sign,  in  protest  against  the 
Shantung  settlement;  for  Germany  the  treaty-  is 
signed  by  Dr.  Hermann  Miiller,.  Minister  of  For- 
eign  Affairs,  and   Dr.  Johannes  Bell. 

June  29. — President  Wilson  sails  from  France, 
the  other  members  of  the  American  peace  dele- 
gation  remaining. 

June  30. — The  text  of  the  treaty  accepted  by 
Poland,  framed  by  the  Allied  and  associated 
powers,  is  made  public  at  Paris. 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

June  16. — The  Senate  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  is  urged  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr. 
Baker,  and  the  Chief  of  Staff,  General  March, 
to  provide  for  an   army  of   500,000  men. 

The  House  passes  the  Naval  Appropriation 
bill;  $15,000,000  is  provided  for  naval  aviation, 
only  one-third  of  the  Department's  recommenda- 
tion. 

June  17. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Knox  (Rep.,  Pa.t 
speaks  in  support  of  his  resolution  to  separate 
the  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  from  the 
peace  treaty,  demanding  more  time  for  considera- 
tion of  the  covenant  and  opportunit\'  for  deliberate 
decision  on  the  wisdom  of  the  United  States  join- 
ing the  League. 

The    House    Committee    investigating    the    Ad- 
ministration's conduct  of  the  war  forms  five  sub- 
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committees — on  aviation,  camps  and  cantonments, 
expenditures  abroad,  quartermaster  corps  and 
ordnance. 

June  18. — Both  branches  vote  for  repeal  of  the 
"daylight-saving"  law,  to  take  effect  at  the  end 
of  the  present  summer. 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  McCumber  (Rep.  N.  D.) 
speaks  at  length  in  defense  of  the  covenant  of 
the   League   of  Nations. 

June  19. — The  Senate  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs  is  urged  by  Secretary  Daniels  to  increase 
the  House  provision  for  aviation. 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Thomas  (Dem.,  Colo.)  speaks 
at  length  in  criticism  of  the  Knox  resolution  and 
charges   the   Republicans   with   playing   politics. 

The  House,  without  roll-call,  passes  the  bill  to 
restore  telephone  and  telegraph  lines  to  their 
owners. 

June  21. — The  Senate  Republicans  opposing  the 
covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  are  advised  by 
Elihu  Root,  former  Secretary  of  State  (in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Lodge  of  Massachusetts),  to  register  their 
objections  by  a  qualifying  resolution,  adopted  with 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

June  23. — The  Senate  Committee  on  Naval  Af- 
fairs completes  consideration  of  the  annual  appro- 
priation bill,  carrying  $646,272,000. 

June  24. — The  Senate  votes  to  provide  for  an 
army  of  400,000  men;  the  House  had  made  pro- 
vision for  only  300,000. 

Senate  and  House  conferees  on  the  bill  turning 
back  the  "wire"  systems  to  their  owners  agree 
upon  August  1  as  the  date  when  the  transfer 
should   be  made. 

June  25. — The  Senate  passes  the  Army  appro- 
priation bill,  carrying  $880,000,000. 

June  26. — The  Senate  passes  the  Naval  appro- 
priation bill,  after  increasing  the  amount  available 
for  aviation. 

In  the  House,  the  Judiciary  Committee  com- 
pletes its  draft  of  a  bill  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  prohibition  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
(effective  January,  1920)  and  of  the  war-time  pro- 
hibition act   (effective  July  1,  1919). 

June  27. — Senate  and  House  conferees  agree 
upon  an  army  strength  of  325,000. 

June  28. — The  Senate  passes  the  Sundry  Civil 
appropriation  bill,  last  of  the  supply  measures. 

June  30. — In  the  Senate  Mr.  Borah  (Rep.,  Id.) 
asserts  that  financial  and  business  interests  are 
back  of  propaganda  to  force  the  Senate  to  accept 
the  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Both  branches  adjourn  until  July  8,  having 
passed  all  appropriation  measures  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1. 

July  9. — In  the  House,  the  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  Mr.  Campbell  (Rep.,  Kan.) 
offers  a  resolution  making  it  unlawful  for  the 
President  to  absent  himself  from  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
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©  Press  Illustrating  Service 

ADMINISTRATION  LEADERS  WHO  MET  PRESIDENT  WILSON  IN  NEW  YORK  BAY,  LAST  MONTH.  ON  HIS  RETURN 

FROM  EUROPE 

(This  snapshot  gives  summer  portraits  of  the  Vice-President,  five  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  former 
Speaker  of  the  House.  From  left  to  right,  are:  Secretary  Lane,  Secretary  Baker,  Secretary  Wilson,  Vice- 
President   Marshall.   Secretary    Glass,    Secretary    Daniels,    and    Congressman    Champ    Clark) 


July  10. — In  the  Senate,  President  Wilson  pre- 
sents the  peace  treaty  and  explains  the  atmosphere 
in  which  the  peace  delegates  worked. 

July  14. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Swanson  (Dem., 
Va.)  delivers  an  address  in  support  of  the  peace 
treaty  and  the  League  of  Nations  which  is  under- 
stood to  represent  the  President's  views. 

The  House  fails  to  pass  the  Agricultural  Ap- 
propriation bill  (carrying  repeal  of  the  Daylight 
Saving  law)  over  the  President's  veto,  although 
the  measure  receives  247  votes  to  135;  in  con- 
sidering the  prohibition  enforcement  bill,  the 
House  rejects  an  amendment  permitting  the  sale 
of  beer  containing  not  more  than  2.75  per  cent, 
of   alcohol. 

July  15. — In  the  Senate  debate  on  the  peace 
treaty,  Mr.  Lodge  (Rep.,  Mass.)  declares  that  the 
Shantung  provision  was  a  bribe  to  Japan ;  Mr. 
Norris  (Rep.,  Neb.)  also  assails  the  "outrage  per- 
petuated on  China." 

AMERICAN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

June  16. — The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  announces 
that  the  Pacific  Fleet  will  be  made  equal  in 
strength  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  with  the  Asiatic 
Fleet  a  third  main  division. 

The  President  nominates  Norman  Hapgood  to 
be  Minister  to  Denmark,  Richard  Crane  to  be 
Minister  to  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  Hugh  S.  Gibson 
to  be  Minister  to  Poland. 

The  woman-suffrage  amendment  is  ratified 
unanimously  by  the  New  York  legislature  in  spe- 
cial session;  the  legislatures  of  Ohio  and  Kansas 
also  approved  the  amendment. 


June  17. — The  Illinois  legislature  ratifies  the 
woman-suffrage  amendment  a  second  time,  to  cor- 
rect an  error. 

June  19. — The  Wisconsin  Assembly  rejects  a 
bill  radically  increasing  income  and  corporation 
taxes,  after  widespread  opposition  throughout  the 
State. 

June  20. — The  Secretary  of  War  announces  that 
26,450  men  will  be  enlisted  for  special  patrol  duty 
along  the  Mexican  border. 

June  24. — The  Pennsylvania  Senate  (following 
similar  action  in  the  House)  passes  a  bill  per- 
mitting the  manufacture  and  sale  of  beer  contain- 
ing not  more  than  2.75  per  cent,  of  alcohol ;  Gov- 
ernor Sproul  announces  that  he  will  veto  the 
measure. 

The  woman-suffrage  amendment  is  ratified  by 
the  Pennsylvania  House,  completing  legislative 
action. 

June  25. — The  Massachusetts  legislature  com- 
pletes ratification  of  the  woman-suffrage  amend- 
ment. 

June  26. — At  a  referendum  election,  the  voters 
of  North  Dakota  ratify  by  small  pluralities  seven 
radical  measures  fathered  by  the  Non-Partisan 
League  and  passed  by  the  legislature. 

June  28. — A  cable  message  from  President  Wil- 
son intimates  that  when  demobilization  is  termi- 
nated he  will  remove  war-time  prohibition  so 
far  as  it  applies  to  wines  and  beers. 

June  30. — President  Wilson,  on  board  the 
George  Washington  in  the  Atlantic,  signs  the 
Railroad    Deficiency    appropriation    bill    and    the 
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GENERAL     PERSHING     ARRIVING     AT     \'ERSAILLES     TO 
WITNESS    THE    SIGNING    OF    THE    PEACE    TREATY 

(With  the  end  of  war  and  the  withdrawal  of  Ameri- 
can troops  from  Germany  and  France,  General  Persh- 
ing is  expected  soon  to  return  to  the  United  State?, 
where   plans   are   already    on    foot   to   welcome    him) 

annual  Indian  appropriation  bill,  carried  to  him 
by  the  east-bound  Great  Northern ;  the  measures 
become  effective  immediately  by  "wireless"  noti- 
fication to  Washington,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Government's  fiscal  year. 

July  1. — Prohibition  goes  into  effect  throughout 
the  United  States,  with  saloons  in  some  sections 
continuing  to  sell  beer  containing  not  more  than 
2.75    per  cent,  of   alcohol. 

The  Post  Office  Department  announces  the  in- 
auguration of  airplane  mail  service  between  New 
York  and  Chicago,  with  changes  of  planes  at  Bel- 
font   (Pa.)    and   Cleveland. 

July  2. — The  Iowa  Legislature  ratifies  the 
woman-suffrage    amendment. 

July  3. — The  War  Department  orders  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  armv  to  its  peace  strength  bv  Septem- 
ber 30— from  965,000  to  233,000. 

The  Missouri  legislature  ratifies  the  woman- 
suffrage  amendment,  being  the  eleventh  State  to 
adopt  it. 

July  4. — The  acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Clarence  Ousley,  calls  attention  to  unwarranted 
high  retail  prices  for  beef  products,  while  whole- 
sale prices  have  decreased  25  per  cent,  in  four 
months  owing  to  lack  of  demand. 

July  5. — Treasury  statistics  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30  show  disbursements  of  nearlv 
$35,000,000,000,  compared  with  $20,000,000,000  in 
the   previous  year. 


July  6. — United  States  Senator  Phelan  declares 
that  the  Japanese  are  violating  the  "gentlemen's 
agreement"  regarding  immigration,  and  that  the 
rural  birth  rate  in  a  Southern  California  count>' 
is   one-third  Japanese. 

July  8. — President  Wilson  returns  to  the  United 
States,  after  an  absence  of  seven  months  in  Europe 
(with  the  exception  of  a  hasty  visit  home  at  the 
end  of  February). 

July  9. — The  Secretary  of  War  reports  to  the 
finance  committees  of  Congress  on  America's  war 
revenues  and  expenses;  he  estimates  the  cost  of 
the  war  at  $30,000,000,000,  including  $9,000,000,000 
loaned  to  the  Allies;  29  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of 
war  was  met  out  of  tax  receipts. 

July  10. — The  President  nominates  H.  Percival 
Dodge,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  Minister  to  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and   Slovenes. 

Edward  X.  Hurley  resigns  the  office  of  chair- 
man  of  the   United   States   Shipping   Board. 

July  11. — The  Federal  Trade  Commission  re- 
ports to  the  President  on  the  growth  of  power  of 
the  five  packers  in  the  meat  industry,  which 
"threatens  the  freedom  of  the  market  of  the  coun- 
try's  food   industries." 

July  12. — The  President  vetoes  the  Agricultural 
Appropriation  bill,  disapproving  of  the  "rider"  re- 
pealing the  daylight-saving  law;  he  also  vetoes 
the  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  bill  because  of 
its  small  provision  for  rehabilitation  of  wounded 
war  veterans. 

July  15. — It  is  announced  that  American  troops 
remaining    overseas    aggregate    337,339. 

FOREIGN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

June  18. — The  Russian  Government  fails  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  meet  the  maturing  $50,000,000  three- 
year   notes   floated   in   the   United   States   in    1916. 

June  19. — The  ministry  of  Premier  Orlando  in 
Italy  is  unexpected!}'  overthrown  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  by  vote  of  259  to  78,  after  the  Premier 
explains  the  Government's  policy  and  asks  for 
discussion  in  secret  session. 

June  20. — The  German  cabinet  resigns,  Chancel- 
lor Scheidemann  holding  to  his  announced  de- 
termination not  to  accept  the  peace  terms  offered 
by  the  Allies. 

June  21. — Francesco  Nitti,  former  Minister  of 
Finance,  becomes  Premier  of  Ital\',  with  Tommaso 
Tittoni  as  Foreign  Minister. 

Gustav  Adolf  Bauer,  former  Minister  of  Labor, 
forms  a  cabinet  in  Germany,  with  Herman  Miil- 
ler,  the  Majority  Socialist  leader,  as  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 

June  22. — The  Coal  Commission  which  investi- 
gated the  mining  situation  in  Great  Britain,  sub- 
mits four  reports;  the  main  reports,  signed  by 
Justice  Sir  John  Sankey,  recommends  immediate 
acquisition  of  the  mines   by  the   Government. 

June  24. — The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
passes  a  bill  establishing  an  eight-hour  work  day 
on  all  public  and  private  vessels. 

June  26. — The  municipality  of  Berlin  acquires 
the   street-railway   lines,    paying  with   bonds. 

June  28. — A  new  Portuguese  ministry  is  formed, 
with  Senhor  Cardoso  as  Premier. 

June  30. — Premier  Clemenceau  presents  the 
peace  treaty  to  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
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Julv  2. — III  the  French  Chamber  the  (J<)\crii- 
ment's  reconstruction  program  is  outlined,  involv- 
ing expenditures  of  $8, ()()(), 000,000  and  including,' 
work  on  railroads,  canals,  harbors,  and  buildings. 

July  3. — Rioting  in  Florence,  Italy,  in  protest 
against  the  high  cost  of  living,  results  in  the  loot- 
ing of  food  stores. 

July  4. — Peruvian  troops  and  police  in  the 
capital  take  President  Pardo  prisoner  and  pro- 
claim Augusto  H.  Leguia  President,  as  a  method 
of  settJing  the   disjnited    election   of   May    18. 

In  the  British  House  of  Commons  the  Woman's 
Emancipation  bill  (backed  by  the  Labor  Party* 
is  defeated  after  announcement  is  made  that  a 
C^overnment  measure  will  be  introduced  placing 
the  men  and  women  on  e(iual  terms  in  civil  and 
judicial   matters. 

July  5. — The  popular  movement  in  protest 
against  the  high  cost  of  living  spreads  throughout 
Italy  and  results  in  price  reductions  in  many 
cities. 

July  8, — The  Crimea  is  officially  reported  by 
the  British  War  Office  to  have  been  cleared  of 
Bolshevist  elements  by  the  advancing  troops  under 
Cieneral    Denekin. 

The  German  Minister  of  Finance,  Mathias 
Erzberger,  addresses  the  National  Assembly  on 
the  financial  situation,  warning  of  "terrible"  taxes 
to  remove  the  floating  debt  of  72,000,000,000 
marks  and  hinting  at  a  levy  on  fortunes  and  cap- 
ital. 

July  9. — Premier  Nitti  addresses  the  Italian 
Chamber,  pleading  for  and  promising  main- 
tenance of  friendly  relations  with  the  Allies,  and 
reminding  the  Deputies  that  the  present  state  of 
unrest  is  not  peculiar  to   Italy. 

President  Ebert  of  Germany  signs  the  bill  rati- 
fying the  peace  treaty. 

July  11. — A  Turkish  court  martial  investigating 
the  Government's  war  acts  condemns  to  death 
Enver  Pasha,  Talaat  Bey,  and  Djemel  Pasha — 
all  of  whom  have  fled. 

July  12. — The  first  chamber  of  the  Dutch  Par- 
liament votes  to  introduce  woman  suffrage  in 
Holland. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  America  makes  public  a  report  from  mission- 
aries on  Japanese  atrocities  in  Korea,  involving 
religious  and  political  persecution. 

Jose  Pardo,  deposed  President  of  Peru,  is  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  country  in  exile. 

July  14. — Bastile  Day,  France's  national  holi- 
day, is  celebrated  by  a  triumphal  victory  parade 
in  Paris,  in  which  General  Pershing  and  Ameri- 
can troops  play  a  conspicuous  part. 

July  15. — A  national  council  of  French  Social- 
ists decides  overwhelmingly  to  vote  against  the 
peace  treaty. 

INTERNATIONAL  REUTIONS 

June  16. — American  troops  which  crossed  the 
border  into  Mexico  return  to  the  American  side; 
a  Villa  camp  was  broken  up  and  forty-five  Mexi- 
can bandits  killed,  the  loss  of  American  lives 
being  two. 

June  18. — A  British  submarine  sinks  the  Rus- 
sian cruiser   Oleg   near   Kronstadt. 

June  19. — The  Carranza  government  informs 
the   United   States   that  steps  have  been    taken   to 


protect  .Amciican  citizens  in  the  state  of  (hi- 
luiahua. 

President  Wilson,  guest  of  King  Albert  at  a 
tlinner  in  Brussels,  pays  warm  tribute  to  the  King 
as  a  democratic  statesman  and  to  the  spirit  of  tin- 
Belgian  people;  he  also  addresses  tlie  members 
of   the    Belgian    parliament. 

June  20. — Dr.  Epitacio  Pessoa,  president-elect 
of  Brazil,  arrives  in  the  United  States  on  his 
way  home  from   Europe. 

June  23. — The  "President  of  the  Irish  Re- 
public" Prof.  Eamon  de  Valera  of  Dublin  Uni- 
versity, arrives  in  New  York,  his  native  city,  and 
opens  head(|uarters  from  \vhich  to  seek  moral  and 
financial    aid. 

July  2. — It  is  reported  from  W^arsaw  that 
Polish  forces  have  started  a  counter-offensive 
against  the  Ukrainians  on  the  (/alician-Volhynian 
front. 

July  5. — The  five  youngest  sons  of  the  former 
(/erman  Emperor  telegraph  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land their  readiness  to  stand  trial  in  place  of 
their   father. 

July  7. — The  republic  of  Salvador  sends  a  note 
to  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua,  propos- 
ing mutual  friendly  action  looking  toward  restora- 
tion of  harmony  in   Costa  Rica. 

July  9. — The  peace  treaty  is  ratified  by  the 
German  National  Assembly,  by  vote  of  208  to 
115,  with  99  members  not  voting. 

July  12. — The  French  and  British  governments 
authorize  resumption  of  commercial  relations  with 
Germany. 

July  14. — The  United  States  Government  au- 
thorizes resumption  of  commercial  relations  with 
Germany. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

June  17. — Telephone  operators  in  California 
quit  work  to  enforce  demands  for  higher  wages 
and  non-interference  with  union  organization. 

June  18. — The  telephone  strike  spreads  from 
California  to  Nevada. 

June  21. — The  German  fleet  interned  in  Brit- 
ish waters,  under  the  armistice,  is  scuttled  by  its 
Cjerman  crews ;  twenty  battleships  and  cruisers 
are  sunk,  besides  many  destroyers. 

June  22. — Sixty  persons  are  killed  in  a  tornado 
which  destroys  the  business  section  of  Fergus 
Falls,  Minn. 

June  23. — Seven  army  airplanes  arrive  at  Bos- 
ton, completing  a  flight  of  3276  miles  from  Dal- 
las, Tex.,  begun  on  May  15. 

June  25. — The  general  strike  in  Winnipeg, 
which  had  lasted  for   six  weeks,   is   declared   off. 

June  29. — Earth  shocks  in  Tuscany,  Italy,  cause 
the  death  of  127  persons;  thousands  are  rendered 
homeless. 

July  1. — The  United  States  Navy  dirigible  air- 
ship C-8  explodes  on  the  ground  near  Baltimore. 

July  2. — The  giant  British  dirigible  airship 
R-34  starts  from  Edinburgh  on  a  transatlantic 
flight  to  New  York. 

July  4. — The  heavyweight  championship  of  the 
world  is  won  by  Jack  Dempsey,  who  defeats  Jess 
Willard  after  three  rounds  of  fighting  at  Toledo, 
Ohio,  before  45,000  spectators. 
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^0  Bachrach 

THE    LATE    DR.    ABRAHAM     JACOBI 

(Dr.  Jacobi  had  come  to  the  United  States  in  1853, 
after  detention  in  Germany  for  participation  in  the 
revolutionary  movement.  He  began  to  practice  in  New 
York,  and  became  a  leading  authority  on  children's 
diseases.  Although  eighty-nine  years  old  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  on  July  11,  he  had  kept  abreast  of  his  pro- 
fession  and   was   one   of   New  York's   foremost  citizens) 

July  6. — The  British  dirigible  airship  R-34  ar- 
rives at  Roosevelt  Field,  near  New  York  City, 
having  crossed  the  ocean  from  Scotland  (3200 
miles)  in  4^  days,  carrying  31  persons. 

The  United  States  Na\'y  transport  Great  North- 
ern, arriving  at  New  York,  establishes  a  new 
record  for  transatlantic  round  trip — 12  days,  1 
hour,  and  35  minutes,  remaining  only  five  hours 
at  Brest,  France,  while  discharging  cargo  and 
receiving  troops. 

July  10. — The  British  airship  R-34  sails  over 
New  York  in  the  early  morning  and  starts  for 
home. 

A  tie-up  of  coastwise  shipping  along  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  is  threatened  by  a  strike  of  deck- 
hands and  enginemen  in  the  port  of  New  York, 
who  demand  higher  wages. 

July  13. — The  airship  R34  arrives  at  an  air 
station  in  England,  completing  her  return  trip 
across  the  Atlantic  in   3   days   and   3   hours. 

OBITUARY 

June  16. — Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Melville  King,  of 
Providence,  a  widely  known  Baptist  clergj'- 
man,   80. 

June  18. — Gen.  Fernando  Figueroa,  president 
of  Salvador  from   1907  to  1911. 

June  19. — Dr.  Harry  J.  Haiselden,  the  Chicago 
physician  noted  for  his  refusal  to  perform  opera- 
tions on   hopelessly   defective   children. 

June  25. — Pierre  P.  Carp,  former  Premier  of 
Rumania,   82. 

June  27. — John  A.  Leach,  first  Grand  Master 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Enginemen  and 


Firemen,    76.    .     .     .    John    K.    Stewart,    a    former 
Member  of  Congress  from  New  York,  65. 

June  28. — William  Philip  Schreiner,  former 
High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa  in  Eng- 
land, 62. 

June  30.— Read-Adm.  William  Swift,  U.  S.  N., 
retired,  71.  .  .  ,  Baron  Rayleigh  (John  William 
Strutt),  a  distinguished  British  chemist,  76. 

July  1. — Sir  John  Tomlinson  Brunner,  the  Brit- 
ish  alkali  magnate,   77. 

July  2. — Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  president  of 
the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion from  1904  to  1915,  72.  .  .  .  Lemuel  Ely 
Quigg,  ex-Congressman  from  New  York  and  for- 
merly prominent  in  the  Republican  organiza- 
tion, 56. 

July  5. — Nathaniel  Bowditch  Potter,  a  dis- 
tinguished New  York  surgeon  and  editor  of 
medical   books,  49. 

July  7. — George  R.  Webb,  a  Baltimore  capitalist 
noted  as  organizer  of  street  railway  and  tele- 
graph systems,  60. 

July  8. — John  Fox,  Jr.,  author  of  widely  read 
books  of  fiction  based  on  mountaineer  life,  56. 

July  9. — George  Edward  Ide,  president  of  the 
Home  Life  Insurance  Company,  59. 

July  10 — Edward  Abeles,  a  widely  known  actor 
in  musical  comedies,  48. 

July  11. — Dr.  Abraham  Jacobi,  of  New  York, 
noted  authority  on  pediatrics  and  known  as  the 
dean  of  the  American  medical  profession,  89.  .  .  . 
Rear-Adm.  Adolph  Marix,  U.  S.  N.,  retired, 
71.  .  .  .  Edouard  de  Billy,  recently  acting  as 
French  High  Commissioner  to  the  United 
States,  54. 

July  12. — Albert  Vickers,  formerly  head  of  a 
great  English  steel  and  airplane  industry,  81.  .  .  . 
Dr.  W.  Max  Muller,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania,     a      foremost      authority      on      ancient 

Egypt,  57. 

July  13.— Brig.-Gen.  Henry  E.  Noyes,  U.  S.  A., 
retired,  79. 

July  14. — Sir  Percv  Sanderson,  British  Consul- 
General  at  New  York  from  1894  to  1907,  77. 


©  Bradley 

ANNA    HOWARD    SHAW  JOHN    FOX,    JR. 

(Woman-suffrage    leader.  (^Author    of   widely    read 

ordained       preacher,       and  books    of    fiction    on    moun- 

graduate    physician.      Born  taineer   life.     Born  in   Ken- 

Februarv     14,     1847;     died  tuckv  in  1863;  died  at  Nash- 

July   2,  '1919)  ville',  Tenn.,  on  July  8,  1919) 


CARTOONS,  NATIONAL  AND 
INTERNATIONAL 


OUR    SENATORIAL    HAMLET  SAFELY     THROUGH     THE    FOG    AND     STORM — BUT     ^•0\V 
"To    ratify   or  not   to  ratify;    that    is   the  DANGEROUS  RAPIDS   TO   SHOOT ! 

_,  ^     ^  question."  -p^^^    Central    Press   Association    (Cleveland) 

rrom  the  Sf^okcsman-Review  (Spokane,  Wash.) 


THE 


USING   THE  BURNING  GLASS   ON   THE    SENATE 

OPPOSITION 

From  the   World   (New  York) 


LOOKING   A    GIFT    HORSE   IN    THE    MOUTH 
From    the   Beacon    (Wichita,    Kansas  ■ 
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THE    AMERICAX    REVIEJr    OE    REJlEirS 


THE     PROFITEER     BROTHERS HIGH-CLASS     BEEF 

MARKETEERS 
From  Central  Press  Association   (Cleveland) 

AS  a  relief  from  the  Peace  Conference 
and  other  disturbing  topics  the  cartoon- 
makers  turn  with  zest  to  domestic  themes — 
profiteering,  woman  suffrage,  trade  expan- 
sion, national  extravagance,  and,  last  but  not 
least,  prohibition. 


THE    INCUBUS 

Ai3Itator:  "Why  don't  you  get  a  move  on?" 
Capitalist:    "Why    don't   you    call   your   men    off  ami 
slip  those   weights?" 

Fro^  the  Passing  Show  (London) 


THE    REST    ARE    EASY 

From  the  Journal   (Jersey  City) 


STRANGE  BEDFELLOWS 
From  the  Times   (Xew  York) 


two's  company,  three's  a  crowd 

From  Xhe  Retiihlic  (St.  Louis) 
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THE  LEAK  OF  NATIONS 
From  the  Chronicle  (San  Francisco) 

There  is  plenty  of  "punch"  in  the  Detroit 
News  picture  of  the  change  in  the  Mexican 
border  situation — a  marked  contrast  with 
the  New  York  World's  rather  subdued  and 
saddened  attitude  towards  the  "dry"  law. 
In  "Declined  with  Thanks,"  the  implication 
is  that  Congress  and  the  President  are  equal- 
ly eager  to  pass  on  the  responsibility  of  war- 
time prohibition. 


MAKING    A    BIG   CUT 
From   the   Star   (Miles   City,   Mont.) 


DECLINED   WITH    THANKS 
From  the  World  (New  York) 


HE  S    A   REGULAR    GUV    NOW 
From  the  News  (Detroit) 


suRvrv'ORS  r 

From  the   World   (New  York) 
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THE    AMERICAN   REVIEW    OF    REVIEUS 


THE   PHILANDERER 

Si.v.v  Fein*:  "Be  mine." 

President  Wilson:  "I  do  hope  I  haven't  given  you 
too  much  encouragement — but  I  can  never  be  more  than 
a  brother  to  you." — From  Punch  (London) 

On  this  page  President  Wilson  is  repre- 
sented as  blandly  deprecating  Ireland's  ad- 
vances, as  hectored  and  annojed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, as  appealed  to  by  his  countrj^men  to 
tackle  another  autocracy — the  H.  C.  of  L, — 
and  as  renouncing  the  Turkish  mandatory. 


THE    LONG    ARM     OF    INTERFEREN'CE 

THE  SHADE  OF  ABE  LINCOLN!  "My  dear  Wash'n'ton, 
I  reckon  that  crabbin'  and  capsizin'  his  own  reprsen- 
tative  at  cr't'cal  moments  aflfords  the  American 
Senator  more  real  gilt-edged  en-joyment  than  a 
truckload  of  water-melons  on  a  hot  day  in 
N'Orleens." 

From  the  Bystander    (London) 


I 


HEY,     MISTER     PRESIDENT,     THERE'S     ANOTHER 

AUTOCRACY    TO    LICK" 

From    the    Cithen    (Brooklyn,    N.    Y.) 


THE   GREAT   RENUNCIATION 

PRESIDENT    Wilson:   "No.       I    don't    think     it    quite 
suits    my    austere    type    of    beauty."      [It    is    reported 
that   the    United    States   of    America   have    declined   to 
accept  a  mandate   for  Constantinople.] 
From  Punch    (London) 
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(As   \vc   imagined   it")  (As   it   is) 

THE    PEACK    OF    1919 
From  Nebelspaltcr    (Zurich,   SwitzerlaHcl) 
[The    inscription    over    the    door    is    the    familiar    otie 
from    Dante.    "All    hope    abandon,    ye   who    enter    here"J 

On  this  page  the  reader  will  find  cartoons 
reproduced  from  periodicals  published  in  Eu- 
ropean countries  which  had  remained  neutral 
throughout  the  war.  During  the  long 
months  of  peace  negotiation  there  has  been 
evident  in  this  neutral  press  a  tendency  to 
criticize  the  Allies  on  the  ground  of  undue 
severity  towards  the  defeated  Germany. 


WORLD  PEACE  OF  VERSAILLES — THE   CHILD   EXTF.RS 
From  De  Notervkraker   (Amsterdam,   Holland) 


FOCH  :    ''^GUARANTEES  !       WE    MUST    HAVE    GUAR- 
ANTEES   THAT   HE    WON^T   ATTACK    US    AGAIN.       I 
PROPOSE    WE    TAKE    AWAY    HIS    CRUTCHES  \" 
From  Nehelspalter  (Zurich,  Switzerland) 


VICTORY 
From  De  Amsterdammer    (Amsterdam,   Holland) 


Who  was  guilty 
is  a  question  hard 
to    unravel. 

From  Exhx   (Christiania,  Xorway) 


It  is  much  easier  to  see  who  is 
responsible  for  the  next  war. 


PEACE  WITH  GERMANY 

BY  FRANK  H.   SIMONDS 


I.    Armistice  Coxditioxs 

THE  month  which  has  passed  since  I 
wrote  my  last  article  for  this  magazine 
has  seen  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  Germany.  We  are  now,  save  for  the 
formality  of  ratification,  at  the  end  of  five 
years  of  war,  seven  months  and  a  half  of 
which  have  been  consumed  by  the  negotia- 
tions which  have  ended  in  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  By  an  odd  coincidence,  the  date 
of  the  signing  of  the  document  was  the  anni- 
versary of  the  assassination  at  Serajevo  which 
set  in  motion  the  series  of  events  which  led 
to  the  World  War  itself. 

Now,  at  the  outset  of  this  article  I  should 
like  to  suggest  a  comparison  between  the 
Europe  that  existed  at  the  time  of  the  armis- 
tice and  the  Europe  which  exists  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  when  the  statesmen  and  diplo- 
mats  in  Paris  have  completed  approximately 
one-tenth  of  their  gigantic  task  of  reorgan- 
izing the  boundaries  and  readjusting  the  re- 
lations between  nations. 

On  N^ovember  11,  when  the  armistice  was 
signed,  two  of  the  great  nations  which  had 
played  commanding  parts  in  the  opening  of 
the  struggle  had  collapsed,  one  into  mere 
chaos,  the  other  into  a  welter  of  separate 
nationalities,  while  a  third,  the  greatest  of 
the  enemy  nations,  was  in  the  throes  of  a  rev- 
olution, which  had  produced  a  cascade  of 
thrones  and  a  flight  of  royalties.  Russia  was 
in  the  hands  of  Bolshevists,  Austria-Hungary 
was  crumbling  to  complete  ruin,  Germany 
was  taking  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of 
revolution. 

Meantime  in  all  central  and  eastern  Eu- 
rope, subject  nationalities  were  clamoring 
for  recognition,  new  nations  were  arising. 
There  was  a  sense  in  all  the  world  of  the 
arrival  of  a  great  day  of  liberation.  Poles, 
Rumanians,  Czechoslovaks,  Jugo  -  Slavs, 
Greeks,  the  people  of  the  "lost  Provinces" 
of  France  and  of  the  Italia  Irredenta  were 
rising  to  freedom.  The  old  tyranny  was 
ending.  The  old  masters  were  in  flight  or 
helpless.  With  the  strain  of  the  long  strug- 
gle removed,  there  w'as  a  sense  of  jubilation 
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and  of  happiness  all  over  the  face  of  the 
world,  save  only  among  the  people  of  the 
Central  Empires. 

In  that  momentary  jubilation  little  or 
nothing  was  seen  of  the  difficulties  that  lay 
before  the  peacemakers.  Little  or  nothing 
was  realized  of  the  extent  of  the  task  to  re- 
store the  ordinary  machinery  of  life,  to  re- 
place the  fallen  systems  of  government  by 
new  systems,  to  meet  and  vanquish  the  per- 
ils of  Bolshevism,  the  dangers  of  anarchy, 
to  put  the  world  on  its  feet  again.  Once 
the  actual  fighting  was  over,  the  German 
foe  defeated  and  disarmed,  there  was  a  pro- 
found conviction  that  peace  would  return 
as  naturally  as  day  after  night. 

It  was  in  this  mood  that  the  people  of 
Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  looked 
upon  the  assembling  of  the  Peace  Conference. 
It  was  in  the  conviction  that  he  came  to 
perform  miracles  that  the  people  of  Britain, 
of  France,  of  Italy,  welcomed  President  W^il- 
son.  In  some  mysterious  fashion  the  suffer- 
ing millions  of  Europe  conceived  that  the 
President  of  the  one  western  nation  unex- 
hausted by  the  war  would  unwind  all  the 
tangle  of  problems  which  had  confronted 
and  bested  three  centuries  and  more  of  Euro- 
pean statesmen. 

The  truth,  the  unmistakable  truth,  is  that 
in  this  time  when  the  armistice  had  just  been 
signed,  no  one  perceived  the  extent  of  the 
destruction  the  w^ar  had  wrought,  in  insti- 
tutions as  in  men,  in  systems  of  government 
quite  as  much  as  in  the  economic  systems  of 
the  world.  The  ruined  cities,  the  devas- 
tated fields,  the  destroyed  communications, 
the  almost  complete  paralysis  of  the  machin- 
er}'  of  production  and  distribution,  the  over- 
turn of  much  that  had  represented  order  and 
method — these  things  were  forgotten  by  those 
who  cheered  the  coming  of  the  end  of  the 
fighting. 

At  the  same  time,  men  and  women  ex- 
pected that  the  Peace  Conference  would 
make  a  prompt  end  of  their  tasks,  that  the 
new  frontiers  would  be  speedily  drawn,  that 
the  terms  of  the  peace  treaty  would  be  ac- 
cepted   by    the    defeated    enemy,    and    four 
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years  and  a  half  of  tlie  inost  gigantic  up- 
heaval known  to  history  swiftly  and  com- 
pletely liquidated.  It  was  in  this  mood  that 
mankind  turned  to  the  Paris  Conference. 
The  subject  people  expected  liberty,  the  hun- 
gry people  food,  the  masses  a  guarantee 
against  a  repetition  of  the  recent  tragedy. 
A  peace  of  conciliation  was  demanded  by 
those  who  with  equal  firmness  demanded 
that  compensation  for  wanton  injuries  with- 
out which  their  own  countries  were  ruined. 
In  a  word,  eight  months  ago  the  world 
hailed  the  end  of  the  fighting  as  the  prelude 
to  the  millennium. 

11.    The  Fact 

We  are  now  able  to  see  how  unfounded 
was  much  of  the  optimism  of  that  time. 
After  eight  months,  peace  with  Germany, 
just  signed  and  still  unratified,  sees  Europe 
not  actually  at  peace,  but  engaged,  not  in 
one  great  war,  but  In  something  like  twenty 
small  ones.  Bolshevism,  after  long  and 
gravely  threatening  all  Western  civilization, 
seems  declining  In  power,  but  It  reigns  in 
Moscow  and  In  Budapest,  while  even  in 
Germany  domestic  strife  continues.  Britain 
and  France  are  still  afflicted  by  endless 
strikes.  Even  In  the  United  States  we  have 
unpleasant  echoes  of  the  Red  Terror,  which 
still  rules  In  lands  Inhabited  by  not  less  than 
two  hundred  millions  of  human  beings. 

Again,  those  subject  races  whose  libera- 
tion we  cheered  in  November  have  already 
become  embroiled  In  the  old,  familiar  rival- 
ries over  territories.  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia are  watching  each  other  w^Ith  arms 
in  hands.  The  Rumanians  and  the  Czecho- 
slovaks are  fighting  the  Hungarians.  The 
Serbs  are  on  the  point  of  conflict  with  the 
Rumanians,  are  actually  fighting  the  Alba- 
nians, are  only  momentarily  restrained  from 
assailing  the  Italians.  As  for  the  Turks,  the 
Greeks,  the  Bulgarians,  the  Lithuanians,  the 
Esthonlans,  the  Letts,  the  Ukrainians,  merely 
to  mention  the  names  of  the  races  Is  to  indi- 
cate new  areas  of  actual  conflict  or  regions 
of  present  danger. 

As  for  Germany,  she  has  signed  the  treaty 
of  peace,  but  she  has  signed  It  wn'th  the  frank 
statement  that  she  yields  to  force  but  does 
no  more  than  put  her  name  upon  another 
"scrap  of  paper."  A  peace  of  conciliation, 
never  possible  unless  we  w^ere  prepared  to 
forgive  Germany  her  debts,  let  France  and 
Belgium  go  bankrupt  to  ruin  and  revolution, 
has  not  been  made.     Even  more  disturbing, 
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that  peace  which  has  been  made  demands 
the  presence  of  Allied  troops  on  the  Rhine 
to  enforce.  We  have  not  reached  a  settle- 
ment, but  only  a  basis  of  settlement  with 
Clermany,  provided  we,  her  conquerors, 
stand  united  for  the  next  fifteen  years,  pro- 
vided we  agree  to  use  force.  If  necessary,  to 
compel  German  compliance  with  her  prom- 
ises, made  under  duress,  repudiated  In  ad- 
vance. 

In  the  meantime  the  alliance  against  Ger- 
many has  not  stood  the  test  of  the  Paris  Con- 
ference unshaken.  The  Italians  have  all  but 
left  the  conference.  Italy  has  shown  In  every 
conceivable  fashion  her  dissatisfaction  with 
the  results  so  far  reached.  French  and  Ital- 
ian soldiers  have  clashed  In  Flume.  Italian 
journals  have  united  In  the  most  savage  criti- 
cism of  President  Wilson,  welcomed  in  Italy 
a  few  months  ago  as  no  man  has  been  wel- 
comed since  Italy  became  a  nation. 

Those  of  us  who  were  In  Paris  saw  de- 
velop the  Italian  dissatisfaction  and  the 
equally  bitter  Japanese  resentment  against 
the  three  nations  w^hlch  were  dominating  the 
Peace  Conference.  Of  the  five  great  powers 
until  recently  united  In  the  common  struggle 
against  the  German,  tyv^o  have  already  drifted 
very  far  away  from  their  old  allies.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  old  alliance  has  ceased 
to  exist.  There  are  left  now  only  the  United 
States,  Britain,  and  France. 

Nor  Is  It  less  plain  that  forces  are  at  work 
still  further  to  extend  the  disintegration. 
In  the  United  States  public  opinion  is  being 
deliberately  and  successfully  stirred  against 
Great  Britain,  against  France,  and  even  more 
successfully  In  the  direction  of  a  return  to 
the  old  policy  of  Isolation,  which.  If  adopted, 
would  leave  France  and  Britain  substantially 
alone  in  the  presence  of  a  vengeful  Germany, 
a  hostile  Italy,  a  Russia  whose  ultimate  rein- 
tegration Is  almost  certain,  but  whose  future 
alignment  must  remain  probrematlcal. 

Not  only  will  Russia's  alignment  be  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  but  It  Is  at  least  certain 
that  most  of  the  Influential  Russians,  the 
anti-BolshevistIc  leaders,  whom  one  saw"  or 
knew  about  In  Paris,  were  even  more  hostile 
to  the  Western  powers  than  to  Germany, 
regarded  what  they  termed  Allied  betrayal 
as  more  Intolerable  than  Germany  brutality. 
Meantime,  Russia  herself  Is  the  scene  of  half 
a  dozen  wars,  the  site  of  at  least  as  many 
struggling  states.  From  the  Baltic  to  the 
Black  Sea  chaos  and  contest  endure  and  w^e 
have  become  hardened  to  the  reports  of  the 
murder  of  hundreds  and  the  death  from  star- 
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\ation    and    disease    of    thousands    and    even 
millions. 

Such,  then,  is  the  Europe  that  exists  at  the 
moment  the  treaty  with  Germany  is  signed. 
Two  hundred  millions  of  people  are  still  in 
the  agonizing  torture  of  Bolshevism,  which 
has  proclaimed  its  hostility  to  Western  civ- 
ilization and  demonstrated  it.  Sevent}^  mil- 
lion Germans  in  the  old  Germany  and  the 
present  Austria  are  sullen  and  hoping  for  re- 
venge. Nearly  forty  millions  of  Italians 
hate  France  and  Britain  with  a  hatred  as  in- 
tense as  that  they  felt  for  Austria  only  five 
years  ago.  Upwards  of  fifty  millions  of  peo- 
ple of  the  recently  liberated  races  are  fight- 
ing with  each  other  and  t\'ith  at  least  one  of 
the  Great  Powers  for  their  respective  "places 
in  the  sun." 

III.    The  Danger  Spots 

It  is  still  the  greatest  of  the  uncompleted 
tasks  of  the  Paris  Conference,  then,  to  deal 
with  the  Russian  problem.  There  can  be 
no  general  peace  in  the  world  as  long  as  a 
nation  of  the  size  of  Russia  is  dominated  bv 


Bolshevism,  which  is  not  a  domestic  disease, 
simply,  but,  in  its  nature  a  frank  attack  upon 
all  Western  civilization.  Hardly  less  con- 
siderable is  the  duty  to  resolve  the  Haps- 
burg  monarchy  into  its  component  parts  in 
such  fashion  as  to  dole  substantial  justice  to 
the  rights  of  the  various  races  and  abolish 
the  danger  of  conflict  bet^veen  them.  Nor 
is  it  a  small  labor  to  create  a  new  Poland, 
which  shall  be  a  viable  state,  without  so  of- 
fending Russian  nationalism  that  when  Rus- 
sia returns  she  will  join  hands  with  Ger- 
many, still  unreconciled  to  the  loss  of  her 
Eastern  provinces,  in  a  new  partition. 

Something  must  be  done  to  satisfy  Italy, 
that  she  may  not  be  permanently  lost  to  the 
Western  powers,  that  she  will  not  inevitably 
drift  back  to  a  German  alliance.  Rumanian 
claims  must  be  judged,  but  in  judging  them 
there  is  the  obvious  peril  that  if  Rumania 
gets  too  much  there  will  be  no  hope  of  an 
ultimate  winning  of  the  ^Magyars  away  from 
the  German  alliance — in  reality  there  is  lit- 
tle or  none — but  if  Rumania  gets  too  little, 
then  this  great  new  state  will,  like  Italy, 
with  whom  she  has  close  ties,  make  her  bar- 
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gain  with  Berlin.  Moreover,  if  Rumania 
receives  Bessarabia,  Russian  nationalism  will 
be  wounded;  if  she  does  not,  Rumania  w^ill 
refuse  to  accept  the  peace  arrangement  and 
continue  to  hold  Bessarabia.  Italy  promises 
a  similar  policy  if  she  is  not  aw^arded  Fiume, 
while  no  conceivable  way  exists  to  prevent 
a  war  between  the  Southern  Slavs  and  the 
Italians  if  Dalmatia  and  Fiume  go  to  the 
Latins. 

The  Banat  is  claimed  by  Rumanians  and 
Magyars  as  a  whole,  by  the  Serbs  as  to  the 
western  portion.  The  Rumanians  are — or 
were  very  recently — fighting  the  Magyars 
and  are  threatening  to  drive  the  Serbs  out 
of  the  Banat.  Between  the  Serbs  and  the  Bul- 
gars  there  is  the  old  quarrel  over  Macedonia, 
between  the  Rumanians  and  the  Bulgars  a 
dispute  as  to  the  Dobrudja.  The  Austrians 
and  the  Serbs  are  at  daggers  drawn  over 
certain  frontier  regions  north  of  the  Drave, 
where  the  Serbs  are  advocating  the  claims  of 
their  Jugo-Slav  brethren,  the  Slovenians. 
The  Greek  and  the  Italians  contest  Northern 
Epirus  and  the  Egean  Islands  and  Italy  views 
with  anger  the  recent  Greek  landing  in 
Smyrna,  which  she  covets. 

There  are  many  other  danger  spots.  The 
Poles  and  the  Czechoslovaks  are  rival  claim- 
ants for  Teschen.  The  Poles  and  the  Ukrai- 
nians are  actually  fighting  in  Eastern  Galicia. 
The  Ukrainians  and  the  Rumanians  are  on 


the  verge  of  hostilities  in  the  Bukovlna.  The 
Ukrainians  and  the  Czechoslovaks  claim  the 
Eastern  Carpathian  highlands,  with  Hungary 
as  a  third  claimant. 

Now  it  is  essential  to  recognize  that  in 
dealing  with  these  problems  there  are  several 
phases  which  must  be  considered.  It  is  not 
merely  the  justice  of  the  claim  that  must 
weigh  with  British  and  French  statesmen. 
Only  America,  with  three  thousand  miles  of 
sea  for  a  frontier,  can  afford  to  consider 
merely  the  justice  of  the  case.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, the  final  treaty  of  peace  in  the  East 
of  Europe  offends  the  Russians  and  the  Ital- 
ians, then  France  first,  Britain  ultimately, 
will  have  to  face  the  possibility  of  a  new  hos- 
tile alliance  of  Russia,   Italy  and  Germany. 

Further  than  this,  if  Britain  and  France 
disappoint  Polish  hopes,  Poland  may  collapse 
or  go  over  to  Bolshevism,  while,  if  Poland 
is  a  strong  state  in  the  future.  It  will  be  of 
great  value  to  the  French  in  the  event  of 
another  war.  If  the  Jugo-Slavs,  as  well  as 
the  Italians,  are  dissatisfied  with  the  result 
of  the  settlement,  they  will  not  be  ready  to 
stand  with  the  Western  powers  in  any  new 
struggle,  and  to  preserve  any  balance  of 
power  in  Europe  the  Poles  and  the  Jugo- 
Slavs  must  stand  wnth  the  Western  powers. 

There  will  be,  in  any  event,  a  natural  sym- 
pathy and  common  attitude  so  far  as  the 
Germans,  Austrians,   Hungarians,   and   Bui- 
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garians  are  concerned.  Each  has  lost  so 
much  by  the  war  and  the  settlement  that 
the  idea  that  anything  but  force  will  recon- 
cile them  to  the  new  frontiers  is  patently  ab- 
surd. Russia  may  go  with  Germany  in  the 
future.  Rumania  and  Italy  may  be  perma- 
nently lost.  Czechoslovakia  will  resent  any 
bestowal  of  Teschen  upon  Poland,  and 
Czechoslovakia  is  a  very  important  factor  in 
the  new  Europe. 

If  one  recalls  that  the  occasion  of  the 
recent  world  catastrophe  was  the  collision 
between  Serb  aspirations  and  Austro-Hunga- 
rian  interests,  if  one  remembers  how  gravely 
the  old  Eastern  Question  imperilled  the  peace 
of  the  world,  before  it  finally  led  to  war, 
it  will  be  seen  what  a  menace  the  newly 
created  Eastern  Question,  tenfold,  twenty- 
fold  as  great,  may  prove. 

IV.    Rights  axd  Wrongs 

As  to  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  several 
disputes,  it  must  be  said,  at  the  outset,  that 
unfortunately  there  are  very  few  of  the  ques- 
tions which  are  simple.  We  have  seen  that 
the  town  of  Fiume,  Italian  in  its  population, 
but  a  mere  enclave  in  a  Slavonic  region  and 
the  single  sufficient  commercial  outlet  for 
the  new  Jugo-Slav  state,  has  been  the  cause 
of  a  tremendous  struggle  at  Paris,  a  pro- 
nouncement of  President  Wilson,  a  cabinet 
crisis  and  a  change  of  ministry  in  Italy,  a 
very  real  breach  between  Italy  and  her  own 
allies.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  in  this  instance 
there  is  much  justice  on  each  side  of  the 
controversy  and  real  injury  will  be  done  to 
the  Italians  or  to  the  Jugo-Slavs,  as  the  de- 
cision favors  one  or  the  other. 

Take  the  Banat.  for  example :  It  has  a 
million  and  a  half  of  people,  but  no  race  has 
a  clear  majority.  The  Rumanians  are  the 
most  numerous,  but  the  Germans  outnumber 
the  Alagyars  and  the  Serbs,  who  claim  it  also. 
If  it  be  divided  according  to  race,  Serbia 
and  Hungary  will  get  all  the  outlets  com- 
mercially speaking,  by  which  the  Rumanian 
regions  can  export  their  products,  and  there 
will  be  created  one  more  of  those  impossible 
frontiers  which  are  the  base  of  European  jeal- 
ousies. It  is  not  possible  to  make  a  separate 
state  out  of  the  Banat  because  each  of  its 
three  rival  races  desire  to  join  with  their 
neighboring  relatives. 

If  you  give  all  the  Banat  to  Rumania, 
which  geographically  and  commercially  is  the 
logical  thing  to  do,  you  violate  the  principle 
of  self-determination  and  dissatisfy  both  the 
Serbs  and  the  Mag}ars.     But  if  you  divide 


it  between  Serbia,  Hungar>-.  and  Rumania, 
you  dissatisfy  Rumania  and  Hungary,  both 
of  which  claim  all  of  it,  and  you  supply  a 
basis  for  a  common  policy  between  Italy  and 
Rumania — a  common  policy  of  hostility  to 
the  Serbs,  an  incentive  to  attack  Serbia 
jointly,  and  in  such  an  attack  Bulgaria,  with 
her  Macedonian  appetite  still  unsatisfied 
after  three  bloody  wars,  would  certainly 
join.  Even  Hungary  might  be  placated  as 
to  the  Banat  if  she  were  promised  her  old 
provinces  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia  as  the 
price  of  joining  in  a  war  against  Serbia. 

As  to  Poland,  the  Paris  Conference  has 
already  made  Germany  her  permanent  en- 
emy by  giving  the  Poles  West  Prussia  and 
Posen,  to  which  they  were  entitled.  Now 
Poland  claims  Lithuania,  once  joined  with 
her,  East  Galicia.  hers  until  the  Last  Parti- 
tion, and  in  addition  White  Russian  terri- 
tory. But  the  Lithuanians,  the  W^hite  Rus- 
sians and  the  L'krainians  oppose  such  an  ar- 
rangement and  are  ready  to  fight.  The 
L  krainians  are  already  fighting.  Moreover, 
if  Russia  comes  to  her  old  stature  again,  she 
will  certainly  attempt  to  undo  such  a  parti- 
tion of  her  old  territories  and  probably  join 
with  Germany  in  a  new  attack  upon  Poland. 
And  Russia  will  be  equally  resentful  if  Paris 
follows  the  principle  of  self  determination, 
difficult  enough  to  follow  anyway,  since  the 
frontiers  of  all  the  states  are  an  inextricable 
tangle  of  races,  and  sets  up  two  or  three 
Baltic  States,  cutting  the  Slav  of!  from  the 
salt  waters. 

Yet  for  France  it  is  essential  to  have  Pol- 
and strong  and  unless  Poland  is  strong  she 
can  hardly  defend  herself.  The  territories 
Poland  desires  were  Polish  once,  have  no 
separate  histor\-,  and  contain  many  Poles. 
For  the  Western  Powers  it  is  essential  to 
have  Jugo-Slavia  strong,  and  if  Jugo-Slavia 
has  no  seaport  on  the  Adriatic,  with  good 
rail  communications  behind,  she  will  be  at 
the  mercy  of  Italy.  For  the  Western  Powers 
a  strong  Rumania  is  a  bulwark  against  Bol- 
shevistic Russia,  as  is  Poland,  yet.  if  Russia 
turns  from  Bolshevism,  she  is^  bound  to  claim 
her  old  lands  and  hate  those  nations,  her  old 
allies,  responsible  for  bestowing  them  upon 
the  Pole  and  the  Rumanian,  even  though 
the  claims  of  the  Poles  and  the  Rumanians 
are  as  sound  as  those  of  the  Jugo-Slavs. 

In  sum,  it  is  essential  to  perceive,  first  of 
all,  that  there  is  no  absolute  right  or  wrong 
on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  most  com- 
plicated of  the  questions  which  still  remain 
to  be  settled.  The  decisions,  when  made, 
must  in   a  sense   be   arbitraiy  and   will   in- 
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evitably  work  injustice,  however  fairly 
made.  Secondly,  it  is  equally  necessary  to  see 
that  behind  the  decisions,  behind  the  rights 
and  wrongs,  lies  the  question  of  the  effect  of 
each  decision  upon  the  future  interests,  the 
future  safety  of  great  powers.  How  far,  for 
example,  can  a  Frenchman,  however  sympa- 
thetic with  the  aspirations  of  the  Poles  or  the 
Serbs,  afford  to  champion  these  claims  and 
risk  the  subsequent  alliance  of  the  Russians 
and  the  Italians  with  his  age-long  foe  the 
German,  who  has  invaded  him  four  times  in  a 
century  and  now^  threatens  a  new  attack? 
Italian  neutrality  in  1914  gave  France  just 
enough  army  corps  to  win  the  Battle  of  the 
Marne,  but  it  would  be  a  bad  investment  for 
France  if  support  of  the  Jugo-Slav  hopes  and 
rights  in  the  Adriatic  made  Italy  an  enemy 
next  time,  and  France  must  think  of  next 
time. 

V.    The  League  of  Nations 

But  on  this  side  of  the  water  one  hears 
always  that  the  League  of  Nations  will  be 
able  to  deal  with  just  these  problems  which 
I  have  outlined.  Perhaps,  but  only  on  con- 
dition that  the  nations  affected,  the  peoples 
affected,  accept  the  decision.  Up  to  the 
present  moment  Europe  has  found  no  way 
to  reconcile  her  races  to  alien  rule.  We 
have,  for  example,  promised  to  bestow  upon 
Italy  a  quarter  of  a  million  Germans  in  the 
Tyrol  and  nearly  half  a  million  Jugo-Slavs 
in  the  hinterlands  of  Istria  and  Trieste.  But 
these  same  Germans,  these  Tyrolese,  suc- 
cessfully fought  Napoleon  when  he  divided 
them  between  Italy  and  Bavaria,  and  we 
have  recent  knowledge  of  the  failure  of 
Europe  to  make  the  Serbs  accept  the  cession 
of  the  Bosnian  Serbs  to  Austria-Hungary. 

Precisely  as  long  as  the  Great  Powers  pre- 
served a  common  policy  as  to  the  Balkans, 
that  is,  as  long  as  the  Great  Powers  were 
agreed  that  the  Balkan  peoples  should  accept 
the  situation,  as  they  had  created  it,  the 
Serbs,  the  Bulgars  and  the  Greeks  were  help- 
less. But  when  the  Great  Powers  were  di- 
vided into  two  camps,  then  they  w^ere  para- 
lyzed and  we  had  the  two  Balkan  Wars, 
with  the  swift  advent  of  the  World  con- 
flagration as  a  consequence. 

Now  it  is  plain  that  Europe  is  divided 
again.  The  Germans,  the  Hungarians,  the 
Bulgarians  have  all  been  called  upon  to  give 
up  vast  territories  long  held  by  them,  some 
of  them  containing  many  of  their  own  races. 
It  is  clear  that  they  have  accepted  the  situa- 


tion, so  far  as  they  have  accepted  it.  only 
because  they  are  for  the  moment  unable  to 
resist.  They  have  yielded,  but  their  yielding 
has  been  accompanied  with  threats  which 
cannot  be  treated  idly. 

In  addition  the  Italians  and  the  Ru- 
manians— and  Rumania  has  become  a  very 
considerable  power — arc  totally  dissatisfied 
with  the  peace  terms  already  sketched,  and 
have  a  very  clear  basis  for  coming  to  an 
understanding  with  the  Ciermans.  Then, 
behind  all  there  is  the  Russian,  nearly  two 
hundred  millions  of  him  of  one  sort  and  an- 
other. Today  his  rulers  are  at  war  with  all 
western  civilization,  while  those  Russians 
who  challenge  Lenine  and  Trotzky  frankly 
assert  that  they  have  more  to  hope  for  from 
an  understanding  with  Germany  than  with 
their  old  allies,  who  have  at  least  exchanged 
notes  w^ith  the  Bolshevists  and  planned  the 
bestowal  of  Russian  territory  upon  the  Poles. 

It  is  true  that  the  League  of  Nations  has 
provided  much  machinery  for  dealing  with 
the  disputes  between  nations,  but  the  worst 
of  the  difficulties  in  the  Near  East  grow  out 
of  the  disputes  of  peoples.  The  theory  of 
the  League  of  Nations  is  that  wars  are  acci- 
dental, that  the  people  are  led  into  wars 
against  their  wills,  either  through  the  mis- 
takes or  the  sins  of  their  rulers,  and  that,  if 
there  were  an  obvious  pathway  for  their 
rulers  and  statesmen  to  take  to  avoid  war, 
public  sentiment  would  assuredly  compel 
them  to  take  it. 

But  a  Serb  would  prefer  war  to  peace  un- 
der Bulgar  rule.  A  Slovenian  would  rather 
go  to  war  than  accept  Italian  rule.  The 
Poles  have  endured  centuries  of  misery  with- 
out losing  their  race  aspirations.  We  have 
had  in  the  case  of  President  Wilson's  appeal 
to  the  Italian  people  over  the  heads  of  their 
rulers  a  clear  example  of  the  fallacy  which 
supposes  that  the  masses  of  a  country  prefer 
peace  at  all  times,  or  are  ready  to  sacrifice  na- 
tional aspirations  on  the  altar  of  conciliation. 
Greek,  Serb,  Bulgar  in  the  Balkans;  the 
Poles,  the  Czechs  and  the  Germans  in  Cen- 
tral Europe,  have  been  struggling  for  a 
thousand  years. 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  plain  that  the  League 
of  Nations  cannot  immediately,  at  all  events, 
whatever  its  machinery  is  or  may  be,  deal 
with  the  problems  of  Europe  directly.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  association  between  the 
United  States,  France  and  Great  Britain, 
based  upon  the  principles  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  destitute  of  any  imperialistic  ambi- 
tions to  be  satisfied  at  the  expense  of  other 
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countries,  controlling  the  food  supplies  of  the 
world  and  the  raw  materials,  still  possessing 
orderly  government,  may  exercise  an  enor- 
mous influence  in  the  world.  It  may  well  be 
that  Italy,  having  to  choose  between  Ger- 
many, on  the  one  hand,  and  such  a  combina- 
tion of  the  democratic  nations,  may  little  by 
little  forget  her  present  bitterness.  And  with 
Italy  joined  to  the  three  western  nations,  the 
menace  of  a  new  German  coalition  will  be 
greatly  minimized. 

Certainly  until  French  men  and  women, 
American  men  and  women,  British  men  and 
women  are  willing  to  send  their  sons  to  the 
Danube,  the  Carpathians  and  the  Vistula,  to 
enforce  decisions  m.ade  by  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, it  will  not  be  possible  for  the  League  of 
Nations  to  prevent  conflicts  between  the  races 
of  Central  Europe,  nor  is  it  conceivable  that 
the  tribes  which  have  been  fighting  for  cen- 
turies for  racial  aspirations,  will  at  once  sur- 
render them — bow  to  decisions  which  are 
made  by  a  tribunal  without  power  to  en- 
force them. 

Therefore  to  believe  that  Ave  have  made 
,peace  at  Paris,  up  to  the  present  moment, 
seems  to  me  to  encourage  a  Ytry  dangerous 
illusion  and  to  believe  that  the  League  of 
Nations  can  preserve  world  peace,  while  it- 
self relying  upon  moral  suasion,  is  equally  a 
dangerous  dream.  At  Paris  w^e  have  so  far 
reached  a  basis  for  settling  the  accounts  out- 
standing between  Germany  and  her  enemies. 
Not  until  Germany  has  paid  those  debts  shall 
we  have  a  real  settlement,  and  Germany 
means  to  avoid  payment  if  she  can. 

As  to  the  League  of  Nations,  it  is,  so  far, 
only  an  association  between  three  democra- 
cies, the  French,  British,  and  our  own,  to 
preserve  world  peace,  to  stand  for  certain 
ideas  and  ideals,  to  urge  and  to  champion  the 
idea  of  settlement  of  future  differences  be- 
tween nations  by  peaceful  rather  than  war- 
like methods,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the 
recent  world  tragedy.  But  so  far  the  League 
of  Nations  is  no  more  than  the  association  of 
these  three  nations,  and  it  is  nothing  if  there 
be  any  break  between  these  three  powers,  any 
lessening  of  the  ties  which  necessitate  close 
cooperation  and  complete  understanding. 

As  it  stands  to-day,  the  League  of  Nations 
means  to  France  nothing  more,  in  fact,  than 
an  Anglo-French  guarantee  against  a  new 
German  attack.  It  means  to  Britain  only 
the  promise  of  a  future  Anglo-American  as- 
sociation in  the  world,  closer  than  any  pre- 
vious relation,  an  alliance  based  upon  com- 
mon  purposes   and   common   ideals.      There 


are  those  m  both  countries  who  hope  that  it 
may  be  the  foundation  of  a  new  order  in  the 
world,  yet  even  for  them,  there  is  a  clear 
perception  that  this  can  only  be  after  years, 
and  there  are  few  in  either  countr}-  who  do 
not  believe  that  if  America  now  refuses  this 
cooperation  and  association,  then  the  outlook 
for  world  peace  and  for  civilization  is  dark, 
indeed. 

Meantime,  and  this  is  the  thing  I  set  out 
to  discuss  m  the  present  article,  the  task 
which  remains  to  be  performed  at  Paris  is  not 
merely  the  larger  fraction  of  the  general 
task,  which  confronted  the  Allied  countries 
on  the  morning  of  the  Armistice  eight  months 
ago,  but  it  is  also  the  most  momentous  and 
difficult  task  any  body  of  statesmen  have  ever 
had  to  undertake.  Beside  it  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  was  child's  play.  So  far  we  have 
only  made  a  beginning,  and  a  very  modest 
beginning.  The  main  work  is  still  to  be 
done. 

VI.    The  Amended  Treaty 

And  now  I  desire  very  briefly  to  refer  to 
the  amended  treat}-,  or  rather  to  the  treaty 
in  its  final  form.  The  amendments  are  in 
the  main  minor,  although  they  materially  im- 
prove the  German  situation.  One  change 
excludes  Southern  Schleswig  from  the  list  of 
territories  in  which  a  plebiscite  is  to  be  had 
to  determine  the  future  allegiance  of  the  in- 
habitants. As  the  people  are  almost  without 
exception  German,  this  is  a  mere  act  of  jus- 
tice, but  it  leaves  Germany  in  possession  of 
both  banks  of  the  Kiel  Canal. 

A  second  change  provides  that  the  people 
of  Upper  Silesia  shall  vote  on  the  question  of 
whether  they  shall  remain  German  or  be- 
come Polish  citizens.  The  people  are  in  very 
large  majority  Polish  by  race  and  language, 
but  Upper  Silesia  has  been  separated  from 
Poland  for  many  centuries,  was  acquired  by 
Prussia  in  the  first  of  its  predator}'  wars  of 
Frederick  the  Great.  Presumably,  but  not 
certainly,  the  people  will  choose  to  join  Po- 
land, but  the  Germans  have  at  least  a  chance 
of  retaining  one  of  their  most  valuable  min- 
eral districts. 

As  to  the  Sarre  Basin,  the  treaty  has  been 
changed  in  such  fashion  that  if,  when  the 
plebiscite  is  held,  fifteen  years  hence,  the 
people  vote  to  rejoin  Germany,  failure  of 
Germany  to  buy  the  mines,  which  pass  to 
France  now,  will  not  invalidate  the  popular 
decision.    This,  too,  is  an  act  of  obvious  jus- 
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tice.     These  are  the  main  territorial  changes. 

The  other  changes  are  largely  on  the 
financial  side,  although  Germany  is  permit- 
ted to  keep  an  army  of  200,000  for  a  certain 
time  and  there  is  a  tacit  understanding  that 
the  size  of  her  hill  to  the  allies  will  he  ilxed 
promptly  and  the  period  of  occupation  of 
German  territor>^  by  French  and  Belgian 
armies  shortened,  provided  she  performs  the 
tasks  imposed  by  the  Versailles  document. 

In  the  larger  sense,  then,  the  original 
treaty  stands.  The  terms  fixed  at  Versailles 
in  the  first  draft  of  the  treaty  are  the  terms 
of  the  final  version.  Now  there  has  been  and 
there  is  continuing  criticism  of  this  document. 
The  peace,  as  written,  is  described  as  im- 
perialistic and  as  capitalistic.  To  support  the 
charge  of  imperialism,  French  occupation  of 
the  Sarre  Valley  is  cited.  To  support  the 
charge  that  it  is  capitalistic,  all  sorts  of 
charges  are  made,  most  of  them  merely  ridic- 
ulous. 

So  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  the  present 
treaty  is  certainly  the  least  imperialistic  in 
history,  save  only  the  treaty  which  ended  the 
Seven  Weeks  War  between  Austria  and 
Prussia  and  then  Prussia  was  deliberately  seek- 
ing to  preserve  Austria  as  an  ally,  after  ex- 
cluding her  from  Germany.  France  receives 
back  Alsace-Lorraine,  which  was  her  right, 
but  her  sole  further  territorial  gain  is  a 
w^holly  limited  tenure  of  the  Sarre  Basin, 
which  has  an  area  of  little  more  than  seven 
hundred  square  miles  and  a  population  of  ap- 
proximately six  hundred  thousand.  She  gets 
this,  too,  not  in  the  furtherance  of  territorial 
aspirations,  but  in  return  for  German  de- 
struction of  her  own  coal  districts.  Her  war- 
rant for  a  plebiscite  lies  in  the  fact  that  nearly 
half  of  the  territory  was  once  French  and 
was  taken  by  Prussia  after  Napoleon  fell, 
against  the  will  of  the  people. 

In  my  judgment  all  of  the  Sarre  Basin, 
save  perhaps  Sarrelouis,  Ney's  birthplace, 
w^hich  has  preserved  a  real  French  sentiment, 
will  ultimately  return  to  Germany.  I  do  not 
believe  any  French  Government  would  be 
strong  enough  to  hold  it  against  the  will  of 
the  inhabitants,  at  the  end  of  the  allotted 
time,  for  I  am  certain  that  the  French  people 
w^ould  prefer  to  see  it  Germa'n  again  rather 
than  to  create  a  new  Alsace- Lx)rraine — a  tin}^ 
one  to  be  sure,  but  not  less  undesirable. 

But  France  is  entitled  to  the  coal.  There 
could  be  no  certainty  of  getting  the  coal  on 
any  other  conditions  than  ownership  of  the 
mines  and  occupation  of  the  territory.     To 


call  such  an  operation  imperialistic,  is  to  ex- 
aggerate (k*liheratel> .  It  is  also  to  ascribe  to 
the  PVench  a  sentiment  which  certainly  does 
not  exist  among  the  masses  of  the  people. 

As  to  Diuv/Air,  a  great  deal  of  criticism  is 
to  be  heard,  but  here  again  the  criticism 
seems  unwarranted.  Dan/ig  was  once  a 
Polish  city.  It  was  stolen  by  the  Germans 
and  thereafter  colonized  by  them,  that  is, 
by  the  Prussians.  Without  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity to  use  Danzig,  Poland  would  be 
strangled.  To  my  mind  the  criticism  of  the 
Danzig  affair  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  dubious 
situation  was  created  by  not  giving  the  town 
back  to  the  Poles  instead  of  putting  it  under 
the  control  of  the  League  of  Nations  and 
thus  perpetuating  (jerman  aspirations  and 
Polish  ambitions.  Both  will  continue  to  de- 
sire absolute  ownership,  if  the  League  of 
Nations  scheme  does  not  work,  and  here  is 
the  material  out  of  which  a  new"  war  can 
arise.  But  unless  Prussia  were  to  be  con- 
firmed in  her  title,  acquired  by  violence, 
merely  because  she  had  kept  the  city  long  and 
brought  many  of  her  people  to  settle  in  it, 
deliberately  driving  the  Poles  out,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  decision  to  deprive  her  of 
Danzig  was  just,  while  the  decision  to  with- 
hold it  from  Poland  was  far  less  warranted. 

Outside  of  Europe  a  great  deal  is  being 
said  about  the  taking  of  German  colonies, 
but  how  could  they  be  returned?  For  ex- 
ample, the  natives  in  several  welcomed  the 
invaders  and  joined  them.  Should  these 
natives  be  turned  back  to  the  Germans  to 
massacre  as  they  massacred  the  Herreros? 
The  more  one  knows  of  what  Germany  ac- 
tually did  in  Africa,  the  less  one  regrets  the 
extinction  of  her  colonial  empire. 

From  Southw^est  Africa  she  organized  a 
rebellion  in  British  South  Africa.  The  Boers 
and  British  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
conquered  it  together  and  both  were  as  fully 
resolved  that  it  should  not  return  to  Ger- 
many as  the  American  Colonials  were  deter- 
mined that  Canada  should  not  go  back  to 
France,  when  at  last  Quebec  and  Montreal 
had  been  taken.  The  voice  of  Australia  on 
the  subject  of  Guinea  w^as  no  less  clear. 

The  German  used  his  colonies  as  bases 
for  attack  upon  his  neighbors,  not  in  war 
merely  but  in  peace.  They  were  centers  of 
agitation  and  of  propaganda.  In  insisting 
that  they  shall  not  return  to  Germany  the 
British  both  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Colonies  are  following  the  course  made  inev- 
itable by  German  procedure  before  the  war. 
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To  me  the  terms,  so  far  as  Germany  is 
concerned,  seem  just.  They  are  weak  where 
they  create  conditions  like  those  which  will 
exist  in  the  Sarre  Basin  and  Danzig,  because 
in  both  cases  they  leave  to  the  future  the  set- 
tlement of  questions  which,  unless  we  are  on 
the  threshold  of  a  new  age,  may  precipitate 
new  conflicts.  The  terms  combined  do  not 
permit  anyone  to  deceive  himself  into  believ- 
ing that  a  peace  of  conciliation  has  been 
made,  but  how  could  such  a  peace  be  made? 

Certainly  there  was  only  one  way  to  make 
such  a  peace  and  that  was  to  let  Germany 
go  scot  free.  This  would  have  meant  a 
bankrupt  France  and  a  ruined  Belgium.  It 
would  have  meant  that  Germany,  by  de- 
stroying her  neighbor's  machinery  and  cities, 
had  disposed  of  competition  and,  with  her 
factories  intact,  her  fields  unravaged,  could 
proceed  to  harvest  prosperit>'  at  home,  having 
sown  destruction  abroad.  There  never  was 
any  middle  ground — either  Germany  had  to 
pay,  and  this  meant  a  sullen,  bitter,  venge- 
ful Germany,  or  she  must  be  placated,  and 
this  meant  a  ruined  France. 

VII.     Criticism 

I  wish  I  could  make  clear  to  my  readers 
the  actual  situation  in  Europe.  The  Ger- 
man set  out  five  years  ago  to  dominate  the 
world.  He  undertook  to  conquer  France  and 
Russia  by  arms  and  as  his  troops  advanced 
they  deliberately  and  sj^stematically  de- 
stroyed the  factories  and  the  industrial  towns 
through  which  they  passed.  There  was  no 
accident  about  the  destruction ;  it  was  not 
mere  wastage  of  war;  it  was  coldly  calcu- 
lated destruction  to  benefit  German  industry. 

The  war  to  attain  world  power  cost 
France  nearly  three  millions  of  lives,  only 
half  of  which  were  soldiers.  It  turned 
Northern  France  into  a  desert.  It  wrecked 
the  economic  life  both  of  France  and  of 
Belgium.  The  situation  which  exists  in  both 
countries  is  unmistakable.  If  there  is  no 
German  indemnity,  then  there  will  be  bank- 
ruptcy and  after  bankruptcy  revolution. 

But  to  make  Germany  pay  for  her  destruc- 
tion was  to  bring  to  Germany  no  small  part 
of  the  ruin  she  had  attempted  to  inflict  on 
France.  To  imagine  that  any  nation  called 
upon  to  make  the  financial  contributions  to 
another  which  are  demanded  of  Germany — 
contributions,  to  be  sure,  to  make  good  the 
destruction  she  has  wrought — would  view 
the  terms  of  peace  which  carried  this  obliga- 


tion as  an\  thing  but  intolerable,  would  be  to 
misunderstand  human  nature. 

There  was  always  the  unmistakable 
dilemma:  A  Germany  conciliated  would  be 
a  Germany  escaping  payment  at  the  expense 
of  the  nations  she  had  sought  to  ruin.  A 
Germany  compelled  to  pay  would  be  a  Ger- 
many unreconciled.  The  Paris  Conference 
chose  the  only  course  open  to  it.  As  a  con- 
sequence we  have,  not  a  peace  of  concilia- 
tion, but  a  peace  of  justice,  and  the  Germans 
remain  as  hostile  as  before  the  armistice. 

But  would  they  have  been  less  hostile  to 
any  treaty  that  one  can  conceive  of,  which 
did  justice  to  the  French,  the  Belgians  and 
the  Poles?  In  point  of  fact  it  is  the  Polish 
phase  of  the  treaty,  on  the  territorial  side, 
and  the  French  and  Belgian  phase  on  the 
financial  side,  which  most  anger  the  Ger- 
mans. Poland  has  not  been  treated  generous- 
ly by  the  Allies.  Far  more  Poles  have  been 
left  under  German  rule  than  there  will  be 
Germans  under  Polish  domination,  but  Ger- 
many, in  losing  Posen,  West  Prussia,  and 
perhaps  Upper  Silesia  and  Polish-speaking 
portions  of  East  Prussia,  suffers  what  seems 
to  all  Germans  a  fatal  mutilation. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  a  German  alive,  who 
would  regard  the  restoration  to  Poland  of 
the  lands  stolen  by  Prussia  in  successive  par- 
titions as  a  possible  preface  to  a  peace  of  con- 
ciliation. Nor  would  it  be  easier  to  find  a 
German  w^ho  could  be  reconciled  to  repaying 
to  France  and  Belgium  losses  incident  to 
German  destruction.  Yet  how  can  anyone 
justly  criticize  these  tvvo  acts  of  restoration? 

We  have  made  peace  with  Germany  based 
upon  the  facts  of  the  German  conduct  of  the 
war.  It  is  not  a  peace  of  vengeance.  It  is 
not  a  peace  of  violence.  It  takes  from  Ger- 
many no  territory  to  which  she  had  a  clear 
title,  so  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  and  no 
territor}^  outside  of  Europe  in  which  the  sub- 
stitution of  another  sovereignty  is  not  a  pal- 
pable gain  for  the  natives. 

We  have  made  Germany  pay,  but  not  the 
costs  of  the  war — only  sums  which  everyone 
concedes  will  be  insufficient  to  restore  North- 
ern France  and  Belgium.  Indemnity,  in  the 
sense  that  Germany  levied  indemnity  upon 
France  after  the  war  of  1870,  has  not  been 
exacted.  As  for  the  vast  debts  piled  up  by 
France  and  Britain,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
United  States,  in  defending  themselves 
against  German  attacks,  they  remain  for  the 
French,  British  and  American  taxpayers  to 
liquidate. 


(£)  Underwood  &  UiiJtiwooJ 
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OIL-THE  NEW  FINANCIAL  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  GIANT 


BY  ALBERT  W.  ATWOOD 


IT  is  doubtful  if  there  has  ever  been  such  a 
great  movement  of  investors  and  specu- 
lators into  any  class  of  stocks  as  that  which 
is  now  pouring  into  the  petroleum  industry. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  shares  of  new 
companies  formed  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing oil. 

Within  the  last  six  months  Wall  Street 
and -the  public  throughout  the  country  gen- 
erally have  turned  to  oil  stocks  with  a  simply 
amazing  fervor.  The  "oils"  have  become  the 
favorites  not  only  of  speculators,  but  of  many 
who  consider  themselves  conservative  in- 
vestors, and  of  brokers  and  apparently  of  the 
most  solid  bankers.  The  name  of  oil  has 
become  magic,  and  the  financial  community 
which  a  few  years  ago  knew  nothing  and 
cared  less  about  the  oil  industry  is  now  work- 
ing overtime  gathering  information  and 
compiling  statistics  regarding  the  position 
and  wonderful  possibilities  of  the  new  in- 
dustrial and  financial  giant — Oil. 

The  completeness  of  the  change  is  well 
illustrated  by  a  brief  conversation  which  the 
writer  had  a  short  time  ago  with  the  vice- 
president  of  one  of  the  richest  and  most  con- 
servative banks  in  New  York  City.  This 
bank  is  synonymous  with  all  that  is  supposed 
to  typify  the  best  and  most  solid  traditions  of 
Wall  Street.  I  had  just  told  the  vice-presi- 
dent that  I  had  recently  visited  the  new  oil 
fields  of  Texas,  Ranger  and  Burkburnett. 


"I  am  going  down  there  in  a  few  days  my- 
self," he  replied.  "We  expect  to  invest 
down  there.  It's  absurd  that  we  should  have 
waited  so  long  to  get  into  the  oil  game. 
Think  of  all  the  years'  handicap  those  people 
at  26  Broadway  (Standard  Oil)  have  had 
over  us,"  and  he  looked  out  of  the  window 
regretfully  as  if  he  could  not  forgive  the 
older  men  in  the  powerful  group  of  capital- 
ists to  which  he  belongs  for  not  having 
sooner  followed  in  the  paths  of  John  D. 
Rockefeller. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  this  almost  tidal 
movement  of  investment  money  into  the  oil 
industry?  A  very  moderate  estimate  places 
the  capitalization  of  new  oil  companies  in 
this  country  from  the  beginning  of  the  vear 
down  to  the  end  of  April  at  $300,000,000. 
Another  estimate  places  the  total  number  of 
new  companies  down  to  July  1  at  5000  and 
their  capitalization  at  $1,500,000,000.  It  is 
impossible  to  obtain  exact  figures,  but  the 
organization  and  "flotation"  of  $100,000.- 
000  companies  does  not  at  present  cause  a 
ripple  of  surprise  in  Wall  Street.  Yet  the 
combined  capitalization  of  all  the  Standard 
Oil  group  of  companies  is  only  $550,000,000. 

Competition  with  ''The  Standard'^ 

The  attitude  of  Wall  Street  and  the  pub- 
lic toward  oil  stocks  in  recent  years  would 
certainly  furnish  an   interesting  subject  for 
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a  study  in  psycholog}'.  A  few  years  ago  both 
Wall  Street  and  the  public  had  no  interest 
in  oil.  They  were  well  aware  that  the 
Standard  Oil  companies  had  been  remark- 
ably successful  and  that 
their  stockholders  had  re- 
ceived handsome  profits, 
especially  in  the  years  sub- 
sequent to  the  dissolution 
of  1911.  But  this  suc- 
cess of  Standard  Oil  was 
linked  up  in  large  measure 
with  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller's wonderful  busi- 
ness ability  and  foresight, 
and  prior  to  1911  with 
the  monopoly  which  he 
and  his  associates  were 
supposed  to  have. 

Furthermore  it  was 
felt  that  the  Standard  Oil 
group  so  completely  con- 
trolled the  oil  industry 
that  there  was  little  room 
for  outside  participation. 
IVIr.  Rockefeller  did  not 
need  or  want  either  Wall 
Street  or  the  general 
public  in  the  work  of  oil 
development.  The  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  never 
had  to  call  upon  outsiders 
for  financial  aid,  being 
almost  a  bank  or  "money 
trust"  in  itself.  Then 
too  it  was  felt  that  all  the 
really  worth  while  things 
in  the  industry  would  be  taken  by  the  Stand* 
ard,  that  anything  else  was  risky  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  little  fellows  who  went  into 
the  game  for  the  most  part  did  not  re- 
ceive much  encouragement  financially,  and 
eventually  many  of  them  were  taken  over  by 
the  Standard.  People  were  almost  afraid  to 
invest  with  competitors  of  the  Standard. 

But  this  situation  has  been  radically 
changed  by  three  developments ;  dissolution 
of  the  old  Standard  Oil  combination,  the 
almost  startling  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  oil,  and,  finally,  by  the  war.  All  these 
events  have  combined,  so  to  speak,  to  take 
the  lid  off  the  industry  and  open  it  up  wide 
for  public  participation. 

It  is  true  that  the  Standard  companies 
have  been  even  more  profitable  since  the  dis- 
solution of  the  old  combine  than  before,  and 
in  certain   important  respects  their  power  is 
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(Due  to  the  presence  of  natural  gas,  or 
to  explosives  droj^ped  into  the  drilled  hole, 
a  well  will  sometimes  emit  large  quantities 
of  oil  without  pumping) 


almost  if  not  fully  as  great.  But  neverthe- 
less the  old  absoluteness  of  control  and 
dominance  was  removed,  perhaps  as  much 
by  the  natural  expansion  of  the  industry-  as 
by  the  courts.  At  any 
rate  enough  time  has  now 
elapsed  since  the  days  of 
Rockefeller  dominance 
for  various  ambitious  and 
energetic  men  to  get  well 
started  on  extensive  in- 
dependent projects. 

Now  these  independ- 
ents, not  having  the  re- 
sources of  the  Standard 
companies,  were  obliged 
to  obtain  funds  from 
Wall  Street,  and  they  set 
about  to  acquaint  the  big 
bankers  and  capitalists 
with  the  possibilities  of 
the  industry.  Experts  say 
that  this  acquaintanceship 
of  the  last  fe^v  years  is 
among  the  most  impor- 
tant factors  in  making 
for  the  present  activity  in 
oil.  Harr}'  F.  Sinclair 
and  J.  S.  Cosden  were 
among  the  iirst  to  induce 
Wall  Street  to  take  an 
interest  in  independent 
oils,  and  they  have  more 
recently  been  followed  by 
many  others.  There  had 
been  one  or  two  ver}'  large 
independent  companies, 
such  as  the  Texas  Company  and  the  Gulf 
Refining,  but  they  didn't  buy  money  ''down 
east"  the  way  Sinclair  and  Cosden  did. 

Petroleum's  Kew  Uses 

But  the  mere  persuasiveness  of  even  the 
spectacular  Sinclair  was  not  enough  in  itself 
to  win  the  interest  and  support  of  the  leaders 
of  finance  and  the  army  of  investors  and  spec- 
ulators. The  new  uses  for  petroleum,  and 
for  several  years  past  the  steadily  threat- 
ened shortage  of  the  product,  have  drawn 
everyone's  attention  to  the  industn,-.  At  first 
petroleum  was  used  largely  for  lighting  pur- 
poses, and  much  of  John  D.  Rockefeller's 
fame  will  rest  upon  his  achievements  in 
lighting  the  world.  Then  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  development  of  machine 
production  depended  upon  lubrication,  and 
petroleum  loomed  up  as  of  tremendous  im- 
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portance  as  a  lubricant. 
Nothing  has  yet  appeared  to 
take  its  place,  and  the  use 
of  lubricants  continuall\  \n- 
creases.  The  whole  me- 
chanical world  depends  upon 
grease  and  lubricating  oil. 

But  perhaps  the  most  rap- 
idl\"  developing  use  of  petro- 
leum has  been  for  fuel  pur- 
poses.    Here  the  possibilities 
are  so  dizzying  that  it  is  no 
wonder  in\'estors  should  lose 
their  heads.  First  of  all  came 
the      automobile,      passenger 
and   truck>    then   the   tractor 
and  now  the  aeroplane.   The 
internal-combustion     engine, 
using    gasoline,    has    already 
revolutionized  the  world  and 
threatens     to    turn     it    over 
again   by   means   of   traffic   through   the   air. 
Gasoline,    once    thrown    away    in    connec- 
tion   with     the    manufacture    of    kerosene, 
is  the  motive  power  in   this  countr}"  alone 
for   automobiles,   motor-boats,    tractors,   mo- 
tor-cycles,   and    aeroplanes   w^hose    aggregate 
number    begins    to    run    up    not    far    below 
ten  million. 

Oil  as  Fuel  for  Ships 

These  uses,  how^ever,  are  only  for  the 
lighter  or  refined  parts  of  petroleum.  The 
greatest  possibilities  of  all,  perhaps,  lie  in 
the  employment  of  a  heavy  or  fuel  oil  for 
bunker  purposes,  that  is,  for  steamships.  Its 
use  for  locomotives  may  extend,  and  possibly 
stationary  engines  may  depend  on  it. 
The  immediate  consideration  is  the  increas- 
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STILLS    WHERE   CRUDE   OIL    IS    HEATED    TO    PRODUCE.    AT    VARYING 
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ing  use  of  bunker  oil.  Most  of  this  heavy 
oil  comes  from  Mexico,  and  recently  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Association  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  consider  the  danger  to  the  coal  indus- 
try.  So  grave  does  it  appear  that  the  com- 
mittee reported  in  favor  of  asking  Congress 
to  put  a  duty  upon  Mexican  oil. 

The  navies  of  the  w^orld  seem  headed  for 
oil  as  a  fuel,  several  of  them  already  using 
it.     The  British  Navy  was  a  vast  consumer 
of  oil  during  the  war  and  Earl  Curzon  said 
that  the  Allies  had  "floated  to  victory^  upon 
a  sea  of  oil."     But  a  more  important  consid- 
eration    is     the     merchant     marine     of     the 
world.     The  advantages  of  oil  are  obvious. 
It   takes    up    less    room   on    the   ship,    it    re- 
duces   labor    expenses    and    is   more    quickly 
and     easily     loaded.       One     of     the     many 
factors  which  probably  led  to 
the  present  boom  in  oil  stocks 
was  an  article  by  Edward  N. 
Hurley,     Chairman     of     the 
United        States        Shipping 
Board,     in     which     he    esti- 
mated    the    amount    of    oil 
which  might  be  used  by  the 
new  merchant    marine    now 
building  in  this  country.     If 
our    shipping   plans    are    en- 
tirely carried  out  and  all  the 
ships  should   burn  oil,   more 
than    one-third    the    world's 
entire   production   would   be 
required. 

Indeed,    if    all    the    ship- 
ping   of    the    world    should 
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go  on  an  oil  basis  the  world's  produc- 
tion of  petroleum  at  present  would  fall  short 
by  nearly  a  half,  without  even  considering 
other  uses  of  the  product.  Of  course  all  the 
shipping  of  the  world  is  still  far  from  being 
entirely  on  an  oil  basis,-  and  the  figures  given 
are  merely  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  per- 
spective on  the  subject.  But  the  eagerness 
with  which  such  a  great  commercial  nation 
as  England  is  trying  to  provide  for  its  future 
oil  requirements  is  a  clear  indication  of  what 
the  future  has  in  store.  This  country  pro- 
duces the  lion's  share  of  the  world's  oil,  but 
England  is  searching  its  various  dominions 
for  the  product,  and  drilling  has  even  been 
going  on  in  England  itself  where  oil  had 
never  been  found  before. 

Growing  Consumption 

Figures  are  tiresome  things  but  a  very  few 
of  them  are  necessary  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
increasing  consumption  of  oil.  Since  1898 
the  use  of  petroleum  in  this  country  has  in- 
creased between  seven  and  eight  fold.  Since 
1878  it  has  increased  nearly  thirty  fold.  It 
has  jumped  enormously  since  the  war  start- 
ed.    The  figures  are  significant: 


Production 

1914    296,000,000  bbls. 

1915    303,000,000     " 

1916    308,000,000     " 

1917    328,000,000     " 

1918    344,000,000     " 


Consumption 
276,000,000  bbls. 
340,000,000  " 
333,000,000  " 
351,000,000  " 
360,000,000    " 


The  oil  refiners  usually  have  large  stocks 
of  oil  on  hand  and  in  each  year  since  1914 
there  has  been  a  large  decrease  in  these  stocks 
as  the  above  figures  show  plainly  enough. 
Another  indication  of  the  enormous  drain 
upon  the  oil  production  of  the  world  which 
the  war  effected  are  contained  in  the  ship- 
ments of  crude  oil  from  IVIexico  to  this 
country : 

Shipments  in  1914 15,000,000  bbls. 

"   1915  18,000,000    " 

"  1916 21,000,000    " 

"  1917  35,000,000    " 

"1918  42,000,000    " 

Now  the  remarkable  fact  is  that  in  spite 
of  the  sensational  discoveries  of  oil  in  North 
Texas  within  the  last  year  or  two  the  pro- 
duction is  still  barely  keeping  pace  with  con- 
sumption. It  might  be  supposed  that  the 
end  of  the  war  would  bring  an  end  to  the 
monster  demand,  and  to  some  extent  the 
cessation  of  naval  operations  did   for  a  time 


reduce  the  demand  for  the  heavy  fuel  oils. 
But  the  demand  from  European  countries 
which  were  denuded  of  petroleum  products 
in  general  during  the  war  and  are  now  re- 
stocking their  supplies  has  prevented  the  total 
consumption  from  falling  off. 

Even  with  the  big  Texas  discoveries  the 
daily  average  production  late  in  June  of 
1919  was  running  at  only  about  1,025,000 
barrels,  which  is  but  a  trifle  more  than  last 
vear  and  compares  with  812,500  barrels  in 
1914. 

Why  Did  the  Public  Turn  to   Oil  Stocks? 

Thus  the  boom  in  oil  stocks  which  has 
taken  hold  of  the  entire  country  is  the  result 
of  a  combination  of  circumstances.  Follow- 
ing the  ending  of  the  war  there  existed  a 
real  and  substantial  basis  for  a  rise  in  the 
market  value  of  oil  securities.  The  close  of 
hostilities  found  the  petroleum  industry  in 
probably  a  more  favorable  position  than  any 
other  of  our  basic  Industries.  It  needed  no 
particular  liquidation  or  readjustmenr. 
Prices  of  petroleum  products  had  not  soared 
to  the  dizzy  and  artificial  heights  which 
characterized  certain  other  important  com- 
modities. 

Moreover,  stocks  of  petroleum  had  been 
depleted  to  a  low  point  and  because  of  the 
denuded  state  of  European  neutrals  and 
enemy  countries  and  the  certainty  of  a  re- 
vival of  activity  in  the  automobile  industr>' 
there  was  every  reason  to  look  for  a  con- 
tinued large  demand  for  most  oil  products. 
At  the  same  time  war  conditions  had  caused 
a  shrinkage  in  market  values  of  oil  securi- 
ties and  they  had  not  reflected  the  favor- 
able conditions  prevailing  within  the  indus- 
try. These  factors  furnished  the  incentives 
for  the  beginning  of  the  boom. 

But  the  public  had  little  Interest  In  the 
shares  of  the  substantial  oil  companies  and 
did  not  enter  the  market  until  later  on.  It 
is  hard  to  explain  exactly  what  caused  the 
public  to  turn  to  the  oil  stocks.  Perhaps  it 
Was  partly  because  of  the  record  of  oil  in 
the  war,  already  referred  to.  People  who 
had  never  given  a  thought  to  the  oil  industry- 
could  not  help  being  impressed  with  the 
widespread  newspaper  and  magazine  stories 
of  the  remarkable  war  work  of  the  motor 
lorries  In  France.  The  Installation  of  gas- 
less  Sundays  last  summer  brought  home  to 
motorists  the  enormous  demands  upon  the 
oil  industry  and  called  to  the  country's  at- 
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A  "BOOM"   SCENE   IN  THE  TEXAS  OIL  REGIONS 

(Sometimes  one  drilled  hole  will  reach  oil  when  another  a   few  feet  away  has  failed.    In  other  places  dozens  of  wells 

will   yield   oil    simultaneously — until   the   field   is   pumped   dry) 


tention  the  fact  that  the  United  States  was 
supplying  the  bulk  of  the  world's  oil  require- 
ments. 

Then  too  just  as  the  public  attention  was 
turned  to  oil  the  speculative  forces  of  the 
nation  were  released  from  their  long  war- 
time restraint.  Several  years  of  pent  up 
speculation  were  turned  loose,  as  it  were,  just 
as  the  imagination  was  being  fired  for  the 
first  time  by  oil.  The  orgy  of  speculation  in 
stocks,  especially  in  oils,  has  been  akin  to  the 
spirit  of  celebration  on  the  day  the  armistice 
was  first  reported  signed. 

Finally,  the  last  six  months  has  been  an 
especially  propitious  time  for  a  boom  in  oil 
stocks  because  it  has  witnessed  the  develop- 
ment of  one  of  the  greatest  oil  districts  ever 
found,  in  the  fields  of  North  Texas.  This 
has  made  it  easy  to  supply  a  new  array  of 
companies,  some  of  them  with  valuable  prop- 
erties and  others  with  nothing  more  than  a 
chance  of  discovering  oil.  Both  speculators 
and  investors  are  inclined  to  prefer  new 
things,  feeling,  often  mistakenly  enough,  that 
the  new  has  more  possibilities  than  the  old. 

The  Oil  Fields  of  America 

Before  we  inquire  into  what  chances  of 
success  the  public  has  in  its  new  and  popular 
form  of  speculation  and  investment  it  may 
be  well  to  sketch  briefly  the  location  of  the 
more  important  sources  of  petroleum  in  this 
country  and  Mexico.  The  production  late 
in  June  was  running  about  1,025,000  barrels 
a  day,  distributed  as  follows: 

The  Appalachian  field,  which  takes  in  a 


small  portion  of  New  York  State  and  also 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and 
Ohio,  is  producing  about  80,000  barrels. 

The  Lima-Indiana  and  the  fields  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  make  about  45,000. 

The  fields  of  Kansas-Oklahoma,  of  which 
Healdton,  Gushing  and  the  various  pools  of 
the  Osage  (Indians)  in  Oklahoma  and  the 
El  Dorado  field  in  Kansas  are  the  most  im- 
portant, produce  approximately  290,000. 

The  most  interesting  fields  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time  are  those  In  North 
Central  Texas.  The  Burkburnett  field  in 
Wichita  County,  the  Ranger  field  of  East- 
land County,  and  the  Stephens  county  fields, 
all  developed  within  the  last  year  and  a  half, 
are  the  leading  producing  areas  of  the  State. 
North  Central  Texas  fields  are  producing 
over  190,000. 

The  Caddo,  De  Soto  and  Red  River  fields 
in  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  produce  about  40,000. 

Coastal  Texas  and  Louisiana,  which  dis- 
trict takes  in  all  the  pools  bordering  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  in  the  States  of  Texas 
and  Louisiana,  make  together  65,000. 

The  State  of  California  produces  almost 
all  of  its  oil  from  the  fields  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  although  there  are  a  few  small 
fields  along  the  Pacific  Coast,  275,000. 

Wyoming  production,  the  majorit}'  of 
which  is  produced  in  the  Salt  Creek,  Big 
Muddv  and  Grass  Creek  fields,  is  running  at 
about  '40,000. 

The  potential  production  of  IVIexico  is 
now  over   1,500,000  barrels  per  day.     The 
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dailv  average  actual  production  of  the  Mexi- 
can'fields  for  1918  was  about  180,000  bbls., 
the  very  great  majorit}'^  of  which  was  shipped 
to  the  United  States. 

Practically  all  of  Mexico's  oil  producing 
fields  are  located  in  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz; 
the  most  productive  part  of  which  is  a  strip 
about  twenty-five  miles  wide  running  south 
of  Tampico,  the  administrative  center  of  oil 
affairs,  for  a  distance  of  about  100  miles  to 
the  town  of  Tuxpam. 

Now  it  is  a  rather  curious  fact  that  al- 
though Wall  Street  and  the  public  for  years 
held  aloof  from  oil  stocks,  partly  because  of 
the  speculative  nature  of  the  producing  end 
of  the  business,  the  present  enthusiasm  is  al- 
most entirely  centered  upon  the  stocks  of 
companies  engaged  in  prospecting  or  pro- 
ducing. This,  of  course,  is  due  to  the  large 
profits  which  are  possible ;  to  the  stories,  true 
in  many  many  cases,  of  a  $100  investment 
quickly  becoming  worth  $30,000,  and  the  like. 

The  profits  in  the  refining  and  marketing 
end  of  the  business  are  very  close,  compared 
with  the  risk  and  cost  of  doing  business.  It 
is  the  companies  which  produce,  or  expect  to 
produce,  oil  which  have  captured  public  in- 
terest, and  to  a  considerable  extent  these  are 
in  the  new  Texas  fields.  Oil  apparently  can 
get  people  excited  and  anxious  to  buy  stocks 
faster  than  gold,  silver  and  copper,  because 


an  oil  field,  when  tapped,  comes  quicker  and 
faster  than  do  ores.  One  pay  well  may  make 
a  whole  countr\^side  rich  and  enable  a  small 
stock  company  to  sell  out  for  a  fabulous  sum. 
Wealth  is  scattered  so  suddenly,  promiscu- 
ously and  spectacularly  that  all  sense  of  pro- 
portion is  lost.  The  writer  has  met  in  the 
oil  fields  dozens  of  men  who  were  in  mod- 
erate means  or  in  a  few  cases  even  poor  a  few 
weeks  before,  but  now  had  incomes  exceed- 
ing those  of  many  millionaires. 

Fortunes  Quickly  j\Iade 

The  fortunes  made  in  producing  oil,  espe- 
cially in  the  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and  Texas 
fields,  have  been  much  advertised  in  the  last 
three  or  four  years.  In  many  respects  for- 
tune has  been  no  respecter  of  persons.  There 
is  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Coal  &  Oil  Company, 
which  until  a  few  years  ago  mined  only  coal 
in  the  sun-baked  plains  of  Texas  and  paid  a 
moderate  dividend  upon  stock  which  sold  at 
a  moderate  price.  It  was  controlled  by  Wall 
Street  bankers.  Suddenly  oil  was  found  in 
vast  quantities  and  the  stock  has  risen  at 
times  to  nearly  $2500  a  share. 

On  the  other  hand  needy  adventurers, 
even  men  with  criminal  records,  became  sud- 
denly rich  by  rushing  into  the  newly  opened 
Texas  fields.  Land-owners  all  the  way  from 
cattle  kings  down  to  worthless,  shiftless  pro- 
prietors of  a  small  patch  of  dirt,  and  igno- 
rant half-breed  Indians,  suddenly  made  mil- 
lions. One  man  at  Ranger  in  hardly  more 
than  a  year  changed  from  the  poorest  of  the 
poor  to  the  owner  of  $7,000,000.  Business 
men  and  professional  oil  operators  also  rose 
in  a  few  years  to  dizzy  opulence.  There 
are  scores  of  such,  of  which  the  McMan  and 
Humble  companies  are  examples.  In  numer- 
ous cases  operators  previously  worth  not 
more  than  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand 
dollars  at  the  most  have  sold  out  to  Standard 
Oil  interests  for  millions. 

Fraud  in  Oil  Promotions 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  all  one  has 
to  do  to  get  rich  is  to  buy  oil  stocks.  Far 
from  it.  To  begin  with,  the  countr>-  to-day 
swarms  with  promoters  who  are  selling  prac- 
tically worthless  oil  stocks.  The  disclosures 
of  fraudulent  oil  promotions  on  the  New 
York  City  Curb  Market  and  the  activities 
of  the  District  Attorney  in  rooting  them  out 
are  but  slight  indications  of  what  has  been 
going  on.  Almost  even'  doubtful  promoter 
in  the  countr\'  is  seHine  oil  stocks  and  it  is 
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stated  by  a  liigh  authority  in  tlic  intlusti} 
that  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  these  men 
know  absolutely  nothing  about  the  oil  game. 
In  many  cases  efforts  have  been  made  to 
surround  a  new  promotion  with  an  air  of 
mystery,  so  that  tlie  public  would  suppose 
the  Standard  Oil  group  of  companies  were 
behind  it.  Promoters  have  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  form  a  company  with  the  name  Stand- 
ard Oil,  although  it  had  absolutely  no  con- 
nection with  the  well-known  concerns  en- 
titled to  that  name.  Judging  from  the 
number  of  prospectuses  of  essentially  stock- 
jobbing and  in  all  probability  worthless  oil 
companies  which  have  come  to  the  writer's 
personal  attention,  it  is  a  conservative  esti- 
mate that  more  than  a  thousand  doubtful 
oil  companies  have  sought  and  generally  ob- 
tained funds  from  the  public  within  the  last 
year. 

Average  Production 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jer- 
sey's magazine,  77/^  Lamp,  recently  stated 
that  the  average  production  of  the  225,000 
producing  wells  of  the  country  is  four  and 
a  half  barrels  a  day.  Thousands  of  wells 
produce  less  than  one-quarter  of  a  barrel 
daily,  while  four-fifths  of  the  total  do  not 
yield  even  a  barrel  a  day.  Even  in  the  new 
"gusher"  fields  of  Texas,  where  only  the 
big  wells  receive  publicity,  the  average  out- 
put of  the  wells,  most  of  w^hich  are  less  than 
a  year  old,  is  not  much  over  fifty  barrels. 
Often  it  is  necessary  to  drill  nearly  a  mile  in 
depth  and  the  cost  sometimes  runs  up  to 
$100,000.  In  only  a  few  sections  does  a 
single  well  cost  much  less  than  $50,000.  It 
takes  a  good  many  barrels  even  at  the  high 
price  of  $2.25  a  barrel  to  pay  for  such  a  cost. 

Very  few  of  the  new  companies  in  offer- 
ing shares  to  the  public  are  modest  enough 
to  lead  their  stockholders  to  look  for  fifty- 
barrel  wells.  Even  if  many  of  the  new  com- 
panies are  successful  in  obtaining  the  aver- 
age production,  their  securities  will  not  be 
worth  anything  like  the  prices  at  which  they 
have  been  sold,  while  a  few  failures  in  drill- 
ing would  result  in  bankruptcy  \n  many 
cases. 

In  April  there  were  nearly  500  dry  holes 
out  of  2238  w^ells  completed  in  this  country. 
Even  in  the  legitimate  production  of  oil  the 
life  of  a  well  is  not  long  as  a  rule.  Accord- 
ing to  figures  furnished  by  the  National 
Petroleum  News  it  appears  that  even  in  the 
new  Texas  fields  production  gradually  falls 
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off.  A  well  which  began  at  1200  barrels  a 
day  less  than  two  years  ago  has  now  fallen 
off  to  fifteen  barrels  a  day. 

Most  of  the  new,  small  companies  which 
sell  stock  to  the  public  expect  to  drill  in  un- 
proven,  or  "wildcat"  territory.  This  is  ex- 
pensive because  the  work  is  done  far  from 
the  source  of  oil-well  supplies,  and  no  drill- 
ing contractor  ever  has  the  tools  that  will 
be  necessary  in  case  of  trouble  w^ith  the  hole. 
While  waiting  for  tools  the  expense  of  the 
crew  goes  on.  Expense  also  is  increased  be- 
cause the  geological  strata  are  less  w^ell  un- 
derstood than  in  developed  territory. 

Wasteful  and  Vicious  Methods 

Unfortunately  many  of  the  oil-stock 
promoters  are  really  more  interested  in  sell- 
ing stock  than  in  getting  out  oil.  Some  of 
their  common  practises  which  the  investor 
should  be  on  the  lookout  for  are  these: 

(1)  Raising  just  enough  money  to  com- 
plete a  well  in  a  producing  field  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  although  the 
company  really  intends  to  prospect  in  "wild- 
cat" territory  and  has  no  chance  to  get  into 
developed  territory. 

(2)  Purchasing  a  small  interest  in  a  pro- 
ducing property  and  advertising  its  initial 
heavy  production  instead  of  the  much  smaller 
present  yield. 
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(3)  Purchasing  a  lot  of  worn-out  or  junk 
wells  whose  production  has  almost  run  out, 
or  been  ''stripped,"  with  the  idea  of  being 
able  to  state  truthfully  that  the  company 
has  in  addition  to  possibly  one  really  good 
producer,  the  production  of  which  is  named, 
so  many  other  wells. 

(4)  Purchasing  a  microscopic  lease  in  the 
heart  of  a  new  gusher  pool,  such  as  a  town 
lot  or  a  three  to  five  acre  lease  in  the  new 
Burkburnett  pool  in  Texas.  On  this  the 
w^ells  are  drilled  to  obtain  a  quick,  large  pro- 
duction and  no  regard  is  given  to  how^  long 
the  production  will  hold.  These  wells  re- 
sult in  drilling  many  offsets  on  adjoining 
leases  and  in  waste  that  is  inevitable  when 
several  wells  are  drilled  where  one  would 
eventually  drain  all  the  territory. 

(5)  Backing  up  any  of  the  above  with  a 
large  acreage  scattered  often  over  many  coun- 
ties and  even  States.  This  acreage  is  not 
usually  taken  on  the  advice  of  geologists,  and 
the  price  paid  for  leases  may  not  be  higher 
than  a  few  cents  an  acre.  Some  of  it  is 
often  acquired  on  territory  which  has  been 
condemned  yet  adjacent  to  a  pool  of  im- 
portance, while  still  other  leases  are  taken 
up  in  States  that  have  never  at  best  produced 
more  than  a  show  of  oil.  Mixed  in  with  these 
doubtful  leases  there  may  be  an  occasional 
lease   in   fairly  good  prospective  territory. 

The  chief  harm  these  companies  do  out- 
side of  swindling  the  public  is  the  excessive 
price  they  pay  for  a  few  acres  of  good  terri- 
tory, a  price  that  a  well-managed  oil  com- 
pany could  not  afford  to  pay,  but  one  which 
the  stock-selling  company  can  afford  on  ac- 
count of  the  favorable  light  it  sheds  on  the 
other  leases  held ;  the  waste  of  money  caused 
through  drilling  a  well  on  each  acre  or  t^\'0 
instead  of  one  to  each  eight  or  ten  acres ;  the      $50,000,000  to  $60,000,000  a  year,  or  from 


sudden  flooding  of  the  mar- 
ket with  oil  produced  from 
their  few  wells  and  those  off- 
setting which  their  neighbors 
must  drill  to  protect  .them- 
selves, and  the  bad  light  in 
which  other  small  but  honest 
concerns  are  placed  when  ef- 
forts are  made  to  obtain 
financial  assistance. 

Of  course,  one  or  two 
such  companies  would  have 
little  or  no  effect  on  the  oil 
business,  but  the  combined 
work  of  hundreds,  such  as 
those  in  Texas  especially  and 
in  Kentucky,  Wyoming  and  other  places, 
does  the  damage. 

It  is  better  to  warn  the  investor  of  these 
practises  and  to  put  him  on  his  guard  rather 
than  to  attempt  to  keep  him  out  of  oil  stocks 
altogether.  It  is  significant  that  the  market- 
ing and  refining  of  the  bulk  of  the  oil  which 
will  be  produced  by  the  new  concerns  which 
are  rushing  into  wildcatting  and  producing 
will  be  done  by  the  Standard  and  a  few  of 
the  larger  and  older  independents.  One- 
third  of  the  country- 's  total  refining  capacity 
is  controlled  by  the  Standard  companies,  and 
this  proportion  is  more  important  than  is  in- 
dicated because  most  of  the  Standard  Oil 
plants  are  completeh^  equipped  refineries, 
while  a  large  number  of  the  independent 
plants  are  merely  "skimmers,"  and  are  com- 
paratively inexpensive  to  build.  The  grip  of 
the  Standard  on  the  refining  industry  is 
strengthened  by  its  control  of  the  Burton 
system  for  the  extraction  of  gasoline  from 
low-grade  oils,  which  it  leases  to  other  com- 
panies, including  independents. 

Profits  of  the  Standard  Companies 

It  has  long  been  known  in  the  oil  industry 
that  each  branch  taken  separately  was  haz- 
ardous, but  where  production,  refining, 
transportation  and  marketing  were  com- 
bined, as  the  Standard  and  a  few  of  the 
largest  independents  have  done,  the  ele- 
ment of  hazard  was  fairly  well  eliminated 
and  profits  quite  certain  to  be  large. 

The  stocks  of  the  Standard  group  of  com- 
panies have  increased  in  market  value  more 
than  $2,000,000,000,  or  525  per  cent.,  since 
the  combination  was  dissolved  by  the  courts 
in  1911.  This  has  taken  place  in  eight  years, 
and  in  addition  the  dividends  have  been  from 
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A  REFINERY   ESTABLISHED  AT  AN  OIL   FIELD 

(.Usually  the  crude  oil  is  transported  by  pipe  lines  or  tank  cars  to  refineries  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  fields) 


50  to  60  per  cent,  on  the  par  value  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  old  company. 

These  enormous  profits  of  the  Standard 
Oil  companies  have  gone  steadil}'^  on  despite 
the  invasion  of  the  producing  field  by  in- 
numerable independents,  many  of  whom 
have  grown  to  great  size  and  strength,  but 
which  do  not  seem  to  prevent  the  Standard 
companies  from  doing  as  well  as  ever.  While 
sweeping  statements  are  unwise  and  while 
no  doubt  many  of  the  new  independents  will 
succeed,  yet  not  a  few  experts  feel  that  either 
the  stocks  of  numerous  new  companies  are 
selling  above  their  actual  values  or  that  the 
shares  of  the  old,  established  companies,  both 
Standard  and  independent,  may  be  selling 
below  their  real  values. 


Unfortunately  not  a  few  bankers  and 
brokers  of  supposedly  good  standing  in  the 
financial  community  have  lent  their  names 
to  rather  ambitious  but  none  the  less  reckless 
oil  flotations.  The  danger  to  the  investor 
is  by  no  means  solely  confined  to  promotions 
by  men  of  no  standing  whatever.  More 
responsible  persons  have  been  led  into  spon- 
soring what  may  possibly  prove  ill-advised 
promotions.  Oil  properties  to-day  are  sell- 
ing at  the  highest  prices  ever  reached.  Should 
the  prices  for  oil  products  continue  at  their 
present  levels  or  go  higher,  the  new  com- 
panies may  be  able  to  show  a  fair  return  on 
their  capitalization,  but  should  prices  decline 
as  a  result  of  a  temporary  oversupply  of  oil, 
it  is  likely  that  a  day  of  reckoning  will  come. 
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AMERICA'S  WAR  EFFORT 

BY  HERBERT  T.  WADE 

(Late  Captain,  Ordnance  Department,  U.  S.  Army) 


ALTHOUGH  the  complete  history  of 
the  recent  war  may  be  delayed  in  its 
preparation,  and  although  there  may  be  many 
undercurrents  long  unknown  as  regards 
their  sources,  general  flow,  or  their  results, 
yet  there  is  one  phase  of  the  story  which  now 
is  an  open  book.  The  statistics  assembled  by 
the  General  Staff  of  the  United  States 
Army,  and  released  for  publication,  indeed 
tell  the  story  of  America's  effort  in  the  great 
struggle,  and  if  one  can  think  of  war  in 
terms  of  mere  figures  and  tables  apart  from 
tales  of  patriotic  fervor  and  heroism,  the 
same  lessons  will  be  indicated  no  less  clearly. 
These  statistics,  however,  must  be  read 
with  the  essential  element  of  time  always  in 
mind,  for  while  the  Allies  were  over  four 
years  in  the  great  conflict,  the  participation 
of  the  United  States  was  but  nineteen 
months.  The  American  republic  rose  to  its 
full  strength  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time,  yet  its  men  and  resources  had  not  been 
spent  in  the  life  and  death  struggle  as  were 
its  allies.  Furthermore,  the  United  States 
enjoyed  the  great  advantage  of  the  full  co- 
operation of  its  allies,  and  of  the  lessons 
learned  during  their  bitter  experience.  Ac- 
cordingly, like  other  statistics,  those  of  the 
General  Staff,  some  of  which  are  presented 
herewith  as  forming  an  interesting  summary* 
of  the  part  taken  by  America  in  the  war, 
should  be  considered  with  a  due  appreciation 
of  antecedent  and  collateral  circumstances. 


In  the  last  analysis  man  power  counts,  and 
the  strength  of  the  American  Army  operat- 
ing in  Europe  and  available  at  home  for 
early  transport  overseas  was  an  important 
element  in  bringing  about  the  ultimate  mili- 
tary superiority  and  triumph.  Therefore 
the  first  consideration  is  the  strength  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force  on  November 
11,  when  the  armistice  was  signed,  and  the 
other  forces  of  the  United  States  Army 
wherever  located,  as  indicated  in  the  accom- 
panying table.  This  does  not  include  the 
drafted  strength  about  to  be  mobilized  but 
only  those  under  arms. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  Declaration  of 
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191^  1916.  vgif  1918. 

BRITISH   AND  AMERICAN  EXPEDITIONARY  FORCES 
ON  THE   WESTERN  FRONT 

War   on    Germany   was   made   on   April   6, 
1917,    and    that    there    had    been    but   little 


SUMMARY    OF    ALL    FORCES    IN    THE    U.    S.    ARMY    AT  TIME    OF 

ITS    GREATEST    STRENGTH,  NOVEMBER     11,     1918 

Officers  Men  Total 

Army   personnel    in    Europe 80,842  1,868,474  1,949,316 

At  sea,  en  route  to  Europe 1,162  21,072  22.234 

Total     82,004  1,889,546  1,971,550 

Marines    (on   duty  with   Army   in   Europe)  1,002  31,383  32.385 

Total    including    Marines 83,006  1,920,929  2,003,935 

Siberian    Expedition     298  8,806  9,104 

Total  A.  E.  F.  in  Europe   and  Siberia 83,304  1,929,735  2,013,039 

In    United    States 104,155  1,530,344  1,634,499 

In   Insular   possessions,    Alaska,    etc 1,977  53,758  55,735. 

Grand  Total    in   Army  excluding  Marines  188,434  3,482,454  3,670,888 

Grand   Total    in    Army   including  Marines  189,436  3,513,837  3,703,273 
162 


preparation  there- 
for, it  is  desirable  to 
call  attention  not 
only  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  this 
American  Arm  y 
was  organized,  but 
the  speed  with 
which  the  two  mil- 
lion men  were 
moved  overseas  to 
the  Western  Front. 
The  accompanying 
chart  shows  this 
graphically,  and 
also    in    comparison 
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AMERIC/  N      TROOPS      EM- 
BARKED AND  TRANSPORTED 
BY    FLAG    OF    TONNAGE    EM- 
PLOYED 


(In  this  grapliic  cliait  the  cohiinns  rep- 
resent the  miiiiber  of  tro(>i)s  transported 
each  month  from  May,  1917,  to  Novem- 
ber, 1918.  The  relative  number  under 
the  American  flag  is  shown  by  black,  the 
diagonal  ruling  represents  those  carried 
by  British  ships,  the  white  by  French 
and   the    vertical    ruling    Italian) 
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1917.  I  ^     IQid. 

ilic  similar  development  of  the  British  Expe-  With    men,    subsistence,    and    equipment 

ditionary  Force.     In  ever  increasing  numbers       provided   as   indicated,    arms   and    munitions 
the  tide  flowed  eastward  from  America  un-      were  the  next  consideration.  In 
til  by  October,   1918,  there  were  42  combat       the  tabulations  of  the  General     ^|  -joo^ooo 
divisions  in  Europe.     Between   May,    1917,       Staff  are  the  accompany- 
and   November  21,    1918,   2,056,122   troops       ing    summaries    of    ma- 
were  transported  overseas  in  addition  to  30,-       terial  turned  over  to  the  ^^  Q>oo.ooo 
600  marines  and  9,677  nurses.                                American  Ex- 
Such  an  achievement  was  no  less  to  the       pe  ditionary 
credit  of  the  Allies  than  to  that  of  the  navy       Force.     These                  ^^^^  ^oo.ooo 
and  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States, 
for  of  the  above  total  1,047,374  were  trans-      SUPPLIES 

ported  under  the  British  flag,  896,449  were       to  THE  ^^^^^^ 

carried  on  American  ships,  48,691  by  French       a.  E.  F. 
vessels  and  61,608  by  Italian  ships.     In  six 
months    practically    a    million    and    a    half 

American    soldiers    were    ferried    over,    and  - ^i^iM^i^i^i^l_5'='<^-^°° 

for  five  months  the  monthly  total  did  not 
fall  below  240,000,  with  an  extraordinary 
record  of  306,350  in  July,   1918.  ^^^^^^^^a^m^zoo^aoo 

Supplies  for  the  American 
Expeditionary     Force     w^ere 

hardly    less    important    than  ^      ^■^■^■■■^■■WWWWm.ioo.ooo 

men.       From     15,800    short       "^     Z    o    ^H      pipiHteHSl^^™**^™'™^ 
tons  of  United  States  Army         |    |    |  ^BEiHEMaMMigMaiM<i 
cargo    transported    in    June,         i     i     ^ 

1917,   a  vast  traffic  developed  June  July  Aw^Sept  Oct  Nov  Decl  Jan  Feb  MchAprilliayJunelMly  Aug  Sej-t  Oct 

i    that  reached  749,500  tons  in  igi^.  |  iqig 

October,  1918,  with  a  gross      cargo  transported  to  a.  e.  p..  aprjl,  i9I7.  to  November  i   i918.  by 

total  of  4,897,600  tons  for  supply  service  (short  tons) 
the  full  period  thus  limited. 

\    The    distribution    among    the    army    depart-  figures  are  indeed  significant  as  showing  the 

r   ments  is  of  interest  and  is  as  follows:  comparative  resources  of  the  three  great  al- 

Quartermaster   2,149,400  '^^^s.     The  British  and  French   in  order  to 

Engineer   1,314,300  supply  adequate  artillery  for  their  armies  in 

Ordnance    989,900  an  attempt  to  meet  Germany  and  Austria  on 

Signal     115,500  [      ■         ,      ,            ., ',              r     ^      •    „ 

lyi^jjj,^]                                                      88  900  ^"  ^^^^  tooting,  had  provided  manutacturing 

Motor  Txzns^on  ....... ..........      113^300  capacity    that    once    it    had    met    the    great 

Aviation    51,400  crisis  was  in  excess  of   their  current  needs, 

?/.^   ?/°^^    ^I'??2  great  as  these  were. 

Miscellaneous    43,000  -ixri  •        mic     t  j     r^       ^ 

__^__  Whereas     in     1915     r  ranee     and     Oreat 

Total     4,897,600  Britain   had   men,   but  not  enough   guns,   in 
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1917-18  they  had  guns,  but  needed  men.   Ac-  the  tank  program  was  advancing  by   rapid 

cordingly    soon    after    America    entered    the  strides. 

war,  France,  at  its  own  initiative,  agreed  to  The    material    listed    below    as    actually 

supply  to  the  forces  as  they  arrived  cannon  floated  was  by  no  means  all.     Much  in  addi- 

of     various     calibers     from     highly     organ-  tion  had  been  completed  but  not  loaded  on 

ized    and    well-developed    ordnance    plants.  shipboard.     The  actual  American  production 

Likewise  Great  Britain  made  similar  offers,  from  April  6,  1917,  to  November  11,  1918, 

especially  in  the  case  of  the  heavier  howitzers,  included  932   75-mm.   field   guns,  97   3-inch 

as  both  countries  realized  not  only  the  im-  and  75-mm.  anti-aircraft  guns,   157  4.7-inch 

portance   of   the  time   element  but  that  the  guns,  121   155-mm.  5-inch,  and  6-inch  guns, 

carrying  capacity  of  the  trans-atlantic  trans-  144  155-mm.  howitzers,  20  sets  of   railway 

ports  should  be  used  to  the  greatest  common  artiller}',    and    176   heav\'   howitzers,    all   of 

advantage.     This  did  not  relieve  the  United  the   above   being   complete    units.      For    this 

States   from   the  manufacture   of   ordnance,  artillery  17,203,000  complete  rounds  of  am- 

and   it  early  proceeded   to  the  manufacture  munition   were    produced,    and    in    addition 

of  all  the  types  of  artillery  and  ammunition  there  were  other  ordnance  supplies  as  listed 

in  the  program  adopted  for  its  armies.  on  the  following  page : 

In  regard  to  am- 
munition     the       ORDNANCE  DELIVERED  TO  AMERICAN  EXPEDITIONARY  FORCE 
United    States    was  ARTILLERY    (COMPLETE   UNITS) 

in  a  much  better  po-  Floated  from     British  &  French 

sition    than     as     re-  U.S.               Deliveries 

1                 „     •    ^,  to  Nov.  15  to  Nov.  11  Total 

gards   cannon,    mas-      .^  ^^  ^^^^   ^^3  ^  ^^^  2  ^3^ 

much    as    from    the  4,7"  g^ns   64  0  64 

early     days     of     the  155  mm  howitzers  ()  747  747 

European      war      it  ^l  seacoast  guns    26  0  26 

,      t      i_                           J  6      seacoast   guns    72  0  72 

had     been     engaged  ^55  ^^  ^^^^   j^.  22^  242 

commercially     on  g"    howitzers    96  141  237 

such  production  and  9.2"   howitzers    0  37  37 

its  facilities  could  be  8''  seacoast  guns,  r'wy  mts 3  0  3 

,        ,         J       .,  14      navy    guns 8  0  8 

developed  with  con-  75  ^^  anti-aircraft  guns 26  52  78 

siderable      speed.  

With      small      arms              Total    454  3,091  3,545 

and     machine     guns  ARTILLERY  AMMUNITION   (COMPLETE  ROUNDS) 

there   was    no   ques-       75    ^^    g^^ 8,595,000  2,614,000  11,209,000 

tion    of    foreign    de-      4.7"    gun     242,000  0  242,000 

pendence       Save    at       155  mm  howitzer 199,000  1,126,000  1,325,000 

first   in   the  case   of       ''^   ™"'  8""    ■- „     »  ",000  39  000 

,           J    J        5     and  6     seacoast  gun 19,420  0  19,420 

t  h  e       much-needed       g"  howitzer  0  311,000  311,000 

machine     guns     and       9.2"  howitzer   10,000  104,000  114,000 

the   ammunition   for       8"   seacoast   gun    0  0  0 

u  4.U     ^       14-"   gun    1,000  0  1,000 

these  weapons,  there  ^  ;__      ;___ 

was    hardly    a    time  9,066,420  4,194,000  13,260,420 

that     the     flow     of  ^^^^^  ORDNANCE 

American       produc-      ^.^^^    ^^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^^^ 

tion    was    not    ade-  pistols  and  revolvers   615,000  0  615,000 

quate  for  the  forces  Machine    guns     49,350  4,158  53,508 

organized    and    sent  Machine   rifles    38,000  33,915  71,915 

overseas     The   hind  ^i^^   and   M.   G.   ammunition..  1,629,300,000  95,900,000  1,725,200,000 

J         r            '      1  Pistol  and   revolver  ammunition  233,848,000  0  233,848,000 

grenades    first    used  (^^enades    1,745,000  5,508,000  7,253,000 

came    from    the    Al-  Caissons  (75  mm  and  155  mm)  5,000  2,676  7,676 

lies,     but    American  Tractors  1,547  348  1,895 

production  was  com-  'Tanks   25  341  366 

ing    along    and    satis-  ^without   recuperators. 

•fnrt-nrv    rmniifnrfiir  Total  floated  include  quantities  later  sunk. 

iaK.\.KJi\    iiuuiuKn^iui  British  and  French  deliveries  exclude  guns  lent  temporarily  to  the  United  States  and 

ing  capacity   had   de-  ammunition  furnished  direct  by  the  French  and  British  to  troops  in  the  field.     They  also 

,          J           T  .,          .  exclude  guns  shipped  to  United  States  for  training  purposes  or  turned  over  from  British 

Veloped.         i^lkewise  orders  in  the  United  States. 
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ORDNANCE  SUPPLIES  PRODUCEU   IN   THE 

UNITED    STATES    FOR    THE    U.  S.    ARMY, 

APRIL  6,  1917  TO  NOVEMBER  11,   1918 

Helmets 1,975,000 

Machine    Runs     130,000 

Machine    rifles    52,000 

Rifles    2,507,000 

Pistols  and   revolvers    666,000 

Rifle  and  M.  CJ.  ammunition  (rounds)  2,879,000,000 

Pistol    ammunition (  rounds )  328,000,000 

Tractors     3,249 

Tanks    69 

Smokeless  powder (pounds)'  198,000,000 

T.    N.    T (pounds)'  101,000,000 

Ammonium     nitrate (pounds)*  91,000,000 

Picric    acid ( pounds) '  37,000,000 

'Large    quantities    also    manufactured    for    France    and 
England. 

That  the  United  States  was  not  robbing 
the  arsenals  of  her  allies  for  arming  her 
forces,  but  was  supplying  material  for  them 
is  indicated  in  the  accompanying  table  show- 
ing the  production  of  artillery  and  artillery 
ammunition  for  the  allies  from  April  1,  1917, 
to  November  11,  1918.     While  the  United 


StatcN  was  not  in  a  position  to  turn  out  com- 
plete units  on  a  large  scale,  yet  it  could  and 
did  supply  in  large  numbers  forgings  for 
tubes  and  jackets  of  cannon  and  for  re- 
cuperators or  recoil  cylinders,  which  the 
French  at  their  ordnance  shops  could  ma- 
chine and  finish.  And  the  same  held  true 
for  ammunition,  as  3,568,001  forgings  for 
various  shell  were  supplied  to  Great  Britain, 
along  with  2,888,840  machinings  and  57,- 
300  complete  rounds,  while  3,519,740  com- 
plete roiuuls  of  37-mm.  shell  were  sent  to 
the  French. 

What  the  United  States  did  in  the  pro- 
duction of  artillery  as  compared  with  Great 
Britain  and  France  during  the  period  that 
America  was  in  the  war  is  indicated  by  the 
accompanying  tabulation  of  total  production. 
What  it  could  do  and  was  ready  to  do  had 
the  war  lasted  longer  is  shown  in  the  tables 
of  monthly  rate  of  production  at  the  end  of 
the  war  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Allies. 


PRODUCTION  OF  ARTILLERY  AND  ARTILLERY  AMMUNITION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
FOR  GREAT  BRITAIN   AND  FRANCE,  APRIL   1,  1917,  TO  NOVEMBER  11,  1918 

Artillery   (a) 

Limbers  r— Forgings > 

Complete       Extra           Extra            and  Recuper-          Sets  of              Extra 

Units            Guns        Carriages   Vehicles  Tubes           ators             Jackets             Jackets 
Great  Britain 

18  pounder  field   guns 38             200               0                0  0             0                    0                    0 

4.5"    howitzers    97                 4               0              44  0             0                    0                    0 

8"  howitzers    92                 0               0            100b  0             0                    0                    0 

9.2"    howitzers    134               12               0            134  0             0                    0                    0 

Total    361             216               0            276  .      0             0                    0                    0 

For  France 

37  mm  infantry  guns 70                 0               0              70  0             0                     0                    0 

75   mm  field  guns 0                 0               0                0  10,020         575              3,432                    0 

120  mm  guns 0             100               0                0  312             0                326                  72 

145  mm  guns  M1916 0                 Oc             0                0  148             0                   33                275 

155  mm  howitzers 0             275               0                0  2,259             0             2,244                167 

155   Schneider  guns 0             100c             Oc              0  1,189             0                 356             1,652 

155   Filloux  guns 0               50             50     ,           0  326             0                   55                     0 

220   mm   howitzers    0                 0               0                0  290             0                242                    0 

220  mm  guns    0                 0               0                0  79             0                 110                 18 

Total   70             525              50              70  14,623          575              6,798             2,184 

Grand   Total 431              741              50            348  14,623          575             6,798             2,184 

Artillery   Ammunition 

Forgings                            Machinings  Complete  Rounds 
For  Great  Britain 

18-pounder    shell    0  0                                    57,300 

4.5"   howitzer   shell 100,310  0                                              0 

6"    howitzer    shell 2,000,491  2,599,371                                            0 

8"   howitzer    shell    856,228  167,712                                            0 

9.2"    howitzer    shell    610,972  121,290                                            0 

12"  shell   0  467                                            0 

For  France 

37  mm  gunshell    0  0                              3,519,740 

Total 3,568,001d  2,888,640d                              3,577,040 

(a)  Excluding  naval  guns.  (^c)   Allotted  to  France  from   Ordnance   Department  orders. 

(b)  Sets,  plus  16  extra  transport  wagons.  (d)    In   addition  to  rounds  fully  completed. 
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PRODUCTION   OF 

ARTILLERY  BY  GREAT   BRITAIN,   FRANCE, 

AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Total  Production  April  1,  1917,  to  November  11,  1918: 


Gun  Bodies  {neiu) : 

Great  Britain 

11,852 

France 

19,492 

United  States 

4,275 

Complete   Units: 

Great  Britain 

8,065 

France 

11,056 

United  States 

2,005 

AvER-AGE  Monthly  Rate  of  Production  at  End  or  War: 
Gun  Bodies  (new) : 


Great  Britain 

802 

France 

1,138 

United  States 

832 

Complete  Units: 

Great  Britain 

486 

France 

659 

United  States 

392 

Even  better  was  the  record  for  artillery 
ammunition,  as  it  indicates  how  the  supplies 
expended  against  the  German  with  ever-in- 
creasing volume  of  fire  could  be  replenished 
and  the  available  resources.  While  the  out- 
put of  the  United  States  over  the  full  period 
was  small  as  compared  with  that  of  its  al- 
lies, yet  the  monthly  capacity  established  in- 
dicated a  ready  and  ample  supply  during 
1919,  which  with  the  men  and  guns  avail- 
able would  have  put  beyond  any  possible 
doubt  the  termination  of  the  struggle. 

As  reference  has  been  made  to  the  num- 
bers of  men  sent  over  it  is  quite 
appropriate  to  refer  to  the  fact 
that  with  the  exception  of  ma- 
chine guns  and  machine  rifles 
they  were  adequately  armed  with 
rifles,  pistols,  and  revolvers  be- 
fore they  left  America.  For  the 
first  troops  machine  guns  and 
machine  rifles  of  the  necessary 
types  were  supplied  by  the 
Allies,  but  soon  these  were  de- 
veloped and  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  of  such  qual- 
ity and  in  such  quantities  that 
the  later  American  types  were 
in  demand  by  the  French  Army. 
Ammunition  for  small  arms  and 
machine  guns  went  forward 
from  the  United  States  in  a 
steady  flow  with  a  manufactur- 
ing capacity  in  excess  of  that  of 
Great  Britain.     Here  again  the 


figures  on  the  following  page  are  sig- 
nificant as  increasing  amounts  of 
small  arms  and  machine  gun  ammuni- 
tion were  required  by  all  the  armies, 
so  that  it  stands  on  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent basis  from  rifles  and  guns 
which  had  been  in  large  measure  sup- 
plied to  the  European  armies  as  they 
were  organized  but  which  were  need- 
ed in  large  numbers  by  the  troops 
being  raised  and  organized  in  America. 
In  the  production  of  propellants, 
principally  smokeless  powder,  and 
high  explosives,  the  United  States, 
whose  commercial  industr}^  in  this 
field  had  undergone  expansion  from 
1914,  with  the  provisions  made  by  the 
Government  both  for  national  plants 
and  for  the  encouragement  of  privat? 
manufacturers,  was  in  an  excellent 
position  not  only  to  meet  its  own 
needs  but  to  assist  the  Allies.  Taking 
into  consideration  the  time  the  United  States 
was  actually  engaged  in  the  war  its  output 
favorably  compared  with  that  of  the  Allies, 
while  at  the  end  of  hostilities  its  production 
capacity  was  considerably  In  excess  of  either 
that  of  Great  Britain  or  France  as  indicated 
at  the  foot  of  the  next  page. 

In  the  whole  munition  program  there  was 
no  greater  center  of  criticism  than  the  pro- 
duction of  airplanes,  and  while  many  more 
could  have  been  used  with  advantage,  yet  the 
actual  output  was  not  altogether  meager. 
Between  April  6,   1917,  and  November  11, 


PRODUCTION  OF 

ARTILLERY    AMMUNITION    BY    GREAT    BRITAIN, 

FRANCE,  AND  THE   UNITED   STATES 

Total  Production  April  1,  1917,  to  November  11,  1918: 


Unfilled  Rounds: 
Great  Britain 
France 
United  States 

Complete  Rounds: 
Great  Britain 
France 
United  States 


138,357,000 

156,170,000 

38,623,000 


121,739,000 

149,827,000 

17,260,000 


Monthly  Rate  at  End  of  War: 

Unfilled  Rounds: 


Great  Britain 
France 
United  States 


Complete  Rounds: 
Great  Britain 
France 
United  States 


7,748,000 
6,661,000 
7,044,000 


7,347,000 
7,638,000 
2,429.000 
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PRODUCTION  OF 
RIFLES,  MACHINE  GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION   IJV 
GREAT  BRITAIN,  FRANCE,  AND  UNITED  STATES 

Total  Production  April  6,  1917,  to  November  11,  1918: 


Mac/tine  Cutis  and 

Machine  Rifles 

Great   Britain 

181,404 

France 

229,238 

United   Slates 

181,662 

Rifles: 

Great  Britain 

1,971,764 

France 

1,416,056 

United   States 

2,506,742 

Rifle  and  Machine  Gun  Ammunition: 

Great   Britain        3,486,127,000 
France  2,983,675,000 

United   States       2,879,148,000. 

Average  Monthly  Rate  July,  August,  and  September, 

1918: 

Machine  Guns  and  Machine  Rifles: 
Great  Britain      10,947 


France 
United  States 

12,126 

27,270 

Rifles: 

Great  Britain 
France 
United  States 

112,821 

40,522 
233.562 

Rifle  and  Machine  Gun  Ammunition: 

Great  Britain      259,769,000 
France  139,845,000 

United   States     277,894,000 

British  and  French  production  of  rifles  during  1918  was 
at  a  lower  rate  than  had  been  attained  because  there  was 
no  longer  need  for  original  equipment  of  troops. 


while  271  United  States  planes  were 
lost  to  the  enemy  491  enemy 
planes  were  brought  down  accordinf^ 
to  confirmed  statistics  with  354  in 
addition   unconfirmed. 

Were  there  any  doubts  that  Amer- 
ica's equipment  for  the  war  was  on 
a  large  scale,  one  has  but  to  read 
the  summary  of  railway  rolling 
stock  supplied.  There  were  shipped 
overseas  1141  standard-gauge  loco- 
motives, to  which  were  added  350 
purchased  abroad ;  406  narrow- 
gauge  locomotives,  16,372  standard- 
gauge  cars  (791  standard-gauge  cars 
were  purchased  in  Europe)  and  3651 
narrow-gauge  cars.  In  addition  con- 
siderable additional  equipment  was 
produced  and  available  for  shipment 
to  Europe. 

For  highw^ay  transportation  37,607 
motor  trucks  and  6981  ambulances 
were  shipped  oyerseas,  while  a  sub- 
stantial number  were  ready  to  be 
floated  and  in  process  of  manufac- 
ture. 

The  production  of  clothing  and 
equipage  for  the  United  States 
armies  was  on  so  large  a  scale  that  it 
is  hard  to  realize  until  examined  in 
the  calm  light  of  a  statistical  table, 
such  as  is  given  herewith,  where 
not    only    the    production     but    the 


1918,  11,148  airplanes  were  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States,  of 
w^hich  3227  were  De  Haviland 
combat  planes  and  101  were 
Handley  -  Page  combat  planes 
parts;  and  of  this  number  1985 
were  shipped  overseas.  In  addi- 
tion 2676  combat  planes  equipped 
with  engines  were  received  from 
the  Allied  governments.  Engines 
to  the  number  of  29,832  were 
made,  of  which  13,574  were 
Liberty  engines  for  combat  planes 
and  469  Hispano-Suiza  engines 
for  combat  planes,  of  which  num- 
bers, 4383  of  the  Liberty  engines 
were  shipped  overseas  and  245  of 
the  Hispano-Suiza.  With  this 
equipment  the  three  United  States 
air  service  squadrons  at  the  front 
on  April  30,  1918,  increased  to 
45    on    November    11,    1918,    and 


PRODUCTION  OF 

PROPELLANTS    AND    HIGH     EXPLOSIVES    BY 

GREAT  BRITAIN,    FRANCE,   AND    UNITED    STATES 

Total  Production  April  6,  1917,  to  November  11,  1918: 


Propellants : 

Great  Britain 
France 
United  States 

Higli  Explosives : 
Great  Britain 
France 
United  States 


294,290,000  lbs. 
343,950,000  " 
632,504,000  "   I 


771,122,000  " 
701,438,000  " 
379,762,000  " 


Average  Monthly  Rate  July,  August,  and  September,  1918 


Propellants : 

Great  Britain 
France 
United  States 

High  Explosives : 

Great  Britain 
France 
United  States 


10,824,000  lbs. 
17,084,000  " 
43,046,000  ' 


29,122,000 
23,154,000 
39,121,000 
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shipments  overseas  during  the  war  period  are 
shown : 

CLOTHING     AND     EQUIPAGE     PRODUCED 

AND    SHIPPED    TO    THE    AMERICAN    EX- 

PEDITIONAY    FORCE,     APRIL    6,     1917,     TO 

NOVEMBER    11,    1918 

Shipped 
Produced  Ov^erseas 

Blankets     19,419,000  3,127,000 

Coats,   Denin    10,238,000  3,423,000 

Coats,   wool    12,365,000  3,871,000 

Drawers,  summer  38,118,000  3,889,000 

Drawers,  winter   33,766,000  10,812,000 

Overcoats   7,748,000  1,780,000 

Shirts,    flannel     22,198,000  6,401,000 

Shoes,     marching     and 

field    26,423,000  9,136,000 

Stockings,    wool,     light 

and   heavy    89,871,000  29,733,000 

Trousers  and  breeches, 

wool 17,342,000  6,191,000 

Undershirts,  summer..   40,895,000  4,567,000 

Undershirts,  winter    ..    28,869,000  11,126,000 

While  the  army  was  able  to  vanquish  the 
foe  it  was  not  so  successful  with  the  univer- 
sal adversary',  the  High  Cost  of  Living,  and 
judged  either  collectively  or  by  items  the 
cost  of  subsistence  for  the  overseas  Army  is 
rather  appalling.  From  April  1,  1917,  to 
December  1,  1918,  the  cost  of  subsistence 
shipped  t©  the  American  Expeditionary^  Force 
totalled  $327,059,997,  of  which,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  the  table  in  the  adjoining  column, 
bacon  and  beef  were  the  most  serious  items. 
But  after  cost,  the  quantities  themselves  were 
no  less  stupendous,  and  food  was  a  large  part 
of  the  cargoes  crossing  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  statistics  that  have  been  outlined  and 
summarized  above  could  be  extended  almost 
indefinitely  from  the  wealth  of  material  com- 
piled by  the  Statistical  Branch  of  the  General 
Staff  of  the  United  States  Army,  but  they 
have  been  selected  as  expressing  the  effort  of 
the  whole  American  people  rather  than  that 
of  its  army  alone,  or  any  group,  or  individu- 
als. This  military  and  industrial  effort  lead- 
ing to  the  final  victory  involved  almost  a 
tribal  migration,  more  hurried  and  hardly 
on  a  less  extensive  scale  than  those  epoch- 
making  invasions  of  history.  Furthermore, 
there  were  required  the  means  for  a  more 
complicated  existence  and  for  waging  war 
where    new    aod    special    implements    on    an 


unheard-of  scale  were  demanded.  But  the 
test  was  met  and  along  with  a  high  purpose 

went  organized  industry  and  the  unselfish 
and  unrestrained  efr'ort  of  an  aroused  and 
united  nation. 

SUBSISTENCE     SHIPPED     TO     AMERICAN 

EXPEDITIONARY  FORCE,  APRIL  1    1917, 

TO  DECEMBER  1,   1918 

(Not  including  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and   Civilian  Relief 

Supplies) 

Quantity 

Lbs.  except  L'nit  Total 

as    noted  Cost  Cost 

Bacon     147,956,223  $.44     $65,722,154 

Beef,    frozen     250,584,692       .23  58,536,584 

Beef,    tinned     140,843,476       .32  45,517,792 

Flour     542,874,797       .05  28,500,927 

Tobacco    27,449,645       .67  18,407,732 

Cigarettes,  each..  .2,439,260,097  .006  15,123,412 
Reserve        rations, 

each 15,623,150       .76  11,873,594 

Sugar     106,169,345       .07  7,888,382 

Cigars,  each .     160,180,225       .05  7,768,741 

Butter    and    substi- 
tutes           16,200,799       .40  6,433,337 

Tomatoes 100,081,789       .06  8,024,924 

Beans,   baked    54,731,786       .10  5,226,886 

Jam     26,029,028       .10  4,877,840 

Coffee    39,185,167       .12  4,729,650 

Milk,    evaporated.       42.922,743       .11  4,498,303 

Fish,    salmon    30,961,801       .14  4,408,960 

Beans,   dry    39,646,677       .11  4,297,700 

Vegetables,     dehv- 

drated     '.       12,971,935       .30  3,924,010 

Lard     and     substi- 
tutes           15,781,228       .25  3,861,666 

Syrup,   gals 6,171,808       .59  3,654,945 

Hard   bread    27,978,830       .13  3,614,865 

Candy    7,895,053       .28  2,191,667 

Rice    25,466,547       .08  2,029,684 

Prunes    15,748,931       .10  1,630,014 

Fruit,    evaporated.         8,976,848       .13  1.191,228 

Cornmeal    16,074,678       .05  736,221 

Pickles,   gals 1,333,210       .47  625,809 

Ham    1,772,917       .34  610,238 

Corn,   sweet    7,639,786       .06  431,648 

Emergencv  rations, 

each...' 765,400       .53  401,835 

Vinegar,     gals....         1,319,877       .28  367,586 

Oatmeal     4,661,732       .06  296,020 

Peas,    green    4,689,425       .06  262,608 

Peaches,   canned..  .         2,415,182       .11  255,043 

Hominy     1,826,269       .09  155,963 

Beans,  stringless.  .         2,148,759       .06  127,207 

Salt    13,707,276       .009  120,624 

Pears,   canned    ...         1,150,120       .10  117,542 

Apples,   canned    ..         1,831,096       .06  117,007 

Cheese  314,203       .28  87,191 

Pineapples,  canned           899,258       .09  82,012 

Apricots,  canned.  .            863,414       .09  78,743 

Cherries,  canned.  .            423,444       .12  51,703 

Total $327,059,997 


0  Underwood  &  Underwood 
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THE  RECONSTRUCTION  NEEDS 

OF  FRANCE 

BY  C.  W.  A.  VEDITZ,  Ph.D. 

(Former  Commercial  Attache  of  the  American  Embassy  at  Paris) 


THE  first  problem  that  France  has  to 
meet  after  the  signing  of  peace,  next  to 
the  demobilization  of  her  troops,  will  of 
course  be  the  reconstruction  and  reequip- 
ment  of  her  devastated  regions — the  task  of 
putting  her  productive  machinery  into  nor- 
mal working  order.  The  mere  replacing  of 
damaged  and  destroyed  plants,  the  rebuild- 
ing of  wrecked  dwellings,  the  resuming  of 
farming  operations  upon  the  shell-torn  soil, 
will  call  for  large  expenditures  of  money, 
for  a  generous  supply  of  labor  both  skilled 
and  unskilled,  for  materials  of  all  sorts,  and 
for  a  high  order  of  organizing  genius  and  of 
financial  ingenuity. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  France 
has  in  most  respects  been  the  greatest  suf- 
ferer from  the  war.  In  her  loss  of  popula- 
tion, in  the  drain  upon  her  financial  re- 
sources, in  the  decline  of  her  export  trade, 
and  in  the  wholesale  and  wanton  destruc- 
I  tion,  by  the  enemy,  of  her  material  wealth 
and  her  productive  agencies,  the  burdens 
which  over  four  years  of  war  have  imposed 


upon  France  far  exceed  those  which  any  of 
her  allies  has  been  called  upon  to  bear. 

The  Human  Wastage  of  the  War 

Of  the  great  European  nations  France 
is  the  only  one  which  for  years  has  had  a 
stationary  population  (approximately  forty 
million)  and  her  shortage  of  labor  has  for 
years  been  such  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  foreign  workers  have  been  attracted  across 
her  frontiers  by  the  lure  of  higher  wages.  In 
direct  loss  of  human  material  the  war  has 
cost  France  about  two  million  men.  Figures 
given  by  the  Under  Secretary  for  War,  as 
of  November  1,  1918,  are  as  follows: 


Killed:  Officers.  .  .31,300 

Disappeared:     Officers...    3,000 
Prisoners  living 

in  enemy  coun- 

tries    or    in 

Siuitzerland:     Officers...    8,300 
No'W  receiving  pensions: 
Re  formes  No.  1    (incapacitated)  : 
Reformes  No.  2  (released  from  service) 
Temporary    reformes    (temporarily    unfit 

for  service)  :  '  131,000 
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Men 
Men, 


Men 


1,010,000 
311,000 


.   438,000 

76,000 

113,000 

2,374,000 
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It  is  certain  that  the  total  number  of 
killed,  and  oi  those  who  have  been  sent  home 
with  \vounds  or  diseases  that  make  them 
partly  or  wholly  unfit  for  productive  serv- 
ices, and  transform  them  from  active  to 
passive  factors  in  the  economic  life  of  the 
nation,  will  not  fall  short  of  two  million 
male  adults.  Indeed,  from  a  purely  eco- 
nomic point  of  vie^v  the  disabled  and  in- 
capacitated soldiers  and  sailors  represent  a 
liahilit}'-  rather  than  an  asset.  The  military 
pension  bill  now  before  the  French  national 
legislature  involves  expenditures  so  gigantic 
that  one  deputy,  in  discussing  the  probable 
eitects  of  a  proposed  slight  increase  in  the 
rate  of  allowances,  admitted  that  the  change 
would  make  a  difference,  in  the  annual  total 
payments,  of  "several  hundred  million 
francs."  The  former  Minister  of  Finances, 
Ribot,  in  a  remarkable  speech  in  the  French 
Senate  on  December  17,  1918,  estimated  that 
the  pensions  that  would  be  paid  to  the  sick 
and  disabled,  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
war,  would  amount  to  two  and  a  half  billion 
francs,  or  about  $500,000,000  per  annum. 

Another  factor  in  French  population  that 
should  not  be  overlooked,  and  to  which  I 
have  seen  no  reference  in  the  American  press, 
consists  in  the  startling  decline  in  the  French 
birth-rate,  which  even  in  normal  times  is 
barely  sufficient  to  maintain  the  total  popu- 
lation at  a  level  of  about  forty  millions.  In 
the  77  ''departments'*  of  France  that  were 
not  invaded — that  is  to  say,  excluding  the 
war-swept  regions — the  birth-rate  fell  off, 
from  August,  1914,  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1917,  by  883,160.  Hence  it  may  be  said 
without  exaggeration  that,  in  addition  to  the 
two  million  adult  males  killed,  or  incapaci- 
tated beyond  hope  of  redemption,  at  least  one 
million  children  (more  if  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  figures  for  1918,  and  the  inevitable 
subsequent  effects  of  the  lower  birth-rate), 
who  would  have  been  born  to  France  in 
normal  times,  failed  to  see  the  light  of  day. 
For  France,  this  is  a  matter  of  literally  vital 
importance,  her  birth-rate  having  fallen  from 
19  per  thousand  in  1911-1913,  to  10  per 
thousand  in  1915-1916,  whereas  the  birth- 
rates of  England,  Holland,  Denmark,  Spain 
vary  from  21  to  31  per  thousand.  It  was 
the  shortage  of  man-power  in  France  that 
led  to  the  introduction  before  the  war  of  the 
three-year  compulsory  military  service  in- 
stead of  the  two-year  service.  For  Germanv, 
with  her  population  of  67,000,000  in  1914, 
increasing  at   the  rate  of  about  a  million   a 


year,  had  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  a  con- 
siderably larger  standing  army. 

The  Aloney  Cost 

As  for  the  financial  cost  of  the  war 
through  government  expenditures,  the  na- 
tional debt  of  France  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately 170  billion  francs,  instead  of  the  32 
billion  francs  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
(over  30  billion  dollars  instead  of  6  billion 
dollars).  Ribot  estimates  that  the  annual 
expenditures  of  the  government,  together 
with  the  interest  charges  on  the  debt,  will 
reach  a  grand  total  of  about  18  billion  francs, 
or  $3,500,000,000.  This  amounts  to  ap- 
proximately 6  per  cent,  of  the  national 
wealth,  which  is  variously  estimated  by  the 
leading  authorities  at  from  250  to  300  billion 
francs.  The  present  sources  of  public  reve- 
nue 5'ield  about  seven  billion  francs  per  an- 
num ($1,400,000,000). 

Trade  Losses 

Quite  distinct  and  apart  from  the  heavy 
obligations  which  the  increased  public  debt 
imposes  on  France,  is  the  very  unfavorable 
"balance  of  trade"  during  the  war.  Of  all 
the  belligerent  nations  on  the  side  of  the  al- 
lies, France  has  probably  had  least  regard 
for  the  maintenance  of  her  export  trade,  and 
during  the  long  period  in  which  she  sold  less 
goods  than  usual  to  foreign  countries,  be- 
cause her  productive  forces  were  diverted 
from  their  usual  channels  and  turned  to  the 
tasks  of  war,  the  value  of  all  goods  imported 
into  France,  from  the  first  of  August,  1914, 
to  the  close  of  the  war,  exceeded  the  value  of 
all  exports  from  France  by  more  than  40 
billion  francs  (approximately  $8,000,000,- 
000).  This  so-called  "unfavorable  balance 
of  trade"  must  obviously  be  offset  sooner  or 
later  by  the  transfer  of  a  corresponding  eco- 
nomic value;  that  is  to  say,  France  will 
either  have  to  pay  this  balance  in  gold,  the 
only  international  money,  or  in  goods  of  cor- 
responding value.  A  third  possible  solution 
consists  in  the  acceptance,  by  Americans  and 
other  creditors  of  France,  of  French  securi- 
ties; that  is  to  say,  by  large-scale  American 
investments  in  France. 

IVcaltli   of  the  Invaded  Districts 

In  making  an  inventory  of  the  conse- 
quences of  war  in  France,  it  should  also  be 
noted  that  until  a  few  months  preceding  the 
armistice  the  enemy  still  controlled,  in  whole 
or   in   part,   ten   of   the  eighty-odd   "depart- 
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ments"  or  administrative  sub-divisions  of 
France,  including  the  richest  and  industrially 
most  important  regions.  The  invaded 
Northern  and  Eastern  departments  fur- 
nished in  normal  times  one-fourth  of  the 
government  revenues.  They  contained  one- 
fifth  of  the  buildings  and  of  the  industrial 
establishments  of  the  nation,  outside  of 
Paris.  The  Nord  and  the  Pas-de-Calais 
departments  alone  produced  27  per  cent,  of 
the  national  wheat  crop.  Five  of  the  in- 
vaded departments  furnished  80  per  cent, 
of  the  beet  alcohol  distilled  in  France.  Of 
the  206  manufactories  of  beet  sugar  opera- 
ting in  1913,  142  were  located  in  four  of  the 
invaded  departments, — 68  per  cent,  of  the 
total. 

The  coal  basins  of  Lens,  Douai,  Anzin, 
together  with  the  other  coal  mines  of  this 
highly  industrialized  region  furnished  68  per 
cent,  of  the  coal  mined  in  all  of  France.  The 
famous  iron  ore  basin  of  Briey-Longwy,  of 
which  the  Germans  acquired  control  early  in 
the  war,  and  the  exploitation  of  which 
(many  authorities  contend)  enabled  Ger- 
many to  carry  on  the  war  as  long  as  she  did, 
yielded  90  per  cent,  of  the  French  iron  ore. 
The  metallurgical  establishments  of  the  East 
and  of  Hainault  were  responsible  for  70  per 
cent,  of  the  steel  products  and  80  per  cent. 
of  the  pig  iron  made  in  France.     The  steam 


engines  in  the  industrial  plants  of  this  section 
represented  a  total  horse-power  of  1,236,500, 
in  the  nation's  total  of  3,235,200,  or  39  per 
cent.  In  France's  total  of  7,525,000  cotton 
spindles,  4,475,000  were  located  in  these 
regions.  Of  spindles  running  on  wool,  64 
per  cent,  were  either  in  these  sections  held 
by  the  enemy,  or  so  near  the  firing  lines  that 
they  could  not  safely  be  operated. 

Damnge  to  Towns  and  Farms 

From  all  of  these  regions  the  Germans 
have  of  course  recently  w^ithdrawn  in  con- 
formity with  the  terms  of  the  armistice,  and 
it  has  thus  become  possible  for  the  French 
authorities  to  appraise,  at  least  approximate- 
ly, the  amount  and  character  of  the  damage 
done  by  the  invaders  during  their  unwelcome 
sojourn. 

Some  places  were  so  entirely  destroyed 
that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  even  the  sites  of 
what  had  previously  been  prosperous  and 
peaceful  towns — like  Bouchavesnes  and 
Sailly-Saillisel.  Of  841  communes  in  the 
Aisne  department,  says  Senator  Touron, 
barely  40  have  been  spared  from  German 
occupation,  and  whole  cantons  have  been 
literally  wiped  out  of  existence.  Else- 
where the  damage  is  confined  to  a  small 
part  of  the  town  or  to  the  larger  and  more 
conspicuous  edifices.     But  even  in  the  local- 
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ities  not  completely  razed,  the  Germans 
stripped  mills  and  workshops  of  their  equip- 
ment, and  the  farms  of  their  buildings,  their 
cattle,  and  their  implements  of  production. 
At  Rove,  for  example,  where  the  actual 
fighting  caused  no  irreparable  damage,  they 
burned  the  sugar  mills,  removed  the  bronze, 
zinc,  lead,  copper,  and  other  metallic  parts 
of  the  machinery,  and  smashed  into  frag- 
ments the  parts  that  were  left.  Some  local- 
ities suffered  the  effects  of  repeated  and 
violent  bombardments;  others  were  delib- 
erately set  on  fire,  from  house  to  house,  as 
in  the  case  of  Gerbevillers  in  Lorraine. 

Reduction  of  the  Coal  Supply 

The  condition  in  which  the  coal  mines 
have  been  left  by  the  Germans  is  such  that 
after  eN:tensive  repairs  the  output  can  scarce- 
ly be  expected  to  exceed  half  that  of  the  nor- 
mal output  of  this  region ;  whence  it  is  evi- 
dent that  France's  need  to  import  coal  from 
abroad,  will  be  greater,  after  the  war,  by  at 
least  ten  million  tons  than  it  was  before  the 
war.  The  transfer  of  the  coal  mines  of  the 
Sarre  region,  while  it  will  increase  consider- 
ably the  national  output  of  coal,  will  do  this 
only  approximately  to  the  extent  of  supply- 
ing the  coal  required  bv  the  Sarre  region  it- 
self. 

The  mining  expert  selected  by  the  French 
Government  to  inspect  and   report  upon  the 


condition  of  the  mines  in  the  liberated 
regions — Lieutenant-Colonel  Weiss — has  de- 
clared that  in  some  cases  it  will  take  five 
years  to  put  the  coal  mines  in  full  working 
order.  The  most  important  of  them  have 
been  flooded;  the  workers'  houses  destroyed; 
the  buildings  and  equipment,  both  over- 
ground and  underground,  either  carried  off 
or  demolished ;  and  the  local  means  of  trans- 
portation made  unutilizable  and  irreparable. 
In  the  few  mining  localities  in  which  the 
Germans  permitted  the  workers'  dwellings 
to  stand,  they  stripped  the  dwellings  of  all 
furnishings  and  made  them  uninhabitable. 

Destruction  of  Buildings 
The  1223  "liberated"  communes  covered 
by  the  investigation  of  May,  1917,  had  a 
total  of  50,754  buildings  completely  de- 
stroyed, and  52,043  partly  destroyed.  The 
terms  "partly  destroyed"  and  "completely 
destroyed,"  as  used  by  the  French  authorities 
in  this  inquiry,  have  apparently  been  strictly 
interpreted,  and  no  account  taken  of  build- 
ings which  have  undergone  no  more  serious 
damage  than  broken  window-panes  and 
shell-scratches  on  the  outer  walls.  But 
whereas  in  many  cases  some  of  the  stones, 
bricks  and  wood  in  damaged  and  destroyed 
structures  can  be  used  again  for  building 
purposes,  there  are  localities  in  which  even 
this  is  not  possible.  At  Gerbevillers,  the 
mayor.  Dr.  Camus,  assured  me  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  heaps  of  building  stones 
lying  over  that  martyed  village,  have  been 
so  calcined  by  the  fires  with  which  the  Ger- 
mans destroyed  the  place,  that  they  are  unfit 
for  further  use.  In  this  small  town  with 
about  two  thousand  inhabitants  Dr.  Camus 
appraises  the  damage  at  fourteen  million 
francs,  basing  the  estimate  on  prices  prevail- 
ing at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

The  results  of  the  investigation  in  May, 
1917,  have  ver^'-  recently  been  completed 
and  brought  up  to  date,  at  least  in  the  form 
of  approximations,  by  a  committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  with  IVI.  Louis  Dubois 
as  Chairman.  According  to  the  report  of 
this  committee  there  have  been  destroyed  in 
all  the  devastated  sections  a  total  of  approx- 
imately 250,000  edifices,  and  a  somewhat 
larger  number  have  been  more  or  less  serious- 
ly damaged.  This  figure  thus  represents  a 
vast  increase  over  the  totals  for  May,  1917, 
and  no  small  part  of  the  increase  is  due  to 
the  fearful  ravages  wrought  by  the  enemy 
in  many  of  the  larger  cities  near  the  firing 
line,  or  actually  under  German  control.   The 
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(Even  a  casual  study  of  the  machinery  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture  shows  the  extent  of  the  ruin.  It 
happened  that  the  devastated  region  of  France,  though  only  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  area,  produced  94  per 
per  cent,  of  the  country's  manufactured  goods.  The  Government's  official  report  on  industrial  ruin  and  recon- 
struction   in   the  war  zone   declares   that    "everything   has   been   either   destroyed   or  carried   away   by   the   enemy") 


figures  for  Arras,  with  a  total  of  4,907  edi- 
fices, show  1,311  in  ruins,  1,227  partially 
destro5Td,  1,499  damaged,  and  870  fairly 
intact.  Reims,  with  14,000  edifices,  has 
12,000  destroyed,  and  of  the  other  2000, 
damaged  more  or  less  seriously,  only  500  are 
said  to  be  readily  reparable.  At  Lens,  with 
11,000  buildings,  not  one  has  remained  in- 
tact, and  few  have  even  their  outer  walls 
standing;  the  sites  of  the  local  church  and 
of  the  town  hall  are  barely  determinable. 

In  places  like  these,  the  mere  task  of  re- 
moving the  debris  will  require  considerable 
time  and  labor.  In  contracts  which  were 
shown  me  for  the  cleaning  up  {deblayage) 
of  Reims,  it  is  stipulated  that  navvies 
(terrassiers)  shall  be  paid  2.50  francs  per 
hour  for  ten  hours  per  day,  and  in  addition 
10  francs  per  day  as  indemnity  for  the  high 
cost  of  living.  This  makes  a  total  daily 
wage  of  35  francs,  or  approximately  six  to 
seven  dollars  a  day. 

Soil  Made  Useless  for  Agriculture 

Apart  from  the  damage  to  buildings  (and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Paris,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  air  raids  and  the  long  distance 
guns,  also  had  her  share  of  the  damage  to 
buildings,  inasmuch  as  463  structures  w^ere 
destroyed  or  seriously  damaged  in  the  capital 


city),  an  important  item  is  furnished  by  the 
literal  destruction  of  the  soil  itself.  In 
those  sections  in  which  fierce  battles  were 
carried  on — as  around  Soissons,  at  the 
Chemin-des-Dames,  on  the  plateau  of 
Champagne,  at  Albert  and  at  Bapaume — 
the  trenches,  zigzagging  across  the  soil,  the 
shelters  and  dugouts,  the  underground  de- 
fenses of  re-enforced  concrete,  the  shell 
craters — all  these  will  make  the  utilization 
of  the  soil  for  farming  purposes  well-nigh 
inconceivable  during  many  years  to  come. 
So  thoroughly  has  the  fertile  upper  soil  been 
churned  up,  that  no  crop  would  grow.  In 
the  department  of  the  Somme  alone,  there 
are  28,500  hectares  (70,000  acres)  in  this 
condition ;  and  in  the  devastated  sections  as 
a  w^hole  there  are  certainlv  not  less  than 
100,000  hectares  (247,000'  acres)  fit  for 
nothing  but  possibly  the  planting  of  forests 
after  the  ground  has  been  cleared,  filled  up 
and  levelled.  In  a  much  larger  area,  which 
may  possibly  amount  to  three  million  acres, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  clean  up  the  soil,  and 
to  remove  barbed-wire  fences  and  similar 
obstacles,  as  well  as  the  effects  of  four  years 
of  neglect.  In  many  sections,  the  forests 
and  orchards  have  been  systematically 
burned,  cut  down,  or  otherwise  destroyed 
bv  the  Germans,    notablv   in   the  Ardennes. 
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(The  farm  implements  had  been  taken  out  of  the  barns,   wrecked,  and  left  in  the  open  to  complete  the  destruction) 


Industry  Dismantled 

Concerning  industrial  .  machinery  and 
equipment  in  the  devastated  regions  the  re- 
port of  the  parliamentary  committee  gives 
interesting  details.  Many  of  the  machines 
the  Germans  dismounted,  labeled  carefully, 
and  transported  to  German  plants  engaged 
in  the  same  branches  of  production,  and 
there  put  them  up  again  for  use,  In  the 
methodical  fashion  to  which  they  are  ac- 
customed. 

The  textile  Industries  furnish  a  good  illus- 
tration of  the  German  practises.  In  the 
woolen  manufacturing  region  of  Fourmles 
(which  does  not  lie  in  the  zone  of  actual 
warfare)  the  association  of  woolen  manu- 
facturers has  reported  on  the  condition  of  74 
plants  in  this  section.  These  plants  consist 
of  55  worsted  spinning  mills,  with  735,500 
spindles,  of  which  651,500,  or  88  per  cent., 
have  been  destroyed;  of  13  weaving  mills 
with  3,550  looms,  of  which  all  have  been 
destroyed ;  three  woolen  spinning  mills,  in 
which  75  per  cent,  of  the  spindles  have  been 
destroyed ;  two  woolen  weaving  mills,  with 
100  looms,  all  destroyed;  a  jute  spinning 
mill  with  1,800  spindles,  all  destroyed;  and 
a  jute  weaving  mill  with  70  looms,  likewise 
all  destroyed.  It  is  furthermore  reported 
that  the  Germans,  during  their  occupation 
or  just  before  their  withdrawal,  had  de- 
stroyed or  removed  In  all  a  million  spindles 
producing  fine  woolen  and  worsted  yarns, 
and  that  for  the  French  to  replace  these 
machines  will  require  three  years. 


Einancial  Estimates 

The  parllamentar>'  committee  estimates 
the  amount  of  destruction  to  dwellings,  at 
present  prices,  as  20  billion  francs,  an  esti- 
mate which  coincides  with  those  made  by 
several  national  associations  of  builders  and 
architects.  It  is  furthermore  estimated  by 
the  committee  that  the  furniture,  household 
effects,  linen,  bedding,  and  the  like,  w^hlch 
has  been  destroyed  or  w^hlch  has  disappeared 
In  the  invaded  sections,  should  be  valued  at 
least  at  five  billion  francs. 

These  figures  take  no  account  of  public 
buildings,  churches,  public  monuments,  and 
obviously  no  money  value  can  be  fixed  for 
such  edifices  as  the  Cathedral  of  Reims  or  of 
Soissons.  As  for  paintings,  sculpture,  and 
other  works  of  art  susceptible  of  removal, 
many  of  these  were  carried  off,  but  most  of 
them  may  be  traced  to  their  present  loca- 
tions ;  for  the  Germans  went  so  far  as  to 
arrange  expositions  of  these  works  of  art  and 
to  issue  catalogs  of  them.  It  may  therefore 
be  an  easy  matter  to  enforce  their  restitution. 

To  put  the  war-ridden  ^oil  Into  something 
like  Its  original  condition  is  estimated  as  re- 
quiring not  less  than  ten  billion  francs,  with- 
out regard  for  lost  crops  or  for  future  de- 
clines in  the  yield  of  the  land. 

The  damage  to  mines  and  to  Industrial 
establishments  throughout  the  devastated 
regions  Is  placed  at  20  billion  francs.  This 
includes  mines,  metallurgical  establish- 
ments of  all  sorts,  textile  mills,  manufactures 
of    machlner}'    and    tools,    brew^erles,    sugar 
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factories,  distilleries,  and,  in  general,  all 
industrial  establishments. 

Finally,  fairly  complete  and  reliable 
figures  have  been  obtained  concerning  pub- 
lic works  and  utilities — railways,  tram  lines, 
canals,  bridges,  light  and  power  plants,  etc. 
— and  these  indicate  damages  amounting  to 
not  less  than  nine  and  one-half  billion  francs. 

Thus  the  estimated  amount  of  all  the 
above  damages  gives  a  grand  total  of  64,- 
500,000,000  francs. 

Rebuilding  from  Local  Materials 

Of  the  total  number  of  approximately  half 
a  million  buildings  destroyed  or  damaged, 
a  very  large  number  were  devoted  to  agri- 
cultural purposes.  The  typical  French 
devastated  town  is  not  the  industrial  center 
like  Lille,  but  the  village  center  of  a  farming 
region,  containing  the  homes  of  the  farmers 
and  their  families,  and  of  the  local  trades- 
men and  mechanics.  Their  homes  will  for 
the  most  part  be  rebuilt  of  the  same  ma- 
terial as  before — of  materials  obtainable 
locally.  The  farm  houses  and  barns,  of 
pise,  stone,  bricks,  with  but  little  wood,  will 
require  no  far-fetched  materials  as  a  rule. 
Although  wood  will  be  scarce  and  dear,  it  is 


improbable  that  concrete  and  steel  will  be 
used  for  other  buildings  than  for  the  larger 
factories  and  shops.  There  will  probably 
be  considerable  demand  for  standardized 
wood-work  (doors  and  windows),  despite 
the  general  French  aversion  to  them,  because 
of  the  urgency  of  the  need  for  homes  and 
the  lower  cost  of  standardized  wood-work. 

Cement  for  building  industrial  establish- 
ments will  admittedly  be  in  great  demand. 
Before  the  war  the  total  output  of  cement 
in  France  was  three  million  tons  a  year. 
During  the  war  it  fell  to  less  than  one-sixth 
of  this  quantity,  and  it  will  be  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  again  raise  the  output  to  the  normal 
level,  or  to  increase  it  sufficiently  to  meet  the 
new  requirements. 

Structural  iron  and  steel  wmU  figure  large- 
ly only  in  the  industrial  edifices,  and  there 
will  be  a  great  demand  for  bars  for  re-en- 
forcing concrete.  Whereas  there  will  in 
general  be  little  importation  of  the  heavier 
building  material,  there  will  certainly  be  a 
large  demand  for  the  machinery  and  equip- 
ment of  all  sorts  of  industrial  plants — es- 
pecially textile  mills,  sugar  manufactures, 
metallurgical  plants,  mines,  manufactures  of 
machinery  and  machine  tools. 
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A  TYPICAL  FRENCH  FOREST  SCENE  IN  THE  WAR  ZONE 


THE  FORESTS  OF  FRANCE 
AND  ENGLAND 

BY  ELBERT   FRA^XIS    BALDWIN 


THE  other  day  at  Nancy,  General  Man- 
gin  laid  a  wreath  at  the  base  of  the 
monument  raised  to  the  memory  of  the 
French  foresters  who  fell  in  the  war  of 
1870-1.  One  of  them  was  his  father,  who 
became  Inspector-General  of  Forests.  In 
memory  of  that  father,  the  commander  of  the 
X  Army  wanted  also  to  pay  homage  to  the 
heroism  and  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  shown  by 
the  French  foresters  of  the  present  genera- 
tion. Instead  of  having,  as  for  the  war  of 
1870-1,  seven  names  of  members  of  the 
Nancy  Forestry  School,  eighty-three  such 
names  must  now  be  inscribed.  The  increase 
shows  the  increase  both  of  the  school  and  of 
the  demands  of  Mars. 

JVar  Service  of  the  Forests 

The  increase  of  the  school — the  first  in 
France — is  natural  when  we  consider  what 
forests  mean  in  this  country — not  only  as 
protectors  of  watersheds,  equalizers  of  cli- 
mate, producers  of  timber  for  civilian  uses, 
but  as  great  recreation  grounds  for  the  pub- 
lic. During  the  past  five  years  we  have  seen 
that  French  forests  have  played  a  vital  part 
in  the  country's  defense.  They  have  played 
a  doubly  vital  part,  indeed. 

First,  had  it  not  been  for  the  check  to  the 
German  advance  afforded  through  the  pro- 
tection of  Paris  in    1914  and  again  in   1918 
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by  the  forests  of  \'illers-Cotterets,  Com- 
piegne  and  Chantilly,  the  enemy  might  have 
been  able  to  reach  the  city's  walls. 

Again,  timber  from  all  the  forests  has  been 
of  equally  vital  necessity — for  the  building 
(for  herself  and,  as  much  as  possible,  for  the 
Allied  armies  operating  in  France)  of  bar- 
racks and  shelters,  for  telegraph  poles,  for 
railway  sleepers,  for  camion  construction, 
for  aviation,  for  cases  for  grenades  and  pro- 
jectiles, etc. 

To  furnish  the  necessary  material  for 
these  and  other  military  uses,  the  govern- 
ment created  nine  centers  of  operation — 
Paris,  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  Nantes,  Or- 
leans, Alengon,  Clermont-Ferrand,  Grenoble, 
D.'jon.  The  work  was  prosecuted  by  mili- 
tary saw-mills. 

Labor   and    Transportation 

But  the  government  had  to  face  two  ever-j 
increasing  difficulties: 

( 1 )  The  difficulty  in  obtaining  labor,  for 
more  and  more  men  were  necessarily  drawn 
into  the  army  at  the  front,  and 

(2)  the  difficulty  of  getting  transporta- 
tion facilities. 

Finally,  the  government  had  to  appeal  to 
Canada  and  to  the  United  States  for  help. 
The  response  was  generous.  The  Canadians 
went  to  work  in  the  North,  In  the  forest  of 
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Eu  and  Rouvray,  and  we,  in  the  East,  in  the 
forests  of  Levier  and  of  the  Joux  in  the  Jura 
mountains,  and,  in  the  AVest,  in  the  region 
south  of  Bordeaux. 

Though,  in  general,  the  French  forests 
are  well  managed  as  to  thinning,  wherever, 
hecause  of  war,  the  exploitation  had  been  de- 
layed, our  cuttings  have  often  helped  the 
forest  condition,  especially  as  we  have  cut, 
first  of  all,  the  trees  of  sixty  to  seventy  years' 
growth,  which  ought  to  be  removed. 

Destruction    by    the    Germans 

The    damage — the    tragical    damage — to 
French  forests  has  of  course  come  from  the 
Germans.     They  have  partly  or  wholly  de- 
stroyed the  forests  on  about 
1,500,000     acres,     with     a 
value  of  at  least  $300,000,- 
000. 

The  destruction  may  be 
divided  into  three  kinds: 

First,  where  it  has  been 
partial  but  very  serious,  as 
I  have  seen  it  in  the  forests 
of  the  ]Mantagne-de-Reims 
and  of  Compiegne. 

Second,  where  it  has  been 
generally  entire,  as  I  have 
seen  it  in  the  Argonne  and 
in  the  Ardennes. 

Third,  where  both  for- 
ests and  soil  have  been  de- 
stroyed, as  I  have  seen  in 
the    valleys    of    the    Meuse 
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and  Moselle  and  in  the  Vosges.  Take  such 
woods  as  the  Bois-Le-Pretre  and  the  Bois 
de  la  Grurie  for  instance,  where,  due  to  the 
almost  incessant  artillery  struggles,  the  soil 
itself  has  been  mined  anywhere  from  one  to 
nine  feet  in  depth.  Of  course,  there  is  no 
more  humus.  In  the  open  spaces,  agricul- 
ture will  be  impossible  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  observers. 

What  Must  Be  Done? 

In  the  work  of  rehabilitation  three  things 
are  immediately  necessary: 

( 1 )  To  find  the  unexploded  shells  and 
grenades  in  the  soil — and  not  a  day  passes 
but  what  some  death  occurs  from  the  search. 
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(2)  To  utilize  the  dead  timber  for  fire- 
wood. 

(3)  To  reforest  by  seeding  or  planting. 
And   this  must  be   done   at   a   time  when 

France  needs  lumber  as  never  before,  for 
ruined  houses,  factories  and  schools  must  im- 
mediately be  rebuilt. 

There  is  not  nearly  enough  of  the  neces- 
sary material  in  France.  But  it  is  at  hand 
next  door — in  Germany,  where  there  is  one 
and  one-half  times  as  much  forest  area  as  in 
France,  where  the  forests  are  untouched  by 
war,  and  where  the  proper  kinds  and  age- 
quality  are  ready  for  the  cutter.  The  sim- 
plest justice  demands  that  Germany  shall 
pay  in  actual  timber  to  France  for  the  timber 
destroyed.  No  felling  in  German  forests 
should  be  allowed  till  this  is  done. 

If  ork   of  American   Forester's 

Owing  to  the  non-demobilization  of  the 
French  army,  our  American  forestry'  forces 
(which  have  been  some  20,000  in  number) 
are  still  doing  all  they  can  to  help  France 
by  taking  the  places  of  her  woodsmen,  now 
in  the  army.  At  this  moment,  in  the  Landes, 
near  Dax,  we  are  cutting  about  150,000 
trees  from  which  timber  is  immediately 
needed.  The  Landes  of  Gascony  comprise 
an  area  of  some  2,000,000  acres  along  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  from  Bordeaux  to  Spain.  For 
centuries  this  area  was  a  vast  malarial 
swamp,  doomed,  as  was  then  said  to  "eternal 
sterility."     In  1786  the  French  Government 


began  to  drain  this  region  and  finished  the 
colossal  work  in  1865.  As  the  lands, 
whether  state,  communal,  or  private  hold- 
ings, were  drained,  they  were  sown  or  plant- 
ed with  maritime  pines,  whose  value  by  1904 
was  estimated  at  $100,000,000.  This  value 
registers  some  change  from  the  prevailing 
opinion  prior  to   1786. 

Conditions  in   Great  Britain 
In  the  specially  difficult  year  of   1915  to 
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Great  Britain,  because  of 
the  war  ami  because  of 
British  labor  unrest,  the 
Landes  sent  no  less  than  a 
million  loads  of  pitwood  to 
the  Welsh  and  Enplish 
mines,  thus  providing  ma- 
terial for  their  mainte- 
nance. 

But  to  the  Briton  this 
is  not  the  most  impressive 
fact  when  he  reflects  that 
all  this  pitwood  mip;ht  have 
been  produced  on  his  own 
waste  lands. 

The  incident  calls  atten- 
tion to  forestry  conditions 
in  Great  Britain,  which, 
except  Portugal,  is  the 
most  poorly  wooded  coun- 
try in   Europe. 

As  compared  w  i  t  h 
France,  where  there  is  half 
an  acre  of  forest  per  head  of  population,  the 
United  Kingdom  has  less  than  one-tenth  of 
an  acre  per  head. 

Before  the  w^ar,  the  wooded  area  of  Great 
Britain  was  estimated  at  about  3,000,000 
acres.  The  islands  should  have  at  least 
twn'ce  as  much.     Why? 

To  turn  present  barren  wastes  into  profit- 
able forests.  To  keep  young  Britons  at  for- 
est labor  and  so  keep  them  out  of  the  towns. 


WHERE  BEAUTIFUL  SHADE  TREES  ONCE  LINED  EACH 
SIDE  OF  THE  ROAD 


Ameiican  Forestry  Association 
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To  save  the  monev  now  spent  on  imports 
of  lumber. 

To  insure  a  sufficient  supply  of  timber  in 
the  event  of  another  war. 

The  first  two  points  are  self-evident.  The 
third — to  save  money  now  spent  in  imports — 
will  be  evident  when  we  remember,  first, 
that  while  France  produced  94  per  cent,  of 
her  total  pre-war  timber  consumption,  the 
United  Kingdom  produced  less  than  8  per 
cent,  of  its  timber  consumption.  Moreover 
the  consumption  in  Great  Britain  has  in- 
creased at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  has  that 
of  the  population.  Furthermore,  during  the 
war,  prices  rose  to  such  an  extent  that  in 
1915,  when  the  imports  were  only  three- 
fourths,  and  in  1916,  where  there  were  only 
two-thirds  of  normal  pre-war  import,  their 
cost  for  the  two  years  was  $175,000,000 
more  for  the  same  material  that  had  been 
paid  before  the  war.  Some  of  the  5,000,000 
acres  now  utilized  for  very  rough  grazing, 
but  capable  of  growing  timber  of  the  same 
character  as  that  imported,  could  be  more 
profitably  put  into  forest,  when  we  consider 
the  national  exigency. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  fourth  reason 
for  an  immediate  forest  increase  in  Great 
Britain,  namely,  that  there  shall  be  a  home 
supply  ample  in  case  of  war.  Past  history 
there  has  been  a  muddle.  While  in  France 
there  has  been  a  single  forest  authority,  in 
Great  Britain  there  were  three — the  Board 
of  Agriculture  for  England  and  Wales,  the 
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Board  of  Agriculture  for  Scotland  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  Ireland. 
During  the  war  the  responsibility  was 
merged  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is  true,  but 
this  authority  was  changed  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  the  Office  of  Works, 
then  to  the  War  Office  and  then  to  the 
Board  of  Trade!  While,  in  France,  all  the 
forest  resources  and  transport  facilities  were 
known  and  there  was  a  consequent  maximum 
production  with  minimum  effort,  the  con- 
trary was  the  case  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
There  was  no  proper  survey  there  and,  not 
until  a  year  after  Britain  entered  the  war 
did  the  government  improvize  machinery'  to 
deal  with  the  subject.  For  months  German 
prisoners  in  England,  skilled  in  forest  work, 
were  unemployed  and  then  only  in  a  way 
to  make  their  work  relatively  improductive. 
There  was  not  only  shortage  of  labor  but  of 
portable  plants,  of  horses,  of  mechanical  trac- 
tion. It  was  discovered  that  the  light  coun- 
try roads  had  to  be  strengthened  to  bear  tim- 
ber transportation  and  that  railway  sidings 
had  to  be  built. 

Consumption  of  English  Forests 

Despite  these  things,  once  the  Briton  got 
his  gait,  he  showed  himself  ready  to  sacrifice. 
As  in  France,  so  in  England,  the  available 
labor  had  been  mostly  absorbed  by  the  army. 
England  also  had  to  appeal  overseas.  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  responded.  As 
in  France,  so  in  England  the  overseas  lum- 
bermen enlisted  as  soldiers  and  came  as  mili- 
tary units.  In  the  Black  Woods  and  in 
Windsor  Forest  I  visited  the  great  areas  laid 
bare  by  the  Canadian  cutters  and  saw-mills. 
It  seemed  strange,  almost  in  the  shadow  of 
Windsor  Castle,  to  come  upon  the  rough 
huts  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Corps.  Here 
and  at  New  Forest  the  Crown  fortunately 
controlled  the  timber ;  in  other  places  the 
Defense  of  the  Realm  Act  gave  compulsory 
powers. 

Once  awakened,  the  response  was  magni- 
ficent from  British  landowners,  from  the 
King  down.  The  Crown  woods  in  the 
Windsor  and  Ascot  districts  produced  great 
amounts  of  timber.  Many  private  owners 
felled  their  timber  from  patriotic  motives 
and  ofifered  it  for  sale  to  the  government, 
receiving  little  more  than  the  pre-war  price 
and  less  than  the  real  market  value.  Large 
estates,  like  that  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland, 


were  broken  up.  Several  hundred  thousand 
acres  were  cleared — more  in  proportion  to 
the  total  timbered  area  of  England  than  the 
Boches  destroyed  of  the  total  timber  area  of 
France. 

France  becoming  exhausted,  the  British 
did  this  to  provide  themselves  with  wood  for 
the  military  purposes  of  their  now  immense 
army.  Only  the  armistice  stopped  their  cut- 
ting down  their  trees.  And  such  trees!  Think 
of  their  giant  oaks!  They  meant  sentiment 
as  well  as  timber!  Yet,  as  an  Englishman 
said  to  me:  "We  would  have  cut  down 
every  tree  in  England  if  such  sacrifice  had 
been  necessar}^  to  win  the  war." 

Extensive  Plantings  Required 

The  cleared  area  must  now  be  replanted. 
Here  again  America  will  gladly  help.  The 
president  of  the  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion, Mr.  Charles  Lathrop  Pack,  with 
characteristic  prevision,  had  announced  that 
the  Association  will  supply  to  Great  Britain 
and  France  American  forest-tree  seeds  to 
restore  the  destroyed  timber  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. The  first  replantings  in  both  England 
and  France  will  doubtless  be  in  those  areas 
nearest  to  where  the  converted  timber  is  to 
be  consumed — this  specially  in  view  of  an- 
other war  emergency. 

But  of  course  what  Great  Britain  needs 
to  do  is  not  only  to  replant  the  felled  areas 
but  to  plant  land  now  bare.  The  Forestry 
Committee  in  the  Ministry  of  Reconstruc- 
tion therefore  recommends  the  planting  as 
soon  as  possible  of  several  hundred  thousand 
acres,  first,  by  direct  state  action  through 
purchase  or  lease ;  second,  by  a  system  of 
partnership  between  the  present  owners  and 
the  state,  the  owner  providing  the  land  and 
local  management,  the  state  providing  the 
money  for  planting  and  the  general  control, 
the  net  proceeds,  as  they  accrue,  to  be  divided 
on  an  equitable  basis;  third,  planting  or 
sowing  to  be  done  by  local  authorities  or 
private  individuals. 

In  this  effort  the  state  might  well  give  a 
bonus  of  at  least  $7  or  $8  for  every  acre 
planted,  and  at  least  $15  for  every  acre 
planted  on  which  the  government  shall  have 
the  first  claim  in  the  event  of  war.  The 
whole  scheme  should  afford  a  welcome  labor 
opportunity,  under  healthful  conditions,  to 
demobilized  soldiers  and  sailors  who  are  now 
seeking  work. 
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WHEN  the  history  of  how  food  won 
the  war  is  written,  to  what  American 
community  will  go  the  credit  for  the  highest 
record  in  efficiency  of  effort  and  compara- 
tive magnitude  of  results?  Few  would  con- 
jecture rightly;  it  lies  in  a  strange  direction, 
correspondingly  unsuspected.  The  story  of  it 
is  well  worth  the  telling.  For,  besides  being 
a  relation  of  great  ends  effectively  accom- 
plished, it  Is  a  most  remarkable  demonstra- 
tion of  the  possibilities  of  governmental  op- 
eration of  a  huge  business  function  when 
organized  on  a  common-sense  business  basis. 
Government  management  and  operation  of 
business  affairs  is  deservedly  a  byword  and 
reproach  all  over  the  world,  merely  because, 
as  a  rule,  incompetent  persons  administer 
them  according  to  incompetent  methods.  But 
to  show  its  possibilities  when  rightly  done  it 
is  only  necessary  to  cite  this  particular  ex- 
ample. It  is  all  simple  enough :  to  deter- 
mine the  right  way  for  a  thing  to  be  done 
and  then  find  the  right  men  to  do  it.  In  this 
case  the  achievements  look  fairly  marvelous 
measured  by  the  usual  standards. 

This  Ts  the  story  of  a  food  commission.  And 
can  any  other  organization  of  the  sort  point 
to  such  a  record?  Has  any  oth^^r  such  body 
not  only  done  its  appointed  work  from  first 
to  last  in  all  completeness,  but  paid  its  own 
expenses,  meeting  every  charge  out  of  the 
results  of  i'ts  own  operations  and  ended 
its  task  with  a  fairly  large  profit  ready  to  be 


turned  over  to  the  public  treasury?  And 
remarkably  enough,  such  was  the  work  of 
the  pioneer  food  commission  constituted 
after  our  entrance  into  the  war  by  an  organ- 
ized American  community,  antecedent  by 
months  to  the  organizing  of  the  Federal  Food 
Administration.  Moreover  its  jurisdiction 
comprised  the  latest  body  politic  to  come  un- 
der the  stars  and  stripes — perhaps  the  last 
quarter  that  might  be  looked  to  for  the 
teaching  of  the  splendid  lesson  in  good  gov- 
ernment there  imparted. 

When  the  average  citizen  thinks  of  Porto 
Rico  he  vaguely  pictures  a  remote  tropical 
island  and,  if  he  has  occasion  to  send  a  letter 
thither  he  may  put  on  a  five-cent  stamp,  re- 
garding it  a  foreign  land.  Yet  the  American 
flag  has  floated  there  over  twenty  years. 
Sizeable  as  an  island,  its  area  is  less  than 
that  of  what  is  territorially  the  third  smallest 
State  in  the  Union,  being  seven-tenths  the 
area  of  Connecticut.  But  it  is  one  of  the 
most  densely  inhabited  parts  of  the  w^orld  ; 
its  population  of  more  than  1,300,000  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  of  sixteen  of  our 
States,  standing  only  a  little  below  Connecti- 
cut, Nebraska,  South  Carolina  and  Wash- 
ington. 

The   Personnel 

With  such  a  population  to  be  fed  the  prob- 
lem became  serious  when  the  war  began. 
With    the    restriction    of    shipping    facilities 
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there  seemed  danger  of  cutting  communica- 
tion with  the  mainland  below  the  danger- 
line.  It  was  felt  that  everything  should  be 
done  towards  making  the  island  self-sustain- 
ing. So,  just  six  days  after  we  had  entered 
the  war,  a  joint-resolution  of  the  insular 
legislature,  constituting  a  Porto  Rico  Food 
Commission,  drawn  up  by  Attorney-General 
Kern,  became  law.  Governor  Yager  took 
pains  to  select  the  best  men  possible ;  his  ap- 
pointments were  made  inside  a  month.  What 
they  accomplished  make  the  names  of  these 
men  worth  giving:  Antonio  R.  Barcelo,  John 
M.  Turner,  Luis  Sanchez  Morales,  Nathan- 
iel A.  Walcott,  Albert  E.  Lee.  Later  IMr. 
Barcelo,  becoming  President  of  the  Senate, 
was  succeeded  by  Manuel  Camunas  and  Mr. 
Lee  was  made  president  of  the  commission. 
IVIr.  Turner  and  Mr.  Walcott,  natives  of 
the  States,  are  old  residents;  Mr.  Lee  was 
born  in  Porto  Rico  of  English  paternity. 
All  are  business  men  of  high  ability. 

Alarketing  and  Price-fixing  Powers 

The  commission  was  clothed  with  unusual 
powers  to  meet  the  emergencies  in  the  food 
supply,  including  the  right  to  buy  and  sell 
food  of  all  kinds,  to  fix  prices  and  to  make 
peremptory  regulations  for  the  use  of  food, 
such  as  meatless  da^'S,  etc.  The  people, 
as  a  rule,  religiously  heeded  these  regulations. 
Price-fixing,  extended  to  retail  trade,  effect- 
ively checked  all  exorbitant  tendencies. 

The     law     constituting     the     commission 


placed  at  its  disposal  resources  to  the  amount 
of  one  million  dollars.  A  survey  of  staples 
in  stock  in  the  island  showed  an  alarming 
shortage  in  the  rice  situation,  rice  being  one 
of  the  most  widely  consumed  of  foods.  A 
fair  offer  to  the  wholesalers  as  inducement 
to  cooperate  with  the  commissioners  was 
turned  down,  so  it  was  decided  to  enter  the 
market  and  provide  supplies  as  needed. 
Speculation  in  food  was  rife  and  there  was  a 
tendency  to  unusual  exports  to  neighboring 
islands.  So  the  first  step  was  to  forbid  ex- 
ports of  specified  foods  without  the  Com- 
mission's written  consent.  Within  ten  days 
retail  prices  for  rice,  flour  and  condensed 
milk  were  fixed,  with  a  provision  that  actual 
losses  thus  caused  would  be  reimbursed.  The 
only  claim  ever  substantiated  was  for  $4.24. 

A  Remarkable  Deal  in  Rice 

So  great  had  been  the  rise  in  rice,  two  or 
three  months  before  America  entered  the 
war,  as  to  more  than  double  the  price. 
Profits  taken  in  the  island  aggregated  over 
$500,000  above  the  regular  profits  of  the 
trade.  The  Commission  aimed  to  prevent  a 
further  rise  by  purchasing  a  supply  to  serve 
in  an  emergency,  and  then  by  careful  man- 
ipulation reducing  the  prevailing  price.  A 
reserve  of  50,000  pockets  was  purchased  in 
Texas,  retail  prices  having  been  fixed.  This 
brought  about  the  desired  reduction  in 
prices,  reflected  even  in  the  Xew  Orleans 
and  other  Southern  markets.     But,  although 
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local  prices  had  bctri  stabilized,  the  unset- 
tling of  the  market  in  the  States  made  buyers 
reluctant  and  tlie  needed  supplies  were  not 
assured. 

Out  of  this  came  a  unique  transaction, 
unparalleled  in  the  story  of  food  control. 
Acting  through  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  the  Governor  General  of  the 
Philippines,  a  former  German  steamer  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Food  Commis- 
sion. The  purchas.e  of  7000  tons  of  Saigon 
rice  was  arranged  for.  The  plan  was  to  ship 
from  Saigon  by  way  of  Panama,  reaching 
Porto  Rico  in  time  to  replenish  the  local 
supply  early  in  August.  It  was  estimated 
that  it  would  be  landed  at  a  cost  less  than 
half  the  prevailing  price  of  American  rice, 
while  yielding  to  the  Porto  Rico  government 
customs  duties  amounting  to  $140,000 — 
Porto  Rico  having  the  special  privilege  of 
receiving  for  its  own  benefit  all  the  customs 
duties  paid  at  its  ports  of  entry. 

Circumstances,  however,  necessitated  a 
change  in  routing  and  the  steamer  was  sent 
by  way  of  Suez.  This  meant  a  delay  of  a 
month,  beside  the  risks  of  passing  the  sub- 
marine zone,  and  of  injury  to  the  cargo.  So, 
touching  at  a  port  in  the  Mediterranean, 
the  cargo  was  sold  to  the  Italian  government 
at  a  net  profit  of  over  half  a  million  dollars ! 
The  Commission  credits  Major-Gen.  Mc- 
Intyre,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Af- 
fairs, with  the  success  of  this  phenomenal 
transaction. 

Common-Sense   Financing 

In  its  first  year  the  Commission's  mer- 
chandizing of  food  included  16,908,196 
pounds  of  rice,  3,657,700  pounds  of  wheat 
flour,  55,468  pounds  of  corn  meal,  and  8,653 
cans  of  charcoal — the  latter  in  relief  of  a 
charcoal  famine.  The  Saigon  rice  transac- 
tion is  not  included  here.  The  commission 
sold  impartially  to  all  alike,  wliolesale  and 
retail,  at  fair  rates  that  assured  the  stated 
returns  designed  to  meet  overhead  charges 
and  yield  low  profits  for  the  continuation  of 
transactions  within  its  own  resources. 

By  arrangement  with  the  insular  auditor 
the  accounting  of  the  Commission  was  con- 
ducted more  in  line  with  the  practice  of 
large  corporations  than  was  permitted  by  the 
customary  official  methods.  The  way  in 
which  the  extensive  business  of  the  commis- 
sion was  financed  is  instructive.  At  the  out- 
set it  was  decided  that  the  authorized  million- 
dollar  bond  issue  was,  for  the  time  being  at 
least,  unnecessarv.      Nor  was  it  necessarv  at 
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all.  By  arrangement  with  the  local  banks 
all  funds  were  provided  on  notes  signed  by 
the  Governor  with  interest  at  4  per  cent, 
annually,  payable  monthly — the  principal 
payable  oh  any  interest-due  date.  All  the 
money  needed  was  thus  made  available  on 
extremely  favorable  terms  at  a  rate  un- 
equaled  for  any  other  institution.  Ir»  the 
first  year  the  loans  aggregated  $1,185,000. 
With  the  funds  reinforced  by  the  huge  proiit 
on  the  Saigon  rice-transaction  the  daily  bal- 
ances were  so  large  that  the  money  drawing 
interest  greatly  reduced  the  interest  charges 
for  the  second  year  while  the  facilities  of  the 
Commission  were  trebled.  Arrangements 
made  with  banks  in  New  York  and  San 
Francisco  were  of  the  usual  commercial- 
credit  sort.  Other  banking  facilities  that 
grew  out  of  the  relations  established  by  the 
Commission  aided  greatly  in  securing  low 
prices  and  the  most  favorable  terms  in  all 
commercial  transactions. 

Profit  to  the  Government,  JVith  Large 
Savings  to  Consumers 

The  Commission's  expenses  were  more 
than  covered  by  its  commercial  activities. 
For  the  first  year  the  actual  financial  results 
were  $608,539.35  gross.  But,  the  Commis- 
sion having  insisted  that  all  rice-shipments  to 
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the  island  be  in  bond,  $34,850.36  in  cus- 
toms-duties were  collected.  Hence  the  ac- 
tual gross  cash  received  by  the  island  was 
$643,389.71.  The  Commission's  expenses, 
duties  and  operating-costs  having  amounted 
to  $115,555.68,  the  net  cash  results  for  the 
Government  were  $527,834.03.  Moreover, 
there  were  indirect  results  difficult  to 
measure  iinancially.  An  indication  of  how 
enormous  these  indirect  benefits  must  have 
been  is  furnished  by  the  single  item  of  rice. 
Prices  for  this  staple  in  the  island  were  main- 
tained at  about  two  cents  a  pound  belo^v  the 
retail  price  in  Louisiana,  whence  came  nearly 
all  the  rice  brought  to  the  island.  Even  on 
the  basis  of  only  six  months'  reduction  in 
the  Porto  Rico  retail  price,  this  meant  the 
saving  of  $1,500,000  for  the  consumers. 

Agricultural  Propaganda 

WTien  the  Commission  had  been  in  opera- 
tion a  fe\v  months  it  made  a  careful  tabula- 
tion of  local  prices  for  many  food-staples  in 
comparison  with  prices  for  the  same  articles 
in  the  States.  The  local  prices,  as  a  rule, 
\vere  found  to  be  much  lower  than  those 
paid  by  consumers  on  the  Continent.  This 
was  even  the  case  with  various  foods  beside 


sive  and  thorough.  Its  effects  promise  to  be 
permanent  in  great  measure  in  assuring  such 
a  development  of  resources  as  to  make  Porto 
Rico  largely  self-sustaining  as  never  before. 
In  addition  to  the  propaganda  fund  of  $40,- 
000  contributed  by  the  Commission,  the  Fed- 
eral appropriation  of  $10,000  for  its  agricul- 
tural extension-work  was  available  for  this 
purpose.  The  agricultural  teachers  of  the  in- 
sular Department  of  Education,  ten  in  num- 
ber, were  detailed  to  seT\'c  with  twenty-hve 
other  agricultural  agents  in  maintaining  this 
propaganda  all  over  the  island.  Seeds  to  the 
value  of  over  $14,000  were  distributed, 
through  municipal  officers,  the  greater  part 
sold  to  planters.  In  addition,  the  Agricul- 
tural Committee  purchased  about  forty-tw^o 
tons  of  seeds  of  various  classes  for  $7,864.14. 
The  acreage  planted  in  consequence  the  first 
year  amounted  to  334,725  acres — an  increase 
of  300  per  cent,  of  the  acreage  devoted  to 
minor  crops  the  previous  year.  In  the  cities 
vacant  lots  and  home  gardens  were  generalh'' 
planted  just  as  in  the  States.  There  were 
22,871  home  gardens  and  1410  school  ^gar- 
dens. Local  committees,  something  like  4000 
in  number,  were  organized  in  every  village 
and  enthusiastic  meetings  were  held.  Peas- 
rice,  brought  from  the  States  under  the  high      ants  living  high  on  the  mountains  would  put 


shipping  charges  for  ocean  freight  under 
war-time  conditions.  This  favorable  condi- 
tion was  in  large  measure  due  to  the  equit- 
able fixing  of  retail  prices  by  the  Commis- 
sion. But  much  of  it  was  also  a  result  of 
the  Commission's  admirable  agricultural 
propaganda.  This  led  to  an  enormous  local 
production  of  important  staples. 

This  agricultural   propaganda  was  exten- 
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on  their  clean  white  suits  in  the  evening  and 
come  down  with  their  women  to  attend  these 
meetings,  often  held  in  the  little  school- 
houses  that  dot  the  roadsides  all  over  the 
island. 

Heavy  Planting  of  Beans 

The  head  of  the  Federal  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  in  the  island  had  recom- 
mended the  general  planting 
of  beans  between  the  rows  of 
sugar-cane  and  in  the  cocoa- 
nut  groves.  This  would  not 
onh'  produce  valuable  by- 
crops,  but  would  immensely 
add  to  fertility  with  the 
plowing  of  the  nitrogenous 
vines  into  the  ground.  The 
advice  was  now  widely  fol- 
lowed. The  first  year  there 
was  a  gain  in  bean-produc- 
tion amounting  to  3,212,664 
pounds.  This  represented  a 
saving  of  about  $793,850.  In 
corn  the  production  was  so 
large  as  to  mean  a  saving  in 
the  importation  of  45,337 
barrels.  A  propaganda  for 
increasing    the     number     of 
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corn-mills  was  so  effective  as  to  cause  in  two 
months  the  installation  of  about  200  mills. 
Patriotic  motives  led  hundreds  of  tobacco- 
planters  to  dispense  with  their  second  crop 
and    plant    the    land   with    beans,    corn,    etc. 

Milk,  Bread,  and  Meat 

A  most  difficult  problem  was  that  of  milk. 
Under  the  maximum  prices  fixed  a  tendency 
to  turn  milk  into  cheese  was  not  sufficiently 
discouraged  even  when  a  reduction  of  almost 
80  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  the  latter  was 
made.  So  from  40  cents  a  pound  the  price  of 
cheese  was  further  reduced  to  25  cents.  This 
gave  a  sufficient  profit  to  induce  the  conver- 
sion of  surplus  or  soured  milk  and  make  it 
more  profitable  to  market  the  fresh  milk. 
Then  the  situation  was  much  relieved  by 
prohibiting  the  sale  or  use  of  fresh  milk  in 
any  form  in  hotels,  restaurants,  clubs,  and 
other  public  places.  This  gave  immediate 
relief  to  a  serious  situation.  Later  the  policy 
of  grading  milk-prices  in  different  parts  of 
the  island  according  to  local  cost  of  produc- 
tion was  adopted.  These  prices  ranged  from 
6  cents  a  quart  in  the  island  of  Culebra  and 
8  cents  in  seven  towns  up  to  16  cents  in 
San  Juan,  the  capital.  Again  the  price  for 
San  Juan  was  regulated  according  to  the 
periods  of  high  or  low"  production;  12  for 
maximum  production,  14  cents  for  medium, 
16  for  minimum.  The  Commission  felt  the 
need    of    fostering    production    until    perma- 


nent relief  is  assured  by  a  constant  supply  \n 
excess  of  demand. 

The  grade  of  milk-cows  in  Porto  Rico  is 
low,  the  average  being  from  three  to  four 
quarts  a  day.  So  it  was  decided  to  encourage 
and  assist  the  introduction  of  good  milk- 
cattle.  Hotels  and  restaurants  with  dairies 
for  their  own  supply  were  allowed  to  serve 
milk  without  restriction  on  condition  that 
their  cattle  be  of  improved  grades  especially 
introduced.  By  crossing  native  cattle  with 
Jerseys  a  fair  average  yield  of  10  quarts  is 
obtained.  The  milk  situation  has  been  ag- 
gravated by  the  conversion  of  pasture  lands 
to  sugar,  thus  diminishing  the  supply.  But 
by  increasing  the  yield  of  cows  through  im- 
proved breeding,  a  smaller  number  meets 
the  supply.  Hence  less  pasturage  is  required 
for  feeding. 

Again,  the  introduction  of  high-grade 
goats  for  crossing  with  the  native  stock  was 
encouraged.  There  is  a  certain  breed  of  goat 
that  yields  as  high  as  four  quarts.  This  re- 
lieves the  demand  for  cow's  milk. 

In  fixing  bread-prices  the  Commission  In- 
tentionally disregarded  the  Interests  of  the 
small  bakeries.  These,  made  unprofitable  by 
the  prices  fixed,  had  to  close.  It  was  real- 
ized that  competition  by  small  bakeries  had 
resulted  in  high  prices,  for  costs  of  produc- 
tion on  a  small  scale  had  been  made  high 
by  the  overhead  charges  met  by  a  small  out- 
put.    Sooner  or  later  one  side  would  find  it 
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better  to  pay  the  other  a  high  ''rental"  for 
its  bakery,  whereupon  prices  were  increased 
and  the  augmented  charges  saddled  upon  the 
public.  The  fixing  of  prices,  therefore,  kept 
out  of  business  the  bakeries  that  could  not 
produce  at  the  corresponding  costs. 

The  meat  problem  was  in  large  measure 
similar  to  the  milk  question,  in  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  cattle.  Porto  Rico  had  been  a 
great  cattle  country;  a  main  source  of  supply 
for  other  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  in- 
cluding Cuba.  But  now  the  pasturage  is  so 
shrunken  that  no  cattle  are  raised  primarily 
for  beef-purposes.  Beef  is  now  chiefly  im- 
ported, but  prices  have  long  been  so  high  that 
consumption  has  decreased  enormously.  The 
city  of  Ponce,  for  instance,  has  doubled  its 
population  in  twenty  years,  but  is  now  con- 
suming less  meat  than  before  the  American 
occupation,  a  more  than  50  per  cent,  reduc- 
tion. This  circumstance  lessened  the  acute- 
ness  of  the  problem,  which  was  met  by  price- 
fixing  and  the  encouragement  of  importation. 
A  novel  experiment  was  that  of  loans  to 
three  municipalities  for  providing  the  towns 
with  needed  meat.  "In  one  instance  the  regu- 
lar dealer  made  a  considerable  reduction  in 
price  rather  than  have  the  experiment  tried. 

A  notable  example  of  the  Commission's 
success  in  maintaining  a  due  equilibrium  of 


supply  and  demand  is  that  of  its  method  re- 
garding the  stock  of  salt  fish.  Imports  had 
exceeded  by  a  million  pounds  in  a  certain 
month  the  normal  supply.  The  dealers  were 
therefore  experiencing  a  serious  loss  in  the 
prices  obtained  and  were  also  threatened 
with  a  further  loss  by  the  spoiling  of  the  ex- 
cess stock  before  it  could  be  marketed.  They 
therefore  asked  permission  to  export  the  sur- 
plus. The  wholesaler  was  allowed  to  export 
as  he  desired  on  condition  of  selling  the  bal- 
ance, together  with  four  cargoes  on  the  way, 
at  the  then  prevailing  price.  To  assure  the 
benefit  to  the  consumer,  the  Commission  then 
fixed  the  retail  prices  much  lower  than  those 
prevailing  at  the  time.  Then  the  trade  was 
re-established  on  its  normal  basis  when  the 
special  conditions  had  ceased. 

When  the  steamship  Carolina^  from  Porto 
Rico  to  New  York,  was  sunk  by  a  submarine 
in  June,  1918,  there  was  much  uneasiness 
lest  transportation  of  supplies  for  the  island 
be  seriously  interfered  with.  Immediate 
precautions  were  taken  by  the  Commission. 
The  news  was  kept  secret  for  three  hours. 
Telegraph  lines  were  kept  busy.  In  each 
town  the  mayor  was  appointed  agent  for  the 
Commission,  and  the  sale  of  foodstuffs  in 
quantities  exceeding  a  normal  day's  supply 
was  forbidden. 

Within  the  three  hours  from  the  receipt 
of  the  news  the  entire  stock  of  foodstuffs  on 
the  island  was  under  the  absolute  control  of 
the  Commission,  sales  were  regulated,  profi- 
teering and  hoarding  were  avoided.  In  the 
first  week  over  40,000  permits  for  the  sale 
of  foodstuffs  were  issued. 

Nowhere  in  the  States  was  there  a  heartier 
public  cooperation  in  promoting  economy  and 
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conservation  of  food  than  in  this  island  popu- 
lation that  had  been  admitted  to  American 
citizenship  only  thirteen  months  before  we 
entered  the  war.  In  the  pledge-card  cam- 
paign, for  instance,  over  10,000  persons  were 
engaged  in  the  propaganda  and  over  137,000 
families  were  pledged. 

Making  the  Population  Self -Sustaining 

The  work  of  the  Commission  has  not  only 
served  its  immediate  purpose,  but  will  have  a 
permanent  effect  in  various  ways,  as  in  the 
promotion  of  tendencies  that  will  greatly  in- 
crease the  self-sustaining  capacity  of  the 
population.  The  increase  in  the  local  pro- 
duction of  foodstuffs,  besides  saving  tonnage, 
has  encouraged  economic  independence  and 
increased  local  wealth.  In  the  first  year  the 
saving  in  wheat  flour  was  represented  by 
1,000,000  pounds  of  bread  and  about  50,000 
barrels  of  flour.  It  is  computed  that  the 
regulation  of  prices  amounted  in  the  same 
time  to  a  saving  of  over  two  million  dollars 
for  consumers.  Various  food-staples,  brought 
from  the  States  under  heavy  tonnage  charges 
were  sold  to  consumers  at  prices  much  less 
than  those  prevailing  in  the  very  localities 
where  they  were  produced !  Consumers  were 
free  to  buy  directly  from  the  Commission, 
if  they  desired,  paying  the  fixed  retail  price. 
The  business  of  the  Commission  has  been 
conducted  on  a  4  per  cent,  basis,  whereas 
the  Federal  Government  was  charged  7  per 
cent,  by  its  own  Bureau  of  Supplies.  Among 
its  gains  for  the  insular  government  out  of  its 
payments  for  running  expenses  and  equip- 
ment is  the  permanent  acquisition  of  a  fine 
oflice-building.  Finding  itself  cramped  for 
room  in    the   conduct   of    its   great   business. 


the  Commission  purchased  the  Masonic 
Temple  for  headquarters  at  a  cost  of  $30,- 
000.  When  the  Commission  is  through  with 
its  work  this  building  becomes  a  valuable  as- 
set of  the  Insular  Government — possibly  a 
court-house ;  a  monument  to  the  unique 
emergency  organization  that,  while  serving 
the  public,  paid  its  own  way  and  without  any 
original  investment  earned  a  direct  profit  that 
would  have  represented  a  10  per  cent,  divi- 
dend on  a  capital  of  five  million  dollars,  be- 
side the  enormous  savings  in  food  costs 
effected  for  the  consumers  of  the  island  and 
in  economies  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
nation  and  its  allies. 

The  emergency  that  called  it  into  being  is 
over,  and  the  Commission  is  winding  up  its 
business.  The  men  of  high  business  ability 
who  compose  it  neglected  their  own  private 
affairs  for  the  sake  of  the  patriotic  services 
that  they  were  glad  to  render  with  a  devo- 
tion that  could  not  have  been  given  with 
greater  competence  to  their  personal  affairs. 

But  does  not  the  record  of  this  service  sug- 
gest that  if  the  public  can  be  served  through 
the  great  emergency  of  war  with  an  effi- 
ciency that  no  private  business  can  surpass 
might  it  not  be  possible  to  serve  it  with  like 
competence  and  like  profit  under  the  normal 
conditions  of  peace?  If  the  art  of  govern- 
ment were  only  recognized  as  what  it  prop- 
erly is — the  conduct  of  the  supreme  business 
of  a  people,  the  business  that  dominates  and 
comprehends  all  other  business — then  we 
should  see  all  its  functions  administered  with 
profitable  efficiency  by  men  of  the  highest 
competence  and  in  all  things  the  public 
would  benefit  accordingly — as  in  the  unique 
instance  here  cited  it  has  profited. 


A  UNIVERSITY'S  RECOGNITION 

OF  LEADERSHIP 


THE  period  of  university  and  college 
commencements  has  this  year  been  of 
exceptional  note  and  interest.  The  custom 
of  ending  the  academic  year  in  the  month  of 
June,  while  not  universal,  has  become  the 
general  rule  with  our  American  institutions. 
For  two  years  college  activities  had  been 
over\vhelmingly  military  in 
their  character.  Students  by 
the  scores  of  thousands  had 
gone  into  the  army  and  navy, 
and  ever}-  college  was  repre- 
sented by  faculty,  graduates 
and  undergraduates,  in  large 
numbers  on  the  fields  of  France 
and  in  various  forms  of  war 
effort. 

So  rapid  was  the  process  of 
demobilization  after  the  Armis- 
tice of  November,  that  students 
began  to  flow  back  to  their  col- 
leges in  a  steadily  swelling 
stream.  With  the  cessation  of 
the  R.  O.  T.  C.  work,  the  col- 
leges ceased  to  be  military 
academies  and  returned  to  the 
civilian  status.  Especial  efforts 
were  made  to  enable  returning 
students  to  make  up  for  lost 
time  and  credits  were  given  for 
war  ser\^ice,  so  that  many  were 
permitted  to  graduate  in  June 
who  had  been  absent  from  col- 
lege for  a  year  or  more.  Com- 
mencement week  for  each  in- 
stitution has  been  this  year  a  re- 
union time,  with  exceptionally 
large  numbers  of  alumni  and  friends  attend- 
ing the  various  campus  proceedings. 

Besides    the    conferring    of    degrees    upon 
students  completing  their  courses,  it  has  be- 


Pholo  by  Orren  Jack   Turner. 

PRESIDEXT    HIBBEN    OF 
PRINCETON 


There  was  a  time  when  in  this  country 
the  conferring  of  honorary  degrees  was  not 
altogether  discriminating.  Even  yet  there  is 
a  wide  difference  between  institutions  in  the 
care  they  show  to  exercise  good  taste  and 
sound  judgment  in  granting  honors.  There 
has  been  so  much  improvement,  however,  in 
the  standards  of  those  who 
have  it  in  their  power  to  con- 
fer degrees  that  the  selections 
have  real  meaning,  and  the  re- 
cipients are  to  be  considered  as 
having  won  what  are  desirable 
marks  of  distinction.  This,  of 
course,  is  especially  true  of  the 
great  Universities,  and  of  those 
colleges  that  have  been  habitu- 
ally conscientious  in  bestowing 
titles  that  imply  intellectual 
achievement. 

In  the  conferring  of  degrees 
this  year,  all  the  way  from 
Harvard  and  the  New  England 
institutions  across  the  country  to 
California,  there  has  been  a 
marked  tendency  to  select  men 
who  have  rendered  public  ser- 
\  ice  of  a  notable  kind  during  the 
war  period.  In  some  instances 
there  may  have  seemed  to  be  a 
slight  incongruity ;  for  the  man 
may  have  been  brave,  patriotic 
and  worthy  of  admiration  with- 
out having  specifically  earned 
the  honor  that  is  expressed  in 
the  granting  of  such  a  title  as 
that  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  Gen- 
erally, however,  the  recipients  of  these  honors 
have  been  fairly  entitled  from  the  academic 
standpoint  to  the  particular  degree  conferred 
upon  them ;  and  this  is  demonstrably  true  as 


come   customary  on   Commencement   day  to      respects  the  list  of  honors   announced   from 
grant  honorary  degrees  to  a  few  men  whom      the  platforms  of  our  leading  universities, 
the  authorities  of  the  particular  college  feel 
it  suitable  that  they  should  recognize,  in  this 
way,  for  services  to  the  community  that  are 
associated  with   the  pursuit  of  learning  and 
with    the    fulfilment    of    the    best    academic 
ideals. 
iss 


It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  our  read- 
ers who  do  not  usually  follow  the  academic 
news  of  Commencement  week,  to  examine 
the  list  of  honors  conferred  by  a  typical  in- 
stitution on  graduation  day  several  weeks 
ago.     One  might  select  the  Harvard  list,  or 
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that  of  Vale,  or  Columbia's,  or  that  of  one  a  few  sentences  carefully  plirased  by  him  and 
of  the  great  institutions  further  West.  Hut  remarlcahU  felicitous.  'I'he  list,  as  it  fol- 
it  so  happens  that  we  have  at  liand  the  lows,  is  in  the  order  of  Dean  West's  pre- 
Princcton  list,  and  are  printinjj;  it  here  as  sentation ;  and  we  reproduce  his  bits  of 
typical  of  the  attitude  of  tlie  leading  colleges  character-sketching  exactly  as  he  spoke  in 
nowadays   toward    intelligent   work    for    the       presenting  each  candidate. 

general  welfare  on  the  part  of     In    the    list    of    names    that 

men  who  apply  traiiieil  minds  ajiiK'ared  on  the  jirograms  dis- 

to  the  well-being  of  society.  ^^-  tributed     to    the     Commence- 

After     the     conferring     of  ^^K  m  ment  audience  on  June  16  was 

diplomas  upon  graduating  stu-  ^H^  \  ^^^^   °^    ^^^-    ^^bert   W.    At- 

dents     by     President     Hibben  ^^H^  ^^  wood,    who    was    to    have    re- 

( including    a    group    of    post-  iiPV  ^^^^  ccived  the  degree  of  Master  of 

graduate    students    who     had  f^"  ^M  Arts,  but  who  was  absent  on 

earned  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  ^HIH^^  account   of    temporary   illness. 

Philosophy),  the  men  who  had  ^^^^^»  We  make  this  allusion  to  Mr. 

been  invited  to  receive  honor-  ^^  Atwood,    because,    as    it    hap- 

ary    degrees    were    presented,      ^^^^  %  ^^^^^        pens,  he  is  the  competent  eco- 

one  by  one.     In  each  case  the      |^^|^  J^^^^^H       i^omic  writer  and  student  who 

presentation  was  made  by  ^^^bIL^  .^^^^^^^m  contributes  to  this  number  of 
Dean  Andrew  West,  head  of  ^^H^^K^^^^^^^I  ^^^  Review  an  excellent  ar- 
the  Graduate  College,  the  de-  ^^Hj^^l^^^^^^^^l  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  current  ''boom"  in 
gree  then  being  conferred  by  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^|  the  new  oil  fields  of  the  South- 
President  Hibben.  Dean  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  west  and  the  corresponding 
West's  remarks  characterized  B^M^^^^MWiWB  speculation  in  the  shares  of 
the  recipient  of  each  degree,  in  dean  Andrew  f.  w^est  oil  companies.  A.  S. 


DEAN   WEST'S    REMARKS   IN    PRESENTING 
RECIPIENTS  OF  HONORARY  DEGREES 


MR.    WOODS 


EDWARD  AUGUSTUS 

WOODS, 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Edward  Augustus 
Woods,  authority  on 
life  underwriting,  or- 
ganizer and  applier 
on  a  large  scale  of 
practical  scientific  tests 
of  mental  aptitudes  in 
the  sorting,  placing  and 
training  applicants  for 
business  positions, 
thereby  laying  the 
broad  foundation  for 
the  rating  system  of 
officers  adopted  during 
the  war  for  the  United 
States  Army;  a  de- 
voted student  of  the 
human  values  which 
underlie  our  industrial 
and  social   welfare. 


ERXEST  LESTER  JONES,  MASTER  OF  ARTS 
Ernest  Lester  Jones,  Director  of  the  United 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  the  oldest 
scientific  agency  of  our  Government;  writer 
on  our  coastal  waterways  bordering  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  a  resourceful  administrator,  increasing 
largely  our  supply  of  reliable  maps  and  super- 
vising the  use  of  new  devices  for  making  our 
waters    safer,    notably    by    detecting    the    perilous 


submerged  pinnacle 
rocks ;  a  Colonel  in  the 
Army  during  the  war, 
on  active  service  in 
France  and  Italy, 
decorated  by  the  King 
of  Italy,  awarded  the 
Diploma  of  Merit  by 
the  Aerial  League  of 
America,  recommended 
for  the  French  Croix 
de  Guerre;  most  re- 
cently instrumental  in 
helping  to  form  the 
American  Legion  to 
perpetuate  American 
libertv. 


JESSE  LYNCH 

WILLIAMS, 

DOCTOR  OF  LETTERS 

T  r  ,       „,.,  COLONEL    JONES 

Jesse  Lynch  Wil- 
liams, a  graduate  of  Princeton  in  the  Class  of 
1892;  successsively  journalist,  novelist,  dramatist, 
his  rising  career  in  letters  is  a  progress  in  human 
portraiture,  closely  studious  in  every  touch,  yet 
leaving  the  effect  of  unstudied  ease.  Here  is  an 
art  which  avoids  artifice,  keen  social  observation 
without  dissection,  frankness  without  bitterness, 
fleeting  changes  of  surprise,  the  unexpected  ever 
happening  and  w  ithout  seeming  contrivance ;  a 
swift  play  and  counterplay  in  dialogue,  bright  as 
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MR.    BRIDGES 


MR.    WILLIAMS 


the  flashing  rapiers,  and  through  it  all  a  humor, 
now  sharp,  now  gentle,  and  never  tiresome, — 
very  modern,  very  human. 


ROBERT  BRIDGES,   DOCTOR   OF  LETTERS 

Robert  Bridges,  a  graduate  of  Princeton  in  the 
Class  of  1879;  essayist  and  poet,  now  Editor 
of  Scribner's  Magazine.  A  quiet  feeling  for  the 
elemental  and  durable  realities  of  life,  akin  to 
his  own  Scottish  nature,  joined  to  gentle  humor, 
genial  tolerance  and  graceful  manner,  appears 
throughout  his  writing.  Amid  engrossing  edi- 
torial cares  his  innate  respect  for  true  literature 
and  for  the  finer  standards  of  expression,  un- 
shaken by  passing  whims  and  follies,  has  en- 
nobled   all   his   work. 


PAUL  ELMER  MORE,  DOCTOR  OF  LETTERS 

Paul  Elmer  Moore,  an  independent  disciple 
of  the  old  masters  of  Greek  thought,  notably  of 
Plato;  a  writer  of  force  and  grace,  a  scholar 
of  vast  reading  in  books  ancient  and  modern,  an 
intent  student  of 
the  intellectual  and 
moral  realities  which 
underlie  human 
life,  a  profound 
critic  of  our  pres- 
ent development  in 
philosophy,  science, 
politics  and  educa- 
tion in  the  light  of 
standards  which 
have  stood  the  test 
of  time.  Gifted  with 
what  Edmund  Burke 
called  ''the  moral 
imagination,"  h  i  s 
studies  place  in 
clearest  view  the  in- 
estimable value  for 
today  of  our  ances- 
tral heritage  of  truth 
and  justice.  MR.  more 


JOHX  DOUGLAS  ADAM,  DOCTOR  OF  DIVINITY 

John  Douglas  Adam,  Professor  in  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary,  a  Christian  thinker  of 
philosophic  temper,  a  writer  of  valuable  books 
on  practical  religion  holding  in  view  the  difficul- 
ties of  academic  students,  a  speaker  of  wide  re- 
pute, skilled  in  presenting  his  theme,  whether  to 
students  at  home  or  to  soldiers  abroad,  with  in- 
cisive clearness  and  well-tempered  moderation, 
winning  thousands  to  believe  that  faith  is  some- 
thing reasonable. 


WILLIAM  THOMAS  MANNING, 
DOCTOR   OF  DIVINITY 

William  Thomas  Manning,  Rector  of  Trinity 
Parish,  New  York,  abundant  in  labors  for  the 
church  and  society,  trustee  of  leading  institutions 
of   learning   or   charity,    a   preacher   of   searching 


DR.    ADAM 


DR.    MANNING 


power,  influentially  advocating  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tian unity.  Chaplain  in  the  war,  active  on  com- 
mittees for  the  Roosevelt  National  Memorial  and 
for  the  restoring  the  University  of  Louvain,  Chev- 
alier of  the  Legion  of  Honor;  a  true  soldier  of 
the  Cross,  he  is  fighting  a  good  fight  for  religion, 
education,  patriotism  and  civic  decency;  he  has 
kept  the  faith,  and  not  yet,  we  trust,  has  he  fin- 
ished   his   course. 


JOHX  MASON  CLARKE,  DOCTOR  OF  SCIENCE 

John  Mason  Clarke,  State  Geologist  and  Palae- 
ontologist, Director  of  the  State  Museum  of  New 
York,  authority  on  the  geological  record  of  the 
Devonian  period,  abundant  contributor  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  earlier  faunas,  pioneer  in  exploring  the 
beginnings  of  parasitism  and  symbiotic  life,  ap- 
plier  of  the  evidence  of  palaeontology  to  explain- 
ing modern  evolutional  tendencies,  an  enlightened 
administrator  who  has  brought  the  New  York 
State  Museum  into  the  front  rank  of  the  scien- 
tific educational  collections  of  the  world. 
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DR.    CLARK F 


MR.    JOHNSON 


WILLIAM  MIXDRED  JOH^XSOX,  DOCTOR  OF 
LA  U'S 

William  Mindred  Johnson,  as  State  Senator 
and  President  of  the  New  Jersey  Senate  advocat- 
ing the  reform  of  our  Judiciary,  as  First  Assistant 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States  strongly 
developing  the  Rural  Free  Delivery,  a  wise  ad- 
viser in  business  and  benevolent  corporations, 
faithful  in  religious,  educational  and  civic  duties, 
eagerly  sought  for  in  local,  state  and  national 
affairs  and  declining  more  political  offices  than 
probably  any  other  man  in  this  State,  descendant 
of  a  stock  which  has  served  his  country  well  from 
the  days  of  the  Revolutionary  War;  his  long  and 
honorable  career  has  kept  faith  with  his  past  and 
helps  our  faith  in  the  future  of  the  better  tradi- 
tions   of   American    life. 


CHARLES  WOLCOTT  PARKER,  DOCTOR  OF  LAWS 

Charles  Wolcott  Parker,  a  graduate  of  Prince- 
ton in  the  Class  of  1882.  Entering  on  legal  prac- 
tice he  soon  turned  to  a  judicial  career,  begin- 
ning in  a  District  Court,  then  serving  in  the 
Circuit  Court  and  winning  such  high  respect 
that     he     was     appointed     Associate     Justice     of 

the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  Jersey.  Like 
his  eminent  father,  a 
born  jurist,  he  is  dis- 
tinguished for  skill  in 
analyzing  complex 
cases  and  in  marshall- 
ing the  evidence  with- 
out missing  a  point, 
whether  in  jury  trials 
or  en  banc  or  on  re- 
view in  the  court  of 
last  resort.  His  exact 
and  comprehensive 
memory  has  made  him 
the  trusted  guardian 
of  the  mass  of  prece- 
dents who  holds  to- 
gether in  one  view 
both  the  detailed  ar- 
ray of  legal  decisions 
and  the  historic  prog- 
JUSTICE  PARKER  ress  of  the  law. 


FRAXK  ARTHUR  I'AXDF.RLIP,  DOCTOR  OF  LAWS 

Frank  Arthur  Vanderlip,  for  a  decade  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  City  Bank  f)f  New  York,  one 
of  the  many  places  where  his  living  energy  has 
permeated  our  world  of  business  and  of  edu- 
cation. From  the  start  his  success  has  rested  on 
his  o  w  n  unaided 
powers, — a  thirst  for 
knowledge,  restless 
sweep  of  observa- 
tion, quick  insight  in- 
to the  heart  of  ques- 
tions, genius  for  or- 
ganization, fixed  be- 
lief that  all  work 
should  be  done  a 
little  better  than  ex- 
pected, and  loyalty 
to  all  who  served 
him  and  to  all  he 
served.  To  recount 
his  life  is  to  tell  the 
tale  of  an  American 
boy  depending  on 
himself,  of  one  whose 
labor  sees  no  end 
while  there  is  any- 
thing left  to  do,  of 
the  elevation  of 
banking      into      a 

science,  of  a  patriotism  overleaping  national  hori- 
zons, of  an  ardent  desire  which  would  transform 
the  routine  of  human  life  by  something  like  the 
spirit  of  chivalry. 


Harris  &  Ewing 

MR.    VANDERLIP 


CASPAR  FREDERICK  GOODRICH, 
DOCTOR   OF  SCIEXCE 

Caspar  Frederick  Goodrich,  continuously  on 
active  naval  duty  for  fifty-seven  years,  rising 
through  various  grades  to  the  rank  of  Rear  Ad- 
miral, serving  first  in  our  Civil  War,  later  In- 
spector of  Ordnance  in  charge  of  building  the 
Navy's  first  modern  guns,  commander  of  the 
marines  landed  on  the  bombardment  of  Alex- 
andria,   attached    to    the     staff     of     General     Sir 

Garnet  Wolseley  in 
h  i  s  Egyptian  cam- 
paign, a  founder  and 
then  President  of  the 
Naval  War  College, 
later  Commander  of 
the  Pacific  Squadron, 
directing  measures  of 
relief  in  the  San 
Francisco  earthquake 
and  fire,  Commandant 
of  the  New  York  Navy 
Yard,  a  founder  of  the 
Naval  History  Society, 
writer  on  naval  science 
and  history,  and  lat- 
terly in  charge  of  the 
Naval  Unit  and  Of- 
ficer Material  School 
in  this  university.  We 
salute  him  with  full 
honors  as  he  comes  to 
anchor    in    our    haven. 


@  Pach    Brothers 

ADMIRAL   GOODRICH 
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EXOCH  HERBERT  CROWDER,  DOCTOR  OF  LAWS 

Enoch  Herbert  Crovvder,  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral and  then  Provost  Marshal  General,  Major 
Cieneral  in  the  United  States  Army,  on  distin- 
guished service  at  home  and  in  the  Philippines, 
Manchuria,  Cuba,  Argentina,  and  Chili. 

From  the  little  home  in  Missouri  he  passed  to 
his  earlier  career  as  cavalry  lieutenant,  engag- 
ing in  Indian  fighting  with  the  Apaches  and 
Sioux,  between  times  studying  or  teaching  law. 
Later  in  the  military  government  of  the  Philip- 
pines he  shaped  a  body  of  laws  for  those  islands. 
Acting  as  senior  military  observer  in  Manchuria 
he  was  specially  honored  by  the  Emperor  of 
Japan.  During  our  second  intervention  in  Cuba 
he  was  head  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  fram- 
ing the  political  code  and  supervising  the 
elections.         In     1916     he     effected     a     complete 


@  Harris  &  Ewing 

GENERAL    CROWDER 


revision  of  the  mili- 
tary code  governing 
the  United  States 
Army,  which  after 
vexatious  delays  was 
adopted  in  March, 
1917.  He  carried  into 
effect  the  Selective 
Service  Act,  enroll- 
ing millions  of  men 
for  the  war  with  a 
swift  success  which 
astonished  the  world. 
His  deeds  speak  for 
him  and  are  ex- 
ceeded only  by  his 
modest  reticence 
about  them. 


WAR  SERVICE  OF  HISTORICAL 

SCHOLARS 


BY  JOSEPH  SCHAFER 


(Professor  of  History,  Oregon  University,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  National  Board  for 
•  Historical  Service) 


THE  editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews 
recently  asked  me  to  employ  the  spec- 
tacles of  the  National  Board  for  Historical 
Service  in  obtaining  for  him  a  special  view 
of  national  problems  and  situations. 

An  appropriate  time  to  take  this  survey 
seemed  to  be  the  last  days  of  June,  when  the 
Board  was  closing  up  its  w^ork,  coincidently 
with  the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty  at  Ver- 
sailles. 

The  Board  was  created  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  by  a  volunteer  group  of  historical 
scholars,  among  whom  Dr.  J.  Franklin 
Jameson,  Editor  of  the  American  Historical 
Review,  Professor  Frederick  J.  Turner  of 
Harvard  and  Professor  James  T.  Shotwell 
of  Columbia  were  the  leading  spirits.  Its 
object  was  to  form  a  kind  of  clearing  house 
through  which  the  country's  resources  of  his- 
torical scholarship  could  be  more  readily 
brought  to  bear  on  problems  incident  to  the 
war. 

Whenever  a  piece  of  historical  writing, 
investigation  or  translating  v/as  called  for  by 
committees,  boards,  or  bureaus  concerned 
with  the  several  branches  of  the  war  service, 
this  Board  was  in  position  to  assign  the  work 


and  get  it  done.  The  result  is  a  considerable 
library  of  books,  articles  and  brochures  at- 
testing the  activities  of  historians  in  the  war. 
The  Board  also  inaugurated  a  nation-wide 
movement  for  the  study  of  the  war  in 
schools,  organized  a  prize-essay  contest,  and 
stimulated  libraries  and  other  institutions  to 
begin  collecting  war  materials. 

Aside  from  the  w^ork  of  assembling  data 
and  the  work  of  propaganda,  the  Board  facil- 
itated the  creation  of  the  House  Inquiry — 
the  group  of  specialists  in  history,  geog- 
raphy, geology,  economics,  international  law, 
finance,  etc.,  whose  services  have  proved  of 
such  vast  significance  during  the  peace  nego- 
tiations. And  a  special  bureau  for  the  study 
of  the  German  and  Austrian  press,  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Victor  S.  Clark,  a  member  of 
the  Board,  has  supplied  to  government  de- 
partments thousands  of  clippings  illustrating 
at  each  stage  of  the  war  and  during  the  ^^H 
period  since  the  armistice  the  movement  of  ^™ 
public  opinion  in  the  Central  Empires. 

Since  the  armistice  the  Board  has  inau- 
gurated a  movement  for  the  revision  of  the 
courses  in  history  in  all  schools  below  college 
grade,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  rqeet 
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more  adequately  than  formerly  the  urgent 
need  for  enlightened  citizenship  in  these  dif- 
ficult times. 

Historians  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for 
believing  that  sound  instruction  in  history, 
and  the  other  social  sciences,  would  not  only 
save  the  country  from  the  danger  of  Bolshe- 
vism but  also  from  other  evils,  some  of  them 
more  insidious  than  the  Russian  malady 
against  which  the  whole  world  is  fore- 
warned. 

The  danger  from  Bolshevism  arises  from 
the  fact  that  men  are  ruled  by  passion  and 
prejudice  more  than  by  reason.  But  his- 
torical-mindedness  means  the  enthroning  of 
reason  and  the  repression  of  passion  and  prej- 
udice. Those  historians  who  are  endowed 
with  the  largest  measure  of  faith  in  the  edu- 
cational efficacy  of  history  look  forward  con- 
fidently to  a  future  in  which  those  citizens 
at  least  who  attain  to  high  stations  in  public 
life  shall  illustrate  the  virtues  of  historical- 
mindedness.  In  that  bright — though  pos- 
sibly far-away — era,  we  shall  not  expect  to 
see  history  prostituted  to  partisan  prejudice 
or  personal  rancor  as  it  has  been  during  the 
past  few  months  by  men  of  great  political 
influence.  When  a  responsible  statesman  can 
seriously  compare  Italy's  relation  to  Fiume 
with  America's  historical  relation  to  the 
Mississippi ;  when  another  public  man  finds 
in  the  League  of  Nations  covenant  a  danger 
of  domination  by  the  colored  races  of  man- 
kind;  and  still  another  discovers  in  it  war- 
rant for  dreading  a  resurgence  of  the  secular 
power  of  the  pope,  it  is  not  easy  to  be  opti- 
mistic. Yet,  education  has  done  wonders  in 
the  past  and,  properly  directed,  will  do  great- 
er wonders  in  the  future. 

In  the  summer  of  1918,  the  Board  ar- 
ranged to  send  an  American  historian  of  note 
to  Great  Britain  in  order  to  explain  Ameri- 
can institutions  and  policies.  Professor  An- 
drew Cunningham  McLaughlin,  of  Chicago, 
was  selected  for  that  significant  service.  He 
lectured  before  audiences  at  about  twenty 
British  universities.  These  lectures  created 
great  interest,  and  did  much  to  help  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  to  understand  Ameri- 
ca's  reasons   for  entering  into   the  war,   as 


well  as  to  clear  up  certain  misconceptions  In 
regard  to  American-British  relations  in  the 
past,  and  to  disseminate  reasonable  views  on 
the  subject  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

The  importance  of  the  McLaughlin  mis- 
sion was  recognized  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, Secretary  of  State  Balfour  presiding 
at  one  of  the  meetings.  And  British  his- 
torians hailed  it  as  an  event  likely  to  presage 
important  developments  in  international 
domity.  They  hoped  it  would  lead  to  a  reg- 
ular exchange  of  professors  between  the  two 
countries,  and  they  glimpsed  a  time  when 
"the  great  democracies  of  the  world  should 
maintain  in  one  another's  midst  not  merely 
representatives  of  their  foreign  offices  but  of 
their  universities." 

Incidentally,  some  of  the  English  histo- 
rians, impressed  with  the  value  of  organiza- 
tion as  illustrated  in  the  American  case,  com- 
plained that  in  Great  Britain  the  war  had 
generated  no  instrument  for  historical  as- 
sistance like  the  National  Board  for  Histor- 
ical Service. 
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POPULAR  "LIVES"  OF 
ROOSEVELT 


THE  books  about  Theodore  Roosevelt 
begin  to  make  their  appearance,  one 
after  another,  and  within  a  year  or  two  the 
number  of  them  will  be  considerable.  It  is 
understood  that  we  are  soon  to  have  Mr. 
Bishop's  authorized  biography,  based  largely 
upon  Roosevelt  letters  and  papers.  There 
will  be  essays,  estimates  and  tributes  from 
many  sources.  Meanwhile  there  will  also  be 
popular  volumes,  some  of  them  mere  compila- 
tions made  out  of  newspaper  clippings,  and 
others  genuine  books  written  with  a  good 
deal  of  kno^vledge  and  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  particular  author. 

One  of  these  now  appearing  has  been  writ- 
ten by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ferdinand  C.  Iglehart^ 
and  is  a  book  that  will  hold  its  place  just 
as  some  of  the  books  about  Lincoln  have  sur- 
vived as  written  by  neighbors  or  associates 
who  knew  him  intimatel5%  Dr.  Iglehart — 
who  has  had  a  long  career  as  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  of  the  ^Methodist  preachers 
and  as  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  temperance 
movement — has  always  had  a  talent  for  poli- 
tics, and  through  the  whole  of  Roosevelt's 
career  the  older  man  was  a  profound  ad- 
mirer of  the  younger.  Through  a  great  part 
of  that  career  the  preacher  was  the  warm 
and  devoted  friend  of  the  politician  and 
statesman. 

Dr.  Iglehart's  biography  of  Roosevelt  is 
intensely  personal.  It  is  the  kind  of  book 
that  will  be  read  with  sympathy  and  pleas- 
ure by  old  and  young  in  many  a  modest 
home.  The  book  will  be  a  family  treasure 
for  one  reason  above  all  others,  namely,  that 
its  hero-worship  is  genuine  from  beginning 
to  end.  It  does  not  try  to  be  a  critical  esti- 
mate of  the  Rooseveltian  period  in  American 
politics,  nor  a  philosophic  study  of  Roose- 
velt's personality.  It  begins  by  giving 
Roosevelt  a  sure  rank  with  Washington  and 
Lincoln,  and  then  proceeds  to  tell  the  story 
of  his  boyhood,  his  youth,  and  his  manhood, 
in  a  ver}'  readable,  unsophisticated  fashion 
that  does  credit  not  only  to  the  robust  Ameri- 
can manhood  of  the  subject,  but  also  to  that 

^Thgodorc  Roosevelt:   The   Man   As   I   Knew   Him.     By 
Ferdinand  C.  Iglehart.   Christian  Herald  Publishing  Com- 
pany.   400  pp.    111. 
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of    the    nature-loving,    humane    and    large- 
spirited  author. 

The  chapters  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  early  offi- 
cial life  are  here  restated  with  delightful 
freshness,  and  with  many  touches  of  new 
material  in  the  way  of  anecdotes  and  illus- 
trative sidelights.  As  a  ven'  skilful  public 
speaker,  accustomed  to  hold  popular  audi- 
ences, Dr.  Iglehart  understands  the  use  of 
anecdotes  and  the  personal  appeal.  Know- 
ing Colonel  Roosevelt  well,  he  had  many 
conversations  with  him  at  different  times,  as 
had  many  other  friends  of  the  Colonel.  But 
most  of  those  friends  would  not  now  be 
able  to  write  out  a  statement  of  such  con- 
versations, giving  the  Colonel's  own  ver- 
nacular. Dr.  Iglehart  perhaps  made  notes 
at  the  time.  However  that  may  be,  he  man- 
ages to  reproduce  a  great  many  conversations 
which  are  excellent  reading  and  which  are 
positive  additions  to  the  stock  of  material 
\vhich  the  public  will  be  glad  to  possess.  Dr. 
Iglehart  is  able  to  tell  us  more  than  most  of 
the  Colonel's  friends  knew  in  answer  to 
questions  regarding  religious  vie^\'^  and  per- 
sonal characteristics. 

The  reader  will  regard  it  as  not  less  ap- 
propriate than  convenient  that  Dr.  Iglehart 
has  found  space  to  give  us  some  of  the  me- 
morial tributes  that  were  called  out  soon 
after  Colonel  Roosevelt's  death.  He  has  in- 
cluded that  of  Archdeacon  Carnegie  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  that  of  Mr.  Chauncey 
Depew,  a  fine  one  by  Bishop  Luther  B.  Wil- 
son of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  at  greatest 
length  the  superb  oration  of  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  in  the  United  States  Senate.  The 
address  of  Charles  E.  Hughes  is  also  given 
at  length,  with  those  of  Chairman  Will  H. 
Hays  and  Giflord  Pinchot.  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott's  tribute  in  the  Outlook  is  reprinted, 
as  are  estimates  by  Gen.  Leonard  Wood, 
Secretary  Lane,  and  Chancellor  James  R. 
Day.  Gen.  Goethals  contributes  an  original 
chapter  about  Mr.  Roosevelt's  relatipn  to 
the  Panama  Canal,  and  Dr.  Albert  Shaw  has 
written  a  chapter  at  Dr.  Iglehart's  request 
on  Mr.  Roosevelt's  characteristics  in  the 
office  of  the  Presidency. 
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In  one  or  two  concludinp:  cliaptcrs,  Dr. 
Iglehart  compares  some  of  tlie  acliievements 
of  Roosevelt  with  the  storied  tasks  of 
Hercules.  Thus  the  book  is  not  merely  a 
labor  of  love  and  appreciation,  but  it  is  an 
unusual  book  m  its  range  of  fresh  informa- 
tion. It  will  be  welcome  in  that  it  sustains 
so  fully  the  best  of  the  Roosevelt  traditions. 
The  nation  wishes  to  believe  in  its  leaders  ; 
and  the  spirit  of  hero-worship  is  still  eager 
in  its  quests.  Americans  like  to  be  told  that 
Roosevelt  was  highly  worthy  of  affection  and 
honor;  and  Dr.  Igleliart's  book  will  do  much 
to  convince  the  next  generation  as  well  as 
to  satisfy  contemporaries. 

One  of  the  men  most  intimately  associated 
with  Colonel  Roosevelt  in  his  political  activ- 
ities during  the  period  following  his  retire- 
ment from  the  White  House  was  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Draper  Lewis,  formerly  Dean  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  School. 
From  the  great  mass  of  available  material 
left  by  Colonel  Roosevelt  in  the  form  of  let- 
ters, addresses,  editorials,  articles  and  books. 
Dr.  Lewis  has  constructed  a  well-rounded 
biography^  which  is  notable  for  its  calm  and 
judicious  survey  of  Roosevelt's  public  life 
and  particularly  of  the  rise,  growth  and  de- 
cline of  the  Progressive  party.  A  remark- 
ably sympathetic  introduction  is  supplied  by 
ex-President  Taft. 

^The  Life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  By  William 
Draper  Lewis.  Philadelphia,  Chicago:  The  John  C. 
Winston   Company.      480   pp.      111. 


A  new  edition  of  James  Morgan's  "Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  the  Hoy  and  the  Man,"  with 
added  chapters  covering  the  period  V)i)l-V). 
pictures  the  man  rather  than  the  politician.- 
The  first  edition,  conijileted  while  President 
Roosevelt  was  still  in  the  White  House,  pre- 
sented its  hero  as  a  living  man  at  work,  and 
the  author  has  wisely  left  those  chapters  un- 
changed. P'or  much  of  his  material  the- 
author  acknowledges  indebtedness  to  *'Theo- 
dore  Roosevelt,  the  Citizen,"  by  Jacob  A. 
Riis. 

In  Niel  Maclntyre's  ''Great  Heart:  the 
Life  Story  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,"  we  have 
a  running  narrative  rather  than  a  detailed 
study  of  Roosevelt's  career  and  personality. 
General  Leonard  Wood  has  written  an  intro- 
duction to  the  book.*^ 

"The  Boys'  Life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,"* 
by  Hermann  Hagedorn — a  book  completed 
some  months  before  Colonel  Roosevelt's 
death — is  not  likely  to  be  superseded  in  its 
field.  It  is  more  than  a  spirited  life-story 
of  its  subject,  for  in  his  sense  of  the  actuality 
of  Roosevelt's  many  human  contacts  the  au- 
thor was  led  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  book 
and  to  make  of  it  almost  a  picture  of  con- 
temporary America. 

-Theodore    Roosevelt:    The    Boy    and    the    Man.       By 
James    Morgan.      Macmillan.      350    pp.      111. 

^"Great    Heart."       By    Niel    Maclntyre.      William    E. 
Rudge.     242  pp.     111. 

*Boys'    Life    of    Theodore    Roosevelt.       By    Hermann 
Hagedorn.      Harper    &    Brothers.      III. 


Photograph    from    the    Roosevelt    Memorial    Association. 
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CANADA  TO  RESTRICT 
IMMIGRATION 

BY  OWEN   E.   McGILLICUDDY 


THE  old  open-door  policy  in  regard  to 
immigration  which  has  hitherto  pre- 
vailed in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  now  a 
thing  of  the  past.  The  amendment  to  the 
Immigration  Act,  which  was  passed  at  the 
recent  session  of  the  Canadian  House  of 
Commons,  provides  the  machinery  for  ef- 
fectually putting  up  the  bars  against  unde- 
sirable immigrants  to  the  Dominion,  and  this 
legislation  will  go  into  effect  before  the  end 
of  the  year. 

The  nine  important  changes  in  the  immi- 
gration policy  provide  for: 

(/)  Extension  of  the  prohibitant  clauses  to 
all,  including  Britishers — to  exclude  those 
suffering  from  diseases  or  bad  habits,  crimi- 
nalism, folk  of  lo'iv  mentality,  etc. 

{2)  To  establish  such  machinery  as  nvill 
see  this  exclusion  efficiently  and  sufficiently 
applied. 

(j)  To  extend  the  time  for  deporting 
aliens,  if  found  to  be  undesirable,  from  three 
to  five  years. 

{4)  Greater  responsibility  in  connection 
ivith  the  transportation  of  immigrants  and 
increased  penalties  for  not  giving  these  fa- 
cilities. 

(5)  The  barring  of  all  skilled  and  un- 
skilled labor  from  Asia. 

(6)  To  admit  only  such  people  as  can  be 
readily  absorbed  and  assimilated. 

(7)  To  secure  farmers  vaith  some  capital 
and  farm  help,  male  and  female. 

(8)  To  secure  later  settlers  from  among 
Imperial  soldiers. 

(p)  To  abolish,  possibly,  the  head  tax  on 
Chinese  and  enter  into  an  agreement  ivith 
the  Chinese  Government  to  admit  only  limit- 
ed numbers. 

The  announced  policy  of  the  government 
has  been  heartily  approved  by  organized  la- 
bor and  the  Great  War  Veterans,  who  con- 
tend that  while  the  financial,  transportation, 
and  industrial  problems  demand  an  increase 
in  population,  the  government  should  protect 
the  welfare  of  the  country  and  the  future 
generations  by  making  the  present  laws  more 
stringent. 
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Immigration   Before  the   War 

It  may  be  interesting  to  consider  the  immi- 
gration figures  for  Canada  during  recent 
years.  During  a  term  of  ten  years  prior  to 
the  war  over  2,500,000  immigrants  entered 
Canada.  About  1,000,000  of  these  came 
from  Great  Britain,  850.000  from  the  United 
States,  and  675,000  from  other  countries. 
But  while  this  total  figures  out  at  an  average 
of  250,000  a  year — quite  enough,  consider- 
ing the  total  population — as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  tide  was  a  rapidly  rising  one.  For  in- 
stance, in  1905  the  total  was  146,000,  while 
in  1913  the  top  of  the  wave  was  reached  by 
gradual  stages  with  a  total  of  402,000.  Of 
the  675,000  coming  under  the  classification 
*'from  other  countries" — and  in  that  list 
nearly  fifty  races  were  specified — the  leaders 
are  Austrians  with  150,000,  Italians  with 
100,000,  and  Russians  with  80,000.  It  is 
significant  that  in  the  last  year  of  the  decade 
the  leaders  above  cited  increased  their  entries 
very  largely. 

With  these  figures  and  the  experience  of 
the  war  in  mind,  the  government  has  tried 
to  find  an  economic  solution  of  the  immi- 
gration problem.  The  condition  of  the  immi- 
grant in  his  own  home  country  and  the  hope 
held  out  to  him  of  an  improvement  in  his 
condition,  have  furnished  the  main  motive 
for  the  continuous  movement  to  Canada  in 
recent  years.  It  has  been  a  curious  fact  that 
the  curves  of  imports  and  immigration  into 
both  Canada  and  the  United  States  corre- 
spond with   astonishing  regularity. 

The  situation  has  been  taken  advantage  of 
by  many  agencies,  chief  among  which  are  the 
steamship  companies  and  the  labor  agents 
who  before  the  war  exploited  the  movement 
for  all  it  was  w^orth.  The  result  has  been, 
according  to  government  reports,  that  instead 
of  attracting,  as  in  the  old  days,  the  men  of 
adventure  and  independence,  prepared  to  face 
the  hardships  of  a  new  land,  the  way  has  been 
made  to  appear  easy  and  the  unfortunate 
immigrant   has   found   himself   dumped   into 
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the  lnrj2;cr  centers  witlioiit  access  to  the  land 
which  he  so  mucli  desired  to  make  his  own. 

Restrictive  jMeasurcs 

In  niovin*^:  the  reading;  of  the  bill 
to  amend  the  Immigration  Act,  Hon.  J.  A. 
Calder,  Minister  of  Immigration  and  Coloni- 
zation, stated  to  Parliament  that  the  gov- 
ernment had  decided  definitely  on  restrictive 
measures,  and  that  these  would  be  put  in 
force  as  soon  as  the  proper  legislation  was 
forthcoming.  "Since  I  have  become  Minis- 
ter of  Immigration  and  Colonization,"  said 
Mr.  Calder,  ''all  sorts  of  suggestions  have 
poured  in  upon  me  from  many  sources.  This 
indicates  very  clearly  that  our  people  are 
taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  matter  of  immi- 
gration and  that  they  are  anxious  that  we 
should  review  the  whole  situation  at  this  ses- 
sion of  Parliament  with  the  object  of 
strengthening  our  present  laws  in  order  that 
the  mistakes  which  have  been  made  in  the 
past  may  be  avoided  in  the  future." 

Mr.  Calder  stated  that  he  had  not  in- 
tended bringing  down  the  present  measure  of 
legislation  until  it  was  definitely  known  w^hat 
the  Peace  Conference  was  going  to  do  in  re- 
gard to  the  matter.  How^ever,  it  had  not 
been  touched  upon  in  the  Peace  Treaty,  and 
apparently  was  to  be  left  to  each  nation  to 
determine  its  own  policy. 

**In  determining  the  immigration  policy 
for  the  Dominion,"  said  the  Minister,  "we 
should  have  the  absolute  right  as  a  nation  to 
determine  for  ourselves  what  our  future  citi- 
zenship shall  be.  And  while  we  lay  that 
doctrine  down  for  ourselves  we  should  be 
prepared  to  concede  it  for  every  other  nation. 
I  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  we 
should  not  be  tied  down  by  any  treaties  or 
agreements  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge 
or  to  which  our  consent  has  not  been  given." 

Interpreting  the  new^  Act,  Mr.  Calder 
stated  that  the  existing  immigration  law,  to- 
gether with  the  new  bill,  provided  for  the 
exclusion  of  certain  prohibited  classes  which 
included  persons  suffering  from  some  loath- 
some disease,  of  weak  mentality,  and  those 
who  were  recognized  as  criminals  or  of  bad 
character. 

The  existing  law  [he  said]  has  been  extended 
by  this  bill,  and  provides  for  the  creation  of 
definite  prohibited  classes  of  all  nationalities  who 
should  be  excluded  from  the  Dominion.  We 
further  purpose  to  establish  the  necessary  admin- 
istrative machinery  to  insure  that  the  law  shall 
be  effectively  and  efficiently  carried  out.  This  is 
going  to  cost  some  money.  One  of  the  reasons 
why,  in  the  past,  some  have  entered  the  country 
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Mr.  Calder  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  "strong 
men"  in  Sir  Robert  Borden's  cabinet,  and  is  credited 
with  having  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  western 
provinces  of  Canada  in  greater  degree  than  any  other 
man  in  public  life.  For  a  decade  prior  to  his  entry 
into  the  cabinet  he  had  been  Treasurer  and  Minister  of 
Education  for  the  province  of   Saskatchewan) 


who  should  not  have  come  in  is  simply  because 
the  necessary  money  was  not  expended  to  provide 
the  machinery  to  keep  them  out. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  government  to  extend 
tc  five  years,  as  is  the  case  in  the  United  States, 
the  time  during  which  undesirables  who  get  into 
the  country  may  be  proven  such  and  then  de- 
ported. Heretofore  the  period  has  been  only  three 
jears  but  we  are  going  to  adopt  the  five-year 
period,  not  because  they  have  it  in  the  United 
States,  but  because  we  think  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  longer  period  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  certain  entrants  are  proven  desirable. 

Discouraging  an  Influx  of  Labor 

Mr.  Calder  pointed  out  that  the  govern- 
ment had  found  it  necessary  to  take  steps 
against  increasing  any  unemployment  which 
might  exist  in  Canada.  "At  all  our  ports 
of  entry  since  the  armistice,"  he  said,  "we 
have  been  discouraging  the  entry  of  skilled 
and  unskilled  labor.  Some  months  ago  an 
Order-in-Council  was  passed  prohibiting  the 
entry  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  from 
Asia  to  British  Columbia.  That  Order-in- 
Council  is  still  in  force,   and  it  is  proposed 
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to  keep  it  in  force."  The  Minister  added 
that  in  the  immediate  future  and  for  some 
years  to  come  the  efforts  of  the  Department 
would  be  directed  chiefly  towards  procuring 
experienced  farmers  who  had  the  necessary 
capital  to  establish  themselves  in  Canada. 
"Our  free  lands  are  largely  gone,"  he  said, 
"and  in  the  future  if  people  wish  to  go  on  the 
land  in  western  Canada  it  will  be  very  nec- 
essary that  they  should  have  some  capital. 
We  still  have  large  areas  in  northern  Quebec 
and  Ontario,  and  in  the  hinterland  of  the 
western  provinces,  available  as  homesteads, 
but  these  areas  are  far  removed  from  rail- 
road facilities  and  it  is  going  to  be  diflRcult 
to  get  people  to  go  in  and  settle  upon  them." 

Mr.  Calder  informed  the  House  that  at 
the  present  time  the  Immigration  Depart- 
ment was  carrying  on  publicity  work  in  only 
two  countries — Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  ^'So  far  as  the  continent  of  Europe 
is  concerned,"  he  continued,  "we  early  in  the 
war  withdrew  our  agents  and  closed  our 
offices.  There  are  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  British  people  who  would  like  to  emigrate 
to  Canada  to-day  if  they  had  the  opportu- 
nity, but  conditions  are  such  as  to  make  that 
absolutely  impossible.  When  the  armistice 
was  signed  an  Order-in-Council  was  put 
through  under  Section  38  of  the  Act  prohibit- 
ing the  entrance  of  all  persons  from  enemy 
countries — Germany,  Austria,  Bulgaria,  and 
Turkey — and  this  it  is  proposed  to  keep  in 
force. 

"So  far  as  the  Chinese  question  is  con- 
cerned," continued  the  Minister,  "I  am  in- 
clined to  the  view  that  a  very  great  mistake 
was  made  in  arranging  for  a  head  tax.  It 
seems  to  me  that  by  this  arrangement  we 
have  simply  commercialized  the  business  of 
bringing  in  Chinese  immigrants,  and  I  be- 
lieve there  would  be-  fewer  Chinese  coming 
into  Canada  if  the  head  tax  had  never  been 
imposed.  As  it  is,  individuals  and  companies 
have  become  interested  in  advancing  this 
head  tax  to  young  Chinamen  desirous  of 
coming  to  this  countr}',  and  I  am  informed 
that  these  young  men  live  in  semi-slavery 
here  until  such  time  as  that  head  tax  is  paid 
back,  probably  twice  over." 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  T.  M. 
Tweedie,  Mr.  Calder  made  the  positive  an- 
nouncement that  as  soon  as  the  present  bill 
was  approved  by  the  House  the  government 
intended  passing  an  Order-in-Council  which 
would  exclude  the  emigrating  of  Hutterites 
and  Mennonites  from  the  United  States  into 


Canada.  "Those  who  are  now  In  Canada, 
however,"  he  said,  "have  come  in  under  the 
existing  law  and  could  not,  therefore,  be 
deported." 

Those  \ot  Likely  to  Become  Citizens  to  Be 
Kept  Out 

Mr.  Calder  went  on  to  say  that  in  the 
past  both  Canada  and  the  United  States  had 
followed  the  policy  of  the  open  door  in  the 
matter  of  immigration.  "And,"  he  added, 
"it  has  been  a  prett}'  wide-open  door.  All 
nationalities  have  been  invited,  and  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  assisting  these 
people  to  come  to  this  continent.  But  in 
Canada  the  time  has  come  for  us  seriously 
to  consider  certain  features  of  immigration. 
AVe  have  learned  during  the  course  of  the 
last  two  or  three  years  that  the  people  of  to- 
day have  a  trust  for  the  people  of  to-morrow. 
We  have  learned  that  we  must,  at  all  costs, 
protect  the  citizenship  of  our  country.  The 
feeling  that  is  running  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Canada  to-day  is  that  we  have 
been  too  liberal  in  the  past ;  that  we  have  not 
safeguarded  our  own  interests  as  we  should ; 
that  we  must  be  more  careful  in  the  future  ; 
that  we  must  admit  only  those  who  can  be 
readily  assimilated — such  as  those  who  are 
prepared  to  become  part  of  us  and  not  merely 
to  live  amongst  us.  If  there  are  any  peculiar 
peoples  whose  customs  and  beliefs,  whose 
ideals  and  modes  of  life  are  dissimilar  to  ours, 
and  who  are  not  likely  to  become  Canadian 
citizens,  we  have  the  right  to  put  up  the  bars 
and  keep  them  out.  I  may  tell  the  House 
and  the  people  that  the  government  proposes 
to  do   that." 

In  closing,  Mr.  Calder  stated  that  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Canadian  Government  towards  im- 
migration would  be  directed  along  two  lines: 
First,  towards  increasing  the  agricultural 
population,  and  second,  towards  providing 
under  the  existing  law  and  with  the  proposed 
bill  for  the  exclusion  of  certain  classes  of 
people  who  cannot  be  readily  absorbed  into 
our  population  at  the  present  time.  "We 
must  protect  ourselves  so  far  as  the  future 
is  concerned,"  said  the  Minister.  "We  have 
a  very  large  problem  on  our  hands  and  its 
difficulties  should  not  be  unduly  increased. 
What  the  policy  of  Canada  will  be  two, 
three,  four,  five,  or  ten  years  from  now,  can 
be  settled  by  the  Parliament  of  those  days. 
For  the  present  the  government  believes  that 
the  bars  should  be  put  up  to  a  very  consid- 
erable extent." 
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SHALL  WE  HAVE  A  PERMANENT 

PEACE  ? 


I 


IN  the  Revue  du  Mois  (Paris),  for  June 
10,  M.  Th.  Ruyssen  has  published  a 
philosophic  and  stimulating  study  of  "The 
Chances  for  Permanent  Peace." 

The  permanence  of  the  League  itself  he 
considers  assured,  if  not  as  a  world-state  at 
least  as  a  legalized  union  of  a  goodly  number 
of  nations,  in  order  to  lessen  military  prepa- 
rations and  minimize  the  peril  of  future 
wars. 

But  will  it  be  the  controlling  force  in  in- 
ternational life?  Any  reply  to  this  query  is, 
of  course,  the  most  venturesome  of  predic- 
tions. The  future  "lies  on  the  knees  of  the 
divinity."  But  man  never  actually  stops 
there.  Ever\''  human  action  is  a  surmise,  a 
reckoning  of  probabilities,  a  wager  on  a 
futurity.  Moreover,  those  who  say  most 
boldly,  "Of  course  there  will  always  be 
wars!"  are  themselves  rashest  and  most  self- 
confident  prophets. 

These  last  are  of  two  classes.  The  first 
merely  repeat:  "It  always  has  been;  there- 
fore it  always  will  be."  This  is  hardly 
worthy  the  name  of  reasoning,  or  thought, 
at  all.  This  "argument"  has  been  falsified 
innumerable  times.  Aristotle  accounted 
master  and  slave  one  of  the  three  necessary- 
relations,  for  which  the  "lesser  tribes"  were 
created  by  a  kindly  providence.  The  neces- 
sity for  torturing  an  unwilling  witness,  the 
political  and  social  subjection  of  women,  the 
impossibility  of  a  heavier-than-air  flying-ma- 
chine, were  all,  not  so  long  ago,  axioms  of 
general  belief.  Hydrophobia,  it  was  agreed 
only  a  generation  since,  is  incurable.  Past 
recurrence  is  no  criterion  at  all,  unless  it  has 
revealed  irremovable  conditions,  of  which 
wars  are  the  evident  and  inevitable  result. 
Evolution,  progress,  not  changeless  repeti- 
tion, is  the  law  and  essential  condition  of 
life. 

The  other  class  accepts  all  this,  but  sees 


in  progress  itself  constant  new  causes  for 
strife,  like  the  Darwinian  struggle  for  the 
survival  of  the  fittest. 

Now  one  unquestioned  fact  is  the  ever- 
increasing  solidarity,  interdependence,  of  the 
nations.  The  world-war  itself  has  empha- 
sized this,  by  revealing  how  difficult  it  was, 
even  for  the  remotest  nations,  to  hold  aloof, 
and  how  impossible  to  escape  a  vital  shock. 
The  age  of  "splendid  isolation"  is  past.  The 
lesser  states,  in  particular,  have  learned,  that 
they  can  find  no  safety  unless  united  in  large 
confederations.  Commerce,  labor,  property, 
more  and  more  require  international  legisla- 
tion, codes,  courts. 

America,  and  the  far  East,  may  yet  hold 
aloof  from  the  European  Allies.  There  may 
be  three  or  four  great  confederations.  This 
would  be  but  a  next  natural  step  in  the 
series  of  fusions  that  have  ended  the  private 
duel,  war  between  neighbor-castles,  villages, 
provinces — even  led  to  union  of  the  four 
kingdoms,  and  scores  of  lesser  units  in  Ger- 
many. One  hundred  and  twenty  millions 
(of  all  racial  stocks,  one  might  add)  in  the 
United  States,  400,000,000  Chinese,  have 
proved  not  impossible  political  units.  The 
whole  population  of  the  globe  is  hardly 
enough  for  four  Chinas.  The  problem  of 
an  organized  world-state  is,  at  any  rate,  not 
so  vast  as  to  be  unimaginable. 

But  suppose,  even,  a  perfect  momentary 
equilibrium  established,  every  borderline  ac- 
cepted, all  national  jealousies  and  antipathies 
ended.  Yet  prolific  and  stationary  popula- 
tions, enterprising  and  sluggish  races,  if  side 
by  side,  or  the  discovery  of  coal,  iron,  radium, 
or  some  new  natural  treasure,  in  either 
country,  will  rudely  disturb  that  balance. 

Still,  all  such  inequalities  exist  to-day,  in 
families,  neighbor-towns,  states,  without  pre- 
cipitating bloodshed.  Many  such  dangers 
can  be  foreseen,   also,   and  lessened  by  wise 
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importations,  by  intensive  cultivation,  intro- 
duction of  profitable  manufactures,  etc. 

However,  science  is  very  feeble,  as  yet,  in 
prophetic  insight.  Who  foresaw,  five  years 
ago,  the  revolution  in  Russia  sooner  than  in 
Germany,  the  downfall  of  German  mili- 
tarism largely  from  within,  the  decisive  entry 
of  America  into  the  strife,  without  desire 
for  conquest  or  indemnity? 

But  not  every  violent  collision,  or  per- 
sistent conflict  of  interests,  has  brought  war. 
How  many  narrow  escapes  between  1870-1 
and  1914!  Did  they  make  the  final  crash  all 
the  more  inevitable?  Men  will  always  dis- 
agree, as  they  will  always  be  all  more  or  less 
selfish,  many  of  them  greedy  and  discon- 
tented. Indeed,  a  world  of  mere  Watteau 
shepherds  would  be  unendurable!  The 
closer  nations  come  together,  the  more  they 
will  bicker,  like  men  in  crowded  cities.  But 
life  and  limb  are  safer  in  town  than  in  the 
country;  because  the  policeman,  the  judge, 
the  law-enforcing  peace-assuring  state-or- 
ganism itself,  is  always  close  and  visibly  at 
hand. 

States,  nations,  must  be  eventually  dis- 
armed, as  are  individual  men  in  securely 
peaceful  communities.  But  this  is  possible 
only  if  an  adequate  over-control  gives  full 
protection  to  life,  property,  and  honor. 
Then,  war  between  nations  becomes  as  il- 
logical as  vigilance  committees  or  lynchings 
in  a  settled  and  well-governed  community. 

Of  course,  at  this  point  the  main  con- 
clusion and  purpose  of  the  entire  argument  is 
in  plain  view.  The  author  is  far  from  con- 
fident. 


Will  these  reforms  be  assented  to?  Nothing 
is  less  certain,  and  what  we  know  as  to  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Peace  Conference  is  by  no  means 
reassuring.  Its  one  chief  accomplishment  is  the 
disarming  of  Germany.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  says: 
'By  this  all  Europe  will  profit.''  But  the  quest 
after  a  formula  for  any  general  reduction  of 
armaments  has  been  referred  to  a  commission. 
That,  then,  is  but  a  hope.  .    .   . 

At  present  the  nations,  large  or  small,  see 
no  guarantee  against  the  recurrence  of  wars, 
nor  indeed  is  there  even  to-day  any  lack  of 
armed  strife,  or  of  peril  of  larger  collisions. 
No  one  is  really  disarming.  The  appearance 
of  three  or  four  great  confederations,  whose 
outlines  seem  perhaps  already  emerging, 
would,  indeed,  be  one  step  toward .  general 
stability,  and  prolonged  peace.  The  terrific 
nature  of  wars  between  such  giants  might 
well  incline  them  to  arbitration  and  com- 
promise. 

But  any  such  peace,  being  merely  prudential 
and  experimental,  would  always  be  precarious 
and  ill-assured.  The  peoples  will  feel  no  se- 
curit\^  until  the  final  stage  is  passed,  force  is 
once  for  all  taken  from  the  several  states,  and 
the  World-League  equipped  with  definite  super- 
national  powers.  An  un-armed  Association  of 
Nations  could  not — despite  the  recent  declaration 
of  the  British  prime  minister,  of  April  16 — in 
any  sense  "Deliver  the  human  race  from  the 
scourge  of  war." 

The  essay  well  deserves  careful  study  en- 
tire. The  author's  real  conviction  clearly 
is  that  Mr.  Wilson's  vision  of  a  peaceful 
world-family  of  trading  peace-loving  nations, 
is  a  helpful  but  remote,  prophetic  one;  that 
force,  potential  force  at  least,  can  alone 
"hold  a  fretful  realm  in  awe." 


BOLSHEVISM  ANALYZED 


METIENNE  FOURNAL  prints  in 
•  the  Mercure  de  France,  for  June 
16,  a  study,  rather  abstruse  for  the  general 
reader,  on  the  political  significance  of  Bol- 
shevism. 

The  whole  trend  and  aim  of  legislation  in 
modern  states  is  to  secure  the  rights  of  the 
individual.  Even  Socialism  is  no  exception, 
save  in  the  indirectness  of  its  method.  The 
resistless  power  it  would  give  to  the  state  is 
only  to  ensure  the  enfranchisement  of  each 
and  every  citizen.  Our  most  sacred  insti- 
tutions, parliament,  the  jury-system,  the  pub- 
lic press,  the  distribution  of  official  power, 
have  all  this  same  goal.  Underlying  all 
government  is  universal  suffrage,  which 
creates  the  parliaments  which  controlled  ex- 


penditures of  the  state  long  before  the  pro- 
tection of  the  common  man  was  attempted. 

Behind  all  institutions  lie  the  ideals  that 
stir  human  passions  and  create  what  is  called 
public  spirit.  Any  Frenchman  will  declare 
that  the  modern  world  is  the  creation  of  the 
Revolution  of  1789.  He  is  barely  half-right. 
It  required  not  merely  the  world-war,  but 
the  Peace  Conference  of  1919,  to  awaken 
him  fully  to  the  fact  that  there  are  on  the 
same  planet  a  mighty  host  of  Anglo-Saxons 
whose  ideas  and  ideals  must  be  most  seri- 
ously reckoned  with,  though  in  no  sense  bor- 
rowed from  his  own.  The  French  have 
failed  to  follow  adequately  the  progress  of 
Puritanism  through  the  last  three  centuries. 

That  spirit,  which  finally  brought  on  the 
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Knglish  Civil  War,  the  Scotch  and  the  Va\^- 
lish  Revolutions,  had  still  earlier  in  the  17th 
century  crossed  the  ocean  with  the  JMay- 
fiouer,  "where  it  has  prospered  down  to  our 
own  day,  to  such  a  degree  tiiat  we  have  seen 
one  of  its  representatives:  appear  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Paris  to  Svield  the  sceptre  of  the 
human  conscience.'  " 

The  Frenchman  respects  a  person,  as  a 
reasonable  being  with  natural  rights.  The 
Puritan  insists  that  the  individual  must  be 
free  in  thought  and  act,  because  he  is  to 
render  account  for  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body.  So,  by  wide-sundered  paths,  both 
reach  one  ideal  goal:  Individualism.  In  all 
great  former  race-wars,  of  both  hemispheres, 
these  two  forces  have  contended  with  each 
other.  Their  union  in  1914  seemed  to  justi- 
fy the  largest  hopes  of  a  transfigured  and 
unified  w^orld.  But  here  appears  a  new- 
spectre. 

Complete  equality  of  all  men  in  political, 
legal,  social  rights,  full  freedom  for  each 
man's  religious  beliefs  and  form  of  worship, 
America  enjoyed  from  the  first.  Western 
Europe  has  painfully  learned  and  won. 
Bolshevism  not  only  assails  this  faith,  and 
all  the  institutions  it  has  developed,  w^ith 
unheard  of  savagery  and  destructiveness,  but 
what  is  much  more  serious,  its  cardinal  idea 
and  spirit  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
freedom  and  equal  rights  of  all. 

It  creates  first  of  all  a  privileged  class : 
viz.,  the  actual  hand-workers.  In  them  all 
power  is  lodged.  The  rest,  if  permitted  to 
live  at  all,  are  to  be  hopelessly  inferior,  even 
to  the  food  and  material  supplies  generally. 

The  author  declares  in  all  seriousness,  that 
this  is  a  complete  return  to  the  doctrines  of 
medieval  feudalism  and  intrenched  privilege. 
Only,  the  feudalistic  state  bestowed  privilege 
on  the  governing,  military,  sacerdotal  classes 
as  prime  necessities,  while  the  industrial  Bol- 
shevist state  would  reverse  the  pyramid,  and 
exalt  the  handworkers  above  all  the  rest. 
Both  equally  rest  on  force,  used  to  perpetuate 
inequality  and  injustice.  The  Workmen's 
Councils  take  the  place  of  the  parliament 
based  on  universal  suffrage.  The  first  tri- 
umph of  Russian  Bolshevism  was,  fittingly, 
the  overthrow  of  the  Duma. 

Now,  the  first  force  immediately  menaced 
by  the  Bolshevists  is — Socialism.  It  has  been 
the  stronger  defender  and  extender  of  parlia- 
mentary control,  the  most  outspoken  advo- 
cate of  full  freedom  and  justice  for  the  indi- 
vidual. Yet  by  its  aggressive  onslaught  on 
the     established     Bolshevism    has    attracted 
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'PEACE,    PERFECT    PEACE 
From   the   Bulletin,    (Sydney,    Australia) 

many  Socialists.  The  farsighted  leader 
Hjalmar  Branting  failed  in  his  effort  to 
secure  prompt  condemnation  of  it  at  the 
Congress  of  Berne.  His  party  was  already 
rent  in  twain. 

Another  grave  problem  on  which  Social- 
ists must  choose  their  side,  is  raised  by  Bol- 
shevism: viz.,  Nationalism  versus  Interna- 
tionalism. The  pendulum  of  general  feel- 
ings swings  toward  each  in  turn,  from  age 
to  age.  Yet,  even  in  this  birthyear  of  the 
World  League,  there  is  certainly  no  weaken- 
ing of  national  consciousness. 

But  the  threat  of  Bolshevism  requires  in- 
stant decision.  Either  feudalistic  privilege, 
the  world  over,  for  workingmen,  or  equal 
rights  for  all.  Which  ?  The  schism  is  not 
merely  among  Socialists.  All  men  must 
make  choice. 

But  a  complete  choice,  without  reserves  ? 
One  country  hopes  to  compromise  with  Bol- 
shevism. That  is  Germany.  She  has  failed 
in  arms ;  she  still  hopes  to  conquer  the  world 
economically.  The  old  regime  still  wields 
large  political  power,  through  slyness  instead 
of  arrogance.  But  Workmen's  Councils  al- 
ready appear,  at  present,  obsequious.  But 
the  Spartacides  are  still  busy,  striving  to 
shift    real   control   to   the   Soviets.      And    if 
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agriculture  and  manufactures  are  indeed  to 
rule  in  a  peaceful  world-federation,  Ger- 
many again  dreams  of  leadership,  of  su- 
premacy, therein. 

\Ve  have,  as  yet,  no  world  Council  of 
AVorkmen,  with  avowed  political  aim;  but 
we  have  the  General  Confederation  of 
Labor.  When  such  a  syndicate  shall  control 
the  output  of  iron,  of  coal,  it  will  have  the 
first  and  chief  power  of  parliaments:  finan- 
cial control.  That  will  dictate  both  internal 
and  foreign  politics.  The  latter  are  indeed 
already  large  questions  of  protection  against 
foreign  competition.  There  is  little  inclina- 
tion to  abide  by  the  results  of  a  general  elec- 
tion. Thus  in  Great  Britain  the  conserva- 
tives won  out  last  December,  but  imme- 
diately thereafter  the  three  largest  working- 
men's  unions  of  London  engaged  in  a  threat- 
ening strike,  pushing  their  class  interests  into 
the  limelight  as  if  nothing  were  decided. 

The  German  elections,  also,  restored  the 
old  set  of  parties  as  in  the  Reichstag,  with  a 
sufficient  strengthening  of  the  majority  So- 
cialists to  enable  them  to  govern.  But  there 
actual  insurrection  broke  out  at  many  points. 
Men  no  longer  accept  dogmas,   nor  institu- 


tions founded  on  them,  but  strike  directly 
for  their  class-interests. 

We  are  far  from  the  scene  of  Bolshevism's 
chief  crimes,  but  not  from  the  results  of  its 
teachings.  Not  that  these  are  really  new. 
Class  interests,  syndicalism,  separate  politi- 
cal action  are  watchwords  long  familiar. 
But  Bolshevism  has  intensified  mightily  such 
a  spirit  and  such  passions,  so  that  they  attack 
the  very  roots  and  foundations  of  the  present 
social  and  political  order.  The  representa- 
tive Parliament  has  been  made  the  chief  illus- 
tration here.  But  the  fairness  of  trial  by 
jury  is  no  less  impugned.  The  honesty  of 
the  public  press  is  under  grave  suspicion. 

Bolshevism  has  already  disintegrated  one 
mighty  empire  and  nation.  Even  if  quelled, 
its  example  will  arouse  and  direct  future 
revolutionists,  it  will  have  assailed  the  "gen- 
eral health"  of  all  established  institutions. 

It  has  arisen  just  as  the  chief  statesmen 
gathered  at  Paris  to  construct  a  more  just 
international  organization.  A  lasting  peace, 
so  secured,  w^ill  be  the  heaviest  possible  blow 
at  Bolshevism,  which  is  a  second  invasion  of 
barbarians,  bent  on  destroying  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world  by  Intelligence. 


GERMANY  AND  RUSSIA 


THE  future  development  of  Russo-Ger- 
man  relations  is  a  matter  of  supreme 
importance  to  the  nations  of  Europe  and  of 
the  world.  In  the  past  the  Germans  and  the 
Russians  have  cooperated  for  their  joint  ad- 
vantage. The  two  nations  have  been  drawn 
towards  one  another  by  three  motives:  by 
their  mutual  hostility  to  the  Poles;  by  the 
desire  of  the  Germans  to  exploit  the  Russian 
state  and  the  Russian  people ;  and  by  the  de- 
sire of  the  Russians  to  make  use  of  the  abili- 
ties of  the  Germans.  **Politicus,"  writing  in 
the  Fortnightly  Review  for  June,  expresses 
the  view  that  in  the  downfall  of  the  two  na- 
tions these  traditions  will  still  prevail. 

Germany  has  mercilessly  exploited  Russia  v  id 
has  then  ruined  it.  Although  the  Russians  may 
hate  Germany  and  may  not  wish  to  fall  once  more 
under  German  influence,  circumstances  may  prove 
too  strong  for  them,  and  may  favor  the  return 
of  the  Germans  to  power  in  that  great  country 
Germany  lies  nearest  at  hand.  Many  Germans 
in  Germany  speak  Russian  and  are  intimately  ac- 
(juainted  with  Russian  society',  with  Russian  pre- 
dilections and  prejudices,  and  with  Russian  af- 
fairs. Very  few  Americans,  Englishmen,  or 
Frenchmen  know  the  Russian  language,  and  still 
fewer  are  in  touch  with  the  Russian  people.     The 


numerous  German  emigrants  who  have  lived  in 
Russia  for  decades  and  the  Germans  of  the  Baltic 
Provinces  will  be  so  many  agents  and  interpre- 
ters acting  in  Germany's  interest.  They  may 
once  more  supply  the  connecting-link  between  the 
two  countries.  A  starving  man  will  take  bread 
even  from  his  worst  enemy.  If  Englishmen, 
Americans,  and  Frenchmen  concentrate  all  their 
energies  upon  developing  their  own  territories 
and  upon  capturing  the  trade  of  the  world,  Rus- 
sia would  be  forced  against  her  will  to  apply  to 
Germany  for  the  material  assistance  and  for  the 
skilled  leaders  she  requires.  Thus  Russia  may 
gradually,  and  almost  imperceptibly,  become  once 
more  a  German  preserve,  a  sphere  of  German  in- 
fluence,  and    a   German   protectorate. 

The  latent  resources  and  possibilities  of  Rus- 
sia are  practically  unlimited.  It  is  in  the 
highest  interests  of  Europe  and  of  the  world 
that  Russia  be  wealthy,  cultured,  independent, 
happy  and  strong,  that  Russia's  power  and  Rus- 
sia's legions  should  not  fall  again  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  foreign  power  and  be  hurled  by  that 
power  against  the  peaceful  nations  of  the  world. 
Therefore,  the  governments  of  the  victorious 
democracies  should  devote  their  intelligence  and 
energ\'  not  only  to  the  setting  up  of  a  chain  of 
independent  states  physically  separating  Russia 
from  Germany,  but  should  by  all  means  in  their 
power  promote  the  economic,  intellectual,  and  ad- 
ministrative regeneration  of  that  country,  the  fate 
of  which  may  conceivably  determine  the  fate  of 
the  world. 
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AFGHANISTAN  AND  ISLAM 


«<QEMINOK,"    in    the   June    number   of 
i^    the   English   Review,   neatly   tabulates 
the     principal      influences      underlying     the 
Afghan  revolt  as  follows: 

1.  Delayed    action — German    war    propaganda. 

2.  Active  agitation  by  the  Young  Turk  party. 

3.  The  efforts  of  Indian  and  Egyptian  agitators. 

4.  The  overflow  of  Bolshevik  ideas  from  Russia. 

5.  Opportunism  in  Afghanistan. 

6.  The  natural  and  real  alarm  spreading 
throughout   the    Mohammedan   world. 

7.  The  "esprit  revolutionnaire"  of  the  time. 

The  writer  insists  that  local  repressive 
measures  in  India  can  only  be  temporary  ex- 
pedients or  may  lead  to  undesirable  commit- 
ments in  the  way  of  occupying  Afghanistan. 

As  during  the  war,  the  first  attack  upon  India 
took  place  in  Africa — i.e.,  Tripoli  revolts  and 
Suez  Canal  operations,  Egypt  now  once  again  is 
the  outpost  line  of  the  revolutionist;  the  line  of 
communication  stretches  across  Syria,  Turkey, 
Mesopotamia  to  Persia.  In  Persia  may  be  found 
the  advanced  base  of  revolutionary  Islamic  propa- 
ganda, and  from  here,  as  was  the  case  with  Ger- 


man activities,  the  intellectual  support  to  Afghan 
militant  action  is  distributed.  Whether  the  in- 
fluence be  Cjerman,  anti-British,  pro-Turk,  revo- 
lutionary Bolshevik,  or  fanatical,  its  best  oppor- 
tunity is  most  easily  studied  in  Persia.  Here, 
then,  is  an  important  point  for  occupation  by  the 
forces  of  orderly  progress.  Just  as  the  attack  in 
Bulgaria  precipitated  the  collapse  of  the  Central 
Empires,  a  sure  control  in  Persia  would  cut  the 
revolutionary  Islamic  forces  in  twain. 

In  combating  the  Moslem  revolutionary,  care- 
ful distinction  should  be  made  between  him  and 
the  representatives  of  Islamic  culture,  such  as 
the  Indian  deputation  now  protesting  in  Turkey's 
favor  at  Paris.  Islam  is  the  Mohammedan  League 
of  Nations  idea,  and  only  under  the  Islamic  sys- 
tem do  Mohammedans  and  their  religion  best 
thrive.  Islamic  alarm  is  justified.  To  attribute 
the  Afghan  trouble  to  local  causes  alone  and  to 
deal  with  it  as  a  separate  issue  or  purely  in  a 
repressive  manner  would  be  an  error.  The  Af- 
ghan needs  the  ridiculous  swashbuckling  conceit 
knocked  out  of  him  to  enable  him  to  see  things  in 
perspective,  but  in  dealing  with  Afghanistan  and 
Turkey  and  other  Mohammedan  countries  the 
gravest  respect  should  be  paid  to  the  legitimate 
aspirations   of   Islam. 


AN  ENGLISH-SPEAKING  TRADERS' 

UNION 


IN  their  economic  evolution  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  of  the  world  have 
reached  a  point  where  war  no  longer  pays, 
says  William  Allen  White  in  the  New 
Europe. 

They  fight  well — the  German  knows  that — but 
they  can  trade  better  than  they  can  fight  their 
way  into  domination. 

A  frontier  no  longer  bothers  them. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  gaining  economic 
influence  inside  any  border  or  of  securing  poli- 
tical advantage  for  the  English-speaking  races 
to-day,  with  their  equipment  of  ships  and  ma- 
chines and  their  trading  instinct,  it  is  vastly  better 
to  treat  and  trade  than  to  fight. 

We  have  the  raw  materials,  we  have  the 
genius  for  mass  production,  we  have  ships,  we 
have  our  own  ports  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
we  have  facilities  for  making  the  short  haul 
from  these  ports,  of  either  assembly  or  manufac- 
ture, to  any  land  that  needs  the  things  we  have 
for  sale,  and  then,  best  of  all,  we  have  the  league 
of  nations.  For  the  league  of  nations,  whatever 
else  it  does  or  fails  to  do,  does  afford  to  the 
trader  of  the  world  a  sure  protection  in  his  inter- 
national trade — such  a  protection  as  never  sur- 
rounded commerce  before. 

Under  the  league  of  nations  "the  whole  world 
loves"    a    trader,    and    we,    the    English-speaking 


nations,  by  ancient  breeding,  by  reason  of  our 
vast  natural  resources,  all  carefully  tucked  away 
in  absolutely  undisputed  boundaries,  by  our  far 
and  yet  even  advance  in  economic,  industrial, 
social,  and  political  evolution,  are  the  world's 
traders. 

To  restate  this:  We  English-speaking  people, 
bred  of  an  old  strain,  all  mixed  and  set — the 
Saxons,  the  Celts,  and  the  Northmen — face  no 
danger  of  our  stock  degenerating  through  a  na- 
tive cross  in  any  new  colony;  for  we  are  firmly 
planted  near  every  people  who  are  rising  in  the 
economic  scale  whether  in  Africa,  Asia,  South 
America,  Eastern  Europe,  or  the  islands  of  the 
sea.  And  thus  we  are  planted  near  these  natural 
markets  for  the  wares  of  an  advanced  civiliza- 
tion while,  as  a  people  who  have  gone  through 
the  Infantile  diseases  of  a  race,  we  all  of  us — 
Britons,  Americans,  Australians,  Irish,  New 
Zealanders,  South  Africans,  Canadians — have 
solved  or  are  peacefully  solving  through  evolu- 
tionary processes  our  problems  of  the  economic 
distribution  of  wealth,  of  the  political  distribu- 
tion of  power,  of  social  adjustment  and  of  Indus- 
trial organization.  We  shall  not  have  to  waste 
our  strength   on   these  things. 

This  is  true  of  no  other  race,  except,  perhaps, 
of  the  Germans,  and  their  taste  for  war  ^has 
given  them  plenty  of  handicaps  and  distractions 
to  iast  them  through  the  next  two  or  three  dec- 
ades.     Even    our    good    friends   the    French    will 
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have  problems  of  colonization,  transportation, 
home,  finance,  and  European  continental  politics 
to  keep  them  too  busy  to  dominate  the  world's 
commercial  highways  for  a  generation.  The  field 
is  wide  open  to  the   English-speaking  people — if! 

If  they  cooperate,  share  the  same  ideals,  the 
same  habits,  the  same  opportunity' — they  must 
hunt  in  a  pack. 

That  does  not  mean  close  political  union; 
for,  in  the  plane  of  civilization  upon  which  the 
English-speaking  people  are  moving,  political 
forms  have  ceased  to  be  of  great  consequence. 
They  concern  interior  national  development,  not 
exterior  relations.  America,  for  instance,  which 
is  quite  outside  the  political  union  binding  the 
other  English-speaking  peoples,  is  quite  as  much 
a  part  of  the  Union  to  all  intents  as  South  Africa 
or  Australia.  But  cooperation  in  aims,  in  ideals, 
in  peaceful  competition  for  the  world's  business, 
is  necessarv. 


Jealousy   is  fatal. 

The  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  British  Empire  have  each  learned  the 
great  necessary  lesson  of  internal  national  co- 
operation. It  is  their  great  secret — this  genius 
for  huge  combination.  They  must  now  learn 
that  lesson  in  inter-nation  cooperation.  By  its 
strength  it  will  save  for  humanity  the  ideals  we 
fought  for  in  the  great  war.  For  the  example 
of  this  cooperation  of  the  English-speaking  peo- 
ples will  prove  what  may  be  done  by  all  man- 
kind. 

If  we  can  make  an  English-speaking  group 
function  automatically  without  force,  without 
intrigue,  without  pacts,  treaties  or  covenants — 
make  it  work  merely  because  it  should  work  in 
the  interest  of  intelligent  self-interest,  then  we 
can  make  the  same  idea  function  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  world  in  the  league  of  nations.  If  we 
fail,   the   league   fails. 


COURT-iMARTIAL  REFORMS 


A  STUDY  of  British  courts-martial  in 
France  is  contributed  to  Blackivood's 
Magazine  (Edinburgh)  by  Arthur  Page. 
Having  had  to  do  with  the  trial  of  about 
1200  cases  of  court-martial  in  France  and 
Flanders,  this  writer  points  out  two  re- 
forms which  he  thinks  are  urgently  needed  in 
British   court-martial   procedure.      He   says: 

Just  as  offenses  by  clergj-men  are  tried  before 
a  court  consisting  partly  of  clergymen  presided 
over  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese,  who  is 
a  trained  lawyer,  so  I  think  that  the  members  of 
every  court-martial  should  consist  of  officers, 
with  a  trained  lawyer  as  president.  In  no  other 
way  can  the  evidence  be  duly  sifted  or  justice 
administered  by  courts-martial.  The  appointment 
of  a  Judge-Advocate  or  a  C.  M.  O.  is  merely  a 
half-way  house;  it  is  not  far  enough  along  the 
load.  Either  the  legal  expert  dominates  the  court, 
in  which  case  he  ought  to  be  president,  or  he 
adopts  the  attitude  of  a  mere  legal  adviser,  in 
which  case  it  is  by  no  means  a  certainty  that 
justice  will  be  done. 

Again,  although,  on  the  whole,  considering  the 
circumstances  under  which  courts-martial  were 
often  held,  and  provided  a  strong  C.  M.  O.  was 
present,  I  think  that  courts-martial  were  carried 
through  in  France  not  only  with  every  desire  to 
be  fair,  but  with  very  satisfactory-  results,  mis- 
takes must  sometimes  occur,  and  in  the  present 
state  of  military  law  there  is  no  means  whereby 
an  appeal  can  be  lodged  against  a  conviction  by 
court-martial.  It  is  true  that  every  conviction  and 
sentence  has  to  be  confirmed  by  some  senior 
officer,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  death  sentence,  by 
the  Commander-in-Chief  himself,  after  receiving 
reports  from  the  accused's  C.  O.,  and  his  brigade, 
divisional,  corps,  and  army  commander.-  But,  in 
my  opinion,  the  system  of  confirmation  is  very 
undesirable,  if  indeed  it  is  not  actually  vicious. 
For  the  reasons  which  I  have  already  given,  it 
tends  to  destroy  the  independence  of  the  tribunal, 


as  well  as  leaving  the  final  decision  in  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  officers  who  have  no  special,  if 
any,  legal  experience;  who  have  not  seen  or  heard 
the  witnesses,  and  who  are  seriously  handicapped 
by  their  military  training  and  instinct  in  their 
efforts  to  mete  out  impartial  and  disinterested 
justice.  Is  it  fair  or  consistent  that  a  Court  of 
Criminal  Appeal  should  have  been  set  up  in  re- 
spect of  convictions  in  criminal  courts,  and  not  in 
the  case  of  convictions  by  courts-martial  ? 

I  suggest  that  ever\'  person  convicted  by  court- 
martial  (subject  to  the  exigencies  of  moving  war- 
fare) should  be  entitled  to  apply  for  leave  to 
appeal  to  a  Court  of  Appeal  presided  over  by 
a  permanent  legal  judge  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  conversant  with  military  affairs,  and 
that  the  present  system  of  confirmation  by  military 
officers  should  be  abolished. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  committee  which 
has  been  set  up  by  the  War  Office  to  inquire  into 
military  law  and  the  procedure  of  courts-martial, 
does  not  possess  a  single  member  who  has  had  any 
real  personal  experience  during  the  war  as  a 
member  of  F.  G.  C.  M.  Let  us  hope,  however, 
that  the  committee  will  make  an  effort  to  find  out 
what  the  real  position  is,  and  will  not  shrink 
from  such  drastic  reforms  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  the  members  of  courts-martial  in  the 
future,  without  fear  and  with  independence  of 
judgment,  to  administer  the  sacred  duty  entrusted 
to   them. 

Incidentally,  IVIr.  Page  tells  several  inter- 
esting stories  regarding  the  holding  of  courts- 
martial  during  the  Great  War.  In  the  midst 
of  the  desperate  fighting  around  Kemmel  in 
April  or  May,  1918,  an  officer  was  charged 
with  cowardice  and  desertion.  The  trial 
took  place  amid  the  din  of  battle,  and  the 
accused  officer,  was^  acquitted.  At  another 
court  session  a  heavy  shell  bursting  near  up- 
set the  table  and  covered  everything  with 
mud. 
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AMERICAN  SOLDIERS  AT  FRENCH 

UNIVERSITIES 


IN  the  Tlevue  de  Paris  for  June  15  M.  Ch. 
Bougie,  director  of  courses  in  the  faculty 
of  Letters,  Paris,  writes  with  full  knowledge 
on  the  "Franco-American  University."  The 
name  is  applied  to  the  organized  plan  for 
assigning  suitable  members  of  the  A.  E.  F. 
to  all  the  French  universities,  during  the 
period  of  demobilization.  The  avowed  gen- 
eral purpose  is  to  have  these  ex-soldiers  ac- 
quire an  adequate  notion  of  French  history, 
political  ideals,  and  social  life. 

The  differences  in  the  two  races,  says  the 
writer,  are  as  striking  as  their  likenesses. 
While  we,  in  a  new-won  continent,  enjoyed 
large  political  liberty  from  the  beginning, 
the  French",  an  ancient  nation,  that  had  ac- 
quired its  unity  under  kings,  have  painfully 
fought  and  won  to  liberty  in  a  world  of 
castles  and  monasteries,  of  hereditary  power 
and  vested  privilege.  We  have  not  under- 
stood them  easily.  The  debased  romances 
of  Parisian  life  have  long  obscured  from  our 
sight  the  real  French  nation.  Comparatively 
few  of  our  graduate  students  have  ever  gone 
to  French  universities.  Even  Paris  itself 
has  attracted  as  a  rule  art  students  only. 

Even  in  these  swift  days  of  ever  closer 
union  and  friendship,  and  despite  the  eager 
interest  our  boys  at  once  displayed  for  every- 
thing French,  the  chief  emphasis  was  still 
thrown,  as  late  as  June,  1918,  by  Mr. 
Stokes  and  Professor  Erskine — as  heads  of 
the  educational  work  of  the  "American  Uni- 
versity U  nion"  of  140  institutions — on  direct 
training  in  United  States  history^  American 
civics,  and  the  duties  of  good  citizenship  at 
home. 

Still,  200,000  men  of  the  army  were  even 
then  recorded  as  serious  students  of  the 
French  language.  And  the  universal  promi- 
nence of  our  public  school  sj^stem  made  every 
such  student  naturally  interested  in  French 
education,  as  the  probable  key  to  that  mar- 
velous national  spirit  that  could  suffer  and 
grow^  stronger  through  such  a  four  years' 
long  crucifixion.  Furthermore,  there  were 
many  thousands  of  our  soldiers  who  had  torn 
themselves  away  in  the  midst  of  a  happy  col- 
lege life  here  at  home. 

There  was  some  natural  reluctance  to  re- 
lease the  most  intelligent  and  ambitious 
youths  of  each  military  unit.  Mr.  Wilson, 
"who  rarely  forgets  that  he  is  a  professor,"  is 


said  to  have  given  the  plan  the  great  impetus 
of  his  hearty  personal  approval,  and  Mr. 
Baker  urged  it  as  part  of  a  closer  rapproche- 
jiient,  before  the  two  armies  parted  com- 
pany, of  "the  two  democracies  who  have  be- 
lieved in  progress  through  education." 

There  were  more  material  difficulties  on 
the  other  side.  Many  French  professors 
were  still  in  active  service  with  the  colors, 
many  university  buildings  were  actually 
occupied  by  the  national  troops. 

Of  course  only  a  few  especially  competent  grad- 
uates could  slip  at  once  into  the  laboratories  or 
libraries,  to  begin,  or  continue,  their  advanced 
and  specialized  investigations.  For  the  majority 
direct  instruction  in  the  French  language  and 
other  introductory  training  was  required.  Be- 
tween these  was  a  goodly  mass  to  be  promptly 
provided  with  courses  on  general  French  culture, 
history,  literature,  etc. 

On  April  29,  1919,  the  following  table  of 
American  students  actually  in  attendance  at 
the  Universities  was  recorded : 

Sorbonne,  Paris   1711 

Rennes    121 

Caen   93 

Nancy    1 54 

Poitiers    244 

Dijon 191 

Besanean    140 

Grenoble     371 

Aix-Marseille 205 

Montpellier    558 

Toulouse    1107 

Bordeaux    297 

Clermont-Ferrand    245 

Lyon    430 

Total 5867 

To  each  university  the  Department  of 
Education  sent  an  American  instructor,  who 
acted  as  registrar  and  adviser  for  his  com- 
patriots, besides  giving  some  lectures  on 
American  topics,  or  in  his  own  particular  de- 
partment. The  special  treatment  requisite 
for  the  Americans  naturally  separated  them, 
as  a  rule,  from  the  native  students.  This 
was  remedied  by  regular  social  meetings  held 
expressly  to  bring  the  two  together.  Week- 
ends are  devoted  to  concerts,  visits  to 
museums,  excursions  in  the  environs,  etc.  At 
Toulouse,  the  1200  Americans  maintain  a 
special  paper  called  Quest-ce  que  c'est? 
(What  is  it?),  which  prints  an  edition  of 
4000  copies.     In  that  truly  "sunny  France" 
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of  the  South,  they  are  described  as  repeating 
merrily  an  American  song,  intoned  not  so 
long  ago  "with  grim  irony  in  the  hard  win- 
ter and  mud  of  la  Woeuvre."  It  is  of 
course  Paris  that  offers,  above  all,  practically 
limitless  resources  to  the  most  advanced  and 
competent  specialists. 

Naturally,  a  very  large  proportion  are 
more  mature  than  the  ordinary  under- 
graduate on  either  side  the  Atlantic.  Thus, 
among  a  hundred  students  enrolled  for  a 
recitation  course  on  "The  History  of  Ideas" 
twenty-three  were  entered  as  "professors" 
(no  doubt,  largely  secondary  teachers), 
eighteen  lawyers,  ten  journalists,  nine  mer- 
chants, four  clergymen,  three  regular  army 
officers,  three  theatrical  men,  one  librarian, 
one  editor,  one  forester,  leaving  a  residuum 
of  but  twenty-seven  "mere"  students. 

A  notable  recent  French  book  by  M. 
Lausan  is  entitled  "Three  Months'  Instruc- 
tion in  the  United  States."  It  is  still  too 
early  for  a  "Three  Months  of  Study  in 
France,"  or  for  any  tangible  test  of  results 
attained.  The  material  equipment  of  the 
French  institutions  will  not  excite  our  men's 
wonderment.  After  our  ample  "campi"  they 
will  doubtless  often  feel  crowded,  even 
stifled.  The  lack  of  liberal  athletic  fields 
was  remarked  long  ago  by  professional  visi- 
tors from  overseas.  The  dormitory  system, 
the  social  life  of  the  college  within  itself, 
seems  to  lag  confessedly  far  behind  our  own. 


Hut  it  is  hoped  that  the  French  devotion 
to  clear  thinking  and  definite  expression  of 
ideas,  their  courteous  encouragement  of  in- 
dividualism in  thought  and  action,  their 
efforts  to  arouse  and  stimulate  rather  than 
to  mould  or  control,  the  students'  intellec- 
tual life,  will  be  generously  appreciated  by 
these  youthful  alien  guests.  They  may  note, 
also,  that  the  typical  French  professor  en- 
deavors always  to  make  of  his  hour-long 
lecture  a  finished  and  unified  study  with  a 
certain  completeness  of  form,  not  a  mere 
reading  from  notes,  broken  off  by  the  bell. 

The  French  universities  have  by  no  means 
regained  as  yet  their  full  numbers,  resources, 
and  vitality.  When  that  day  comes,  a  large 
and  ever-increasing  procession  of  transatlan- 
tic students  may  be  looked  for,  to  meet  on 
French  "campi,"  also,  young  Englishmen 
and  Italians,  Rumanians  and  Greeks.  So 
these  general  courses,  of  introduction  to 
what  is  most  unique  and  vital  in  the  French 
people,  may  long  be  continued,  not  without 
profit  to  native  students  as  well.  Beyond 
lies  always  the  larger  attainment  of  the 
philosophic  spirit,  of  trained  capacity  to  dis- 
cover new  truth. 

It  is  notable,  perhaps,  that  this  fine  paper 
contains  no  hint  that  any  Frenchmen  young 
or  old  could  profitably  go  to  school  any- 
where else,  nor  even  that  the  universities  of 
other  races  could  enrich  French  scholarship 
and  life  in  any  way. 


A  BRITISH  OFFICER'S  THOUGHTS  ON 
THE  PRESS  CENSORSHIP 


IT  is  just  as  well,  perhaps,  that  we  should 
be  reminded  that  in  the  printed  criticisms 
of  the  censorship,  current  during  and  since 
the  war,  virtually  only  one  side  of  the  case 
has  been  presented.  Most  of  what  we  know 
about  the  workings  of  the  press  censorship 
has  been  derived  from  the  press  Itself.  It 
would  be  strange  if  there  were  not  something 
to  be  said  on  behalf  of  the  censors.  With  a 
view  to  acquainting  the  public  with  some  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  censor's  position  and 
setting  forth  some  of  the  reasons  why  a  rigid 
censorship  is  necessary  in  war-time.  Major 
General  Sir  Charles  Callwell  contributes  to 
the  Nineteenth  Century  (London)  an  ar- 
ticle based  on  his  own  experience,  dating  back 
to  the   Boer  War,   and   general   information 


on  the  workings  of  the  British  censorship 
during  the  Crimean  and  other  wars,  not  to 
speak  of  the  more  recent  experiences,  begin- 
ning with  August,   1914. 

General  Callwell  is  far  from  maintaining 
that  the  censorship,  as  operated  by  the  Brit- 
ish army,  has  been  free  from  error.  He  is 
free  to  admit  that  from  time  to  time  even 
officers  of  long  experience  have  permitted  the 
publication  of  news  that  ought  not  to  have 
been  allowed  to  appear.  Whether  such  mis- 
takes w?re  due  to  oversight  or  to  actual 
errors  of  judgment,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
mistakes  were  made.  General  Callwell  re- 
fers to  an  item  appearing  in  the  newspapers 
of  September  9,  1914,  to  illustrate  his  point. 
This  was   a   Reuter   dispatch    from   Ostend, 
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dated  September  6,  ^ivinji;  an  account  of  the 
experiences  of  the  Fourth  Hel^ian  Division 
after  it  was  driven  out  of  Naniur  by  tlie 
Germans.  This  dispatch  concluded  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  Naniur  garrison  and  the  troops  sent  to 
occupy  the  intc-rvals  between  the  forts  numbered 
26,000.  Those  who  have  been  returned  to  Bel- 
gian soil  number  12,000,  so  that,  including  sick 
and  wounded  left  in  French  hospital,  the  Namur 
affair  has  cost  Belgium   14,000  men. 

Regarding  the  publication  of  these  state- 
ments, General  Callwell  makes  this  signifi- 
cant comment : 

Now,  the  most  unsophisticated  novice  in  a 
nunnery  would  surely  realize  that  it  was  highly 
improper  for  British  newspapers  to  inform  the 
Germans  that  a  force  of  12,000  Belgians  had  got 
back  to  their  own  country.  The  fact  was  not 
perhaps  so  very  important  in  itself,  but  the 
blunder  that  was  committed  in  some  quarter  is 
palpable.  The  message  was  published  in  The 
Times,  the  Morning  Post,  the  Daily  Telegraph,  and 
the  Daily  Chronicle  (boiled  down  somewhat  in 
the  latter — but  the  12,000  was  there  all  right)  ; 
and  it  no  doubt  also  appeared  in  the  other  London 
papers  and  in  many  provincial  journals.  Under 
the  circumstances  it  can  safely  be  assumed  that 
it  was  passed  by  the  Press  Bureau,  and  the  mis- 
take is  so  obvious  a  one  that  it  is  further  safe 
to  assume  that  it  was  a  slip — an  oversight.  The 
Fourth  Estate  is  quite  entitled  to  say  "There  you 
are  !  You  institute  your  press  censorship,  you  set 
up  your  experienced  officers  as  jacks-in-office,  you 
delay  our  messages,  you  tie  a  millstone  round  our 
necks,  and  in  spite  of  all  this  an  article  is  sent 
along  to  us  approved  for  publication  which  con- 
tains what  obviously  ought  to  have  been  cut  out." 

As  to  the  censorship  as  a  whole,  apart  from 
that  phase  of  it  which  was  connected  with 
the  press,  General  Callwell  states  that  there 
was  a  lack  of  uniformity  as  between  different 
theaters  of  war  and  that  the  rules  were  at 


times     uiuiccrssaril\ ,     and    even     undesirably 
strict. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  Mesopotamia  oper- 
ations, for  instance,  the  instructions  laid  down 
with  regard  to  local  censorship  and  as  to  what 
might,  and  what  might  not,  be  written  appear  to 
have  been  unwarrantably  rigorous.  No  reference 
to  past  operations  was  permitted  in  letters  sent 
home,  and  the  liberty  of  action  permitted  to  Mr. 
Candler,  the  official  "Eye  Witness,"  seems  to 
have  been  almost  absurdly  restricted.  Had  less 
uncompromising  regulations  been  in  force,  it  is 
conceivable  that  the  lamentable  breakdown  of 
hospital  arrangements  on  the  Tigris  would  have 
become  known  in  this  country  some  months 
sooner  than  was  actually  the  case,  and  that  much 
suffering  and  some  loss  of  life  would  have  been 
saved  in  consecjuence.  A  manual  on  the  subject 
as  a  whole  seems  to  be  required,  and  it  ought 
to  be  drawn  up  under  the  auspices  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Imperial  Defense,  or  the  War  Cabinet, 
or  whatever  body  is  supposed  to  look  after  things 
of  the  sort  nowadays. 

It  may  surely  be  assumed  that  in  future  censors 
^ill  have  been  selected  in  advance  in  peace  time, 
will  have  been  told  of  it,  will  have  been  furnished 
with  rules  of  guidance,  and  will  have  been  in- 
vited to  study  these  rules  at  their  leisure  in  view 
of  the  possibility  of  their  being  called  upon  some 
day  to  take  up  the  appointment  in  a  time  of  na- 
tional emergency.  In  so  far  as  mititary  censor- 
ship in  connection  with  the  press  is  concerned 
retired  officers  who  have  had  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  intelligence  work  in  the  field  or  at 
headquarters  are  particularly  well  qualified  for 
the  task;  they  have  learned  by  experience  in  what 
form  military  information  is  usually  obtained  by 
an  Intelligence  Department,  and  they  will  there- 
fore know  almost  instinctively  what  the  enemy 
will  be  looking  out  for — and  how.  In  any  case  it 
is  essential  that  the  censorship  should  be  in  com- 
petent hands.  They  used  to  say  in  South  Africa 
that  anybody  who  was  too  big  a  fool  to  be  en- 
trusted with  any  other  job  was  made  a  censor — 
which  of  course  was  a  gross  exaggeration;  but  the 
individuals  selected  to  carry  out  the  duty  were  not 
always  ideally  well  fitted  for  exercising  functions 
that   require   both   knowledge   and   judgment. 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  ENGLAND'S  WAR 

CRIPPLES 


THE  employment  of  men  disabled  in  the 
war — a  suflficiently  grave  problem  in 
America — is  far  more  serious  in  Great 
Britain.  There,  as  here,  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  find  work  for  all  men  of  this  class 
who  could  be  profitably  employed.  In  the 
Contemporary  Review  (London)  Mr.  H. 
Sidebotham  points  out  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties inherent  in  any  plan  for  the  general  em- 
ployment of  such  men,  and  explains  the  chief 
features   of   the   several   schemes    that   have 


thus  far  been  formulated  or  put  in  opera- 
tion. At  the  beginning  of  his  article  he  re- 
lates an  actual  occurrence  that  very  well  il- 
lustrates the  problem  now  confronting  Brit- 
ish employers: 

Last  November  a  strike  of  somewhat  unusual 
character  broke  out  in  a  London  tobacco  ware- 
house. Two  disabled  soldiers  had  been  dis- 
charged and  their  fellow-workmen  struck  work 
to  secure  their  reinstatement.  The  employers 
argued  that  by  reason  of  their  wounds  the  soldiers 
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were  not  able  to  do  their  work  properly;  the 
men,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  the  dis- 
ability had  been  incurred  not  in  a  private  but 
in  a  public  cause,  the  defense  of  which  had  bene- 
fited the  employers  as  well  as  others,  and  there- 
fore that  the  disability  should  not  fall  on  the 
men  alone,  but  should  be  shared  with  the  em- 
ployers. The  strikers  won,  and  the  men  were  re- 
instated. Both  parties  to  the  dispute  were  right. 
The  employers  were  right  in  urging  that  it  was 
unfair  that  they  should  be  subjected  to  a  special 
handicap  in  competition  with  their  rivals  by  the 
employment  of  men  who  were  not  in  every  respect 
efficient.  The  men  were  right  in  maintaining  that 
the  burden  of  the  injury  done  in  public  service 
should  be  distributed.  From  the  arguments  used 
on  either  side  in  this  strike  we  may  deduce  two 
principles.  First,  that  employers  must  help  their 
men  to  carry  the  disabilities  imposed  by  the  war; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  burdens  of  this  obligation 
should  be  evenly  distributed  not  only  between  em- 
ployers and  workpeople,  but  also  between  em- 
ployer and  employer.  That,  at  any  rate,  should 
seem  to  be  the  only  basis  on  which  the  claims 
of  the  two  parties  to  the  strike  can  be  equitably 
reconciled. 

As  early  as  1915  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir 
George  Murray  to  consider  and  report  "upon 
the  methods  to  be  adopted  for  providing  em- 
ployment for  soldiers  and  sailors  disabled 
during  the  war."  Of  the  various  schemes 
suggested  to  this  committee  with  a  view  to 
finding  employment  for  disabled  soldiers, 
that  of  Mr.  Rothband.  a  Manchester  manu- 
facturer, was  regarded  as  the  most  impor- 
tant. 

Stated  in  the  briefest  and  most  summary 

form,    the    leading    ideas    of    the    Rothband 

scheme  are  thus  outlined  by  Mr.  SIdebotham: 

(1)  An  appeal  is  to  be  issued  by  the  highest 
national  authority,  inviting  all  employers  who  are 
willing  to  employ  disabled  men  to  send  in  their 
names  to  be  registered.  (2)  These  names  are  to 
be  inscribed  on  a  roll  of  honor.  (3)  They  are 
to  be  printed  on  a  permanent  record,  kept  up  to 
date  and  circulated  throughout  the  country,  espe- 
cially among  labor  exchanges  and  employment 
agencies,  and  issued  periodically,  much  like  a 
telephone  directory.  Into  the  administrative  de- 
tails of  the  scheme  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter. 
The  main  points  about  the  scheme  are  that  it  Is 
national  and  universal,  that  it  creates  a  perma- 
nent obligation,  which  is  on  permanent  record, 
that  it  would  be  approximately  just  between  one 
employer  and  another,  and  that  it  makes  the  ob- 
ligation on  employers  to  render  this  state  service 
an   obligation   of   honor,   as   it  should    be. 

All  are  agreed  that  the  men  disabled  In 
the  war  have  a  right  to  employment  and  that 
many  of  them  will  not  get  this  employment 
If  they  are  left  to  hunt  for  It  themselves  in 
the  labor  market.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
fjovernment  must  take  some  action.  Mr. 
John  Galsworthy  has  pointed  out  that  there 


are  three  ways  in  which  this  employment 
can  be  found  for  disabled  men:  Either  the 
government  must  Itself  be  the  employer  and 
establish  government  workshops  and  rural 
colonies,  or  it  must  compel  private  employers 
to  employ,  or,  lastly,  the  government  must 
make  it  an  obligation  of  honor  on  employers 
to  employ  disabled  men.  Neither  of  the 
first  two  schemes  have  been  worl^^d  out.  The 
third,  the  Rothband  scheme,  has  been  care- 
fully studied  and  has  received  strong  sup- 
port from  manufacturers  and  business  men. 

While  the  Rothband  scheme  Is  regarded  as 
the  embodiment  of  the  voluntar>-  principle, 
this  writer  points  out  that  it  would  really 
establish  moral  compulsion  instead  of  legal 
compulsion.  He  thinks  that  the  main  ques- 
tion is  which  of  these  two  forms  of  compul- 
sion is  best  adapted  to  secure  the  desired  ends 
with  a  minimum  equipment.  "After  all,  we 
must  not  speak  of  employment  as  though  it 
were  a  mere  commodity.  It  is  a  mutual  re- 
lationship between  human  beings,  made  of 
the  stuff  of  human  nature,  and  whatever 
scheme  is  adopted,  it  must  Inevitably  fail  un- 
less It  satisfies  this  human  equation." 

Government  industries,  manned  exclusively 
by  the  disabled,  would  probably  be  run  at 
a  loss,  and  besides  there  would  be  great  diffi- 
culty In  housing  the  workmen  and  their 
families. 

This  writer  does  not  find  that  the  objec- 
tions raised  against  the  Rothband  scheme  are 
to  be  taken  very  seriously,  but  he  admits  that 
a  plan  involving  both  principles,  the  volrn- 
tar>'  and  the  compulsory',  may  ultimately  be 
required.     He  says  in  conclusion: 

Mr.  Galsworthy  doubts  whether  any  plan  would 
cover  the  whole  ground  and  clear  the  country's 
conscience,  and  he  thinks  that  a  combination  of 
compulsion  with  the  Rothband  scheme,  and  with 
a  system  of  national  workshops  and  colonies,  may 
be  necessary.  Mr.  Galsworthy  may  be  right.  It 
may  ultimately  be  found  impossible  to  preserve 
the  voluntary  principle  without  a  pro-rata  prin- 
ciple, and  some  system  under  which  emplovers 
who  evade  or  are  unable  to  discharge  their  moral 
obligation  are  subject  to  a  special  tax.  You  may 
call  that  disguised  compulsion  if  you  like.  But 
what  is  certain  is  that  no  system  of  compulsion 
pure  and  simple  will  work  at  all.  The  founda- 
tion of  your  scheme  must  be  voluntary  and  rest 
on  moral  obligation,  whatever  superstructure  you 
raise  upon  it,  and  it  is  this  binding  moral  obliga- 
tion that  it  has  from  the  first  been  the  object  of 
the  Rothband  scheme  to  create.  Had  the  scheme 
been  set  working  two  years  ago  the  moral  obliga- 
tion would  have  been  felt  more  strongly  than  now. 
But  even  now  the  Rothband  scheme  would  seem 
to  be  the  indispensable  beginning  of  any  attempt 
by  the  state  to  discharge  its  duty  to  disabled  men. 
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SINN  FEIN'S  PROSPECTS:  AN  INSIDE 

VIEW 


A  PARTIAL  revelation  of  the  past, 
present,  and  future  of  the  Sinn  Fein 
movement  in  IreLand  is  given  in  the  Xinc- 
tcentli  Ce?itury  (London)  by  Herbert 
Moore  Pirn,  who  was  for  some  time  actively 
identified  wit!i  the  movement,  but  is  now 
out  of  sympathy  with  it. 

Mr.  Pim's  account  of  the  rise  and  growth 
of  Sinn  Fein  contains  several  statements  of 
fact  which  arc  likely  to  surprise  those  among 
our  readers  who  have  not  given  special  at- 
tention to  the  history  of  this  remarkable 
movement.     He  saj's: 

Seventeen  years  a^o  a  clever  young  Journalist 
named  Arthur  Griffith  began  to  edit  a  small 
weekly  paper  in  Dublin,  His  writings  became 
popular  with  a  certain  section  of  the  people  as 
the  result  of  his  caustic  treatment  of  economic 
problems  in  Ireland;  but  he  developed  into  a  per- 
son of  local  importance  after  the  issue  of  his 
book  entitled  'The  Resurrection  of  Hungary." 
In  this  book  Griffith  pointed  out  that  Hungary 
had  lifted  herself  out  of  poverty  into  wealth,  and 
had  secured  virtual  independence  by  a  policy  of 
self-reliance.  He  showed  that  by  withdrawing  her 
members  from  the  Parliament  at  Vienna,  boycot- 
ting Austrian  goods,  fostering  Hungarian  indus- 
tries, and  generally  acting  when  necessary  on  the 
principles  of  passive  resistance,  Hungary  had, 
after  an  unsuccessful  republican  insurrection, 
freed  herself  from  Austrian  control.  Griffith  de- 
clared that  what  Hungary  had  done  Ireland  could 
do;  and  his  arguments  drew  to  him  a  great  many 
thoughtful,  and  quite  a  number  of  wealthy,  peo- 
ple. It  was  eventually  decided  by  the  persons 
associated  with  Arthur  Griffith  that  a  political 
party  should  be  formed  to  carry  out  in  Ireland 
the  "Hungarian  Policy."  But  as  a  foreign  name 
was  undesirable,-  the  new  party  took  for  its  desig- 
nation the  words  Sinn  Fein,  which  are  pronounced 
Shin   Fane,    and    mean    "self-reliance." 

As  early  as  1905,  more  than  40,000  copies 
of  Griffith's  exposition  of  "The  Sinn  Fein 
Policy"  w^cre  sold  or  distributed.  The  Red- 
mond party  at  once  attacked  Sinn  Fein  as  a 
desperate  and  bloodthirsty  organization,  but 
Mr.  Pirn  declares  that  at  that  time  it  had 
no  attraction  for  extremists  and  really  based 
its  claim  on  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Union 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  "Renunciation 
Act"  whereby  England  had  declared  in  1782 
that  she  had  no  right  to  legislate  for  Ireland 
and  had  never  possessed  such  right.  A  by- 
election  w^as  fought  on  the  issue  and  the  Sinn 
Fein  candidates  defeated.  After  that  Sinn 
Fein  died  and  had  practically  been  extinct 
for  seven  years  before  its  revival  in  1916. 
The  name  Sinn  Fein  was  applied  to  the  Vol- 
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unteers  who  led  the  Easter  Week  Rebellion 
of  that  year.  '  Mr.  Redmond  called  the  Irish 
Volunteers  Sinn  Feiners  as  a  nickname,  and 
his  object  in  doing  this,  according  to  Mr. 
Pim,  was  to  associate  them  with  a  proverbial 
failure.  '-'To  call  a  man  before  October, 
1916,  a  Sinn  Feiner  was  to  call  him  a  fail- 
ure. 

At  this  juncture,  iVIr.  Pim,  who  had  him- 
self been  identified  with  the  Volunteer  move- 
ment, and  was  interned  in  England  follow- 
ing the  Rebellion,  was  released  and  returned 
to  Ireland,  where  he  prepared  a  leaflet,  em- 
bodying the  principles  of  Sinn  Fein's  policy, 
under  the  title  of  "Sinn  Fein  ia  Tabloid 
Form."  What  followed  is  thus  related  bv 
Mr.  Pim: 

From    that   moment   the   history   of    the    rise    of 
Sinn   Fein   is  that  of  an  incredibly  quick  growth. 
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The  new-old  policy,  offered  always  in  "tabloid 
form,"  captured  the  Nationalist  imagination.  An 
immense  amount  of  popular  sympathy  had  arisen 
for  the  men  shot  after  the  Rebellion,  and  as  these 
men,  to  the  then  hostile  Nationalists  of  Ireland, 
had  been  known  as  "Sinn  Feiners"  (though  they 
one  and  all  objected  to  the  nickname),  I  felt  sure 
that  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  make  use  of 
this  misdirected  sympathy  to  lead  the  public  un- 
consciously into  adopting  the  policy  for  which  the 
name  Sinn  Fein  really  stood.  My  conjecture 
proved  correct;  and  in  this  piece  of  harmless 
"bluff"  I  was  entirely  successful ;  for  in  a  few 
Aveeks  the  comparatively  powerful  Irish  Nation 
League  had  collapsed,  and  Judge's  Repeal  League 
was  dead.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  leaflets  were 
distributed,  all  purporting  to  come  from  the  Na- 
tional Council,  but  really  the  work  of  the  writer. 
A  number  of  active  men  were  engaged  to  write 
articles  and  letters  for  the  press  to  make  the 
name  "Sinn  Fein"  familiar.  But  perhaps  the 
best  piece  of  bluff  consisted  in  challenfring  Mr. 
William  O'Brien,  M.  P.,  in  the  West  Cork  contest, 
in  the  name  of  a  society  which  had  hardly  risen 
from  the  grave,  and  from  an  address  in  Dublin 
which  had  not  been  opened  for  months!  The 
Cork  Nationalists  supported  Sinn  Fein,  and  the 
O'Brienite  Candidate  was  beaten  in  a  seat  con- 
sidered the  safest  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
O'Brien's  party.  I  telegraphed  to  one  prominent 
man  asking  him  to  stand  as  Sinn  Fein  candidate; 
but  he  refused;  and  as  nomination  took  place  tlie 
next  day  nothing  could  be  done.  I  therefore  acted 
on  Parnell's  principle,  when  he  advised  his  people 
to  vote  for  the  Conservative  against  the  "rotten 
Whigs,"  on  the  principle  of  "better  an  open  enemy 
than  a  false  friend."  The  effect  of  the  defeat  of 
Mr.  William  O'Brien's  candidate,  Mr.  Healy,  was 
tremendous;  and  finally,  when  Count  Plunkett  con- 
tested North  Roscommon,  the  power  of  Sinn  Fein 
became  evident. 

I  issued  a  leaflet  with  instructions  for  forming 
something  that  had  never  been  produced  before, 
namely  a  Sinn  Fein  Club;  and  when  the  first  All- 
Ireland  Conference  was  called  in  the  Mansion 
House,  the  public  was  astonished  to  discover  a 
new  phenomenon,  which  took  the  form  of  fort\^ 
Sinn  Fein  Clubs.  The  clubs  spread  like  wildfire; 
and  when  Arthur  Griffith  revived  his  paper  Na- 
tionality he  found  himself  in  possession  of  a  cir- 
culation of  60,000  copies  per  issue  in  place  of 
the  7500  he  had  possessed  before  his   arrest. 

When  "President"  De  Valera  was  re- 
leased from  prison  he  was  defeated  by  John 
Redmond  in  three  elections.  He  took  the 
position  that  "Englishmen  must  clear  out  of 
Ireland,  bag  and  baggage"  and  he  gave  the 
Ulstermen  "six  months  to  leave  Ireland." 

Under  the  rule  of  De  Valera  Sinn  Fein  became 
a  glorified  Donnybrook  Fair.  Executive  meetings 
resembled  dog-fights ;  industrial  revival  was  for- 
gotten in  the  joy  of  preparing  to  "wipe  out  the 
British  Empire."  And  as  the  Irish  Nationalists, 
apart  from  Mr.  Redmond's  followers,  consistently 
supported  De  Valera  in  his  ten-foot-pike  farce,  it 
was  brought  home  to  me  that  the  Southern  Irish 
preferred  wild  talk  to  common  sense,  and  were 
consequently  racially  childish.  Illusions  die  hard. 
I  had  accepted  the  Irish  Nationalist  argument  that 
if  a  majority  demands  independence,  that  majority 


deserves  it.  .  I  began  to  see  that  a  mere  majority 
claim  must  be  based  on  more  than  numbers,  i.  e., 
on  the  qualit}'  of  the  individuals  who  constitute 
those  numbers.  President  Wilson  put  this  idea 
into  shape  when  he  said  some  little  time  ago  that 
freedom  was  for  those  who  deserved  it  or  who 
were  fit  for   it. 

Mr.  Pim  declares  that  in  Ireland  the  ma- 
jorit}^  will  shout  with  a  nois}-  agitator  but 
that  it  will  vote  against  his  wild  policy. 
"That  is  why  De  \^alera's  speeches  seem  to 
carry  the  people ;  and  yet  when  it  came  to  the 
test  of  elections,  Sinn  Fein  was  defeated 
while  he  was  at  liberty,  and  won  its  general 
election  victor}^  after  he  and  the  other  ex- 
tremists had  been  interned."  As  a  big  popu- 
lar movement,  depending  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  the  original  policy  of  Arthur  Griffith, 
nam.ely,  self-reliance,  it  is  Mr.  Pirn's  opinion 
that  Sinn  Fein  would  become  as  "harmless 
and  reasonable  as  any  constitutional  move- 
ment which  has  gone  before  it," 

It  is  certain  that  the  murders  and  crimes  at 
present  disgracing  Ireland  are  repugnant  to  the 
majority.  But  Nationalists  lack  moral,  if  they 
possess  physical,  courage,  and  few  voices  are 
raised  in  condemnation.  Sinn  Fein  may  perhaps 
turn  its  eyes  from  visions,  and  fix  them  upon  the 
hard  realities  of  practical  life;  and  in  doing  this 
it  may  perform  a  miracle,  and  educate  the  emo- 
tional and  easy-going  people  of  the  South  in  busi- 
ness habits.  In  that  case  we  shall  have  a  busy 
and  prosperous  Ireland.  It  may  do  these  things. 
But  I  can  hardh'  suppose  that  the  charm  of  De 
Valera's  wild  utterances  will  fail  to  wean  the  peo- 
ple from  what  is  practical.  I  have  studied  the 
Irish  character  very  closely.  And  this  may  be 
said  r  Irish  enthusiasm,  like  the  enthusiasm  of 
children,  is  soon  spent.  The  greater  the  rush,  the 
greater  the  collapse.  Already'  Professor  MacNeill 
is  warning  the  Sinn  Feiners  to  be  patient,  and  to 
be  prepared  for  the  more  diflficult  sequence  of 
small  sacrifices,  in  place  of  the  more  theatrical 
and  attractive  business  of  one  instantaneous  effort. 
Sinn  Fein  will  die  slowly;  but  it  will  die.  And 
the  men  who  will  give  it  its  death-blow  will  be 
the  men  who  preach  physical  force,  those  who 
while  interned  refused  to  sign  a  declaration  that 
they  would  refrain  from  violent  methods  if  re- 
leased. 

It  was  because  the  people  of  Hungary 
realized  the  folly  of  armed  rebellion,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Pim,  that  the  Sinn  Fein  policy 
succeeded  in  Hungary.  The  Irish  Nation- 
alists, on  the  other  hand,  want  ever}'thing  in 
a  hurry.  "They  want  to  rule  before  they 
have  learned  to  obey.  They  want  to  run 
a  nation  before  they  have  learned  to  be 
punctual  and  to  answer  letters  and  keep  ap- 
pointments. Their  failings  in  these  matters 
are  almost  incredible.  They  want  to  be 
statesmen  before  they  have  cultivated 
strength,  caution  and  foresight." 
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THE  CENTENARY  OF  CHARLES 

KINGSLEY 


APROPOS  of  the  centennial  anniversar}' 
of  the  birth  of  Charles  KIngslev 
(June  12,  1819)  Mr.  Lewis  JVlelville  con- 
tributes an  article  to  the  Contemporary  Re- 
view (London)  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
great  influence  upon  Kingsley  in  his  youth 
exerted  by  Frederick  Dcnison  Maurice. 
Through  ALaurice,  Kingsley  became  ac- 
quainted with  A.  P.  Stanley,  Froude  and 
Thomas  Hughes  and  was  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  Christian  Socialist  move- 
ment. It  was  his  connection  with  this  move- 
ment, says  Mr.  Melville,  that  made  Kingsley 
turn  his  attention  seriously  to  authorship: 

With  all  of  a  poet's  enthusiasm,  he  took  up 
the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  and  plied  his 
pen  vigorously  in  the  hope  of  improving  their 
condition.  Over  the  signature  of  "Parson  Lot" 
he  contributed  to  Politics  for  the  People  in  1848; 
two  years  later,  employing  the.  same  pseudonym, 
he  published  a  pamphlet,  ''Cheap  Clothes  and 
Nasty,"  which  was  presently  reprinted  with  "Al- 
ton Locke";  and  about  that  time  wrote  a  good 
deal  for  the  Christian  Socialist.  Stirred  b}'  the 
feelings  which  inspired  those  v/ritings,  he  com- 
posed two  novels,  "Yeast,"  which  was  serialized 
in  Eraser's  MagaziJie  during  the  autumn  of  1848, 
and  was  published  in  book-form  in  1851;  and 
"Alton  Locke,  Poet  and  Tailor,"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1850  by  Chapman  &  Hall  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Carlyle,  who,  however,  later  de- 
scribed it  as  a  "fervid  creation  left  half  chaotic.'' 

From  the  literary  point  of  view,  these 
novels,  while  written  with  the  best  Inten- 
tions, all  sufiered,  in  Mr.  Melville's  opinion, 
from  being  propagandist  works.  In  them 
Kingsley  appears  as  the  out-and-out  advo- 
cate of  a  cause.  In  this  period,  however,  his 
interest  ,In  Christian  Socialism  reached  its 
apex,  and  after  the  publication  of  "Alton 
Locke"  Kingsley  soon  ceased  to  be  an  active 
advocator,  and  even  in  his  later  life  was 
opposed  to  most  of  the  radical  program  of 
those  times. 

Mr.  Melville  divides  Kingsley 's  literary 
life  into  two  periods — the  first,  that  of  the 
social  reformer,  ending  with  the  publication 
of  "Alton  Locke";  the  second,  that  of  the 
historical  novelist.  "Hypatla,"  "Westward 
Ho!,"  "Two  Years  Ago,"  and  "The  Water 
Babies"  appeared  in  the  decade  1853-63. 
His  latest  historical  novel,  "Hereward,  the 
Waif,"  a  tale  of  the  days  of  the  Conqueror, 
appeared  In  1866.  Of  the  historical  novels, 
this  critic  savs: 
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CHARLES    KINGSLEY 

Kingsley's  historical  novels  were  very  popular 
when  they  appea-red,  and  attracted  a  wide  circle 
of  readers.  Not  one  of  them,  however,  can  be  put 
forward  as  entitled  to  rank  with  the  best  his- 
torical fiction.  They  smack  unpleasantly  of  the 
midnight  oil.  The  author  who  w^as  never  at  any 
time  an  exact  student  of  the  subjects  in  which  he 
was  interested,  read  up  for  his  purpose  with  more 
enthusiasm  than  diligence  the  period  he  had  se- 
lected. He  lacked  the  dramatic  gift  which  was 
the  priceless  possession  of  Scott.  He  never  ac- 
quired the  knowledge  of  the  period  about  which 
he  wrote  that  is  behind  "The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth,"  nor  did  he  ever  succeed  in  imbuing  him- 
self with  the  atmosphere  as  did  Thackeray  before 
writing  "Esmond"  and  "Denis  Duval."  The 
books,  indeed,  were  not  written  from  out  the  rich 
stores  in  his  mind;  he  stored  his  mind  to  write 
the  books.  He  had  a  sense  of  romance ;  but  he 
never  achieved  the  grand  manner  of  the  masters 
of  the  craft.  His  historical  novels  lack  the 
sincerity-  that  inspired  "Yeast"  and  "Alton  Locke.'* 

This  critic  is  certain  that  "Westward 
Ho!"  is  the  best  book  that  Kingsley  wrote. 
The  merit  of  the  book,  he  says,  is  in  those 
parts  where  adventures  are  to  the  fore.  Then 
there  is  the  dash  and  spirit  that  Kingsley 
never  reached  in  any  other  of  his  tales. 
"There  Kingsley  is  at  his  best,  and  his  best 
is  very  good  Indeed." 
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NATIONAL  HOUSING  PROBLEMS 


ONE  of  the  most  difficult  problems  with 
which  the  Government  had  to  grapple 
during  the  war  was  that  of  finding  adequate 
living  quarters  for  workmen  and  their  fami- 
lies in  connection  with  newly  created  or 
greatly  expanded  industrial  establishments. 
The  Bureau  of  Industrial  Housing  and 
Transportation  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
was  organized  to  deal  with  this  problem,  and 
in  doing  so.  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States  Housing  Corporation  made 
the  discovery  that  the  situation  which  it  was 
called  upon  to  remedy,  though  accentuated 
by  war  conditions,  was  really  one  of  long 
standing,  and  one  which  will  require  earnest 
attention  in  the  future.  In  a  word,  the  sup- 
ply of  homes  for  the  American  people  is  defi- 
cient in  both  quantity  and  quality. 

During  the  brief  period  of  its  activities 
before  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  the  Hous- 
ing Corporation  sp?nt  about  $45,000,000  in 
construction  work  and  acquired  a  valuable 
fund  of  information,  which  is  to  be  presented 
in  a  forthcoming  voluminous  report.  Several 
features  of  the  report  are  anticipated  in  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  pub- 
lished in  the  Monthly  Labor  Review 
(Washington).  Mr.  Olmsted  served  as 
manager  of  the  Town  Planning  Division  of 
the  Housing  Corporation,  and  his  paper  is 
accompanied  by  numerous  plans  and  draw- 
ings of  groups  of  homes  which  were  erected 
or  projected  by  the  Corporation  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

Insufficient  housing  was  a  tremendous 
handicap  to  the  development  of  war  indus- 
tries; so  much  so  that,  in  the  author's  opin- 
ion, it  would  probably  have  been  found  im- 
possible to  carry  out  the  program  of  produc- 
tion that  had  been  planned. 

Increased  pay  and  fervid  appeals  to  patriotism 
brought  many  highly  skilled  and  self-respecting 
workers  to  the  jobs.  These  men — usually  married 
men,  with  families — found  conditions  so  in- 
tolerable that  they  would  soon  throw  up  their 
jobs  and  shift,  hoping  to  find  other  jobs  under 
less   outrageous    living  conditions. 

The  labor  turnover  rose  to  startling  proportions. 
Examples  of  excessive  labor  turnover  were  sup- 
plied by  the  war  industries  of  practically  every 
cit}''  in  which  the  Housing  Corporation  investi- 
gated conditions  in  housing  of  labor.  Though 
unsuitable  or  inadequate  housing  was  not  the 
sole  cause  of  this  excessive  labor  turnover,  it  is 
mentioned  by  employment  managers  of  corpora- 
tions in  many  instances  as  the  chief  cause  and  in 
others   as   a   contributing  cause. 


The  constant  training  of  new  employees  pro- 
duced a  great  reduction  in  the  average  of  effi- 
ciency. Despite  unprecedented  wages,  with  a 
corresponding  rapidly  increasing  unit  cost  of  pro- 
duction, a  point  was  soon  reached  beyond  which 
there  could  not  occur  any  further  effective  increase 
of  the  labor  force.  No  urge  of  patriotism  or  high 
wages  could  compensate  for  the  overloaded  ac- 
commodations for  individual  and  family  life. 
Inadequate  access  not  only  to  sleeping  places  but 
to  food,  merchandise,  recreation,  and  everything 
relating  to  family  and  social  life  outside  of  work- 
ing hours,  put  a  limit  on  production  far  below  the 
maximum  capacity  of  the  increased  plants. 

These  conditions  forced  attention  to  the  funda- 
mental fact  that  the  necessary  industrial  plant 
investment,  including  the  housing  of  machinery 
and  of  the  workers  during  working  hours,  is 
relatively  small  as  compared  with  the  investment 
required  properly  to  house  and  keep  in  working 
efficiency  the  workers  and  their  families  outside 
of  working  hours. 

Stimulated  by  war  prices,  or  by  direct  capital 
advancement  by  the  Government  as  a  war  neces- 
sity, plant  investment  was  readily  and  rapidly 
increased.  The  far  greater  investment  necessary 
for  a  corresponding  expansion  of  living  quarters 
for  the  workers  failed  to  materialize,  for  many 
reasons.  Even  under  normal  conditions  this 
greater  investment  tends  to  lag  behind  industrial 
expansion. 

Since  1914  the  rapidly  increasing  cost  of  house 
construction  and  the  diversion  of  capital  into 
channels  of  more  profitable  return  have  resulted, 
even  in  the  face  of  an  increasing  need  for  houses, 
in  a  stead}'  decline  in  the  number  of  houses 
actually  built.  The  American  Contractor  gives 
the  total  investment  in  residential  building  in  the 
eastern,  central,  and  northern  sections  of  this 
country  (representing  69  per  cent  of  the  total 
population)  as  $432,337,000  for  the  year  1916,  and 
only  $252,000,000    for    1918. 

During  the  war  the  housing  situation 
plainly  called  for  Government  intervention, 
and  this  was  forthcoming.  Before  the  armis- 
tice was  signed  the  cost  of  the  construction 
work  in  contemplation  was  estimated  at 
$194,000,000.  In  time  of  peace  the  Gov- 
ernment should  not,  says  Mr.  Olmsted,  di- 
rectly participate  in  the  building  of  houses. 
Nevertheless  a  permanent  Government 
agency  should  be  created  to  guide  and  stimu- 
late such  work. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  in  some  way  parallel 
to  the  operation  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act 
financial  support  may  be  offered  which  will  stimu- 
late individual  and  collective  housmg  extension, 
while  at  the  same  time  utilizing  to  some  extent 
the  expensively  acquired  information  and  experi- 
ence of  war  time.  But  the  most  immediate  need, 
if  the  results  of  the  wai-tirne  housing  experience 
are  to  be  salvaged  and  made  the  basis  for  further 
advance,  is  the  establishment  of  a  continuing  Gov- 
ernment agency   for   research  and   as    a   clearing 
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house  of   information   on   matters   of   housing  and 
community    planninjjj. 

The  author  presents  various  details  of 
architecture  and  town  planning  embodied 
'\n  certain  projects  carried  out  by  the  Hous- 
ing Corporation,  but  space  is  not  available 
here  to  summarize  them.  The  forthcoming; 
report  of  the  Corporation,  with  ample  data 
regarding  the  architectural,  engineering  and 
financial  features  of  about  100  projects,  can- 
not fail  to  be  of  interest  to  everybody  who  is 
concerned  in  any  way  with  the  building  of 
homes.  The  following  quotation  from  Mr. 
Olmsted's  article  will  illustrate  the  sort  of 
ideas  which  the  report  may  be  expected  to 
set  forth : 

On  the  score  of  architectural  appearance  there 
are  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  work  of  the 
Housing  Corporation,  both  positive  and  negative, 
concerning  the  means  by  which  small  houses  may 
be  made  beautiful  consistently  with  economy  of 
construction  and  convenience  of  use;  but  perhaps 
the  most  striking  lessons  in  this  respect  concern 
the  location  of  the  houses  and  the  general  town 
planning.  When  long  lines  of  houses  on  long, 
straight  streets  are  imposed  by  an  existing  rect- 
angular street  plan,  the  houses  being  small  and 
close  together  by  force  of  economy,  hardly  any 
architectural  skill  can  produce  a  thoroughly  agree- 
able   result,    even    by    resort   to   grouping    and    to 


such  variations  in  set-back  as  arc  normally  ac- 
ceptable to  the  occupants.  The  experience  of  the 
corporation  has  merely  confirmed  in  this  respect 
a  generally  accep'ed  opinion  of  town  planners 
that  in  residential  developments,  especially  for 
small  houses,  comparatively  short  street  vistas  in 
proper  scale  with  the  houses  are  extremely  im- 
portant, whether  secured  by  absolute  discontinuity 
of  the  minor  streets  or  by  moderate  curves  or 
angles  in  them;  and  that  such  departures  from 
ihe  theoretical  economy  of  the  rectangular  plan 
need  not  involve,  if  well  designed,  an  appreciably 
greater  cost  per  house  for  streets,  utilities,  and 
land. 

Another  general  point  as  to  house  arrangement 
has  been  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  the  Hous- 
ing Corporation.  It  is  possible  to  unify  and 
formalize  a  scheme  by  making  the  houses  so 
rigidly  related  and  balanced  along  the  street  and 
across  the  street  that  the  whole  development  looks 
unpleasantly  like  a  charitable  or  penal  institution. 
It  is  also  possible  by  too  much  seeking  of  variety 
and  picturesque  quality  in  the  color  and  shape  and 
arrangement  of  the  buildings  to  make  the  de- 
velopment look  like  a  piece  of  stage  scenery  and 
not  like  the  dwellings  of  modern  American 
citizens. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  if  the  whole  develop- 
ment is  treated  as  a  business  proposition,  con- 
sidering all  the  aspects  of  site  and  street  plan 
and  utilities  and  houses,  taking  into  account  the 
fair  money  value  of  good  appearance  in  detail 
and  in  arrangement,  and  weighing  value  and  cost 
in  each  case,  the  very  reasonableness  of  the  result 
will  go  far  to  make  it  pleasing  to  look  at  as  well 
as  inexpensive  to  build  and  to  operate. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  TELEPHONE 

PROPHETS 


IN  the  course  of  a  suggestive  article  in  the 
July  Harper  s,  showing  how  great  indus- 
tries are  planned  for  the  next  generation, 
Mr.  Robert  R.  Updegraff  gives  an  interest- 
ing description  of  the  methods  employed  by 
the  managers  of  the  telephone  service  in 
working  out  their  prophecies  relating  to  the 
business  of  the  future. 

Briefly,  this  is  how  the  telephone  prophets  go 
about  their  work:  Taking  the  present  population 
of  the  city,  and  the  population  for  many  years 
back,  they  plot  a  population  curve,  projecting  this 
curve  eighteen  or  twenty  years  into  the  future, 
establishing  the  population  in  1937,  let  us  say,  so 
far  as  the  past  growth  of  the  city  can  help  in 
estimating  the  future  growth.  They  then  check 
this  up  in  every  way  possible,  by  analyzing  the 
industrial  develepoment,  past,  present,  and  fu- 
ture; by  studying  the  transportation  facilities 
present  and  proposed,  the  labor  situation,  the  real- 
estate  market,  the  geographical  location  of  the 
city. 

When  this  is  done  and  they  have  arrived  at 
what  they  believe  the  population  of  the  city  will 
be  in   1937,  they  proceed  to  "place"  that  popula- 


tion, to  prophesy  how  and  where  it  will  dis- 
tribute itself.  This  involves  a  tremendous 
amount  of  detail  work.  There  must  be  a  house- 
to-house  count  in  the  residential  sections  to  show 
just  how  many  families  are  living  in  each  square 
block  of  the  city,  what  percentage  of  them  have 
telephones,  and  what  class  of  service  they  are 
using.  The  character  and  nationalities  of  the 
population  have  to  be  taken  into  account,  for 
some  nationalities  have  a  tendency  to  huddle  to- 
gether in  great  numbers  in  congested  areas,  while 
others  show  a  marked  tendency  to  live  in  separate 
little  houses,  thus  spreading  out  over  a  larger 
area.  The  old  settlers  in  each  section  must  be 
talked  with,  as  well  as  real-estate  men  and  other 
well-informed  citizens. 

When  the  prophets  get  to  the  business  section 
of  the  city  they  are  confronted  with  a  different 
problem,  but  one  that,  nevertheless,  has  to  be 
met;  they  have  to  prepare  for  new  office-buildings, 
perhaps  as  yet  undreamed  of,  for  hotels  and  de- 
partment-stores. It  is  one  thing  to  determine  how 
a  city  is  going  to  spread  out,  and  quite  another 
to  tell  where  it  is  going  to  shoot  up,  suddenly  de- 
manding telephone  cables  to  take  care  of  from 
five  hundred  to  a  thousand  telephone  installations, 
as  in  a  large  office-building  or  hotel,  on  one 
little  spot.     This  requires  a  careful  study  of  ex- 
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istin«j  business  conditions  and  a  calculation  of  the 
probable  future  commercial  growth  which  is 
based  primarily  on  population.  If  a  population 
of  so  many  thousands  supports  one  hotel,  three 
department-stores,  and  twenty  large  office-build- 
ings, there  will  be  a  certain  ratio  of  increase  in 
department-stores,  office-buildings,  and  hotel 
patronage  if  the  population  increases,  say,  50 
per  cent.  This  can  be  checked  up  by  studying 
other  cities  which  correspond  in  population  and 
general   characteristics. 

Hundreds  of  tables  and  charts  are  drawn  up. 
Scores  of  maps  are  made,  maps  showing  areas 
available  for  business  and  residential  expansion, 
maps  showing  density  and  character  of  popula- 
tion, maps  and  charts  showing  the  relation  of  the 
present  telephone  service  to  the  present  population. 

The  prophets  then  make  from  the  data 
thus  acquired  a  great  map  of  the  city,  assign- 
ing population  to  the  various  districts,  lo- 
cating new  office-buildings,  apartment- 
houses,  department-stores,  schools,  and  ho- 
tels, and  indicating  on  the  map  in  every 
square  block  in  the  city  just  how  many  tele- 
phones and  how  many  private  exchanges 
will    probably    be    required    in    1937.      Re- 


sults  from   these   methods   are   now   coming 
into  view: 

In  one  New  England  cir\'  a  department-store 
was  located  by  the  telephone  prophets  ten  vears 
ago  less  than  a  block  away  from  where  it  has  re- 
cently been  built.  In  another  city  an  office-build- 
ing was  placed  very  close  indeed  to  the  spot 
where  the  building  has  just  been  erected.  Many 
other  instances  might  be  cited  if  space  per- 
mitted. 

I  have  seen  the  telephone  prophets'  map  for 
the  city  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  for  1935. 
It  was  like  peeping  into  the  future  to  look  at  it. 
Everj-vvhere  there  were  little  circles  with  figures 
in  them.  Blocks  which  are  now  vacant  lots  have 
their  little  circles  with  the  number  of  telephones 
they  will  probably  support  by  1935.  A  street  I 
had  passed  on  my  way  to  the  telephone  company's 
office  which  is  being  torn  up  to  be  paved  was 
pointed  out  to  me  on  the  map.  '*We  are  putting 
down  our  cables  for  1935  under  that  street  now. 
Cities  no  longer  allow  their  streets  to  be  torn  up 
every  few  months.  We  have  to  watch  every 
street  and  take  advantage  of  repaving  to  put 
down  our  cables  for  the  future,"  said  one  of  the 
prophets.  "Sometimes  the  cables  will  not  be  re- 
quired for  ten  years,  but  they  will  be  ready  when 
thev  are  needed." 


GERMANY'S  "PAPER  OFFENSIVE" 


MR.  W.  MORRIS  COLLES  con- 
tributes to  the  June  Fortnightly  Re- 
view an  interesting  and  ver\'  well  document- 
ed article  on  the  "paper  offensive,"  which 
during  the  war  was  and  still  is  being  waged 
by  Germany  in  the  press  of  neutral  coun- 
tries with  the  set  object  of  robbing  the  Allies 
of  some  of  the  fruits  of  victory  and  the  bless- 
ings of  peace.  Mr.  CoUes'  paper  is  an  eye- 
opening  revelation  of  the  extraordinarily 
tortuous  and  far-reaching  ramifications  of 
German  propaganda.  Russia,  Scandinavia, 
Holland,  Switzerland,  Spain,  were  all  in- 
fected by  it  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  and 
we  know  what  it  did  in  North  America  in 
the  earlier  months  of  the  war.  A  good  ex- 
ample of  its  general  workings  is  to  be  found 
in  South  America: 

South  America,  as  the  scene  of  the  great  "West- 
ern Empire"  of  the  German  dreams,  was  natur- 
ally the  center  of  an  intensified  publicity  cam- 
paign. A  phalanx  of  trouble-makers  had  been 
dispatched  to  Buenos  Aires  early  in  July,  1914, 
to  take  over  the  old  machinery  so  long  and  so 
astutely  directed  to  dazzle  the  imagination  and 
capture  the  sympathies  of  all  South  American 
peoples. 

With  the  aid  of  unlimited  funds  provided  by 
the  German  Association,  old  journals  were  pur- 
chased or  new  ones  started  all  over  the  continent. 
La  Union  was  founded  at  Buenos  Aires,  and  so 
was   the    Italian    //    Lavoro ;    two    dailies    and    a 


weekly  in  Parana,  and  other  newspapers  in  Santa 
Catharina,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  San  Paulo. 
Germany  controlled  twenty-one  organs  in  Ar- 
gentina and  Brazil  alone.  When  Brazil  joined 
the  Allies  and  the  Germans  were  more  or  less 
prohibited  from  publishing  German  newspapers, 
they  promptly  issued  them  in  Portuguese,  the 
Deutscher  J'olksblatt  becoming  the  Gazeta  Popu- 
lar and  the  I'aierland  the  Jornal  de  Tarda,  their 
propaganda  against  the  Allies  and  the  United 
States  becoming  more  bitter  than  ever. 

As  an  example  of  the  hold  Germany  had  on  the 
Chilean  press  it  may  be  remarked  that  even  the 
sinking  of  the  Lusitania  was  almost  entirely 
passed  over  in  silence  by  the  Santiago  news- 
papers. It  is,  in  short,  one  of  the  miracles  of  the 
war  that  Latin  America  should  have  so  largely 
thrown  off  her  shackles.  Germany,  in  fact,  here, 
as  elsewhere,  overdid  things  and  has  herself 
mainly  to  blame  for  the  loss  of  so  many  Republics 
which  she  had  confidently  reckoned  upon  as  cap- 
tives of  her  guile  and  gold.  Nor  is  their  emanci- 
pation assured,  for  the  "machine''  remains,  sup- 
ported with  all  the  influence  of  many  wealthy 
German   colonists. 

Buenos  Aires  and  Santiago  are  still  German 
strongholds.  The  redoubtable  von  Papen  has  not 
been  lying  perdu  at  Belgrano  for  nothing.  A 
general  strike  in  transport,  the  delay  of  corn  ship- 
ments, the  organization  of  sabotage  on  the  Cen- 
tral Argentine  Railway,  are  only  typical  exam- 
ples of  his  methods  of  repaying  Argentine  hos- 
pitality. South  America  is  still  packed  with  Ger- 
man settlers,  the  myrmidons  of  derelict  German 
Embassies  and  emigres  from  the  United  States 
who  remain,  and  will  always  remain  a  focus  of 
certain     mischief. 


LEADING    ARTICLES    OE    THE    MONTH 
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THE  NATIONALIZATION  OF  BRITISH 

SHIPPING 


SIR  LEO  CHIOZZA  MONEY  has 
found  time,  amid  the  distractiqns  of  his 
hibors  on  the  Coal  Commission,  to  extend 
his  zeal  for  the  nationalization  of  industry. 
Plus  royaliste  que  le  Roi,  more  Laborite  than 
the  vast  majority  of  the  party  to  which  he  is 
so  recent  and  so  valued  a  recruit,  Sir  Leo,  in 
the  English  Review  for  June,  demands  the 
immediate  nationalization  of  the  w^hole  of 
the  British  mercantile  marine.  The  curse  of 
England,  sajs  the  writer,  is  the  private  own- 
ership of  land  and  capital.  If  everything 
were  nationalized,  how  much  better  every- 
thing would  be!     In  shipping,  especially: 

If  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  we  had  pos- 
sessed a  national  mercantile  marine,  we  should 
have  saved  a  sum  equal  to  several  times  its  en- 
tire capital  value;  we  should  have  possessed  well- 
manned  ships  which  would  have  been  very 
much  better  able  to  meet  the  attack  of  the  enemy; 
we  should  not  have  lost  many  of  the  vessels 
that    were    sunk    by    submarines;    we    should    not 


have   been   driven   to   such   straits   with    regard   to 
the  supply  of  food  and  munitions. 

Sir  Leo  fails  to  explain,  how  these  happy 
results  could  have  been  achieved ;  possibly 
the  implication  is  that  the  German  subma- 
rines would  have  shown  to  state-owned  ves- 
sels a  respect  which  they  certainly  did  not 
show  towards  those  of  private  owners.  But 
however  that  may  be: 

It  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  government,  in  the 
interests  alike  of  national  safety  and  of  peace 
efficiency,  to  nationalize  the  mercantile  marine 
and  the  shipyards  which  produce  the  mercantile 
marine.  Having  paid  out  to  shipowners,  as  can 
be  proved,  the  cost  of  the  mercantile  marine  sev- 
eral times  over  during  the  war,  the  nation  is 
entitled  to  nationalize  ships  by  paying  for  them 
now  what  they  cost  when  built,  with  proper  al- 
lowance for  depreciation  and  no  more.  The  ship- 
yards should  be  taken  over  and  remodelled  on 
the  lines  of  the  magnificent  national  shipyards  in 
the  West  of  England.  The  whole  service  should 
be    made    a   good    scientific   and    engineering   job. 


THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  AND  THE 
LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 


IN  the  Nitteteenth  Century  for  April 
Bishop  Frodsham  expressed  considerable 
doubt  as  to  the  advantages  to  the  British 
Empire  of  joining  the  League   of   Nations. 

It  would  be  futile  to  imagine  that  all  who  are 
concerned  with  the  formation  of  the  League  of 
Nations  are  friends  of  the  British  Empire.  They 
may  neither  side  with  Germany  nor  be  planning 
our  undoing,  but  none  the  less  they  do  not 
consider  themselves  as  custodians  of  our  imperial 
foundations  or  superstructure.  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  some  who  believe  that  the  British 
Empire  will  gain,  in  some  unexplained  fashion, 
by  the  mandatory  sj^stem.  No  greater  mistake 
could  be  made.  And  even  if  the  British  were 
to  gain  much,  they  would  lose  far  more,  and 
the  whole  world  would  share  their  loss,  if  it 
meant  purchasing  a  cumbrous  political  machine 
at  the  cost  of  the  new-born  spirit  of  unit\'  and 
trust  which  has  sprung  up  between  America  and 
the  Allies — an  ethical  kinship  which  may  yet 
prove  to  be  the  best  positive  product  of  the  war. 

This  article  has  not  been  prompted  by  any 
prejudice  against  the  main  principle  for  which 
the  League  of  Nations  may  be  presumed  to  stand. 
The  British  Empire  stands  for  the  same  principle, 
which  is  nothing  less  than  making  the  world  into 
a  peaceful  home  for  a  united  human  family. 
The  main  difference  between  the  League  of 
Nations  and  the  British  Empire   is  that  one   is  a 


theoretical  venture,  the  other  has  the  right  to 
claim  experimental  value;  the  one  plans  from 
the  circumference,  the  other  works  from  the 
center.  The  League  of  Nations  is  a  glorious 
dream,  but  the  British  Empire  is  a  solid  reality. 
However  drab  in  comparison  with  dreamland 
the  British  Empire  may  appear,  it  exists  upon 
this  much-enduring,  blood-stained  earth  as  a  pre- 
liminary sketch  of  what  the  whole  world  can 
become,  that  is,  a  community  of  all  varieties  of 
the  human  race  bound  together  by  ties  light  as 
air  but   strong  as  iron. 

The  ink  upon  the  charter  of  the  League  of 
Nations  is  barely  dry,  and  already  the  draft  may 
be  penciled  over  with  innumerable  amendments. 
The  constitution  of  the  British  Empire  has  not 
yet  been  written.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  the  peo- 
ple— the  same  people  who  have  shown  their  will- 
ingness to  die  for  the  Empire  but  who,  it  is  com- 
plained, refuse  even  to  be  interested  in  the  League 
of  Nations.  The  British  Empire  is  the  product 
of  gradual  development  and  of  three  hundred 
years  of  practical  experience.  It  has  neither  out- 
grown its  usefulness  nor  is  it  tottering  to  its  fall. 
It  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  extensive  part 
of  the  edifice  of  human  society'.  And  no  greater 
world-disaster  could  be  conceived  than  that  the 
fabric  of  the  Empire  should  be  undermined  in 
order  to  make  room  for  an  ambitious  but  imper- 
fectly thought-out  scheme  for  building  a  Palace 
of  Peace,  which  may  turn  out  to  be  another  castle 
in  Spain. 
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NATIONAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  HYMNS 
OF  THE  POLISH  PEOPLE 


THE  distinguished  French  writer  and 
linguist,  Louis  Leger,  author  of  numer- 
ous works  on  Slavic  literature,  contributes  an 
article  with  the  above  title  to  a  late  issue  of 
the  Bibliotheque  Universelle  (Lausanne). 
His  remarks  are  of  special  and  timely  interest 
at  present  when  Poland,  after  age-long 
yearning  and  sufiferings,  emerges  once  more 
as  an  independent  nation. 

A  book-firm  in  Paris — says  the  writer — 
laudably  active  the  last  four  years,  has  pub- 
lished a  number  of  works  in  connection  with 
a  weekly  review.  Polonia,  a  publication  that 
has  been  suspended,  the  editor,  AL  Gonsio- 
rovski,  having  joined  the  Polish  army.  IVL 
Leger  singles  out  for  comment  a  volume  en- 
titled, "A  Collection  of  Polish  National  and 
Religious  Hymns,"  by  Abbe  Jean  Wienc- 
kowski,  chaplain  of  the  Polish  army.  This 
collection  appeals,  as  we  see,  to  a  dual  pub- 
lic. "For  me,"  M.  Leger  remarks,  "who 
have  for  so  many  years  delighted  in  studying 
the  soul  of  the  Slav  peoples,  it  is,  of  course, 
the  text  that  interests  me." 

The  Abbe,  who  is  perhaps  even  more 
ardently  patriotic  than  religious,  has  given 
the  place  of  honor  to  the  national  anthems. 
He  evidently  desires  his  little  volume  to  ac- 
company the  troops  in  battle,  and  his  collec- 
tion opens  with  the  famous  chant,  "No,  Po- 
land is  not  Dead,"  composed,  it  is  said,  on 
the  morrow  of  the  third  partition  of  Poland, 
and  sung  by  Dombrowski's  Polish  legions 
when  he  joined  the  armies  of  revolutionary 
France.  The  editor  has  not  attempted  to 
make  a  scholarly  production.  How  inter- 
esting it  would  have  been  to  be  enlightened 
upon  the  origin  of  each  poem,  upon  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  music!  It  would  take  a  vast 
amount  of  research  to  fill  that  gap  in  a  col- 
lection counting  seventy-six  numbers. 

The  poem,  "No,  Poland  is  not  Dead,"  is 
sung  to  the  air  of  a  popular  mazurka.  It  has 
been  adopted  in  turn  by  the  Slovaks,  the 
Czechs,  the  Ukrainians,  the  Croats — the 
name  Poland  being  replaced  by  one  of  the 
other  Slav  nations.  What  their  forefathers 
chanted  in  1795  the  Poles  still  sing  to-day. 
M.  Leger,  regretting  that  no  information 
is  given  regarding  the  author,  quotes  the  in- 
spiring words,  beginning: 

No,  no,  Poland  is  not  dead,  while  yet  we  live. 
What   a   foreign   force   has   ravished   from   us  we 


shall  reconquer.  What  despair  has  incited  valor 
will  achieve.  March  on,  march  on,  ye  Poles. 
God  will  'grant  us  victory.    .    .    . 

The  following  number  bears  a  vague  title, 
"A  Choral."  It  is  vastly  superior  in  a  liter- 
ary sense  to  the  hymn  just  mentioned,  and 
its  origin  is  of  special  interest.  The  treaties 
of  1815,  while  definitively  sanctioning  the 
Polish  partitions,  allowed  a  remnant  of  the 
unfortunate  nation  to  subsist.  That  was  the 
Republic  of  Cracow.  It  was  to  be  in  per- 
petuity a  free  city,  independent,  and  rigidly 
neutral.  All  the  signatory  powers  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  solemnly  pledged  them- 
selves to  maintain  that  compact.  Cracow 
naturally  became  an  ardent  center  of  Polish 
sentiment  and  this  ill  suited  the  powers  of 
the  partition,  which  neglected  no  occasion  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  concerns  of  the  little 
Republic.  Some  means  had  to  be  found  to 
abolish  it  and  to  humble  the  Polish  aris- 
tocracy of  Galicia.  It  was  sufficient  to  ex- 
ploit the  hatred  of  the  peasants  against  the 
higher  classes.  The  outbreaks  took  place  in 
several  centers.  It  was  an  org}"  of  pillage 
and  massacres.  The  Austrian  authorities  not 
only  allowed  all  this,  but  rewarded  the  as- 
sassins ! 

It  was  on  the  morrow  of  these  tragic 
events  that  the  choral,  whose  words  the 
writer  reproduces,  sprang  from  the  heart  of 
a  true  poet,  Kornel  Ujejski.  He  was  but 
twenty-three  when  he  composed  this  beauti- 
ful poem.  It  appeared  in  London  in  1847 
in  a  volume  bearing  the  significant  title, 
"The  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah."  The 
"Choral"  is  a  chant  inspired  by  a  tragic  epi- 
sode of  the  civil  war,  and  if  the  Poles  feel 
it  a  duty  to  know  it  by  heart,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  never  again  have  occasion  to 
sing  it.  Ujejski's  is  one  of  the  finest  out- 
bursts of  despair  in  modern  verse. 

Another  song  is  from  the  pen  of  IVIme. 
IVIarie  Konopicka.  It  is  a  defiance  addressed 
to  the  Germans,  a  reply  to  the  famous  com- 
mand of  Bismarck,  ausrotten  (exterminate). 
It  reads  in  part: 

We  will  not  abandon  the  land  whence  comes 
our  name.  We  will  not  suffer  our  language  to  be 
buried.  .  .  .  To  the  last  drop  of  our  blood  we 
will  defend  our  souls,  until  the  day  when  the 
Teuton  whirlwind  shall  crumble  into  dust. 
Every  threshold  will  serve  us  as  a  fortress.  So 
help   us,   God ! 
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These  three  poems  suffice  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  spirit  which  animates  Polish 
patriotic  poesy.  We  may  readily  divine  that 
which  inspires  the  religious  poems.  That 
spirit  is  summarized  m  the  celebrated  hymn 
by  the  Polish  insurgents  in   1863.     It  runs: 

Lord  God,  who  for  so  many  centuries  encom- 
passed Poland  with  splendor,  with  power  and 
plory,  who  has  shielded  it  with  the  buckler  of 
thy  protection  against  the  misfortunes  which 
threatened  to  destroy  it,  at  the  foot  of  thy  altar 
we  raise  our  entreaties.  Country,  liberty,  deign 
to  restore  them  to   us. 

The  closing  stanza,  "May  our  new 
anguish,  our  new  sacrifices  restore,  through 
the  grace  of  the  Virgin,  the  ancient  friendly 
alliance  between  Poland,   Ukrainia,   Lithua- 


nia, that  they  may  constitute  forever  a  united 
country,"  contains  all  the  hopes  and,  alas! 
all  the  illusions  of  the  Poles  of  1863.  The 
thoughtful  friends  of  Poland  are  more 
modest  to-day.  We  see  how  the  Ukraine  is 
escaping  her;  has  no  desire  to  be  reunited 
with  her;  how  the  Lithuanian-speaking  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania  are  claiming  autonomy. 

As  to  the  hymns  to  the  Virgin,  we  may 
call  attention  to  a  point  which  characterizes 
Polish  Catholicism.  The  Western  Catho- 
lics honor  primarily  Mary's  virginity;  those 
of  Poland  the  Mother  of  Christ.  In  this 
Poland  has  been  influenced  by  the  tradition 
of  its  neighbors  of  the  Greek  Church,  who 
honor  above  all  the  theotokos  (Greek  for 
Mother  of  God). 


THE  CORDOVA- SEVILLE  CANAL 


SPAIN  has  taken  rapid  strides  in  many 
directions  during  the  war  period  and 
has  developed  trade  relations  with  South 
America  and  Africa  to  a  point  w^here  greater 
internal  transportation  facilities  are  impera- 
tive. Seville  is  an  old  town  with  many 
traditions  and  an  envious  history,  and,  al- 
though sixty  miles  from  the  coast,  the  tides 
in  the  Guadalquivir  River  reach 
twelve  miles  beyond  the  city 
limits.  This  city  has  developed 
a  very  prosperous  group  of  in- 
dustries of  which  some  are  cera- 
mics, tobacco,  wine,  olive  oil  and 
machinery.  Cordovan  leather, 
liquors,  and  silver  filigree  have 
always  been  famous,  but  the  city 
has  suffered  a  decline  in  recent 
years,  despite  the  new  railroad 
connecting  it  with  Malaga,  Se- 
ville and  Madrid.  Cordova  was 
at  one  time  the  greatest  trading 
center  of  the  world. 

The  proposed  waterway,  de- 
scribed for  the  Evening  Post 
(Nev/  York)  by  Mr.  George  F. 
Paul,  is  expected  to  transform 
the  entire  Guadalquivir  River 
region  of  Spain  and  permit  the 
industrial  independence  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  entire 
country.  The  river  has  its  out- 
let on  the  Atlantic,  and  the  zones  f ' 
covered  by  its  flow  are  rich  in 
mines,  agriculture,  electric  power 
at    low    cost    and    a    wonderful 


climate,  while  the  population   is  almost  un- 
rivalled for  intelligence  and  industry. 
Says  Mr.  Paul: 

The  engineering  plan  presented  in  connection 
with  this  project  consists  in  the  construction  of 
eleven  dams  of  the  Stoney  gate  system,  such  as 
were  recently  constructed  on  the  Rhine  and  also 
on  rivers  in  France  and  Switzerland.    These  dams 
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are  to  vary  in  height  between  six  and  ten  metres, 
and  in  the  case  of  unusual  freshets  they  can  be 
completely  raised,  leaving  only  the  piles  and  en- 
tablatures. This  refers  to  the  entire  drainage 
system  served  by  the  torrential  river.  The  ponds 
which  these  dams  will  form  within  the  river 
bed  itself  will  constitute  an  ample  waterway 
along  its  course.  The  inequalities  are  to  be  over- 
come by  means  of  an  equal  number  of  locks  54 
metres  long  by  8  metres  wide,  of  the  most  modern 
t>pe,  which  will  afford  passage  to  the  barges. 
These  barges  may  carry  525  tons  of  cargo,  and 
convoys  can  be  formed  composed  of  a  tug  of  150 
tons  and  two  barges.  At  each  one  of  these  dams 
advantage  will  be  taken  of  the  power  furnished 
by  the  fall  of  the  dams,  which  will  amount  to 
a  total   of  about  65,000  horsepower.    .    .    . 

The  eleven  installations  proposed  are  as  fol- 
lows: Alcala  del  Rio,  Cantillana,  Alcolea  del  Rio, 
Pena  de  la  Sal,  Lora  del  Rio,  Penaflor,  Palma  del 
Rio,  Posadas,  Guadiato,  Villarrubia  and  Cordova. 
With  these  eleven  installat.ons  an  annual  produc- 
tion can  be  realized  of  202  million  kilowatt  hours. 

Another  feature  of  the  project  consists  in  using 
the  piles  of  the  dams  for  the  establishment  of  as 
many  bridges,  which  in  eleven  different  points 
will  connect  the  two  banks  of  the  river,  which  at 
present  has  only  one  bridge  in  its  180  kilometres 
of  length.  This  feature  alone  will  add  wonder- 
fullv  to  the  readiness  of  communication   between 


different  cities  in  the  valley  and  will  of  itself 
recompense  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  for  con- 
struction  purposes. 

Don  Carlos  Mendoza  of  Madrid  will, 
through  a  stock  company,  construct  the  dams, 
while  the  state  assumes  the  cost  of  locks  and 
supplies  the  timber  for  the  bridges.  The 
state  will  operate  the  watervvay  under  suit- 
able tariffs,  and  the  total  cost  will  be  $16,- 
000,000. 

The  growing  importance  of  Seville  as  a 
manufacturing  center,  and  of  Cordova  as  a 
distributing  point  justify  the  expenditure  of 
what  may  seem  a  large  sum ;  and  the  future 
of  Spain  as  a  commercial  power  depends  up- 
on some  such  project  which  will  open  up 
cheap  and  easy  communications,  both  be- 
tween the  various  cities  of  the  region  itself, 
and  bet^veen  those  cities  and  the  outside 
world.  The  canal  will  be  used,  naturally, 
for  both  import  and  export  to  and  from  the 
cities  of  Seville  and  Cordova  and  the  inter- 
mediate points.  The  map  on  page  217  shows 
its  location  and  the  territor>'  affected. 


SPANISH-AMERICAN  RELATIONS 


T  A  REJISTA  OUINCENAL  contains 
JLj  an  article  on  Spanish-American  rela- 
tions that  is  interesting  as  showing  that  the 
war  may  have  consequences  little  imagined. 
Why  should  not  Spain  and  the  United  States 
become  more  intimately  associated  ?  "Our 
one-time  enemy  and  our  present  friend."  as 
the  writer  calls  the  United  States,  ought  to 
be  brought  into  much  closer  relationship 
with  us  (that  is,  Spain),  and  there  is  every 
reason  for  forgetting  the  quarrel  of  a  few 
years  ago. 

Count  Romanones,  when  he  was  in  office 
some  time  ago,  boldly  proclaimed  the  advis- 
ability cf  CO  acting;  he  has  recently  met 
President  Wilson  in  Paris,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  something  of  the  kind  was  one 
of  the  subjects  of  conversation  between  the 
tAvo.  This  desire  for  what  our  French 
friends  term  a  rapprochement  is  something 
very  different  from  the  feeling  that  has  (ap- 
parently) animated  Spaniards  during  the 
pasL'  few  years,  if  one  may  judge  from  the 
writings  of  the  journalists  and  others  who 
contribute  to  Spanish  publications.  There 
has  usually  been  the  statement  that  the 
United  States  is  doing  all  she  can  to  absorb 
the  Central  and   South  America   Republics, 


and  incidents  have  been  regarded  as  straws 
showing  the  way  in  which  that  wind  has  been 
blowing.  When  the  United  States  has  been 
mentioned,  care  has  been  taken  to  write  of 
the  "United  States  of  North  America"  by 
many  contributors,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
that  U.S.A.  does  not  mean  the  whole  of 
America.  With  her  close  connection  with  the 
rmaller  republics,  Spain  should  be  more  like- 
ly to  "Spanishize"  (if  we  may  dare  to  make 
use  of  such  a  word)  America  than  America 
to  Americanize  Spain  and  her  former  pos- 
sessions, yet  the  latter  process  is  the  more 
probable.  Spain  has  much  to  gain  by  more 
intimate  relations  with  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  the  hope  of  many  thoughtful  Span- 
iards that  there  may  really  be  a  drawing 
together  of  the  tvvo  countries. 

In  Xuesiro  Ticmpo  we  have  ap.  article  on 
the  Spanish  volunteers  in  the  Great  War; 
this  concerns  those  Spaniards  who  enlisted 
in  the  French  Foreign  Legion.  They  fought 
valiantly  for  freedom  and  suffered  grievous 
casualties.  Several  extracts  from  letters, 
written  by  those  volunteers,  are  given  in  the 
article,  and  we  also  read  of  the  great  re- 
ception which  a  few  of  them  who  went  to 
America  received  in  many  cities. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 

ECHOES  OF  WAR 


1914.  By  Field-Marshal  Viscount  French. 
Preface  by  Marshal  Foch.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
Company.      Portrait.      386   pp. 

This  volume  is  announced  by  the  publishers  as 
the  first  authoritative  book  by  any  commanding 
general  of  the  Allies.  In  this  country  we  had 
to  wait  nearly  twenty  years  after  the  Civil  War 
to  get  the  memoirs  of  Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan, 
and  the  other  great  commanders  of  the  Union 
armies.  The  present  generation  is  more  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  read  so  soon  after  the  event  the 
stories  of  great  commanders  in  the  greatest  of  all 
wars.  The  tone  and  temper  of  Field  Marshal 
French's  account  go  far  to  confirm  the  favorable 
impression  that  he  had  made  as  a  commander  in 
the  field.  He  is  just  and  generous  to  his  fellow 
commanders,  and  his  story  of  the  retreat  from 
Mons,  the  battles  of  the  Marne  and  the  Aisne,  the 
siege  and  fall  of  Antwerp,  and  the  first  battle  of 
Ypres,  while  it  records  the  practical  extinction 
of  the  original  British  Expeditionary  Force,  com- 
monly known  as  the  "Old  Contemptibles,"  is 
marked  by  no  bitterness  nor  tinge  of  regret.  His 
tribute  to  Marshal  Joffre  and  other  French  com- 
manders   is    whole-hearted    and    unreserved. 

The     Dardanelles     Campaign.      By    H.    W. 

Nevinson.     Henry  Holt  &  Co.     427  pp.     111. 

An  experienced  English  journalist  and  war  cor- 
respondent here  presents  an  account  of  the  Dar- 
danelles expedition  which  has  almost  the  value 
of  an  official  statement,  since  it  is  based  so  largely 
on  authoritative  documents  and  is  illumined 
throughout  by  the  writer's  own  observations  as 
an  eye-witness.  There  are  many  interesting  il- 
lustrations   and    several    large-scale    maps. 

History  of  the  Yankee  Division.    By  Karry 

A.    Benwell.      Boston:    The    Cornhill    Company. 

283  pp.     111. 

..  Many  books  of  this  kind  may  be  expected  dur- 

r  ing  the  coming  months.  They  are  necessarily 
more  or  less  ephemeral  in  character,  but  m  them 
will  be  found  material  that  is  well  worth  pre- 
serving and  that  might  easily  have  been  lost  for 
all  time,  had  it  not  been  collected  before  the 
demobilization  of  the  Army.  The  present  volume 
relates  the  fortunes  of  the  famous  "Yankee  Di- 
vision" (the  26th),  commanded  by  Major-General 
Clarence  R.  Edwards.  Generous  words  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  war  service  of  the  Division  are 
contributed  by  General  Pershing,  General  Ed- 
wards,   and    Secretary   Baker. 

The     American     Air     Service.       By    Arthur 

I     Sweetser.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     384  pp. 

The  well-known  fascination  connected  with  our 
aerial  war  activities,  combined  with  the  gigantic 
proportions  of  the  task  laid  upon  America  of 
"'winning  the  war   in   the    air,"    and    the   celerity 


and  resourcefulness  with  which  American  in- 
dustry addressed  itself  to  this  stupendous  "job," 
make  former  Captain  Arthur  Sweetser's  volume, 
"The  American  Air  Service,"  of  unusual  interest. 
After  presenting  a  summary  of  American  prog- 
ess  in  aviation  up  to  our  entry  into  the  war,  the 
author  records  the  steps  taken  by  our  (}ovcrnment 
to  carry  out  the  great  air  program  which  was  to 
be  the  principal  American  contribution  to  ultimate 
victory.  The  problems  of  raw  materials  and 
manufacturing;  of  personnel,  the  training  of 
flyers,  the  development  of  airplanes  and  engines, 
with  the  full  story  of  the  Liberty  motor;  and 
the  constant  changes  of  program,  plans,  specifica- 
tions; the  laying  out  of  aviation  fields,  construc- 
tion of  schools  and  depots  of  all  kinds,  both  here 
and  abroad;  the  dealings  with  our  Allies;  the 
handicap  of  cooperating  at  long  distance  with  the 
A.  E.  F. — all  these  are  recorded  in  this  volume, 
for  the  benefit  not  only  of  history,  but  for  the 
American  taxpayer  to  whom  the  Air  Service  has 
perhaps  seemed  an  expensive  war  mystery.  Fol- 
lowing the  recital  of  the  tremendous  difficulties 
and  the  tragic  delays  and  disappointments,  there 
is  the  splendid  record  of  what  was  actually 
achieved  both  in  the  United  States  and  by  our 
flyers  over  the  lines  in  France.  Secretary  Baker 
furnishes  an  introduction  to  the  volume,  and  the 
list  of  American  Aces,  with  a  reprint  of  the 
Aviation  Act  of  July  24,  1917,  are  also  included. 
Captain  Sweetser  has  done  a  difficult  but  highly 
necessary  task  in  an  eminently  satisfactory 
manner.  , 

Aerobatics.  By  Horatio  Barber.  Robert 
M.    McBride    &   Company.     61    pp.     Ill 

This  is  a  text-book  of  the  art  of  flying  which 
is  intended  to  give  to  students,  along  with  the 
details  of  method  that  naturally  go  in  such  a 
manual  of  instruction,  a"  reasonable  basis  of  con- 
fidence w^hile  in  the  air.  The  author  has  had 
ten  years'  experience  as  practical  flyer  and  served 
as  officer  in  charge  of  instruction  at  the  Central 
Flying  School  of  the  British  Royal  Air  Force. 
His  book,  with  its  full-page  illustrations.  Is  a 
valuable  aid  to  both  the  student  and  the  instruc- 
tor in  the   art  of  flight. 

Inventions  of  the  Great  War.  By  A.  Rus- 
sell  Bond.    The   Century  Company.     344  pp.    111. 

American  inventions  were  in  the  Great  War 
long  before  the  United  States  itself  began  hos- 
tilities. The  airplane,  the  submarine,  and  the 
machine  gun,  though  invented  in  America,  had 
been  developed  in  Europe.  It  Is  not  the  purpose 
of  the  present  volume  to  describe  American  in- 
ventions exclusively.  An  important  chapter  is 
given  to  the  tanks,  which  the  author  regards  as 
a  British  creation  and  "undoubtedly  the  most  im- 
portant invention  of  the  war."  But  even  the  tank 
was  inspired  by  the  sight  of  an   American   farm 
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tractor.  On  the  sea,  two  American  inventions, 
the  hydrophone  and  the  depth  bomb,  did  their 
part  in  putting  the  German  U-boat  out  of  com- 
mission. 

What  Happened  to  Europe.  By  Frank  A. 
Vanderlip.     Macmillan.      1S8   pp. 

Readers  of  this  Review  were  able  to  gain  from 
Mr.  Vanderlip's  article  in  our  July  number  a 
good  general  idea  of  the  impressions  that  he  re- 
ceived after  srudying  conditions  in  Europe  for 
five  months.  They  will  find  in  this  book  an 
amplification  and  reenforcement  of  the  views  set 
forth  in  the  Review  article.  Certain  newspaper 
critics  have  decried  Mr.  Vanderlip's  expressions 
of  opinion  as  unduly  pessimistic,  but  this  book 
ihows  clearly,  particularly  in  the  last  two  chap- 
ters, that  Mr.  Vanderlip  has  a  positive  and  con- 
structive program  for  the  rehabilitation  of  stricken 
Europe  in  which  he  believes  that  America  is  to 
play  a  leading  part.  It  is  distinctly  a  service 
to  all  American  readers  to  have  the  facts,  sombre 
as  they  are,  presented  so  fully  and  conscientiously. 

Revolutionary  Days.  By  Princess  Cantacu- 
zene  Countess  Speransky,  nee  Grnnt.  Boston: 
Small,  Maj'nard   and   Company.     411   pp.     111. 

A  granddaughter  of  President  Grant  (daughter 
of  General  Fred  B.  Grant)  is  the  wife  of  a  Rus- 
sian Prince,  a  Major-General  who  commanded 
a  brigade  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  In  this  book 
she  gives  her  personal  recollections  of  occurrences 
in  Russia  during  the  years  1914-17,  what  she  sav/ 
of  the  Romanoffs  and  their  advisers,  the  Revolu- 


tion   and    its   aftermath,   Kerensky   and   Kornilov, 
and    the   uprising  of   the   Bolsheviki. 

Two  Crosses  and  a  Crown.  By  Harry  G. 
Seltzer.     Eagle  Book   and  Job  Press.     80   pp. 

A  page  out  of  the  war  experience  of  the  au- 
thor, who  served  as  American  Council  at  Brcslau, 
Germany,    during   the  years,    1914-1917. 

The  Economic  Basis  of  an  Enduring  Peace. 

By    C.    W.    MacFarlanc.      George    W.    Jacobs    U 

Company:  Philadelphia.     70  pp. 

An  outline  of  the  conditions  of  peace  as  they 
have  been  thought  out  by  a  leading  American 
economist. 

The  Swallow.  By  Ruth  Dunbar.  Boni  & 
Liveri^ht.     246  pp. 

A  story  of  the  war  experiences  of  Richard  Byrd, 
a  tv'pical  high-spirited  young  American  who 
went  into  the  air  service  in  the  early  days  of  the 
war.  The  fictitious  name  hides  the  identity  of 
one  of  the  few  survivors  of  the  famous  Lafayette 
Escadrille.  A  beautiful  and  unusual  love  story 
lifts  the  narrative  out  of  the  ruck  of  war  books. 
With  the  young  aviator's  new  vision  of  the  world 
which  comes  to  him  during  the  long  days  of 
recuperation  from  a  dangerous  wound,  comes  ap- 
preciation and  love  for  his  nurse,  who  teaches 
him  the  "real  adventure — of  the  spirit,"  and  the 
truth  that  "it  is  only  the  soul  which  really  under- 
stands and  loves  another  soul,  that  truly  pos- 
sesses." 


HISTORY.  EUROPEAN  AND  AMERICAN 


Fifty  Years  of  Europe.  By  Charles  Downer 
Hazen.     Henry  Holt  and  Company.     428  pp.     111. 

"Better  fift>-  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of 
Cathay,"  wrote  Tennyson  about  1840.  This  was 
true  beyond  a  doubt  of  the  fifty-year  period 
through  which  Tennyson  lived,  but  that  half-cen- 
tury of  European  history  contained  no  such  five 
years  as  those  of  1914-1919.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  comparison  between  Europe  and 
Cathay,  Professor  Hazen  has  chosen  as  the  period 
of  his  survey  the  fifty  years  ending  with  the  close 
of  the  Great  War.  He  points  out  that  this  par- 
ticular half-century  possesses  at  least  a  unity  that 
is  exceptional  among  the  so-called  "periods"  of 
history.  Within  that  era  are  included  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  German  Empire. 

The  New  Eastern  'Europe.  By  Ralph  But- 
ler.    Longmans,   Green  &  Co.      176  pp. 

Mr.  Ralph  Butler  is  an  English  scholar  and 
writer  whose  timely  book  gives  us  information 
that  is  of  exceptional  value  in  our  endeavor  to 
understand  the  present  conditions  of  Poland  and 
adjacent  regions.  Besides  three  chapters  on 
Poland,  there  is  a  most  enlightening  monographic 
studv  of  the  Ukrainia  movement,  another  entitled 
the  New  Lithuania,  and  some  fifty  pages  on  the 
Baltic  Provinces  and  Finland.  Several  of  these 
chapters    had    already    appeared    in    English    re- 


views,   but    their    assembling    in  permanent  form 
is   justified   by   their    unusual    value. 

The  German  Empire:  1867-1914.  By  Wil- 
liam Harbutt  Dawson.  Macmillan.  Vol.  I.  496 
pp.     Vol.  II.     535  pp. 

Mr.  Dawson  is  one  of  the  best-known  historians 
of  Germany  who  have  written  in  the  English 
language.  His  present  work,  which  is  based  on 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  German  thought  and 
progress  during  the  last  fifty  years,  is  intended  for 
the  general  reader  rather  than  for  the  scholar 
and  student.  His  account  of  developments  in 
Germany  in  the  years  preceding  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  has  a  direct  bearing  on  more  recent 
events. 

Mahan  on  Naval  Warfare.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown.     372  pp. 

In  this  one  volume  are  gathered  the  most  perti- 
nent and  valuable  of  Admiral  Mahan's  writings 
on  the  subject  of  which  he  was  regarded  both 
here  and  in  England  as  the  greatest  master  of 
his  generation.  Individuals  and  the  smaller 
libraries  of  the  country  which  are  not  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  own  a  complete  set  of  the  Admiral's 
works  may  obtain  in  this  single  book  an  excellent 
resume  of  his  philosophy  of  sea  power — a  philos- 
ophy, by  the  way,  which  the  developments  of  the 
great    war,    since    his    death,    have    confirmed    in 
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many    particulars,    although    we    are    accustomed 
to  think  of  it  as  a   land  strugijle. 

The     Cotton     Kingdom.  By    William    E. 

Dodd.        New     Haven:     Yale     Univ^ersity     press. 

161   pp. 

The  Anti-Slavery  Crusade.  By  Jesse  Macy. 
New  Haven-  Yale  I'niverslty  Press.     245  pp. 

Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Union.  By  Na- 
thaniel W.  Stephenson.  New  Haven:  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press.     272  pp. 

The  Day  of  the  Confederacy.  By  Nathaniel 
W.  Stephenson.  New  Haven:  Yale  University 
Press.     214  pp. 

From  the  editorial  standpoint,  the  series  of 
"Chronicles  of  America,"  which  we  noticed  last 
month,  reaches  its  climax  of  difficulty,  we  should 
say.  In  the  treatment  of  the  Civil  War  period.  Yet 
we  think  that  a  careful  reading  of  any  or  all  of  the 
volumes  devoted  to  that  period  will  convince  any 
fair-minded  American  that  the  old  spirit  of  sec- 
tionalism has  been  minimized,  if  it  has  not  alto- 
gether disappeared  from  American  life.  Profes- 
sor William  E.  Dodd  pictures  "The  Cotton  King- 
dom," of  the  Old  South,  and  Professor  Jesse  Macy 
chronicles  "The  Anti-Slavery  Crusade:"  "Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  the  Union"  and  "The  Day  of 
the  Confederacy"  were  written  by  the  same  man — 
Professor  N.  W.  Stephenson,  of  the  College  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.  Although  the  nrst-named  of 
these  volumes  naturally  covers  ground  already 
familiar,  especially  in  the  North,  the  second  is  new 
to  the  present  generation  of  both  North  and  South, 
for  it  has  to  do  not  with  the  military  side  of 
the  Civil  War,  but  with  the  embattled  South  Itself, 
as  it  lived  for  four  years  within  the  Confederate 
lines — its  politics,  its  economics  and  Its  whole 
social  existence — and  It  is  a  story  well  worth  the 
telling. 


The  Rule  of  Might.  By.  J.  A.  Craml).  c;.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.     451    pp. 

In  the  form  of  fiction,  the  author  of  this  work 
(ells  the  story  of  three  days  of  Napoleon's  life 
during  the  month  of  October,  1809,  when  the 
French  armies  were  inside  the  walls  of  Vienna 
and  Fried  rich  Slaps  attempted  to  assassinate 
Napoleon  at  the  Palace  of  Schonhrunn.  Fhe  nar- 
rative serves  as  a  medium  for  a  psychological 
study  of  Napoleon,  his  marshals  and  generals, 
and   Viennese  society  of  that  date. 

The  Unwritten  History  of  Braddock's 
Field.  Prepared  by  the  History  Committee  under 
the  Editorship  of  Geo.  H.  Lamb,  A.  M.,  for  the 
Celebration  of  the  Ciolden  Jubilee  of  Braddock, 
the  Silver  Jubilee  of  Rankin,  and  the  One-Hun- 
dred-Seventy-Fifth Anniversary  of  the  First 
White  Settlement  West  of  the  Alleghanies. 
George  H.  Lamb,  Braddock,  Pa.     336  pp.     111. 

A  record  of  the  communities  that  have  grown 
up  on  and  around  the  field  of  Braddock's  defeat. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania:  Franklin's 
College.  By  Horace  Mather  LIppIncott.  248 
pp.     111. 

Outside  of  "Penn's"  circle,  comparatively  little 
has  been  published  concerning  the  customs  and 
traditions  of  the  university  that  owes  its  begin- 
nings to  Benjamin  Franklin.  Mr.  LIppIncott,  who 
Is  a  devoted  alumnus  of  the  Institution,  has  delved 
In  the  college  records  and  brought  to  light  a  great 
store  of  interesting  material.  In  the  one  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  years  of  its  existence  the  uni- 
versity has  played  a  distinguished  part  in  State 
and  national  life.  Its  record  In  the  Great  War 
is  here  presented  for  the  first  time.  It  gives  the 
graduates  further  reason  for  pride  in  alma  mater. 


TRAVEL,   ADVENTURE,   AND 
DESCRIPTION 


A  Year  With  a  Whaler.  By  Walter  Noble 
Burns.     Macmlllan.     250  pp.     111. 

This  fascinating  story  of  a  greenhorn  on  an 
Arctic  whaler  will  never  lose  its  charm.  Brought 
out  first  by  the  Outing  Company  in  1913,  it  met 
general  appreciation  and  is  now  reissued  in  a 
new  edition  in  attractive  green  binding.  The 
author  answered  an  aavertlsement  asking  for 
Inexperienced  seamen  for  a  whaling  voyage  and 
spent  a  year  cruising  for  the  big  sea  mammals. 
He  tells  the  story  amazingly  well  and  gives  a 
picture  of  an  industry  almost  vanished  from  the 
seas;  of  the  life  of  the  men  who  followed  it  and 
their  strange  elemental  characters.  It  is  a  classic 
of  the  hardy  life  of  the  old  sea  dogs  of  the 
whaling  trade. 

The  Seventh  Continent.  By  Helen  S.  Wright. 
Boston:  Richard  G.  Badger.     381  pp.     111. 

The  history  of  South  Polar  discovery  and  ex- 
plorations, complementing  a  similar  account  of 
"The  Great  North"  bv  the  same  author. 


Seen  in  a  Mexican  Plcza.  By  George  F. 
Weeks.     Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.     120  pp.     111. 

Tersely  written  descriptions  of  scenes  and  in- 
cidents personally  witnessed  by  Mr.  Weeks,  who 
has  spent  many  years  In  Mexico,  and  unlike  many 
of  his  compatriots  seems  to  have  found  in  the 
Mexicans  many   admirable   qualities. 

Highways  and  Byways  of  Florida.  By  Clif- 
ton  Johnson.     Macmlllan.     264   pp.     111. 

A  volume  of  useful  information,  prepared  with 
Mr.  Johnson's  customary  felicity  of  arrangement 
and  choice  of  topic.  We  learn  from  the  preface 
that  the  author's  effort  to  supply  illustrations  for 
the  book  with  his  own  camera  was  rudely  frus- 
trated. As  the  possessor  of  a  camera,  he  was 
arrested  as  a  suspected  German  spy  and  con- 
fined behind  prison  bars  for  two  days  and  a  night. 
He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  gather  his  illus- 
trations In  other  ways,  but  he  succeeded  very 
well    In   this  feature   of  his   enterprise. 
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President  Wilson.  By  Daniel  Ha  levy.  Johr. 
Lane  Company.     283  pp. 

A  French  writer's  attempt  to  interpret  Presi- 
dent Wilson  to  the  French  people.  For  American 
readers  the  interest  of  the  book  lies  chiefly  in 
those  chapters  devoted  to  the  President's  foreign 
policy.  This  side  of  his  career  naturally  absorbs 
the  attention  of  French  readers  also  at  the  pres- 
ent moment.  The  author  groups  the  various 
problems  confronting  the  Wilson  Administra- 
tion under  two  heads — the  bringing  to  an  end  of 
the  world  conflict  and  ihe  preservation  of  peace 
for  America  itself,  Mr.  Wilson's  consistent 
idealism  appeals  with  peculiar  force  to  this  French 
writer.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  work  was  com- 
pleted in  1917,  more  than  a  year  before  the 
President  visited   France. 

The  Story  of  General  Pershing.  By  Everett 
T.    Tomlinson.      D.    Appleton    &    Companv.      250 

PP^  III. 

1  his  is  the  simple,  straightforward  stor}^  of 
the  career  of  the  man  who  commanded  the  Ameri- 
can expeditionary  forces  in  France.  One  will  not 
find  in  the  book  any  elaborate  analysis  of  Gen- 
eral Pershing's  character,  nor  any  detailed  study 
of  his  military  career.  Those  themes  can  wait 
for  later  treatment.  There  was  need  of  just  the 
kind  of  book  that  Dr.  Tomlinson  has  written, 
for  it  is  an  unquestioned  fact  that  the  American 
public  knows  far  less  about  the  personality  of 
the  trusted  ''C-in-C  than  it  has  ever  known  about 
any  commander  of  like  rank  and  responsibilit\'. 
The  outline  that  Dr.  Tomlinson  gives  is  itself 
inspiring  and  will  be  read  with  interest  by  the 
rising  generation. 

Georges  Clemenceau.  By  Georges  Lecomte. 
D.  Appleton  k   Company.     299   pp. 

'The  Tiger  of  France"'  is  the  senior  member  of 
the  great  triumvirate  to  whom  the  world's  desti- 
nies have  been  entrusted.  Older  than  either 
President  Wilson  or  Premier  Lloyd  George,  M. 
Clemenceau  is  also  more  experienced  in  state- 
craft, and  in  dealing  with  political  corruption.  At 
seventy-eight  he  stands  forth  as  the  exponent  of 
all  that  is  best  worth  saving  in  Fiance.  His 
honesty  and  patriotism  held  his  natjon  together 
in  the  hour  of  severest  trial,  and  no  personality 
of  the  war  has  done  more  to  unify  the  common 
cause  of  the  Allies.  This  intimate  study  of  the 
President  of  the  Peace  Conference,  by  a  distin- 
guished countryman,  has  been  translated  for  the 
benefit  of  thousands  of  American  readers  ^vho 
have  learned  in  the  last  few  years  to  admire  and 
revere   the    Grand    Old    Man    of   France. 

Bismarck.  By  C.  Grant  Robertson.  Henry 
Holt  and  Company.     539  pp.     111. 

In  the  series  of  "Makers  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury" we  have  a  new  life  of  Prince  Bismarck  by 
C.  Grant  Robertson,  the  English  historian.  If 
Bismarck  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  leaders  who 
"made"  the  Nineteenth  Century,  he  surely  will 
not  be  denied  a  place  on  the  roll  of  the  men  who 
"marred"  the  Twentieth,  for  as  Basil   Williams, 


the  editor  of  the  series,  points  out  in  the  preface, 
the  upheaval  of  1914-19  must  be  traced  to  influ- 
ences extending  back  for  decades,  and  of  these 
influences  "the  most  powerful,  both  on  German 
character  and  statecraft  and  on  the  conception 
of  German  polic\'  held  in  other  countries  is  with- 
out question  that  of  Bismarck."  The  volume  it- 
self does  not  profess  to  be  specifically  a  biogra- 
phy. It  is  a  study,  approximately  in  biographi- 
cal form,  of  Bismarck's  statecraft  and  of  Bismarck 
himself  as  one  of  the  makers  of  modern  Europe 
and  of  the  German  nation  and  empire.  It  is 
proper  to  state  in  this  connection  that  the  author's 
interest  in  Bismarck  began  many  years  before 
there  was  a  thought  cf  war,  and  the  conclusions 
and  judgments  expressed  in  the  book  were  formed, 
he  says,  before  August,  1914.  It  is  published  just 
at  the  time  when  the  world  is  viewing  the  wreck 
cf  the  empire  that  Bismarck  built. 

James  Baird  Weaver.  By  Fred  Emory 
Haynes.  Iowa  City:  The  State  Historical  Societv' 
of  Iowa.     494  pp. 

The  late  James  B.  Weaver  was  for  many  years 
a  stormy  petrel  in  the  politics  of  the  Middle  West. 
He  was  always  the  uncompromising  radical,  the 
man  who  continuously  stood  out  in  the  stand-pat 
State  of  iowa  as  the  leader  of  those  who  were 
irreconcilably  "agin  the  Government."  Looking 
back  forty  years  from  this  mile-stone  cf  1919,  we 
see  his  sturdy  figure  looming  on  the  horizon  as 
one  of  the  small  group  of  pioneer  progressives. 
In  those  days  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  dis- 
gruntled politician.  Now  he  ranks  as  a  far- 
sighted  leader — a  prophet.  He  was  the  exponent 
of  Bryanism  before  the  days  of  Bryan,  and  Presi- 
dent Wilson  was  elected  in  1912  on  the  platform 
that  had  been  built  by  Weaver  twenty-  years 
before.  A  speaker  and  writer  of  marked  ability', 
General  Weaver's  activities  in  Congress  and  his 
campaigns  for  the  Presidency  in  1880  and  1892 
won  for  him  national  recognition.  General 
Weaver  had  been  a  soldier  and  officer  in  the 
Civil  War,  and  was  for  twelve  years  a  Repub- 
lican leader  in  his  State.  He  left  the  predominant 
party  to  become  a  Greenbacker,  a  Populist,  and 
later  a  Democrat.  Throughout  his  public  career 
he  was  a  fighter  of  no  mean  ability. 

The  Iron  Hunter.  By  Chase  S.  Osborn.  Mac- 
millan,     316  pp. 

When  the  Hon.  Chase  S.  Osborn  was  chief 
executive  of  the  State  of  Michigan  it  was  re- 
marked more  than  once  that  he  was  not  as  other 
governors  are.  'The  Iron  Hunter"  is  not  the 
kind  of  autobiography  that  the  conventional  gov- 
ernor would  write.  It  is  too  truthful  and  too 
human.  Before  he  was  elected  goverrior  Mr. 
Osborn  had  been  a  newspaper  man  and  iron-ore 
prospector  in  what  were  then  the  newly  discovered 
mining  regions  of  Wisconsin  and  Northern  Michi- 
gan. We  do  not  recall  ever  having  met  with 
so  vivid  a  description  of  the  life  of  those  davs 
on  the  iron  ranges  as  Mr.  Osborn  gives  in  this 
book.  A  man  who  knew  that  life  and  was  a  part 
of  it,  as  Mr.  Osborn  was,  could  not  by  any  pos- 
sibility have  a  comraonplace  career  in  after  years. 
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WILD  LIFE  AND  SCIENCE 


The  Grizzly.  By  Enos  A.  Mills.  Hough- 
ton,  Mifflin    Company.     288   pp.     111. 

Mr.  Mills,  who  knows  well  and  has  frequently 
described  various  portions  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region,  relates  in  this  book  many  entertaining  ex- 
periences with  grizzly  bears,  extending  over  thirty 
vears.  It  should  be  explained  that  Mr.  Mills  does 
not  trail  his  grizzlies  with  a  gun.  Possibly  for 
that  reason  he  comes  in  more  frequent  contact 
with  them  than  do  most  hunters.  Moreover,  the 
bears'  curiosity  often  incites*  them  to  trail  the 
trailer.  Mr.  Mills  has  come  upon  abundant  evi- 
dence of  this,  but  he  firmly  believes  that  no  griz- 
zly will  attack  a  human  being  unless  provoked 
to  attack.  On  this  point  he  brings-  corroborating 
testimony  of  a  group  of  Western  hunters  and  na- 
ture-lovers, familiar  with  the  habits  of  the  griz- 
zly. All  in  all,  Mr.  Mills  makes  out  an  excel- 
lent case  for  his  animal  friends,  and  the  stories 
that  he  tells  will  go  far  to  convince  any  unpreju- 
diced reader  of  the  intelligence,  courage  and  all- 
around  good  disposition  of  the  wild  grizzly.  It 
may  be  news  to  Easterners  that  this  monarch  of 
the  Rockies  is  in  actual  danger  of  extermination. 
Why  should  there  not  be  a  closed  season  for  the 
grizzly? 

The  Game  Birds  of  California.  By  Joseph 
Grinnell,  Harold  Child  Bryant,  and  Tracy  Irwin 
Storer.  Berkeley,  Cal.:  University  of  California 
Press.     642  pp. 

This  beautifully  illustrated  volume  from  the 
University  of  California  Museum  of  Vertebrate 
Zoology,  will  serve  to  remind  naturalists  and 
bird-lovers  throughout  the  country  of  the  great 
advantage  that  the  Pacific  Coast  still  enjoys  over 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  in  the  preservation  of  wild 
life.  Even  in  California  game  birds  are  rapidly 
disappearing,  and  it  was  high  time  that  some 
effort  of  this  kind  should  be  made  to  record  the 
histories  and  descriptions  of  the  various  species. 
But  in  Eastern  North  America  many  birds  had 
practically  disappeared  before  their  value  was 
realized  or  anything  done  to  conserve  them.  In 
California,  fortunately,  the  naturalists  are  alive 
to  the  situation,  and  although  the  editors  of  this 
work    believe    that    there    are    fewer   careful    ob- 


servers in  that  State  than  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  country,  the  work  of  these  few  has  been  well 
utilized,  as  this  volume  testifies.  The  text  descrip- 
tions of  the  birds  are  supplemented  by  colored 
plates,  drawings  by  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes,  and 
numerous  text-figures  by  Aliss  Frieda  Luedde- 
mann.  The  volume  appears  as  one  of  the  semi- 
centennial publications  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Famous  Pictures  of  Real  Animals.  By  Lo- 
rinda  Munson  Bryant.  John  Lane  Company. 
154  pp.  *I1I. 

The  thing  that  chiefly  commends  this  book  to 
all  lovers  of  animals  is  the  fact  that  in  her  se- 
lection of  subjects  the  author  has  been  guided  by 
artistic  simplicity  and  truthfulness  as  criteria. 
As  the  title  implies,  her  book  has  to  do  with  the 
picturing  of  real  animals,  and  not  the  creatures 
of  the  artist's  fancy.  The  illustrations,  drawn 
from  all  nations  in  which  art  has  flourished,  are 
distinctive  and  highly  interesting.  Mrs.  Bryant 
begins  her  story  with  a  description  of  the  don- 
keys and  cranes  pictured  on  the  tomb  of  Ti,  who 
died  in  Egypt  about  4000  B.   C. 

The  Destinies  of  the  Stars.  By  Svante  Arr- 
henlus.     Putnam.     256   pp.     III. 

New  vistas  of  our  growing  knowledge  of  the 
stars  and  a  hypothesis  of  their  probable  evolu- 
tion from  nebulae  in  the  Milky  Way  are  pre- 
sented in  a  book  by  a  Swedish  scientist,  Dr.  Svante 
Arrhenius,  "The  Destinies  of  the  Stars."  The 
author  received  the  Nobel  Prize  in  chemistry  in 
1903  for  his  achievements  in  the  electro-chemical 
field.  In  this  series  of  papers  he  unfolds  the 
fascinating  riddle  of  the  Milky  Way  and  pos- 
tulates the  origin  of  the  universe.  Three  edi- 
tions of  the  work  appeared  within  two  months 
in  Sweden.  The  delay  of  the  American  edition 
owing  to  war  conditions  has  made  it  possible 
to  add  new  subject  matter  and  several  new  illus- 
trations. It  is  a  book  that  gives  delight  to  every 
one  who  wishes  to  search  out  the  secrets  of  the 
stars.  Twenty-eight  pictures  and  two  maps  ac- 
company the  text.  The  excellent  translation  is  by 
J.  E.  Fries. 


SOCIOLOGY  AND  ECONOMICS 


An  American  Labor  Policy.  By  Julius 
Henry   Cohen.      Macmillan    Company. 

The  Bar  of  New  York  contains  a  number  of 
lawyers  of  intellectual  activity;  and  among  them 
Mr.  Julius  Henry  Cohen  is  recognized  as  a  thinker 
and  writer  of  unusual  initiative  and  originality. 
He  has  long  been  a  student  of  the  labor  problem, 
and  his  theories  have  been  brought  to  the  test 
of  practical  experience  inasmuch  as  he  has  helped 
to  adjust  relations  between  labor  and  capital  in 
one  or  more  of  New  York's  largest  industries. 
The  present  volume  is  a  brief  dissertation,  exceed- 
ingly well-informed,  upon  methods  by  which 
American  labor  and  capital  may  work  together 
for  the  general  progress  of  society. 


The     Food    Crisis    and    Americanism.     By 

William   Stull.     Macmillan.     135   pp. 

A  man  who  deals  extensively  in  farm  mort- 
gages in  the  Middle  West  approaches  the  ques- 
tion of  food  production  from  his  own  angle.  He 
sees  in  the  problem  certain  elements  that  the  city- 
dweller  may  entirely  overlook.  At  any  rate,  he 
has  a  useful  contribution  to  make  to  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  working  knowledge  about  farm  con- 
ditions. In  this  little  book  Mr.  Stull  condenses 
the  fruitage  of  forty  years'  observation  and  ex- 
perience. He  criticizes  some  of  the  attempts  of 
Congress  to  legislate  for  the  farmer,  and  at- 
tributes errors  of  this  kind  to  the  abundant  mis- 
information   of   which    the    public   generally    is   a 
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victim.  One  gathers  from  a  reading  of  his  dis- 
cussion that  the  prosperity  and  independence  of 
the  American  farming  class  have  been  vastly 
overrated,   to   say   the   least. 

The    New    Citizenship.      By  A.  T.  Robertson. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.     157  pp. 

A  brief  statement  of  the  obligations  of  Chris- 
tian citizenship  in  relation  to  the  new  world 
order. 

Scientific      Distribution.       By  Charles  F.  Hig- 

hara.     Alfred  A.  Knopf.     163  pp. 

Mr.  Higham  is  one  of  the  leading  adt-ertising 
agents  of  the  world,  "who  sees  advertising  as 
a  tremendous  new  force — a  potential  ally  of  gov- 
ernment and  sound  education — a  dissemination  of 


intelligence  and  good  will."  He  would  add  In- 
tellectual and  moral  force  to  that  which  has  so 
effectively  served  our  material  ends.  Mr.  James 
Howard  Kehler  supplies  an  introduction. 

Advertising  and  Service.  A.  W.  Shaw  Com- 
pany.    Shaw   Banking   Series.     312   pp. 

A  series  of  suggestive  chapters  on  methods  of 
advertising  advantageously  employed,  especially 
in  banking. 

Education  by  Violence.  By  Henry  Seidel 
Canby.     The   Macmillan   Company.     233   pp. 

A  group  of  essays  on  the  subjects  of  interna- 
tional relationships,  morale,  education,  reconstruc- 
tion, and  the  war's  ending.  The  author  conceives 
of  each  one  of  these  topics  as  presenting  the  fruits 
of  education  by  violence. 


MISCELLANEOUS  PUBLICATIONS 


The  Fabric  of  Dreams.  By  Katherine  Tay- 
lor Craig.     Button.     380  pp. 

"The  Fabric  of  Dreams,"  by  Katherine  Taylor 
Craig,  has  been  prepared  for  persons  who  are 
willing  to  be  open-minded  and  accept  the  hypo- 
thesis that  dreams  may  be  symbols.  The  book 
gives  all  the  newest  scientific  conclusions  from 
savants  such  as  Jung,  Brill,  Freud  and  Havelock 
Ellis;  much  that  history  has  recorded  about 
dreams,  and  the  conclusions  of  famous  men  re- 
garding the  visions  of  their  sleep.  Emerson  wrote 
in  his  notes  that  he  depended  oftentimes  upon 
his  dreams  for  guidance,  and  Napoleon's  respect 
for  his  dreams  is  well  known.  The  material  in- 
cludes the  readings  given  dreams  by  gypsies,  the 
table  of  interpretations  by  Artemidorus,  and  the 
charts  for  their  divining  according  to  the  art 
of   geomancy. 

Home   Help  in  Music  Study.      By    Harriette 

Brower.     Frederick  A.  Stokes.     211  pp. 

Harriette  Brower's  book,  "Home  Help  in  Music 
Study,"  will  assist  parents  with  the  musical  edu- 
cation of  children  in  the  home.  It  shows  how  a 
musical  atmosphere  may  be  created  in  the  home 
by  means  of  games  that  teach  music  and  awaken 
the  child's  intelligence  to  the  wonders  of  rhythm 
and  tone,  and  encourages  educators  in  the  theory 
that  every  child  whether  showing  special  apti- 
tude for  music  or  not,  should  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  learn  music  The  games  and  sug- 
gestions contain  the  foundations  of  mature  musi- 
cal culture. 

Diseases  of  Truck  Crops  and  Their  Control. 
^y  J-  J*  Taubenhaus.  E.  P.  Dutton  k  Company, 
396  pp.     111. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  a  specialist  in  plant 
diseases,  who  has  for  years  given  exclusive  atten- 
tion to  preventive  and  curative  methods  capable 
of  being  employed  in  fighting  the  diseases  that 
have  seriously  threatened  the  truck  crops  in  the 
neighborhood  of  our  great  cities.  Diseases  of 
mushrooms,  beets,  spinach,  lettuce,  sweet  pota- 
toes, cabbages,  turnips,  radishes,  sweet  corn,  lima 


beans,  onions,  asparagus,  tomatoes,  carrots  and 
other  vegetables  that  form  a  great  part  of  our 
national  food  resources,  are  fully  treated  in  this 
volume. 

The  Jolly  Books  of  Funcraft.  By  Patten 
Beard   Stokes.     256  pp.     III. 

Clever  fun-ideas,  games,  picnic  surprises,  rainy- 
day  frolics,  celebrations  for  holidays  and  festi- 
vals, are  found  between  the  covers  of  "The  Jolly 
Book  of  Funcraft,"  by  Patten  Beard.  Mothers, 
teachers  and  playground  workers  who  have  to 
arrange  amusement  for  children  will  find  their 
needs  supplied  in  this  encyclopedia  of  fun.  The 
games  and  suggestions  are  illustrated  with  sixty- 
three  photographs  of  the  games  and  their  mate- 
rials. 

The    Amethyst    Ring.        B}'  Anatole   France. 

John   Lane   Company.     304  pp. 

In  "The  Amethyst  Ring,"  Anatole  France  has 
written  a  vigorous  novel  that  deals  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  taxation  of  the  property  of  religious 
bodies  and  incidentally  presents  characteristic 
sketches  of  tj^pical   French  characters. 

Yvette  and  Ten  Other  Stories.      By  Guy  de 

Maupassant.     Alfred  A.  Knopf.     259  pp. 

"Yvette"  and  ten  other  short  stories  by  Guy 
de  Maupassant  have  been  translated  by  Mrs. 
John  Galsworthy,  with  a  critical  foreword  by 
Joseph  Conrad.  This  estimate  of  the  great  French 
genius  of  the  short  story  is  an  excellent  piece  of 
criticism  and  a  peep  at  Conrad's  own  artistic 
creed  via  the  art  of  Maupassant. 

Ma  Pettengill.       By      Henry     Leon      Wilson. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company.     324  pp. 

The  "Ma  Pettengill"  stories  by  Harry  Leon 
Wilson  hardly  need  an  introduction  to  readers. 
They  are  breezy  drafts  of  American  humor 
strained  through  the  brusque  vocabulary  of  a 
western  ranch  woman.  They  make  a  good  book 
for  rainy  days  and  fits  of  the  blues. 
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(g)  Keystone  View  ('• 


@  Underwood  &  Underwood 

RECENT  PEACE  CELEBRATIONS   IN  LONDON  AND  PARIS 

(London  on  July  19  celebrated  the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty  with  an  immense  victory  parade,  in  which  Allied 
soldiers  of  all  nations  took  part.  The  p'cture  at  the  toj)  shows  American  troops  crossing  Westminster  Bridge,  the 
great  clock  tower  of  the  Parliament  Buildings  being  prominent.  The  Paris  celebration  was  on  July  14.  the  national 
holiday  that  commemorates  the  fall  of  the  Bastille.  The  ])icture  shows  American  troops  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
and  in  the  distance  is  seen  the  Palace  of  the  popular  Chamber  of  the  French  Parliament) 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 


IVlost     people     in     the     United 

Prosperity         ^  ,        "^     ,  .  , 

and  States   have   been   getting   along 

Discontent  u.^^sually  Well  sincc  the  end  of 
the  war  by  virtue  of  the  armistice  last 
November.  Two  things  are  principally  to 
blame  for  the  impression  commonly  prevail- 
ing last  month  that  everything  was  going  to 
rack  and  ruin.  One  of  these  is  the  wide  new 
margin  of  leisure  that  gives  everybody  time 
to  discover  new  wants  and  needs,  and  to 
practice  the  inherent  right  of  self-assertion. 
The  other  of  these  two  things  is  the  univer- 
sal habit  of  reading  the  newspapers.  The 
press  megaphones  every  phase  of  social  and 
economic  discord,  and  thus  unintentionally 
creates  the  greater  part  of  what  is  alleged 
to  be  a  dangerously  prevalent  mood  of  dis- 
content. The  press  is  addicted  to  stating  all 
things  that  happen  in  a  sensational  way. 
Thus  the  most  obvious  things,  as  printed  in 
the  newspapers,  are  invested  with  the  ele- 
ments of  surprise  and  alarm. 

^,  .      „,         Surelv  there  was  no  human  be- 

Oouious  Phases    .  ' ,  .  ,  .    . 

of  ing  who   could  set  claim   to   an 

Readjustment  ^^dinary  amount  of  economic 
or  business  knowledge  who  had  not  known 
for  two  or  three  years  past  that  there  must 
be  a  period  of  economic  disturbance  follow- 
ing the  war.  The  war  had  caused  the  most 
stupendous  displacements  thr.t  had  occurred 
in  recent  times.  Scores  of  millions  of 
workers  had  been  diverted  from  normal  in- 
dustry' to  the  support  of  a  struggle  that  had 
engulfed  all  of  the  industrial  countries  of 
the  world.  The  status  of  war  of  itself  com- 
pels a  manner  of  living;  and  it  involves 
radical  changes  in  personal  and  collective 
motives  of  effort,  as  well  as  in  methods. 
Every  one  knew  that  the  period  following 
the  war  would,  therefore,  be  one  of  difficult 
readjustment.  While  no  one  could  have 
prophesied  the  exact  sequence  of  the  incidents 
which  give  excuse   to   the   headline  writers, 


there  were  thousands  of  people  who  openly 
predicted  the  general  course  of  events  with 
sufficient  accuracy.  The  surprising  thing 
then,  is  not  that  economic  readjustment  is 
attended  with  a  series  of  particular  prob- 
lems ;  but  that  the  American  people  have 
been  getting  on  so  well  in  this  first  year  of 
actual  peace,  and  that  the  collective  discon- 
tent which  is  so  largely  echoed  in  the  halls 
of  Congress  and  in  the  newspapers  proves 
to  be  so  much  exaggerated  when  measured  by 
the  real  facts  as  disclosed  in  the  affairs  of 
individuals  and  families. 

,  .     _,    ^       To  begin  with,   there  is  no  un- 

Lubor  Shortage  ,     *="  .    '     , 

and  employment  in   the  country  ex- 

ig  ages  ^^^^  ^y^^^  which  is  caused  mo- 
mentarily by  strikes,  or  which  results  from 
slight  delays  here  and  there  due  to  readjust- 
ments. There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  labor, 
even  with  most  of  the  soldiers  now  at  their 
homes  again  from  our  American  camps  and 
from  service  abroad.  It  has  been  difficult 
to  carry  the  farming  operations  of  this  year 
through  the  seasons  of  planting,  cultivating 
and  harvesting,  because  of  labor  shortage. 
The  farms  have  paid  exceedingly  high  wages 
to  workers,  besides  giving  them  their  board. 
Here  then,  we  have  a  great  class  of  people 
(though  we  do  not  like  the  word  ''class") 
who  are  incomparably  better  off  than  ever 
before.  The  farm  laborer  works  shorter 
hours  for  higher  wages;  has  his  food  and 
lodging;  and  may  save  money  if  he  has  the 
proper  sense  of  thrift.  As  for  household 
help  or  domestic  labor,  the  demand  has  been 
so  much  greater  than  the  supply  that  wages 
have  been  very  high,  with  great  opportuni- 
ties to  save  money,  because,  with  living  pro- 
vided, there  have  been  few  necessar>'  ex- 
penses. Ordinary  unskilled  labor  is  receiv- 
ing throughout  the  country  for  an  eight- 
hour  day  an  average  of  fully  twice  the 
wages  once  received  for  a  ten-hour  day. 
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\Vhether   or   not    these   doubled 

Expenses  , 

and  monev     wages    are    more     than 

Incomes        ^^^^^^  ^^.   ^^^   enhanced   cost   of 

living  is  not  to  be  ascertained  by  reading  the 
newspapers  or  by  taking  the  index  numbers 
of  the  commercial  agencies,  or  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor.  It  is  true  that 
these  index  numbers  are  important  and  de- 
serve to  be  studied  with  care;  but  the  cost 
of  living  is  an  individual  and  family  ques- 
tion that  has  to  be  studied  concretely  in 
particular  neighborhoods.  In  New  York 
City  and  in  many  other  large  places,  there 
has  been  a  shortage  of  housing  accommoda- 
tions and  a  sharp  and  rather  sudden  increase 
in  rents.  Clothing  has  increased  in  price, 
and  food  products,  especially  for  city 
workers,  have  become  exceedingly  expensive. 
Mechanics  in  the  building  trades  and  simi- 
lar pursuits  are  working  on  a  short-hour 
basis  for  wages  that  are,  speaking  in  general, 
double  what  they  earned  a  very  few  years 
ago.  Whether  these  nominal  improvements 
of  status  are  fully  oftset  by  their  increased 
expenses  are  questions  partly  answered  by  an 
inquiry  into  prevailing  prices  and  partly 
answered  by  facts  as  to  individual  and  fam- 
ily circumstances. 

„.        ,  Where  a  mechanic  has  for  some 

Circumstances  i    i  • 

Alter         years  owned  his  own  home  and 

had  a  good  garden,  he  can  bear 

the    present    situation.       If    he    was    lucky 


'ONE    AT    A    TIME,    PLEASE,    GEXTLEMEX' 
From  the  Tribune  (New  York)  (c) 


enough  to  obtain  nominal  ownership  of  a 
home  four  or  five  years  ago  with  a  mortgage 
to  meet  on  the  instalment  plan,  through  a 
building  and  loan  association  or  otherwise, 
he  is  exceptionally  favored  by  existing  con- 
ditions. In  the  first  place  he  bought  for, 
let  us  say,  five  thousand  dollars  a  house  and 
lot  which  at  present  prices  would  cost  him 
at  least  ten  thousand.  He  is  secure  in  what 
is  equivalent  to  a  ver}'  low  rent,  and  his 
present  high  wages  give  him  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  pay  off  his  mortgage.  His 
short  hours  of  labor,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  daylight  saving  scheme,  give  him 
time  to  meet  in  part  the  high  cost  of  food 
by  cultivating  a  garden.  It  is  a  sign  of  a 
good,  healthy  social  mind  when  there  is  pro- 
test against  evils  that  can  be  remedied  by 
public  action ;  and  we  are  heartily  in  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  ever\-  honest  effort  to 
improve  general  conditions.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  will  be  a  sad  day  for  the  country 
when  the  spirit  of  self-help  declines,  and 
when  the  old  American  virtues  of  energy, 
thrift,  foresight,  economy  and  careful  man- 
agement of  personal  and  household  affairs 
are  held  in  disesteem,  while  the  noisy  and 
shallow  soapbox  orator  on  the  corner,  or  the 
more  pretentious  politician,  has  a  hearing  for 
his  view  that  everybody  is  to  be  made  well 
off  by  the  acceptance  of  theories,  or  the  en- 
actment of  laws,  or  the  persecution  of  large 
business  enterprises. 

-    ,^  .         In  view,  then,  of  the  difficulties 

Real  Gams  .  i       i        i 

for  that    everybody    knew   must    at- 

tend the  transition  from  war 
conditions  to  those  of  ordinary  civil  life,  we 
hold  that  the  American  people,  instead  of 
suffering  enormous  and  surprising  hardships 
just  now,  are  decidedly  better  off  than  they 
had  reason  to  expect.  As  regards  certain 
kinds  of  employment,  particularly  work  in 
factories  and  other  confining  pursuits,  the 
great  gain  has  come  with  the  adoption  of  the 
eight-hour  day,  which  in  many  instances  has 
been  further  reduced  to  include  the  Saturday 
half  holiday,  so  that  the  actual  working 
hours  are  forty-four  per  week.  This  change 
heralds  an  inestimable  advance  for  demo- 
cracy and  civilization.  It  ends  conclusively 
the  danger  of  the  crystallization  of  social 
classes.  Comparatively  short  hours  of  labor 
with  good  wages  mean  the  recover}*  of  free- 
dom for  millions  of  people.  With  good 
health,  sound  habits  and  right  principles, 
the  doors  of  opportunity  are  now  more  wide- 
ly opened  than  ever  before.     It  would  be  a 
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great  calamity  if  the  leaders  of  labor  organi- 
zations, and  the  leaders  of  political  move- 
ments, should  proceed  to  destroy  the  con- 
tinuity of  an  economic  system  which  is  sus- 
ceptible of  such  steps  of  progressive  im- 
pro\ement. 

,^    ,  Tt  *      Heretofore  the  general  aims  and 

ld»ala  That  .        .  r       i         i    i 

Haue         aspirations    of    the    labor    move- 
onquere       ^^j^^  jp  ^j^g  United  States  have 

been  commendable.  This  movement  has  held 
up  noble  ideals,  and  has  done  much  for  their 
attainment.  It  has  argued  that  the  good 
things  of  life  should  not  be  monopolized  by 
a  small  class,  and  it  has  held  in  just  con- 
tempt the  idlers  and  the  parasites  of  a  plu- 
tocratic aristocracy.  It  has  wished  to  abol- 
ish industrial  conditions  which  wore  out  the 
bodily  health  and  vigor  of  the  workers  while 
leaving  their  mental  powers  dwarfed  and 
their  spiritual  life  undeveloped.  This  move- 
ment has  been  remarkably  successful  in  con- 
verting to  its  support  most  of  the  intellectu- 
ally trained  leaders  of  opinion,  and  it  may 
now  be  said  also  that  a  majority  of  the  large 
employers  and  controllers  of  capital  are  in 
full  accord  with  the  ideals  which  the  Ameri- 
can labor  movement  had  for  long  years  sup- 
ported sturdily  against  powerful  and  selfish 
opposition. 


Holding  the 


The  value  of  the  man,  the  dig- 
Resuits'ofthe   nity  of  human  life,  the  brother- 
hood   of    nations,     peoples    and 
races,   the   value   of   democratic   principles — 


THE   RIGHTS    OF    THE    WORKER 

Worker:    "Here   are   my   demands.      Kindly    sign  them 
to  avoid  discussion." 

Master:    "Yes,   if  the   demands   are  just.      But   now  I 
would  like  to  see  the  second   sheet." 

Worker:   "What  second  sheet?" 

Master:    "The    one    containing    the    DUTIES    of    the 
worker." 

From  11  -'t20  (Florence,  Italy) 


WHY   NOT    SIT   AT   THE    SMALL  TABLE? 
From  the  Star  (St.  Louis) 

these  things  have  been  vindicated  in  Europe 
and  America  as  a  result  of  the  sacrifices  of 
the  great  war.  The  only  compensation  for 
what  has  been  suffered  and  endured  must 
be  found  in  the  better  life  prospects  of  those 
who  survive,  especially  the  present-day  chil- 
dren and  the  children  of  generations  yet  un- 
born. Since  the  war  has  ended  with  such 
general  acceptance  of  the  recognized  prin- 
ciples and  ideals  of  the  labor  movement,  there 
has  come  to  the  leaders  of  that  movement  a 
power  and  an  influence  vastly  greater  than 
they  possessed  a  few  years  ago.  It  will  be 
well  if  they  can  exercise  this  new  power 
wisely  and  moderately.  They  should  seek 
to  attain  their  objects  as  nature  makes  things 
grow  under  favorable  conditions  of  sunshine 
and  moisture ;  and  not  as  nature  destroys  by 
storm  and  flood  and  earthquake. 

T.    , .  The  labor  movement  has  had  re- 

The  Linea  i     i  i  •  i        •     • 

of  markable    success    m     obtaining 

rogreaa  recognition,  both  national  and 
international,  for  the  eight-hour  day,  as  a 
standard.  Further,  the  labor  movement  has 
obtained  assured  victory  for  its  humane  doc- 
trines regarding  child  labor,  the  employment 
of  women,  the  regulation  of  hazardous  and 
unhealthful  trades,  workmen's  compensation, 
the  principle  of  the  right  of  labor  to  organize 
and  to  make  collective  bargains,  and  the  right 
of  society  as  a  whole  to  have  universally  good 
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conditions  of  health,  of  education,  and  of  po- 
litical equality  and  freedom.  These  are  the 
most  brilliant  gains  for  humanity  that  have 
ever  come  to  fruition  in  a  short  period.  On 
the  basis  of  these  attainments,  all  of  which 
should  be  carefully  safeguarded  in  appli- 
cation, labor  can  go  forward  with  confidence. 
The  mass  of  workers  is  no  longer  disin- 
herited. These  very  conditions  will  in  due 
time  remedy  most  of  the  inequalities  which 
had  resulted  from  a  too  unrestricted  career 
of  capitalism  in  the  development  and  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  resources  of  a  new  country 
like  the  United  States.  For  the  individual 
under  the  new  conditions,  the  most  important 
thing  is  the  way  in  v/hich  he  uses  his  own 
time  and  his  own  opportunities.  The  higher 
callings  of  life  are  no  longer  to  be  reserved 
for  the  sons  of  those  already  enjoying  supe- 
rior advantages.  There  is  no  need  at  all  for 
the  fixation  of  economic  or  social  classes ;  nor 
is  there  any  reason  for  a  hard  and  fast  segre- 
gation of  particular  trades  and  guilds.  There 
should   be  mobilit}',   without  friction. 

„  .,     ^        In  subsequent  paragraphs  we  are 

Railroads  .    ^  i  v 

as  a  discussmg:  morc  concretely  the 
*"*  railroad  question,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  heads  of  the  organized  railway 
brotherhoods  are  proposing  to  revolutionize 
the  control  and  operation  of  the  national 
highways  of  commerce  and  travel.  Apart 
from  these  particular  proposals,  however, 
there  are  certain  underlying  facts  and 
principles  that  ought  to  be  considered 
with  frankness  and  with  clear  analysis. 
There  was  a  time  within  the  memory  of 
older  men  when  the  country's  business  pros- 
perity was  identified  with  the  railroads. 
The  growth  of  the  West  was  so  dependent 
upon  markets  for  surplus  agricultural  prod- 
ucts that  the  question  of  rates  became  para- 
mount. Railroad  management  and  control 
had  to  face  the  embattled  farmers,  with  the 
consequence  of  the  invention  of  new  theories 
that  subjected  the  roads  to  control  as  com- 
mon carriers  and  public  servants,  and  gave 
us  the  State  railroad  commissions,  hundreds 
of  regulatory  acts  of  legislation,  and  in  due 
time  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  the  national  railway  acts.  A  scheme  of 
control  was  created  which  built  up  the 
Western  country  on  the  lowest  long-haul 
transportation  rates  existing  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Eastern  agriculture  declined,  and 
Western  agriculture  flourished,  through  the 
existence  of  these  fixed  conditions  of  low 
freight  rates,  which  after  a  time  checked  the 


further  growth  of  the  railway  system.  Cap- 
ital would  no  longer  go  into  railroad  invest- 
ments, because  it  could  be  more  safely  and 
more  profitably  used  in  other  directions. 

Recognition  ^^^  ^  ^^"g  ^^"^^  the  habit  of  ar- ' 
of  Railway  rogance  on  the  part  of  railway 
management  and  control  had  not 
been  confined  alone  to  dealings  with  the 
public,  but  had  also  marked  the  relations  of 
railway  management  to  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  workers.  Until  recent  years  railway  ac- 
cidents were  largely  due  to  the  overworking 
of  locomotive  engineers  and  other  operatives 
holding  responsible  posts.  For  a  long  time 
railroad  management  opposed  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  workers,  and  refused  to  deal  with 
grievances  on  a  fair  and  just  system.  But 
there  came  a  time  when  railroad  manage- 
ment and  control  had  lost  prestige  through 
abuse  of  power;  and  the  workers  were  in  a 
position  to  have  their  claims  and  grievances 
heard  with  respect.  It  was  a  long  time  be- 
fore organized  labor  in  transportation  service 
could  obtain  the  recognition  of  arbitration 
as  a  principle.  This  was,  nevertheless,  grad- 
ually gained,  until  it  was  no  longer  ques- 
tioned. Then,  however,  came  a  criticism  of 
methods  of  arbitration  provided  in  statutes, 
and  a  dislike  of  arbitration  by  the  men. 
A  great  gain  for  organized  railroad  labor 
came  when  the  different  conditions  of  work 
and  pay  on  various  roads  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  were  met  by  demands 
which  resulted  in  something  like  an  ap- 
proach  to   standardization. 

Maateru       Within   the   past   five  years   the 
of  the        movement   within   the   world   of 

Unions  m  j  i  it 

railroad  employment  has  been  so 
rapid  that  the  general  public  has  not  been 
aware  of  it.  Particular  unions,  like  the  en- 
gineers and  trainmen,  have  grown  stronger ; 
while  the  thousands  of  employees  in  clerical 
and  station  work  have  become  organized,  and 
the  different  railway  unions  have  been  learn- 
ing to  work  together  in  closer  cooperation. 
The  conductors,  shopmen,  and  station  mas- 
ters used  to  be  jealous  of  the  engineers  and 
firemen.  To-day  practically  all  kinds  of 
railway  employees  are  aggregated  in  unions, 
and  these  unions,  to  the  total  number  of 
fourteen,  have  learned  how  to  support 
one  another  and  to  act  solidly.  The  old- 
time  sense  of  power  and  mastery  that  was 
felt  by  the  so-called  "magnates"  who 
achieved  large  fortunes  through  railway  man- 
agement and  control  had  been  declining  rap- 
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idly  for  a  number  of  years  before  the  Gov- 
ernment ended  forever  that  period  of  Ameri- 
can railroad  history  by  nationalizing  railroad 
operation  as  a  war  measure.  That  sense  of 
power  and  mastery  has  now  passed  ovTr  from 
the  successors  of  the  Harrimans,  Hills,  Mor- 
gans, and  others,  to  the  amalgamated  unions. 
They  are  conscious  that  they  can  declare  a 
general  strike,  paralyze  all  industry,  and  re- 
duce great  cities  to  starvation.  They  are 
now  disposed  to  extend  the  sphere  of  their 
dictation  from  questions  of  wages,  hours,  and 
conditions,  to  questions  of  the  national  policy., 
They  demand  public  railway  ownership,  and 
a  share  in  control  of  the  business.  The  ntw 
attitude  is  set  forth  in  an  article  appearing 
elsewhere  in  this  number,  entitled  "The 
Plumb  Plan  and  the  Railways." 

,...,,  Tu     AL.      We   do   not   for   a   moment   be- 

Will  Theu  Abuse  ..  .  i        i         i  r  •! 

Their  licve  that  the  heads  or  railway 
brotherhoods  have  any  malign 
intentions,  or  harbor  consciously  any  aims  or 
plans  that  would  be  detrimental  to  the  pub- 
lic interest.  They  believe  that  the  things 
they  propose  are  for  the  general  good.  The 
danger  lies  in  the  possibility  of  their  yielding 
to  the  temptation  to  rely  upon  the  principle 
of  force  to  carry  out  plans  about  the  wisdom 
of  which  the  country  has  not  been  convinced. 
They  have  power  enough  to  obtain  a  full 
hearing  for  anything  they  may  propose.  A 
precipitate  use  of  that  power  might  greatly 
harm  the  country,  while  in  the  long  run  it 
would  certainly  harm  the  brotherhoods  them- 
selves. After  all,  their  power,  in  the  last 
analysis,  is  in  no  sense  superior  to  the  public 
convenience.  Even  if  at  some  time  in  the 
future  there  is  to  be  a  different  kind  of  con- 
trol of  capital  engaged  in  industry,  it  is  not 
likely  that  this  country  will  permit  the  con- 
fiscation of  private  property  on  any  pretext 
whatsoever.  Neither  will  the  people  of 
America  be  indulgent  toward  any  proposal 
to  stop  the  wheels  of  transportation  by  strikes. 

_.  ,^         When   the   railroads  were  taken 

Rights 

of  over   tor   (government   operation 

Ownership        •  r         ^  j  •    ^    j    ^r     ^ 

It  was  very  freely  predicted  that 
they  would  never  go  back  to  their  owners  for 
actual  management.  It  was  believed,  how- 
ever, that  their  owners  would  be  paid  by  the 
Government  on  a  fair  basis.  It  has  been  im- 
possible to  operate  the  railroads  as  self-sup- 
porting enterprises,  this  being  principally  due 
to  the  great  advances  in  wage  payments  al- 
ready made.  Some  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  advanced  bv  the  Government 


MR.    WARREN    S.    STONE 


(Grand  Chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers, and  chief  spokesman   for  the  railroad  employees) 

to  the  railroads  for  investment  in  mainte- 
nance, rolling  stock  and  so  on,  and  this 
money  is  represented  in  the  hands  of  inves- 
tors by  Liberty  Bonds.  Much  larger  sums, 
however,  are  represented  in  the  hands  of  in- 
vestors by  bonds  of  such  railroad  systems 
as  the  Pennsylvania,  the  New  York  Central 
and  the  various  other  great  companies.  This 
money  invested  in  the  railroads  is  what  has 
made  the  existing  transportation  system  pos- 
sible, and  is  w'hat  has  given  opportunity  of 
employment  to  all  of  the  men  of  all  the  rail- 
w^ay  unions  and  brotheihoods.  Under  pres- 
ent conditions  a  great  majority  of  men  hold- 
ing railway  jobs  could  readily  go  into  the 
labor  market  and  find  something  else  to  do 
on  an  advantageous  wage  basis.  They  are 
not  tied  down  to  railroad  work.  They  stay 
in  railroad  w^ork  because  upon  the  whole  they 
like  their  jobs,  their  wages,  and  their  condi- 
tions of  employment.  Like  other  people,  they 
are  disturbed  by  the  high  cost  of  living;  but 
they  are  by  no  means  in  a  peculiar  or  des- 
perate plight.  The  people,  however,  who 
had,  some  years  ago,  very  carefully  invested 
their  savings  in  railway  bonds  and  stocks 
that  were  regarded  as  safe  and  non-specula- 
tive, are  in  a  very  serious  predicament.  They 
see  other  property  values  all  around  them 
greatly  increased,  and  they  see  most  lines  of 
work  and  business  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
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„    ^  ,  But    their    railroad    bonds    have 

Usefulness        ,      ,.        ,       .  ,  j         i     • 

of  Railway  dcciined  ifi  valuc,  and  their 
""'^^  shares  of  stock  are  selling  in 
many  cases  for  less  than  half  of  the  amount 
they  invested  in  good  faith.  Meanwhile, 
every  penny  of  what  they  had  invested  has 
served  the  nation  through  its  war  emergency, 
and  has  helped  to  create  that  great  enter- 
prise which  gives  the  railway  brotherhoods 
their  wages  and  gives  all  other  workers  their 
opportunity  of  markets.  The  money  invested 
in  railroads  has  rendered  a  greater  public 
service  than  any  other  investment  that  has 
been  made  out  of  the  savings  of  the  American 
people.  Much  of  it  has  already  been  con- 
fiscated by  unjust  policies  of  regulation  and 
control.  It  might,  indeed,  have  been  better 
if  from  the  beginning  American  railroads  had 
been  publicly  owned.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  have  developed  our  transportation 
on  the  plan  of  private  ownership ;  and  prop- 
ert}'^  in  railroads  is  just  as  sacred  as  in  any 
other  form.  Meanwhile,  whatever  the  broth- 
erhood chiefs  may  have  to  say  about  the 
management  and  operation  of  railroads,  they 
are  ill-advised  when  they  fail  to  recognize 
the  rights  of  the  people  whose  money  has 
been   invested   in   railroad  stocks   and   bonds. 


Railroad 

Mystiries 
Vanish 


A  great  many  years  ago  every 
boy  in  the  country  looked  on  at 
the  men  who  operated  railroads 
with  awe  and  wonder.  From  the  president 
of  the  road  down  to  the  youngest  freight 
brakeman,  there  was  an  air  and  tone  of 
mystery.  Nobody  was  supposed  to  know 
anything   about    railroads   if    they   were   not 


MAftt    NO 


^     f  j     Tfou   JiD  Buti-B 

' —  I       Trte    ROAD 


TELLING   HIM    WHERE  TO  GET  OFF 
From  the  News   (Dallas,  Texas) 


"railroad  men."  The  railroads  set  the 
standards  in  all  kinds  of  ways.  The  rail- 
road office  in  the  country  village,  with  its 
telegraph  instruments  and  its  other  parapher- 
nalia, was  the  one  new-fashioned  business 
establishment,  while  everything  else  was  run 
upon  eighteenth  centur}"  methods.  But  all 
this  has  been  changed,  while  the  railway 
people  themselves  are  hardly  aware  of  what 
has  happened.  Almost  everything  else  is 
more  up  to  date  than  the  railroads.  The 
most  slovenly  place  about  the  countr}'  town 
nowadays  may  perchance  be  the  railroad  sta- 
tion. A  much  more  enterprising  establish- 
ment is  the  ''garage"  on  the  main  street.  It 
is  nothing  now  for  a  farm  boy  to  operate 
stationary  engines,  to  plow  with  gasoline  or 
kerosene  tractors,  to  drive  motor  trucks,  or 
to  run  into  town  on  errands  with  automo- 
biles. The  steam  locomotive  is  not  an  awe- 
some thing  in  this  new  age  of  engines  and 
machinery,  and  of  airplane  motors.  All  the 
mystery  and  romance  of  the  railroad  busi- 
ness has  disappeared. 

,,   ,  Railroading  will  always  demand 

No  Longer  .  =»  .    •' 

Highly  sobriety  and  care,  in  order  to 
ec  nica  ^void  accidents ;  but  the  days 
when  running  a  railroad  train  required  the 
services  of  an  engineer  who  had  spent  some 
years  of  apprenticeship  as  a  fireman,  have 
passed  away.  Only  a  few  trains  are  run  at 
high  speed ;  and  the  boy  or  man  who  can 
safely  run  an  automobile  at  thirty  miles  an 
hour  on  trackless  roads  can  soon  learn  to 
hold  any  position  in  the  operation  of  a 
freight  train.  Railroad  work  is  responsible 
and  toilsome,  and  must  be  fairly  paid.  It 
formerly  seemed  quite  highly  technical  be- 
cause the  ordinary  man  knew  nothing  about 
transportation  except  handling  oxen  and 
horses.  The  electric  trolley  showed  that  a 
man  could  be  trained  to  act  as  a  motorman 
in  a  very  short  time,  even  through  com- 
plicated city  traffic.  With  the  disappear- 
ance of  horses  in  towns  and  villages,  every 
boy  learns  about  engines,  auto  trucks  and 
power-driven  machinery.  Henceforth  the 
transition  from  one  precise  form  of  labor 
to  another  will  become  easier  rather  than 
more  difficult.  It  will  be  less  possible  in 
the  future  to  tie  up  the  railroads  by  strikes 
than  in  the  past,  because  as  we  have  al- 
ready remarked,  the  mysteries  of  railroad 
work  have  disappeared  and  the  rising  genera- 
tion has  become  proficient  in  operation  of 
machiner>\  Doubtless  there  will  be  democ- 
ratized industry  on  some  plan,  in  due  time. 
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competition     Electiic    llncs    some    years    ago 
of  Trolley       took    awav   a    Iar}j;e    part   of    the 

and  Truck         •  .  '  ,         •  r     ^i 

local  passenger  business  ot  the 
steam  railroads.  Automobiles  and  power 
omnibuses  are  now  takinjz;  away  much  more 
of  this  business.  Short-haul  freight  busi- 
ness is  passing  over  very  largely  to  auto- 
trucks. The  financial  difficulties  that  the 
railroads  are  encountering  are  due  in  no 
small  part  to  the  fact  that  the  diversion  of 
business  to  these  newer  kinds  of  transporta- 
tion has  prevented  the  intensive  growth  of 
railway  traffic.  Thus,  while  a  complete 
unionizing  of  all  the  railroad  workers  under 
control  of  powerful  and  determined  leader- 
ship might  precipitate  a  strike  that  would 
cause  terrible  inconvenience  and  suffering 
for  a  time,  the  ultimate  success  of  such 
methods  would  depend  wholly  upon  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  larger  public.  If  the 
country  believed  that  the  railroad  unions 
were  wrong  in  their  claims  and  reckless  in 
their  methods,  the  power  of  these  unions 
would  speedily  fade  away.  They  are  strong 
when  an  intelligent  public  opinion  supports 
them ;  but  they  are  to  be  intrinsically  less 
powerful  in  the  future  than  in  the  past  be- 
cause they  are  no  longer  a  group  of  guilds 
possessing  mysterious  technical  know^ledge 
which  renders  all  the  rest  of  the  community 
helpless  through  ignorance.  This  is  not  to 
disparage  the  skill  and  training  of  railway 
workers,  but  merely  to  recognize  the  changes 
due  to  new  conditions. 

o         ,.       The     thing     that    the     railroad 

Proposal  to  .  i  i     i       •  i  i     •      • 

Buy  and       unions  demand,  besides  their  im- 

Run  Roads  j •    ^ 

mediate  insistence  upon  very 
large  aggregate  increases  in  wages,  is  the 
permanence  of  the  present  public  control 
through  the  outright  purchase  of  the  rail- 
j  roads  by  the  Government.  They  have 
brought  forward  a  plan  for  the  lease  of  the 
roads  to  an  operating  corporation.  This 
leasing  corporation  would  be  managed  by  a 
board  of  directors,  only  a  third  of  whom 
would  be  ajfpointed  by  the  Government, 
while  one-third  would  be  named  by  the  so- 
called  "officials"  of  the  railroads  and  the 
other  third  by  the  classified  railway  workers. 
The  profits  would  be  divided — a  part  going 
to  the  Government  and  a  part  going  to  the 
workers.  Something  further  and  more  spe- 
cific with  regard  to  the  plan  will  be  found  in 
the  special  article  on  the  "Plumb  plan."  We 
are  not  here  discussing  the  proposals  in  de- 
tail, but  only  some  of  the  principles  involved, 
and  refer    our  readers  to  the  article. 


Worthy  of     ^}  ^^  '"  ^^^  opinion,  then,  wholly 
Fr(„if<         timely     and     thoroughly     appro- 

Diacusaion  •  ,  ■•  ,  , 

priate  that  the  railway  brother- 
hoods should  have  brought  forward  their 
plan  in  order  that  Congress,  the  newspapers 
and  the  general  public  may  discuss  it  thor- 
oughly. We  have  no  sympathy  at  all  with 
the  contemptuous  dismissal  of  the  plan ;  much 
less  with  the  very  serious  misstatements  about 
it  which  have  appeared  in  various  quarters. 
By  far  the  largest  single  economic  problem 
before  the  country  is  that  of  the  future  con- 
trol and  management  of  the  railroads.  Pres- 
ident Wilson  some  time  ago  announced  that 
at  the  end  of  the  present  calendar  year,  of 
which  only  four  months  now  remain,  the 
Government  would  cease  to  operate  the 
roads  and  they  would  be  returned  to  their 
former  owners.  In  the  July  number  of  this 
magazine  we  published  an  important  article 
contributed  by  Senator  Cummins,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce, 
relative  to  the  legislation  that  would  be  ne- 
cessary in  order  that  the  resumption  of  pri- 
vate operation  might  be  fairly  satisfactory. 
Government  operation  has  not  proved  itself 
to  be  as  popular  as  was  expected.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Mr.  McAdoo,  while  com- 
bining the  positions  of  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  Director-General  of  the  Railroads, 
was  supported  by  the  President  in  advising 
Congress  to  extend  the  period  of  Government 
operation  for  some  five  years  longer.  In  our 
opinion  there  was  much  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  Mr.  McAdoo's  proposal.  In  the  first 
place,  Government  operation  under  normal 
conditions  has  not  as  yet  been  possible;  and 
in  the  second  place,  there  is  no  agreement  at 
all  upon  a  satisfactory  method  of  providing 
for  a  return  to  operation  under  private 
ownership.  The  failure  of  Congress  to  ac- 
cept Mr.  McAdoo's  proposal  led  to  the 
President's  announcement  that  the  roads 
would  be  returned  very  promptly,  and  to  his 
later  definite  statement  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  relinquish  its  operation  at  the 
of  the 


Issues 


It  is  evident  that  the  best  intelli- 

isoues  .       . 

Must  Be       gence  of  the  country  must  now 
'^'^^  be    concentrated    upon    the    rail- 

road question,  and  that  there  should  be  en- 
tire frankness  in  the  discussion.  It  had  been 
supposed  that  Congressmen  and  politicians 
were  unduly  conscious,  in  their  attitude  to- 
ward this  and  other  economic  problems,  of 
the  fact  that  the  Presidential   and  congres- 
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sional  elections  occur  next  ^ear.  But  definite 
issues  are  now  shaping  themselves  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  public  man  who  is  most 
direct  and  outspoken  will  be  the  most  com- 
fortable next  summer  when  he  faces  his  con- 
stituents. The  men  who  are  in  Congress  to- 
day were  chosen  in  a  period  of  great  crisis, 
and  were  expected  by  the  voters  to  face  all 
such  problems  as  those  now  pending  with 
courage,  and  with  power  of  clear  decision. 
Trimming  and  "side-stepping"  will  not 
please  the  people  in  the  home  districts.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  is  no  time  to  make  po- 
litical capital  by  a  loud  pretense  of  vigor  and 
decision,  accompanied  by  false  alarms  and 
by  misstatements  about  matters  in  dispute. 

A  number  of  plans  for  railroad 

Mr.  Plumb' a  -         ■  i  i 

Proposals  reorganization  have  been  pro- 
posed, and  the  so-called  Plumb 
plan  is  merely  one  more.  It  is  absurd  to  de- 
nounce the  plan  without  studying  it,  and  it 
is  desirable  to  look  at  it  from  the  standpoint 
of  its  friends  as  well  as  from  that  of  its  op- 
ponents. Mr.  Glenn  Plumb,  who  admits  that 
he  is  its  author,  and  who  last  month  expound- 
ed it  before  the  House  Committee,  is  a  Chi- 
cago lawyer  who  appears  as  counsel  at  Wash- 
ington for  the  organization  of  railway  em- 
ployees; and  the  heads  of  these  brotherhoods 
are  committed   to  his   plan   and   prepared   to 


push  it  by  methods  of  legislative  and  politi- 
cal propaganda  in  the  use  of  which  they  have 
knowledge  and  skill.  It  does  not  follow  that, 
because  these  men  are  successful  heads  of 
labor  unions,  they  are  competent  to  solve 
the  railroad  problem  in  all  its  phases  for  the 
hundred  million  people  of  the  United  States. 
Their  endorsement  of  the  plan  puts  a  great 
deal  of  influence  and  power  behind  it,  but 
does  not  relieve  Congress  of  its  responsibility. 
Mr.  Plumb  and  the  heads  of  the  brother- 
hoods may  readily  persuade  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  membership  of  labor  organizations  to 
accept  this  plan  without  any  analysis.  But 
Congress  and  the  country  must  proceed  criti- 
cally. The  plan  involves  various  principles, 
and  a  series  of  successive  acts.  These  cannot 
be  gulped  down  as  a  whole,  but  will  have  to 
be  dealt  with  separately.  And  such  con- 
sideration should  not  be  hasty,  but  careful. 

f,.  ,,  ,  .       Mr.    Plumb    has   proposed    that 

(7)    Valuing         ^  r^  .  . 

the  the     Lrovernment     exercise     its 

Roads  t  •  ^      1  .  I 

powers  or  eminent  domain  and 
make  the  railroads  a  national  property  by 
purchase.  In  order  that  this  may  not  seem 
so  formidable  a  thing,  he  weakens  his  argu- 
ment by  fallacious  reasoning  as  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  development  of  railroad  property, 
so  as  to  make  it  appear  that  it  would  be  just 
to  pay  the  present  owners  many  billions  of 
dollars  less  than  has  heretofore  been  regarded 
as  a  moderate  estimate  of  the  true  worth  of 
the  property.  The  reasoning  brought  for- 
ward by  Mr.  Plumb  and  the  brotherhood 
leaders  to  disparage  and  weaken  the  property 
rights  of  railroad  owners  is  a  kind  of  reason- 
ing that  would  unsettle  values  in  every  di- 
rection. Thus  it  would  apply  much  more 
properly  to  real  estate  values  or  to  property 
in  coal  mines,  iron  and  steel  enterprises,  and 
so  on.  Just  now  a  workman's  home  which 
originally  cost  $3,000  would,  in  many  places, 
sell  readily  for  $6,000.  If  public  uses  re- 
quired the  acquisition  of  this  property,  the 
workman  would  properly  expect  to  get  the 
market  price.  In  the  case  of  the  railroads, 
the  undistributed  profits  through  long  years 
past  were  legally  and  morally  the  property  of 
the  share  owners.  If  these  profits  were  turned 
back  to  the  improvement  of  the  roads,  in 
order  to  meet  expanding  needs  for  railway 
service,  they  remained  the  property  of  the 
shareholders  quite  as  much  as  if  they  had 
been  actually  paid  out  in  dividends  which  in 
turn  had  been  used  by  the  shareholders  in 
the  purchase  of  real  estate. 
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The    American     railroads     have 

(2)  Temporary     i  111 

0  eration  oecoiiic  a  very  valuable  property, 
which  ou^ht  to  be  aUowed  to 
earn  a  fair  percentage  of  compensation. 
Doubtless,  in  case  of  Government  purchase, 
the  courts  would  protect  the  property  rights 
of  the  present  owners.  If  then,  the  P|umb 
plan  is  to  be  adopted,  the  first  step  must  be 
a  continuation  of  the  present  Government 
operation  in  order  to  cover  a  period  within 
which  the  difficult  financial  business  of  fixing 
valuations  and  buying  the  roads  can  be 
worked  out  by  Congress  and  the  Administra- 
tion, in  accord  with  the  owners  of  some- 
thing like  $20,000,000,000  worth  of  rail- 
road property.  When  the  property  that  the 
Government  is  now  controlling  on  a  sort 
of  temporary  leasehold  basis  is  actually  pur- 
chased and  becomes  a  national  affair,  it  will 
doubtless  be  necessary  to  continue  the  Direc- 
tor-Generalship of  Mr.  Hines  or  his  suc- 
cessor, while  Congress  is  considering  the 
question  of  a  permanent  method  of  opera- 
tion. It  will  then  become  necessary  for  Mr. 
Plumb,  and  the  heads  of  the  railway  unions, 
to  convince  Congress  and  the  country  that 
this  vast  system  ought  to  be  turned  over  to 
a  leasing  corporation  to  be  controlled  by  a 
board  of  directors  only  one-third  of  whom 
are  to; be  appointed  by  the  Government  as 
representing  the  country  that  will  have  bur- 
dened itself  ;vri|h  the  stupendous  cost  of  the 
investment. 

(3)  Dividin      '^^^   Plumb  plan   proposes  that 

the  one  set  of  employees  called  *'of- 

ficials"  shall  choose  one-third  of 
the  board,  while  the  w^age-earning  employees 
as  a  whole  shall  also  choose  a  third.  The 
plan  further  provides  for  a  division  of 
profits,  although  no  reason  is  given  why  the 
^  profits  of  this  public  enterprise  should  go  to 
those  citizens  w^ho  draw  salaries  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  rather  than  to  less  favored  citi- 
zens who  must  get  along  without  such  sala- 
ries. We  are  thus  brought  face  to  face  w^ith 
an  assumption  w^hich  will  have  to  be  thor- 
oughly discussed  before  the  Plumb  plan  can 
ever  hope  to  be  adopted.  Just  now  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  which  em- 
ploys a  great  many  men  in  the  construction 
of  ships  and  also  in  their  operation,  happens 
to  be  making  large  profits.  Nobody,  so  far 
as  w^e  are  aware,  has  come  forward  w^ith 
the  claim  that  these  profits  ought,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  to  be  distributed  among  the  of- 
ficials of  the  Shipping  Board,  or  the  seamen 
who   operate   ships,   or   the   mechanics   who 


build  them.  These  men  work  for  their 
salaries  and  their  wages,  and  they  are  free 
to  obtain  other  employment  if  not  satisfied. 

Profits  in  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^'^^  United  States 
Public  Shipping  Board  happens  in  its 
immediate  operations  to  be  mak- 
ing money  is  due  to  conditions  which  are 
not  in  any  sense  created  by  the  employees  of 
the  Board,  or  the  mechanics  who  build  ships. 
In  some  years  the  United  States  Post  Office 
Department  shows  surplus  profits  above  cost 
of  operation  and  in  some  years  it  shows  de- 
ficits. No  one  has  hitherto  claimed  that  the 
profits,  when  there  are  such,  ought  to  be 
distributed  to  the  Post  Office  employees. 
These  profits  are  due  to  the  business  activi- 
ties of  the  patrons  of  the  Post  Office;  and 
not  to  the  meritorious  men  and  women  who 
handle  the  mails.  Much  less  has  it  ever  been 
proposed  that  the  losses  in  the  operation  of 
the  Post  Office  should  be  charged  against 
the  employees  and  deducted  from  their  sala- 
ries. If  the  railroads  become  a  public  prop- 
erty, whether  operated  directly  or  under 
lease,  it  would  be  necessary  to  put  their  em- 
ployees on  a  strict  civil-service  basis.  Every 
boy  in  the  United  States  would  have  an 
equal  opportunity  to  enter  railroad  service, 
and  promotion  would  have  to  be  strictly 
upon  merit.  Accident  insurance  and  retire- 
ment pensions  would  have  to  be  provided. 
The  system  itself  would  furnish  incentives 
for  faithfulness  and  efficiency.  The  un- 
faithful and  the  inefficient  would  of  neces- 
sity be  dropped.  If,  therefore,  the  roads  earn 
profits  or  if  they  encounter  losses,  the  great 
body  of  employees  would  be  deserving  neither 
of  praise  nor  of  blame.  Profits  and  losses 
would  be  due  to  the  business  conditions  in 
the  country,  and  to  rates  charged  for  trans- 
porting passengers  and  freight. 


Not  a 


The    advocates    of    the    Plumb 
Hopeful       plan   say   that  it   is  based   upon 

Outlook  ^1  •       •    1  r       •     • 

the  prmciple  or  giving  transpor- 
tation to  the  public  without  profit.  Consist- 
ency, then,  w^ould  require  that  the  unex- 
pected profits  of  one  year  should  be  held  to 
meet  the  unexpected  losses  of  another  year, 
rates  being  adjusted  on  the  average  to  make 
the  system  self-sustaining.  It  would  be  very 
difficult  to  make  the  system  earn  enough  for 
its  proper  maintenance  and  its  gradual  ex- 
tension, w^hile  also  paying  interest  on  the 
purchase  price  and  also  accumulating  a  sink- 
ing fund.  The  device  of  a  leasing  corpora- 
tion  would   not   keep   the    railroads   out   of 
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politics  nor  relieve  Congress  of  its  responsi- 
bility. It  would  be  necessary  to  provide 
for  a  revoking  of  the  lease  on  short  notice ; 
and  in  any  case  we  should  be  carrying  on 
the  business  of  steam-railroading  as  a  na- 
tional enterprise,  while  energetic  private 
competition  would  be  operating  ever-increas- 
ing systems  of  distribution  by  motor  trucks, 
by  electric  trolley  lines,  and  so  on.  Frankly, 
we  see  scanty  ground  for  the  hopes  of  Mr. 
Glenn  Plumb  and  his  supporters. 

False         When  people  are  uneasy  and  dis- 
Remedies  and  contcntcd,   thcv  are  very  apt  to 

Real  Euils  j  i       f  u 

endorse  some  proposal  of  a  pub- 
lic kind,  without  stopping  to  think  whether 
the  thing  advocated  is  remedial  or  not. 
What,  in  point  of  fact,  is  the  matter  with 
the  railroad  brotherhoods,  and  why  have 
they  committed  themselves  so  unthinkingly 
to  the  absurdities  of  the  Plumb  plan?  The 
answer  is  quite  simple.  Railroad  employees, 
like  millions  of  other  people,  have  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  rapid  increase  in  the  cost  of 
things  they  have  to  buy.  Through  pow^erful 
organization  and  remarkable  political  strat- 
egy,  they  had  secured  their  basic  eight-hour 
day,  with  very  considerable  increases  in 
money  wages.  The  mounting  costs  of  living, 
however,  had  promptly  overtaken  such  in- 
creases and  they  felt  themselves  no  better 
off  than  before.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
some  people,  railroad  employees  hate  strikes 
and  disorder,  and  the  leaders  of  railway 
unions,  like  Mr.  Stone  and  his  compeers, 
yearn  for  some  plan  which  will  provide  prop- 
erly for  the  welfare  of  the  men  and  obviate 
agitation.  Their  aims  and  motives  are  those 
of  first-class  American  citizens  who  wish  to 
see  their  families  live  in  comfort  and  their 
children  properly  instructed.  They  have 
seized  upon  the  Plumb  plan  as  something  of- 
fering the  promise  of  stability,  while  remedy- 
ing many  of  the  old  evils  of  capitalistic  rail- 
way management  and  control. 

u/*,  **i,        I^   ^ve   believed   that   the   Plumb 

What  the  i-  i         i         t.  t 

Men  Really  plan  would  accomplish  what  Mr. 
Warren  S.  Stone  thinks  it  will 
do.  we  should  certainly  not  oppose  it;  but 
it  does  not  appeal  to  us  as  a  timely  solution 
of  the  railway  problem.  What  the  railroad 
brotherhoods  really  want  is  stabilit}'  of  condi- 
tions, reasonable  hours  of  work,  and  good 
living  wages.  In  short,  they  wish  to  be  paid 
in  dollars  which  wnll  buy  a  normal  quantity 
of  food,  clothes,  fuel,  and  rent.  Elsewhere 
in  this  number  wt  are  publishing  a  very  im- 


portant article  by  Professor  Irving  Fisher, 
of  Yale  University,  and  another  by  Mr. 
Byron  Holt,  of  New  York,  upon  the  ter- 
rible evils  to  society  that  result  from  a  rapid 
change  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  nomi- 
nal measure  of  value.  Professor  Fisher  is 
bold  enough  to  propose  a  remedy.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  teaching  students  of  money 
and  finance  the  danger  of  relying  through 
long  periods  upon  a  precise  quantity  of  a 
single  commodity  as  a  standard  both  of  ex- 
change and  of  measurement.  At  different 
times  in  history  the  quantities  of  gold  or  of 
silver  comprising  such  a  unit  as  a  dollar  have 
been  somew^hat  altered.  Professor  Fisher  has 
a  scientific  prescription  for  using  gold  as  a 
support  of  credit,  while  using  a  composite 
factor  based  upon  the  price  of  numerous  use- 
ful articles  as  a  standard  for  value  measure- 
ment, that  is,  for  dollar-content. 


Iruing 


Professor    Fisher    believes    that 
Fisher's       undcr    his    plan    five    dollars    in 

Plan  ,  J 

wages  would  mean  an  average 
amount  of  potatoes,  sugar,  meat,  cotton  cloth, 
anthracite  coal,  house-rent,  and  so  on.  We 
do  not  ask  the  railway  unions  to  abandon 
the  Plumb  plan  if  they  wish  to  press  it  for 
public  acceptance;  but  we  would  suggest  to 
them,  as  something  much  more  pertinent  to 
their  present  predicament,  the  careful  study 
of    the    money    question    and    particularly   of 


KEEPING  HIM  AFTER  SCHOOL 
From  the  World  (New  York) 
[The  House  of  Representatives  had  agreed  to  take  a 
five  weeks'  vacation,  but  at  President  Wilson's  request 
this  was  given  up  in  order  that  Congress  might  deal 
with  the  situation  caused  by  rapidly  increasing  prices, 
industrial  unrest,  and  particularly  the  attitude  of  the 
railway  brotherhoods] 
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Professor  Fisher's  remedy  for  the  distress 
caused  by  increased  prices  in  the  ratio  of 
money  inflation.  Sooner  or  later,  we  have 
no  doubt,  something  much  more  scientific 
than  the  present  money  system  will  have  to 
be  adopted  in  order  that  nominal  wages  and 
real  wages  may  not  part  company  so  violent- 
ly. These  are  the  times  when  men  are  bold 
enough  to  adopt  important  innovations.  The 
gold  standard  no  longer  meets  the  world's 
needs  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  has  been 
subjected  since  the  demonetization  of  silver 
almost  half  a  century  ago.  The  wage-earn- 
ing classes,  in  spite  of  the  average  increase  in 
nominal  wages,  are  to  no  small  extent  the 
victims  of  price-changes  under  the  existing 
monetary  system.  Even  greater  sufferers  un- 
der that  system  are  the  schoolteachers,  the 
clergymen,  the  clerks  and  office  employees, 
and  others  whose  modest  fixed  salaries  have 
not  been  greatly  increased.  The  owners  of 
conservative  railroad  bonds  and  other  securi- 
ties— such  as  real-estate  mortgages  drawing  a 
low  rate  of  interest — are  also  sufferers  be- 
cause their  fixed  incomes  have  lost  half  of 
their  purchasing  power.  Why  not  try  to 
agree  upon  a  method  for  bringing  about  so 
desirable  a  reform? 

-    'Z  1       While  Professor  Fisher  is  doubt- 
Needs  Also    iess  right  m  attnbutmg  a  large 

Burden  Us  ^      r  ^i.  m      ^  u  •    u         •         ^^ 

part  of  the  evil  or  high  prices  to 
our  monetary  system,  he  would  doubtless 
agree  with  us  that  the  exceptional  faultiness 
of  the  present  money  standard  just  now  is 
due  to  its  inability  to  meet  abnormal  condi- 
tions. These  conditions,  of  course,  have  not 
been  produced  by  the  money  system,  but  by 
the  world  war.  Governments  acted  arbi- 
trarily to  suspend  the  ordinary  working  of 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Our  high 
prices  of  food  are  due  in  large  part  to  the 
exceptional  demands  still  made  upon  us  by 
Europe's  shortage.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  the  American  people  are  the  gain- 
ers by  Europe's  distress,  which  creates  an 
immense  nominal  balance  of  trade  in  our 
favor.  The  sooner  Europe  can  produce 
abundantly,  and  cease  to  subject  us  to  the  toil 
of  producing  these  great  export  supplies,  the 
better  off  we  shall  be.  We  are  permanently 
the  poorer  because  we  have  shipped  out  of 
the  country  so  much  of  the  phosphates  of  our 
soil  in  the  foodstuffs  we  have  been  exporting. 
We  have  been  shipping  away  the  iron  and 
copper  that  the  next  generation  will  need 
here  at  home.  The  best  help  we  can  render 
ourselves  is  to  aid  Europe  to  recover  its  full 
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volume   of   agricultural   and   industrial   pro- 
duction. 


Thrift 
still  a 
Virtue 


Meanwhile,  there  are  some  prac- 
tical ways  by  which  to  help  re- 
duce the  cost  of  living.  The 
Government's  attacks  upon  the  so-called 
"profiteers"  will  probably  have  helped  to 
lower  the  prices  of  a  few  commodities  at  a 
few  market  points;  but  in  the  main  these 
efforts  will  amount  to  little.  The  Govern- 
m.ent's  own  policies,  due  to  war  emergency, 
have  been  many  times  more  responsible  for 
the  high  prices  than  the  misconduct  of  mer- 
chants. To  some  extent  the  situation  can 
be  remedied  by  those  members  of  the  com- 
munity who  can  afford  to  withdraw  patron- 
age from  the  profiteers.  If  those  who  can 
manage  to  get  along  with  their  present  sup- 
plies of  clothing  will  be  content  for  a  time 
to  wear  their  old  suits,  mended  shoes,  and 
last  year's  hats,  there  will  soon  be  a  resump- 
tion of  the  normal  relation  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  prices  will  be  less  prohibitory 
for  those  who  are  compelled  to  buy  shoes  in 
order  that  their  children  may  go  to  school. 
It  happens  that  the  prosperous  people  have 
been  spending  too  freely  in  some  directions. 
We  believe  in  keeping  trade  good,  and  we 
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also  believe  that  higher  price  levels  are  with 
us  to  stay  for  a  long  time ;  but  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  trade  is  really  helped  by  extrava- 
gance, and  we  do  believe  that  business  will 
be  promoted  by  the  practice  of  thrift  and 
economy.  Reckless  spending,  regardless  of 
prices,  does  not  conduce  to  real  prosperity. 

«'iii,    -i       ..A  much  better  wav,  however,  to 

Abundance       i     i         i  .  .         'i  i 

Will  Bring  help  the  Situation  than  mere  ab- 
stention  from  purchase  or  from 
patronizing  profiteers  is  to  be  found  in  the 
increase  of  production  all  along  the  line. 
High  cost  of  living  generally  means  scarcity 
of  production  relative  to  reasonable  demand 
for  purposes  of  consumption.  Efficiency  and 
good-will  in  making  every  industry  produce 
its  utmost  is  the  thing  that  will  best  meet 
the  demands  of  labor  for  better  real  wages. 
There  should  be  an  end  of  strikes  and  lock- 
outs, and  an  earnest  effort  to  cooperate  in 
producing  textiles,  shoes,  building  materials, 
and  all  kinds  of  foods. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Andrew  Car- 

r.    arnegiea    ^'^  OCCUrred  AugUSt    1  1 .   at  thc 

moment  when  the  problems  or 
capital  and  labor  were  under  most  acute  dis- 
cussion. IVIr.  Carnegie  was  In  his  eighty- 
fourth  year  and  for  a  long  time  he  had  de- 


voted his  efforts  wholly  to  philanthropy.  He 
was  one  of  the  two  or  three  most  conspicuous 
examples  of  great  wealth  rapidly  accumu- 
lated through  the  exceptional  conditions  of 
the  last  generation.  He  had  made  his  way 
courageously  as  a  boy,  and  had  earned  pro- 
motion as  a  young  railroad  telegrapher  until 
he  became  a  railroad  official  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh district,  knowing  all  the  conditions 
having  to  do  with  the  transportation  of  Iron 
and  steel  products.  He  associated  himself 
with  steel  men  of  technical  and  financial 
ability  and  built  up  a  great  business  for  the 
Carnegie  Company.  There  came  a  period 
of  rapid  merging  of  steel  works  Into  consoli- 
dated groups.  An  option  was  obtained  from 
Air.  Carnegie  and  his  associates  for  the  Car- 
negie works  at  what  was  deemed  an  exceed- 
ingly high  price,  let  us  say  $100,000,000. 
The  holders  of  this  option  did  not  succeed 
in  completing  the  purchase.  It  was  perhaps 
a  year  later,  when  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  was  being  formed  through  the 
merger  of  a  number  of  large  units,  that  it 
was  discovered  that  the  Carnegie  Company, 
would  be  an  aggressive  competitor.  It  was 
necessary  to  the  plans  of  the  steel  trust  to 
buy  the  Carnegie  plant  and  business  on  Mr. 
Carnegie's  own  terms,  which  were  now  in- 
creased some  fourfold. 

1/   4.  u,    ,^i.     The    late    Mr.    Pierpont    Mor- 

Vast  Wealth  ^ 

and  Its  gan,  who  had  the  courage  to  do 
things  in  a  large  way,  met  Mr. 
Carnegie's  terms  and  conditions.  Mr.  Car- 
negie and  his  associates  received  some  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  in  five  per  cent. 
first  mortgage  bonds,  and  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  set  forth  upon  its  remark- 
able career  of  good  management  and  great 
prosperity.  Mr.  Carnegie  fully  realized 
that  the  vastness  of  his  wealth  was  due  to 
exceptional  circumstances  and  not  chiefly  to 
personal  efforts.  He  had  shown  In  early  life 
the  qualities  which  were  bound  to  bring  him 
success ;  and  it  was  largely  accidental  that 
along  with  personal  success  he  was  also  In 
control  of  an  immense  fixed  income.  He 
desired  to  give  back  his  wealth  to  the  coun- 
try whose  industry  and  resources  had  made 
such  wealth  possible.  He  disclosed  an  In- 
tense interest  In  the  public  welfare.  He  told 
American  men  of  wealth  that  they  had  no 
moral  right  to  tie  up  great  fortunes  and  pass 
them  on  to  their  children  and  grandchil- 
dren ;  and  he  proceeded  resolutely  to  dispose 
of  his  wealth  in  his  own  lifetime  while  cre- 
ating a  series  of  beneficent  institutions  that 
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should   go  on    rendering   public   service   for 
a  long  time  to  come. 

.,  ,  ^,         He  endowed  scientific  research; 

Notable  i  i  i       i  r  \ 

Public  blazed  the  way  tor  the  proper 
support  of  the  teaching  profes- 
sion ;  helped  to  endow  many  coTleges  and 
universities;  and,  most  notably,  induced  a 
great  number  of  cities  and  towns  to  support 
public  libraries  by  providing  the  requisite 
buildings.  He  did  much  to  encourage  the 
Pan-American  idea  by  paying  for  the  beauti- 
ful building  of  the  Pan-American  Union  at 
Washington.  He  was  an  international 
figure,  and  a  generous  benefactor  of  his  na- 
tive Scotland.  He  was  a  friend  and  asso- 
ciate of  the  leading  public  men  of  Great 
Britain  and  America.  He  gave  money  muni- 
ficently for  the  endowment  of  efforts  to 
promote  international  peace,  and  he  erected 
a  fine  building  at  the  Hague  for  the  housing 
of  the  Arbitration  Tribunal.  He  created 
great  establishments  for  polytechnic  instruc- 
tion at  Pittsburgh  in  recognition  of  his 
career  in  that  city  as  a  manufacturer.  As 
he  grew  older  and  his  strength  failed,  he  re- 


alized that  he  could  not  continue  U)  give 
assiduous  attention  to  his  philanthropies,  and 
he  created  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  of 
which  Mr.  Elihu  Root  i^  the  President,  with 
an  endowment  exceeding  $100,000,000  in 
the  hands  of  a  board  clothed  with  wide  dis- 
cretion, within  the  general  spheres  of  use- 
fulness that  Mr.  Carnegie  had  previously 
selected.  Quite  apart  from  his  wealth,  he 
had  made  himself  a  personality  of  great  and 
deserved  influence  by  reason  of  his  shrewd- 
ness, intelligence,  strong  convictions,  and 
public  spirit. 


Capita. 

as  a 
Servant 


Q  Brown  Brothers 

MR.    CARNEGIE    IN    THE   LIBRARY    OF    HIS 
NEW   YORK    HOME 


It  is  not  likely  that  circum- 
stances will  in  the  future  pro- 
duce many  fortunes  equal  to 
that  of  Mr.  Carnegie;  but  in  any  case  his 
gospel  of  responsibility  has  influenced  many 
other  possessors  of  large  wealth.  As  the 
situation  stands  to-day  in  the  world,  the  or- 
dinary working  man  is  in  much  greater  dan- 
ger from  the  extreme  socialists  than  from 
the  capitalists.  The  capitalistic  system  has 
had  its  great  evils;  but  it  has  also  had  its 
supreme  merits.  Its  violent  destruction 
means  general  poverty  and  distress.  It  is 
likely  to  be  a  long  time  before  anything  can 
be  substituted  for  the  private  ownership  and 
control  of  productive  capital  that  would  be 
eflBcient  enough  to  justify  the  change.  Great 
social  and  democratic  progress  is  possible, 
without  destroying  the  continuity  of  the  ex- 
isting system.  There  can,  however,  be 
many  modifications  which  will  improve  the 
average  condition  of  workers,  remove  the 
extremes  of  poverty  and  wealth,  and  pre- 
serve the  private  initiative  that  has  been  as- 
sociated with  Anglo-Saxon  progress. 

The  President  ^"  a  messagc  to  Congress,  which 
on  ['Cost  Of  President  Wilson  delivered  in 
'"'"^  person  on  August  8,  the  whole 
subject  of  high  prices  and  remedies  was  re- 
viewed with  broad  grasp  of  the  situation. 
Mr.  Wilson  correctly  attributed  the  greater 
part  of  the  trouble  to  European  conditions 
which  can  be  better  aided  when  peace  is 
finally  and  completely  secured.  Meanwhile, 
the  President  advocated  various  methods  to 
prevent  the  hoarding  and  monopolizing  of 
food  products.  He  recommended  making 
Government  food  control  a  permanent  pol- 
icy. He  proposed  also  a  system  of  Federal 
licenses  for  corporations  engaging  in  inter- 
state commerce,  so  that  fair  practices  may  be 
prescribed  in  the  terms  of  the  license,  and 
violators  may  be  excluded  from  the  chan- 
nels of  trade.  Finally,  Mr.  Wilson  urged 
that  this  is  no  time  for  strikes  or  for  curtail- 
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(c)  Underwood  &  Underwood 

HON.    JULIUS    H.    BARXES,   OF   DULUTH,    UNITED 
STATES    WHEAT   DIRECTOR 

CSIt.  Barnes,  who  had  long  been  known  as  one  of  the 
foremost  grain  merchants  of  the  world  and  an  authority 
upon  water  and  rail  transportation,  became  head  of  the 
Grain  Corporation  when  Mr.  Hoover's  food  control  was 
established.  Recently  President  Wilson  made  Mr.  Barnes 
also  United  States  Wheat  Director,  in  control  of  the 
great  project  of  handling  the   1919  crop) 


ing  production,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  time 
for  the  largest  possible  output  of  useful  com- 
modities of  every  kind.  Following  this  mes- 
sage, the  Department  of  Justice  and  other 
branches  of  the  Government  became  exceed- 
ingly active  throughout  the  country  in  an  en- 
deavor to  break  up  combinations  in  restraint 
of  trade  and  to  stop  hoarding  and  improper 
enhancement  of  prices,  especially  as  relates 
to  food  supplies.  The  wheat  crop  has  fallen 
far  short  of  the  glowing  prospects  of  May, 
although  it  still  proves  to  be  large.  The 
Government  handling  of  this  $2,000,000,000 
staple,  in  the  face  of  unprecedented  world 
demand,  could  not  escape  criticism  ;  but  prob- 
ably no  other  man  could  have  managed  the 
business  more  ably  than  Mr.  Julius  H. 
Barnes.  There  is  always  complaint  about 
grading,  and  the  farmer  seldom  gets  the  high 
price  fixed.  Nobody  knows  what  course 
wheat  prices  would  take  if  the  Government 
guaranty  and  control  were  removed. 


Debating       ^^^  President  managed  to  make 
^the  it   plain    in    his   address   on   eco- 

Treaty  •  ...  , 

nomic  conditions  that  a  prompt 
ratification  of  the  peace  treaty  by  the  Senate 
would  be  the  most  valuable  of  all  remedies. 
He  had  earlier  adopted  the  policy  of  calling 
in  Republican  Senators  from  day  to  day  in 
order  to  answer  questions  regarding  various 
provisions  of  the  pending  treat\\  It  may  be 
said  with  confidence  that  as  the  great  debate 
has  proceeded,  both  in  Congress  and  outside, 
the  countr\^  is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
the  acceptance  of  the  treaty,  including  the 
League  of  Nations.  If  the  treaty  should  be 
ratified  precisely  as  submitted  by  Mr.  Wil- 
son, it  is  not  likely  that  there  w^ould  be  wide- 
spread dissatisfaction.  It  has  been  evident, 
however,  from  the  beginning,  that  the  requi- 
site two-thirds  vote  In  the  Senate  could  not 
be  obtained  for  the  treaty  without  some 
amendments,  or  the  adoption  of  some  memo- 
randum of  reservations  or  Interpretations. 
Mr.  Taft,  who  has  been  the  most  active  na- 
tional leader  in  the  advocacy  of  the  accept- 
ance of  the  League  of  Nations,  announced 
late  1n  July  his  willingness  to  accept  six  res- 
ervations. 

The  first  of  these  Taft  amend- 
Proprosed     ^lents   provIdcs   for   possible   re- 

tirement  from  the  League  upon 
due  notice.  The  second  (which  has  made  a 
great  stir  In  the  Canadian  press)  opposes  the 
representation  of  self-governing  colonies  on 
the  council  of  the  League  where  the  home 
Government  Is  duly  represented.  The  third 
reserves  for  Congress  freedom  to  act  in  every 
case  under  Article  X,  which  relates  to  the 
employment  of  force  for  guaranteeing  the  va- 
rious members  of  the  League.  The  fourth 
specifies  immigration  and  tariffs  as  domestic 
questions  not  to  be  submitted  to  the  League. 
The  fifth  relates  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as 
an  American  affair.  The  sixth  gives  due 
notice  of  withdrawal  from  the  League  in  ten 
years,  without  waiving  the  right  to  with- 
draw sooner.  Several  days  later  Hon. 
Charles  E.  Hughes  suggested  four  reserva- 
tions to  prevent  "sacrificing  essential  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States."  The  four  Hughes 
reservations  are  similar  to  those  of  Mr.  Taft, 
and  are  In  keeping  with  the  views  of  Mr. 
Elihu  Root  as  previously  set  forth.  There 
has  been  a  difference  of  opinion  whether 
these  points  that  a  group  of  Republican 
Senators  wish  to  adopt  should  take  the  form 
of  amendments  to  the  document  itself  or 
should  be  expressed  in  an  accompanying  reso- 
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lutlon.  It  Avas  said  last  month  to  be  prob- 
able that  Mr.  Wilson,  who  naturally  arjjucs 
for  the  treaty  as  it  stands,  would  accept 
modifications  as  to  Article  X,  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  and  possible  withdrawal  from  the 
League,  and  prompt  action  seemed  probable. 


The 


Mr.  Wilson  had  originally  in- 
Proposed  tended  to  withhold  the  treaty 
Alliance  providing  for  military  alliance 
with  France  and  Great  Britain  in  support  of 
France  until  after  the  adoption  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  and  League.  The  Senate,  however, 
desired  to  have  the  supplemental  treaty  in 
hand,  and  it  was  accordingly  submitted  by 
the  President  on  July  29.  Mr.  Wilson's 
argument  in  its  favor  turns  largely  upon 
the  traditional  relations  of  the  United  States 
and  France  as  having  their  origin  in  the  aid 
given  by  Lafayette  and  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  our  efforts  for  independence.  Un- 
doubtedly it  would  be  the  sentiment  of  the 
American  people  that  the  results  of  the  great 
war,  in  which  France  has  borne  so  much, 
should  be  firmly  supported.  At  great  sacri- 
fice the  United  States  went  to  the  aid  of 
France  and  brought  the  war  to  an  end. 
Americans  do  not  propose  that  a  peace  thus 
obtained  shall  be  flagrantly  upset.  But  con- 
ditions will  have  to  be  met  when  they  arise. 
Congress  and  the  American  people  w^ould  in- 
sist upon  determining  the  manner  and  method 
of  military  or  naval  intervention  at  the  time, 
if  this  should  be  made  necessary  by  future 


MAKING    IT    EASY    TO    GET    ABOARD 
From  the  Dispatch  (Columbus,  Ohio) 

[This  humorous  cartoon  represents  Mr.  Taft  as  a 
modern  Noah,  providing  a  raft  by  means  of  which  the 
Republican  elephant  may  enter  the  ark  of  President 
Wilson's  League  of  Nations.  Close  observers  will  see 
that  the  Democratic  donkey  is  already  on  board] 
Sept.— 2 


TO   GUARANTEE   THE   VICTORY 
From  the  World  (New  York) 

events.  Special  written  treaties  of  alliance 
of  this  kind  are  not  in  accord  w^ith  American 
policy;  yet  the  spirit  and  the  purpose  of  this 
treaty  with  France  are  in  logical  accord  with 
the  course  that  we  have  pursued  since  we 
entered  the  war  more  than  two  years  ago.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  an  unw^ritten  alliance 
would  serve  France  more  truly  than  the 
adoption  of  a  formal  treaty.  This  is  a  ques- 
tion open  to  frank  discussion.  America  has 
no  intention  of  repudiating  the  friendship 
which  it  has  already  exhibited  in  such  un- 
precedented measure. 

j^  ^^        The  question  of  Japan's  relations 
and  to   China   at   Kiao-Chou  and   in 

the  province  of  Shantung  has 
continued  to  be  discussed  in  the  American 
press  and  in  the  United  States  Senate  with 
a  carelessness  of  assertion  that  can  hardly 
contribute  to  the  strengthening  of  American 
influence  in  any  quarter.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  are  equally  friendly  in  their 
sentiment  toward  Japan  and  toward  China. 
They  would  be  glad  to  see  China  show  a 
political  unity  and  dignity  commensurate 
with  the  greatness  and  importance  of  the 
Chinese  people.  If  China  prefers  internal 
discord,  she  will  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  the 
councils  of  the  nations.  Japan  is  a  much 
smaller  country,  but  resolute  in  purpose  and 
farsighted  in  statesmanship.  Japan's  partic- 
ular object  is  to  obtain  desperately  needed 
supplies  of  coal  and  iron  from  China,  in 
order  to  maintain  and  develop  her  industries. 
She  is  retaining  the  control  of  the  Shantung 
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railway  and  the  iron  mines ;  and  it  is  for 
the  sake  of  these  economic  enterprises  that 
she  intends  to  "have  and  to  hold"  a  terminal 
port  at  Kiao-Chou.  She  has  no  other  inter- 
ests, and  has  no  political  aims  in  the  province 
of  Shantung  beyond  the  securing  of  economic 
advantages.  If  there  had  been  less  secret 
diplomacy,  and  a  much  greater  effort  to  pro- 
ceed in  friendly  accord  with  the  Chinese 
rather  than  in  hidden  understandings  with 
great  European  governments,  Japanese  states- 
manship would  have  been  more  true  to  its 
standards  of  enlightenment.  The  best  policy 
for  the  United  States  is  to  work  in  the  closest 
possible  harmony  with  both  Japan  and  China, 
and  to  help  find  a  way  to  harmonize  the 
interests  and  policies  of  these  tvvo  great  na- 
tions. Japanese  economic  enterprise  and 
leadership  can  be  of  great  value  to  the  Chi- 
nese;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  good- 
will of  the  Chinese  people  is  indispensable 
to  the  future  of  Japan.  Mr.  ^Vilson  seems 
to  be  satisfied  with  Japanese  assurances  as 
now  given. 

,,    ,  o     .      It  would  be  rather  irritating,  if 

Uncle  Sam  s       .  .  ^ 

Unwelcome     it  Were  not  so  amusing,  to  note 

Benevolence       ^i  ^^-       j         r   ^v  •„ 

the  attitude  or  the  press  in  vari- 
ous foreign  countries  towards  long-suffering 
and  good-tempered  "Uncle  Sam."  America 
(as  being  fair-minded  and  disinterested)  is 
besieged  to  help  adjust  a  hundred  problems 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  But  the  moment 
Uncle  Sam  accepts  such  an  invitation,  and 
points  out  some  reasonable  ground  of  settle- 
ment, he  finds  himself  thoroughly  abused  as 
a  meddler  interfering  in  matters  with  which 


MONGOLIA  /"   f     I 


^  too    loo     joo    400     yoo 


he  has  no  proper  concern.  Obviously,  one 
expects  a  judge  to  be  disinterested;  but  also, 
obviously,  one  expects  the  losing  litigant  to 
hate  the  judge.  Whenever  Uncle  Sam  in- 
timates that  he  would  be  delighted  to  stay 
at  home  and  mind  his  own  affairs,  every 
country  in  Europe  is  highly  indignant  and 
denounces  American  selfishness,  looking  with 
bitter  envy  upon  American  prosperity.  No 
other  country  has  ever  risen  to  such  ideal- 
istic heights  as  has  America  in  the  past  two 
years.  It  has  given  some  Americans  a 
shock  to  find  so  different  a  spirit  elsewhere. 
When  one  assumes  the  role  of  a  benefactor, 
he  puts  himself  in  the  wrong  if  he  ceases  to 
pursue  the  paths  of  self-sacrifice  and  gener- 
osity. Europe's  gratitude  to  America  finds 
its  expression  chiefly  in  the  firm  reliance 
upon  favors  yet  to  come.  It  has  been  pro- 
ducing something  of  a  reaction  in  America 
to  discover  that  other  countries  expect  us 
.  to  continue  in  courses  of  lofty  altruism  while 
they  do  not  for  their  part  feel  obliged  to 
follow  our  example.  Each  European  na- 
tion feels  that  its  chief  duty  is  to  advance  its 
own  interests,  with  the  help  of  the  United 
States.  The  more  unselfish  the  attitude  of 
America,  the  more  practicable  it  becomes  for 
each  of  these  other  countries  to  pursue  its 
own  aims.  Nevertheless,  Uncle  Sam  has 
chosen  the  missionary  role ;  and  he  cannot 
withdraw  from  it  without  incurring  danger 
as  well  as  disgrace.  Europe's  difficulties  are 
so  acute,  compared  with  ours,  that  "to  un- 
derstand is  to  excuse." 

Great  Britain  continues  to 
situations  Struggle  with  economic  condi- 
tions, and  the  area  of  labor  dis- 
putes has  been  greatly  widened  by  so  grave 
a  menace  as  the  new  striking  habit  on 
the  part  of  public  employees.  Considerable 
bodies  of  policemen  in  London  and  in  Liv- 
erpool a  few  weeks  ago  actually  challenged 
the  Government  by  going  on  strike.  Their 
movement  was  ill-advised,  because  military 
force  was  available  for  keeping  order ;  and 
the  strikers  were  peremptorily  shut  out  with 
no  hope  of  reinstatement.  The  coal  miners 
of  Yorkshire  were  still  on  a  determined 
strike  as  these  comments  were  written,  and 
the  miners  continue  to  demand  the  national- 
ization of  the  coal  industry-.  The  collapse 
of  the  policemen's  strike  was  due  in  part  to 
the  decision  of  the  National  Union  of  Rail- 
waymen,  of  which  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas  is  the 
head,  not  to  call  a  general  strike  to  support 
the  "bobbies."  Liverpool,  besides  having  a 
majority    of    the    policemen    on    strike,    had 
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been  greatly  suffering  from  a  protracted 
street  railroad  tie-up.  Although  the  present 
Lloyd  George  government  lias  so  large  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  a 
result  of  the  general  election  of  last  De- 
cember, it  is  not  unlikeh^  that  the  conditions 
of  the  country  may  bring  about  another 
general  election  in  the  near  future.  It  has 
been  predicted  that  the  Labor  Party  would 
come  into  power;  but  while  labor  is  making 
great  advances  in  the  securing  of  its  de- 
mands, there  is  likely  to  be  some  reaction  in 
England  against  an  attitude  savoring  too 
much  of  Bolshevism. 


Prince  of 
Wales  in 
America 


On  August  5  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  heir  to  the  British 
throne,  sailed  from  Portsmouth 
for  Canada  on  the  cruiser  Renown,  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  war  period  it  was  freely 
said  in  England  that  crowns  were  at  a  dis- 
count and  that  the  institution  of  royalty 
would  disappear  everywhere  with  the  new 
era  to  follow  the  great  conflict.  It  is  true 
that  the  militant  autocrats  of  three  great 
European  Empires,  and  various  lesser  royal- 
ties, have  witnessed  the  tragic  end  of  their 
dynasties;  but  the  British  throne  appears  to 
be  stronger  now  than  it  was  five  years  ago. 
King  George  is  a  democratic  sovereign  whose 
throne  is  not  menaced  by  any  party  or  ele- 
ment. The  Prince  of  Wales  bore  his  part 
as  a  soldier  manfully,  and  is  liked  and  es- 
teemed wherever  the  British  flag  floats.     His 


VISCOUNT    GREY    OF    FALLODOX,,     FORMERLY     SIR 

EDWARD   GREY 

(Who  will  come  to  the  United  States  as  temporary 
ambassador) 

welcome  in  British  North  America  was  as 
loyal  and  hearty  as  could  have  been  wished, 
and  a  most  friendly  greeting  was  awaiting 
him  when  he  should  cross  the  line  and  visit 


A  GROUP  OF  STRIKING  ENGLISH  COAL  MINERS 
(Next  to  the  Irish  Sinn  Feiners,  these  coal  workers  hav  e  occasioned  the  most  disturbance   in   the   British  Islands 

since  the  ending  of  the  war) 
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IN  NEW  YORK  WITH  THE  MEMBERS  OF  HIS  SUITE.  ON  OCCASION  OF  HIS  VISIT  TO  AMERICA  IN   1860 

(From  an  original  photograph  copyrighted  by  the  Review  of  Reviews  Company) 


the  United  States.  Major  George  Haven 
Putnam,  whose  frequent  sojourns  in  England 
keep  him  exceptionally  well  informed,  and 
who  is  the  active  head  of  the  American  half 
of  the  society  known  as  the  "English-Speak- 
ing Union,"  has  written  for  this  number  of 
the  Review  a  timely  article  on  the  status  of 
the  British  royal  family  and  incidentally 
upon  Anglo-American  relations.  The  late 
King  Edward,  grandfather  of  the  present 
visitor,  was  the  guest  of  the  United  States 
when  he  was  himself  a  boyish  Prince  of 
Wales  in  1860.  The  event  was  notable,  and 
its  subsequent  influence  is  not  to  be  minim- 
ized. It  was  only  a  short  time  afterwards 
that  the  Queen  and  her  Consort  helped 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  find  a  way  to  tide  over 
a  crisis  and  keep  the  peace. 

The  political  pot  was  boiling  in 
Canadian  Canada  during  the  Prince's 
visit.  The  Liberal  Party  had 
been  holding  a  great  convention  which  called 
together  many  hundreds — perhaps  thou- 
sands— of  delegates  from  every  part  of  the 
Dominion.  The  object  of  the  several  days' 
meeting  was  to  choose  a  permanent  leader  to 
succeed  the  venerable  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier. 
They  had  also  to  consider  the  chief  planks  of 
a  party  platform  and  to  put  themselves  in 
fighting  order  for  a  general   election  which 


is  likely  to  come  in  the  not  distant  future. 
Several  very  prominent  men,  including  such 
a  distinguished  veteran  as  Mr.  Fielding, 
were  nominated  for  the  leadership ;  but  the 
choice  fell  upon  a  j^oung  man  well  known  in 
the  United  States,  Hon.  W.  L.  Mackenzie 
King.  About  twenty  years  ago  Mackenzie 
King,  having  graduated  at  Toronto,  held 
post-graduate  fellowships,  first  at  Chicago 
and  then  at  Harvard.  Returning  to  Canada, 
he  spent  some  fourteen  years  in  official  posi- 
tions relating  to  labor,  immigration,  indus- 
trial problems  and  social  welfare.  In  1914 
he  came  to  New  York  at  the  instance  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  to  study  the  prob- 
lems of  labor  and  industrial  society,  and  he 
carried  on  his  valuable  inquiries  until  the 
beginning  of  last  year,  when  war  work  ab- 
sorbed the  energies  and  resources  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation.  Mr.  King  is  in  his 
forty-fifth  year  and  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
petent authorities  in  the  world  upon  the 
problems  that  are  uppermost  in  this  recon- 
struction period. 


An 
Advanced 
Platform 


The  Canadian  Liberals,  under 
Mr.  King's  leadership,  will  seek  to 
establish  close  economic  relations 
through  reciprocity  with  the  United  States, 
while  also  favoring  low  tariffs  as  against 
Great    Britain.      The    Ottawa    convention 
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endorsed  various  social  reform  policies  such 
as  old  age  pensions,  and  it  declared  in  favor 
of  giving  to  Labor  some  representation  in  the 
management  of  the  Dominion  Government's 
railways.  Some  of  the  proposals  on  behalf 
of  the  western  Canadian  farmers  are  for 
state  elevators  and  other  institutions  like 
those  that  North  Dakota  has  undertaken. 
Mackenzie  King  understands  the  United 
States  exceptionally  well,  and  realizes  that 
the  political,  social  and  economic  destinies  of 
the  Canadian  people  are  North-American 
rather  than  European. 

The  helping  hand  of  the  United 
Cross         States  has  been  extended  of  late 

Aspirations       ^        C'U       '        '  j*         ^*  J 

to  biberia  m  one  direction  and 
to  the  Caucasus  and  Armenia  in  the  other. 
We  are  publishing  in  this  number  of  the 
Review  a  remarkable  statement  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Red  Cross  societies  under 
American  leadership  in  the  form  of  an  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Davison.  Those  who  have 
feared  that  the  military  menace  to  civiliza- 
tion was  to  be  followed  by  the  menace  of 


THE    PRINCE    OF    WALES 

(Talking   to   his   tenants   in   the    Duchy    of   Cornwall    on 
occasion  of  a  recent  visit) 


HON,     W.     L.     MACKENZIE     KING 

(Who    succeeds    Sir   Wilfrid    Laurier   as    leader    of    the 
Canadian    Liberal   Party) 

fanatical  and  violent  anarchy  will  find  some 
hope  in  Mr.  Davison's  outline  of  the  noble 
program  of  the  Red  Cross.  We  have  faith 
to  believe  that  the  tw^o  kinds  of  evil  menace 
may  be  abated,  and  that  enlightened  pro- 
grams of  reconstruction,  inspired  by  good 
will  and  guided  by  the  best  scientific  knowl- 
edge may  go  far  to  alleviate  the  world's 
distress. 

,-    .  „        Meanwhile,     one    of     the    most 

Mexico  .  '     , 

—What  chaotic  and  distressful  regions  of 
the  entire  W'Orld  is  to  be  found 
in  our  immediate  proximity.  Mexico  needs 
our  help  and  does  not  know^  how  to  obtain  it, 
while  w^e  on  our  part  seem  unable  to  find  a 
constructive  plan  upon  which  to  demonstrate 
our  desire  to  be  a  friendly  and  helpful  neigh- 
bor. It  is  useless  to  find  fault  with  the 
Mexican  people  as  a  whole.  The  mischief 
makers  who  dominate  Mexican  politics 
through  virtual  brigandage  are  a  fraction  of 
one  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The 
masses  are  too  ignorant  for  self-government. 
Various  office-holders  and  editors  \vere  un- 
doubtedly bribed  for  small  sums  by  German 
agents  during  the  war.  The  best  men  of 
Mexico  have  had  no  chance  as  against  the 
revolutionary  leaders.  At  Washington  w^e 
have  tried  the  plan  of  encouraging  first  one 
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ONLY    TWEXTY-THREE    LITTLE    DISTURBANCES     NOW 

peace:    "Well,    the   lid    is   on    the    main   crater    tight 
enough  to  celebrate" 

From    the    Star    (Montreal,    Canada) 

military  revolutionist  and  then  another. 
Nothing  but  misery  comes  to  Mexico  from 
every  one  of  these  "men  on  horseback."  It  is 
time,  perhaps,  that  we  tried  backing  another 
element  representing  Mexican  education, 
professional  life,  and  solid  business  character. 
We  are  in  danger  of  drifting  to  a  military 
intervention  which  is  far  from  the  wishes  of 
the  real  American  public  and  would  be  most 
unfortunate.  Surely  there  must  be  a  better 
way  to  help  the  poor  Mexicans  than  to  in- 
vade their  country  and  make  war.  We  are 
publishing  a  very  lucid  article  in  the  present 
number  by  Miss  Agnes  Laut,  after  much  in- 
vestigation, recounting  the  critical  conditions 
in  Mexico.  Next  month  we  hope  to  present 
the  outlines  of  a  constructive  policy  that 
might  prove  remedial.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  immediate  task  before  the  Gov- 
ernment and  people  of  the  United  States,  as 
regards  external  afltairs,  is  to  find  a  way  to 
help  the  Mexican  people  to  cement  bonds  of 
permanent  friendship  between  the  two 
countries. 


In 


The     situation     in     Continental 
Eastern        Europc     has     continued     to     be 
difficult ;  and   it   is  not,   for   the 
time  being,  under  control  by  the  wise  heads 
of  the  Peace  Conference.     Mr.  Simonds  con- 
tributes  to    this   number   of    the   Review   a 


cogent  analysis  of  the  political  complications 
in  the  former  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  and 
in  the  Balkan  countries  and  Turkey.  He 
shows  that  as  yet  the  principal  Allies, 
through  the  agency  of  the  Peace  Conference, 
have  not  been  able  to  exercise  firm  mastery. 
It  does  not  follow  of  necessity  that  the  pro- 
posed League  of  Nations  would  be  futile 
and  helpless ;  but  we  are  compelled  to  see 
that  the  world  has  not  yet  settled  down  to  a 
peace  basis,  and  that  anxious  times  are 
ahead.  The  United  States  must  soon  de- 
cide whether  or  not  it  will  assume  over- 
sight in  whole  or  in  part  of  the  peoples  of 
Turkey.  Undoubtedly  this  country  will  re- 
fuse to  accept  "mandatories"  arranged  mere- 
ly to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  European 
powers  that  are  seeking  slices  of  the  old 
Turkish  Empire.  It  would  be  quite  possible 
to  assume  oversight  of  the  affairs  of  all  the 
peoples  of  an  undivided  Turkey,  with  sole 
reference  to  the  welfare  of  those  peoples, 
whether  Turkish,  Armenian,  Greek  or 
Arabian ;  but  America  should  not  for  a  mo- 
ment consider  any  relationship  to  Turkish 
affairs  in  connection  with  a  scheme  for  the 
partitioning  of  Turkey. 

o        .     ..     The  Peace  Conference  at  Paris 

Reconstruction    .       .  i       r    •        i    i 

a  Hard  IS  far  f rom  the  end  of  its  labors, 
although  the  German  settlement 
diverted  attention,  and  the  dragging  on  of 
the  Austrian  treaty  did  not  focus  the  world's 
interest.  This  treaty  was  to  have  been 
signed  on  August  6,  but  the  Austrian  dele- 
gates begged  for  certain  modifications  and 
further  delays  ensued.  Austria  has  asked 
for  a  lightening  of  the  financial  burdens  im- 
posed in  the  treaty,  and  for  a  definite  dis- 
tribution of  the  required  indemnities  among 
the  former  units  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire.  Recent  Hungarian  experiences  are 
duly  recounted  in  Mr.  Simonds'  brilliant 
article.  Outside  of  Russia,  the  Bolshevist 
menace  seems  to  have  met  its  deserved  fate. 
But  in  Russia  Admiral  Kolchak  has  been 
driven  far  back ;  and  for  the  present,  Lenine, 
Trotzky  and  the  "Reds"  seem  to  be  gaining 
rather  than  losing.  "Reconstruction"  has 
begun,  but  it  is  proving  itself  a  painful 
process.  Germany  and  France  are  each 
trying  hard  to  revive  business  activities, 
and  unhappy  Germans  by  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  are  preparing  to  migrate 
from  Europe  to  Latin  America  and  else- 
where. 


©  Undenvood  &  Underwood 

THE  NEW  GERMAN  CABINET  IN  SESSION 

(This  photograph  was  taken  at  a  recent  sitting  of  the  German  cabinet  in  the  Weimar  Castle.  From  left  to  right, 
the  members  are:  Noske,  Minister  of  Defense;  Bell,  Minister  of  Railways;  Schlicke,  Minister  of  Labor;  Dr.  Bauer, 
Chancellor  [standing];  Dr.  Albert,  Under  State  Secretary;  Mathias  Erzberger,  Minister  of  Finance;  Mueller, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  Wissell,  Minister  of  Economics,   and   Giesberts,   Postal   Minister) 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 

{From  July   75  to   August  15,  IQI9) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

July  15. — The  Senate  adopts  a  resolution  call- 
ing upon  the  President  for  a  copy  of  a  treaty 
alleged  to  have  been  entered  into  between  Ger- 
many and  Japan  before  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  House  repasses  the  Sundry  Civil  appro- 
priation bill  (vetoed  by  the  President),  increasing 
the  provision  for  disabled  soldiers  from  $6,000,- 
000   to  $14,000,000. 

July  17. — The  Senate  adopts  a  resolution  call- 
ing upon  the  President  for  a  copy  of  a  letter  ex- 
pressing the  protest  of  three  members  of  the 
American  peace  delegation  against  the  Shantung 
provisions  of  the   peace   treaty. 

July  18. — The  Senate  passes  the  Sundry  Civil 
appropriation  bill. 

The  House  repasses  the  Agricultural  appropria- 
tion bill,  after  eliminating  the  provision  repealing 
the  Daylight  Saving  law — which  had  caused  the 
President  to  veto   the   original   measure. 

July  22. — The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, by  a  party  vote,  declines  to  approve  the 
President's  request  that  an  American  member  of 
the  Reparations  Commission  be  appointed  prior 
to  ratification  of  the  peace  treaty. 

The  House  passes  a  drastic  prohibition  enforce- 
ment bill,  by  vote  of  287  to  100;  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee begins  an  inquiry  into  the  Mexican  situa- 
tion, with  Ambassador  Fletcher  as  the  first 
witness;  he  submits  a  list  of  217  Americans  offi- 
cially known  to  have  been  killed  in  Mexico 
since    1911. 

July  23. — The  Senate  passes  the  Agricultural 
appropriation   bill. 


In  the  House,  the  Speaker  receives  the  draft 
of  a  bill  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  which 
would  permit  the  Navy  to  continue  in  peace  time 
to  handle  commercial  wireless  messages. 

July  24. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Lodge  (Rep., 
Mass)  introduces  a  resolution  calling  upon  the 
President  to  transmit  to  the  Senate  the  proposed 
treaty  with  France,  one  of  the  provisions  of  which 
is  that  it  should  be  submitted  simultaneously  with 
the  peace  treaty. 

July  25. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Pittman  (Dem., 
Nev.),  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, urges  ratification  of  the  peace  treaty  with- 
out reservations;  if  not,  he  maintains,  other 
nations  would  be  encouraged  to  make  reserva- 
tions, and  reservations  in  any  event  would  have 
no  standing. 

July  28. — The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee completes  reading  of  the  peace  treaty. 

The  House  votes  to  repeal  the  10  per  cent,  tax 
on  soda  water  and  ice  cream,  and  to  reduce  the 
tax  on  fruit  juices;  a  resolution  is  passed  pro- 
viding for  adjournment  from  August  2  to  Sep- 
tember  9. 

July  29. — In  the  Senate,  the  amended  treat>' 
with  Colombia  (for  the  settlement  of  differences 
growing  out  of  the  Panama  revolution)  is  unani- 
mously reported  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee; the  "regret"  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
original   draft  of   1914,   is   omitted. 

The  House  passes  a  resolution  directing  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  sell  surplus  army  food  to 
the  public  without  dela\'. 

July    31. — In    the    Senate,    Mr.    Owen     (Dem., 
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Okla.)  and  Mr.  Ransdell  (Dem.,  La.)  urge  rati- 
fication of  the  peace  treaty;  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  begins  public  hearings  on  the  treaty. 
In  both  branches,  identical  bills  are  introduced 
proposing  six  months  universal  training  for  all 
young  men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  20;  in 
the  House  the  bill  is  introduced  by  Mr.  Kahn 
(Rep.,  Cal.)  chairman  of  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee,  and  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain   (Dem.,   Ore.). 

August  1. — The  Senate  receives  from  the  Presi- 
dent a  brief  protocol  of  the  peace  treaty  with  Ger- 
many, indicating  precisely  how  certain  provisions 
are   to  be  carried   out. 

In  the  House,  the  Speaker  and  the  Republican 
floor  leader  receive  letters  from  the  President  ask- 
ing that  recess  be  postponed  because  of  the  rail- 
way-wage and  cost-of-living  crises. 

August  4. — The  Senate  and  House  Committees 
on  Military  Affairs  receive  from  the  Secretary  of 
War  a  bill  providing  for  three-months  military 
training  for   all   youths    in    their   nineteenth  year. 

August  6. — The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee questions  Mr.  Lansing — Secretary  of  State 
and  one  of  the  American  delegates  at  the  Peace 
Conference — regarding  controverted  points  in  the 
treat}'. 

The  House  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce 
questions  Warren  S.  Stone,  chief  leader  of  the 
railroad  employes,  and  Frank  Morrison,  secretary 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  regarding 
the  Plumb  plan  for  nationalization  embodied  in 
a  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Sims   (Dem.,  Tenn.). 

August  7. — In  the  Senate  debate  upon  the  league 
of  nations,  Mr.  Lodge  (Rep.,  Mass.)  proposes  that 
the  Senate  require  acceptance  by  at  least  four 
other  nations  of  such  reservations  as  may  be 
adopted. 

August  7-9. — The  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state Commerce  hears  Mr.  Glenn  E.  Plumb  ex- 
plain his  plan  for  the  nationalization  of  the 
railroads  (see  page  278). 

August     8. — Both     branches     assemble     in     the 


vc,  Kcy::tone  View  Co..  New  York 
SELLING  THE  FIRST  LOT  OF  SURPLUS  ARNfV  FOOD.  AT  NEWARK.  N.  J. 

^  (Through  the  enterprise  of  their  Mayer,  Charles  P.  Gillen,  the  people  of 
Newark,  X.  T.,  were  able  to  purchas«  food  direct  from  the  Government  sev- 
eral weeks  before  consumers  in  other  communities.  The  photograph  shows 
Mayor    Gillen,    at   the   right,    selling   bacon    in    a  police   station) 


House  chamber  and  are  addressed  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  necessity  for  reducing  the  cost  of 
living;  he  recommends  extension  of  Government 
food  control,  regulation  of  cold  storage,  the  sale 
of  surplus  supplies,  the  marking  of  goods  with 
the  price  paid  to  producer,  and  an  additional 
appropriation  for  Government  agencies  to  inform 
the   public  of  fair   prices. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  re- 
fers the  Colombia  treaty  to  a  sub-committee  with 
instructions  to  draft  a  reservation  protecting 
American   oil    interests. 

August  11. — The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
begins  consideration  of  the  prohibition  enforce- 
ment bill,  modifying  some  of  the  most  drastic 
provisions  in  the  House  measure. 

The  Senate  receives  from  the  President  a 
reply  to  requests  for  certain  data  relating 
to  the  Peace  Conference;  he  reports  that  he 
knows  of  no  negotiation  between  Germany  and 
Japan  during  the  war,  and  that  he  has  no  infor- 
mation of  an  attempt  by  Japanese  peace  com- 
missioners to  intimidate  Chinese  delegates;  he 
declines  to  transmit  the  memorandum  of  three 
American  peace  commissioners  protesting  against 
the  Shantung  provision,  because  it  contains  con- 
fidential  references  to  other   governments. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
questions  Secretary  Lansing  regarding  peace 
treaty  matters;  he  testifies  that  his  first  knowl- 
edge of  Japan's  actual  secret  agreement  with  the 
Allies  regarding  disposition  of  German  colonies 
in  the  Pacific  came  nearly  two  years  after  the 
United    States    entered   the   war. 

August  12. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Lodge  (Rep., 
Mass.),  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, delivers  an  extended  address  in  criticism 
of  the  proposed  League  of  Nations,  which  he 
terms    a    "deformed    experiment." 

AMERICAN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

July  16. — The  Secretary  of  War  approves  plans 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  National  Guard ; 
under  existing  appropriations 
an  aggregate  strength  of  106,- 
000  is  possible,  with  emergency 
expansion  to  440,000. 

July  17. — The  Alabama  Sen- 
ate rejects  the  woman-suffrage 
amendment  to  the  federal  Con- 
stitution. 

July  22. — The  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Lansing,  arrives  in 
the  United  States  after  an  ab- 
sence of  nearly  eight  months 
as  a  member  of  the  American 
peace  delegation. 

July  23. — The  Navy  Depart- 
ment's war  censorship  of  cable 
messages  is   abolished. 

July  24. — One  of  the  House 
sub  -  committees  investigating 
War  Department  expenditures 
makes  a  report  charging  that, 
"to  protect  the  canners,"  the 
Department  has  failed  to  dis- 
pose of  surplus  food  valued 
at  $120,000,000. 

A  federal  judge  in  Connecti- 
cut   holds    that    so-called    2.75 
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per  cent,  beer  is  of  the  class  known  as  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  as  such  its  sale   is  prohibited. 

The  proposed  woman-sutfrage  atnendint-nt  is 
rejected  by  both  branches  of  the  Cieorgia  legisla- 
ture. 

The  Shipping  Board  announces  plans  for  the 
construction  of  two  passenger  liners,  to  be  the 
largest  steamers  afloat  and  to  make  the  trans- 
atlantic voyage  within  four  days. 

July  25. — Foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  is  offi- 
cially reported  as  $7,225,000,000  of  exports  (three 
times  the  amount  for  1914)  and  $3,096,000,000 
of  imports. 

July  27. — The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Glass,  estimates  that  revenues  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1920,  will  total  $6,500,000,000 
(including  $1,000,000,000  due  on  Victory  Loan 
subscriptions)  ;  he  believes  that  the  Government's 
expenditures  will  not  be  greater  than  these 
revenues. 

July  28, — Charles  E.  Hughes,  former  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  suggests  several  reservations 
to  be  incorporated  in  the  instrument  of  ratifica- 
tion of  the  peace  treaty,  to  make  the  treaty  wholly 
acceptable  to  American  public  opinion. 

The  Arkansas  Legislature  ratifies  the  Federal 
woman-suffrage  amendment — the  twelfth  State  to 
approve    it. 

July  30. — The  Montana  Senate  ratifies  the 
woman-suffrage  amendment,  following  similar  ac- 
tion In   the   House   on   the   previous   day. 

July  31. — The  telephone  and  telegraph  systems 
of  the  country  are  returned  to  their  owners,  after 
a  year  of  operation   b\'   the   Postmaster    General. 

The  Shipping  Board  announces  conclusion  of 
negotiations  for  the  sale  of  100  small  steel 
steamers,  presumably  for  foreign  ownership ;  the 
deal  involves  $80,000,000. 

August  1. — The  President  approves  and  trans- 
mits to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce  a  recommendation  for  the 
creation  of  a  body  to  investigate  railway  wage 
questions   and  make  mandatory  decisions. 

F.  W.  Taussig  resigns  as  chairman  of  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission. 

August  2. — The  Nebraska  Legislature  completes 
ratification   of  the   woman-suffrage   amendment. 

In  the  Kentucky  Democratic  primary.  Gov. 
James  D.  Black  is  renominated,  defeating  Judge 
'  John  D.  Carroll ;  Edwin  J.  P.  Morrow,  is  unop- 
posed  in  the  Republican   primary. 

The  voters  of  the  Eighth  District  in  Kentucky 
return  a  Republican  to  Congress  for  the  first  time 
in  twenty-two  years,  Capt.  King  Swope  defeating 
7udge  Charles  A.  Hardin    (Dem.). 

August  3. — The  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  re- 
ports that  3,472,890  persons  made  income  tax 
returns  for  1917,  the  tax  paid  amounting  to  $675,- 
250,000. 

August  6. — The  Attorney  General  announces 
that  the  evidence  obtained  by  investigations  into 
the  combination  of  packers  indicates  clear  viola- 
tion of  the  anti-trust  laws  and  that  prompt  action 
will  be  taken. 

August  9. — The  War  Department  states  that 
3,165,642  officers  and  men  have  been  demobilized 
since   the   armistice,   leaving   550,000   in   the   army. 

August  10. — Attorney  General  Palmer,  leading 


the  Ciovenwncnt's  fight  to  check  food  profiteering, 
retjuests  the  active  cooperation  of  State  agencies 
in  a  "fair  price"  campaign. 

August  12. — The  War  Labor  Board  ends  its 
existence,  owing  to  lack  of  funds;  in  fifteen 
months  the  Board  adjusted  more  than  1200  labor 
disputes. 

August  13. —  The  Attorney  General  orders  the 
prosecution  of  nineteen  cement  manufacturers  in 
Eastern  States,  alleging  conspiracy  to  fix  abnormal 
prices. 

August  14. — President  Wilson  accepts  a  recjuest 
from  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
for  an  open  conference  at  the  White  House  to 
discuss   the  peace   treaty. 

FOREIGN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

July  15. — Winston  Churchill,  British  Secretary 
for  War,  delivers  an  address  on  parties  and  poli- 
cies which  is  widely  understood  to  mean  that  a 
new  coalition  group  is  planned. 

July  18. — A  bill  passed  by  the  French  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  extending  the  suffrage  to  women,  is 
reported  unfavorably  by  the  electoral  committee 
of  the  Senate. 

July  20. — A  new  ministry  is  formed  in  Spain 
(succeeding  that  of  Antonio  Maura),  with  Joa- 
quin Sanchez  Toca  as  Premier. 

July  21. — The  British  House  of  Commons  rati- 
fies the  peace  treaty,  passing  the  second  and 
third    readings    of    the    ratification    bill. 

July  22. — In  the  French  Chamber,  Premier 
Clemenceau  receives  a  vote  of  confidence,  289  to 
176,  after  the  Socialists  had  boasted  of  power  to 
overthrow   the   ministry. 

July  23. — The  German  Minister  of  Finance 
makes  public  his  program  for  raising  25,000,- 
000,000  marks  (approximately  $6,000,000,000), 
more  than  two-thirds  of  which  will  come  from 
new   sources. 

July  24. — The  British  House  of  Commons  is  in- 
formed that  recent  disturbances  in  Egypt  resulted 
in  the  killing  of  800  natives  and  wounding  of 
1200;  casualties  to  Europeans  and  the  military 
were  60  killed  and  150  wounded. 

July  25. — A  coal  crisis  in  Great  Britain  is  ended 
by  heroic  labors  at  compromize  by  Premier  Lloyd 
George  and  the  leaders  of  the  Miners'  Federa- 
tion; a  piecework  scheme  is  offered  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and   accepted. 

The  Diet  of  Finland  elects  Prof.  Kaarlo  Juho 
Stahlberg   as    President   of   the   Republic. 

July  29. — An  attempted  revolution  in  Honduras 
under  Vice-President  Membreno  and  Gen.  Gutier- 
rez is  checked  by  energetic  measures  on  the  part 
of  President  Bertrand. 

August  1. — Bel  a  Kun,  for  five  months  dictator 
in  Hungary,  is  compelled  by  the  Soviet  cabinet 
and   Allied  pressure   to  end   his   authority. 

It  is  reported  from  Paris  that  the  All-Russian 
Government  of  Admiral  Kolchak,  at  Omsk,  is  fast 
losing   ground. 

The  Peace  Committee  of  the  French  Chamber 
of  Deputies  recommends  ratification  of  the  Ver- 
sailles treat\% 

August  6. — The  Hungarian  Government  of 
Jules  Peldll  is  overthrown  by  gendarmes,  and 
Archduke  Joseph   assumes  power. 
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?  Western  New- 1      i     i     .  n 
BOSTON  WORKERS  WALKING  TO  BUSINESS  DURING  A  STREET-CAR  STRIKE 


August  7. — The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  British  Ex- 
chequer warns  that  if 
the  country  continues 
spending  at  the  present 
rate  it  will  lead  to  na- 
tional bankruptcy. 

August  8. — The  Brit- 
ish House  of  Commons 
adopts  a  bill  providing 
for  a  seven-hour  day  in 
the  mines,  in  accordance 
with  the  report  of  the 
Sankey  Coal  Commis- 
sion. 

August  11.— The 
Prince  of  Wales  lands 
from  a  battleship  at  a 
fishing  village  near  St. 
Johns,  Newfoundland, 
beginning  an  extended 
tour  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 


August  12. — Archduke 
Joseph,  head  of  the  new 
Hungarian  Government, 
affirms  his  fidelity  to  the  Re- 
public and  declares  that  there 
will  be  no  return  to  a  mon- 
archical form  of  government. 

August  13. — The  British 
House  of  Commons  adopts  a 
measure  empowering  the  Gov- 
ernment to  fix  wholesale  and 
retail   prices. 

August  14. — M.  L  o  V  a  s  k  y 
forms  a  Cabinet  in  Hungary, 
his  colleagues  including  former 
Premier   Peidll. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

July  18.— The  Allied  Council 
at  Paris  places  the  British  Gen- 
eral Allenby  in  charge  of  all 
British,  French,  Greek,  and  Ital- 
ian troops  of  occupation  in  Asia 
Minor. 


A    SCENE   DURING    THE    BROOKLN  X    lAR    s-iR 

(The    old    Post    Office    at    the    left,    and    the 
Municipal    Building   in    the    background) 


July  20. — The  complete  text  of 
a  peace  treaty,  offered  by  the 
Allied  and  associated  powers,  is 
handed  to  the  Austrian  dele- 
gates at  St.  Germain,  near  Paris. 

The  State  Department  at 
Washington  announces  that  the 
M  e  X  i  c  a  n  Cjovernment  has 
agreed  to  exhaust  every  means 
to  prosecute  and  punish  those 
responsible  for  the  murder  of 
John  W.  Correll,  an  American 
citizen,  near  Tampico. 

July  22. — The  United  States 
informs  Mexico  that  if  murders 
should  continue,  the  United 
States  would  be  compelled  to 
adopt  a  radical  change  in  policy. 

July  23. — The  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment, in  explaining  the  as- 
sault and  robbery  recently  com- 
mitted against  a  boatload  of 
American  sailors,  main- 
tains that  the  sailors 
ventured  "imprudently" 
and  with  "lack  of  pre- 
caution" beyond  safety 
limits. 

It  is  reported  from 
the  American  relief 
headquarters  in  Tiflis 
that  Turks  and  Tartars 
are  advancing  and  that 
if  military  protection  is 
not  afforded  the  Arme- 
man  nation  will  be 
crushed. 

July  24.— The  King 
of  England  accepts  the 
American  Government's 
invitation  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  visit  the 
United  States  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  forthcom- 
ing tour  of  Canada. 

July  26.— The  Allied 
Governments  inform  the 
Hungarian  people  that 
if  food  and  supplies  are 
to    be    made     available. 


IKE 
new 


CHICAGO  CITIZENS  TRAVELING  HOMEWARD  DURING  THE  TRANSIT  STRIKE 
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and  If  peace  is  to  be  settled,  the  Hunga- 
rians must  remove  the  terrorist  govern- 
ment of  Bela  Kun. 

August  4. —  The  Japanese  Ciovernment 
issues  a  statement  explaining  its  policy  in 
regard  to  the  Chinese  province  of  Shan- 
tung; denial  is  made  that  Japan  claims 
any  territorial  rights  and  withdrawal  is 
promised  when  an  agreement  is  concluded 
with  Japan. 

Budapest,  the  Hungarian  capital,  is  oc- 
cupied by  Rumanian  troops  (in  spite  of 
Allied  protests),  in  retaliation,  for  Hun- 
garian  occupation    of   Bucharest    in    1916. 

August  6. — President  Wilson  issues  a 
statement  on  the  Shantung  question,  to 
supplement  and  clarify  the  Japanese 
declaration;  he  affirms  that  Japan's  state- 
ment of  polic}'  before  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence contained  no  reference  to  the  neces- 
sity for  China's  execution  of  the  agree- 
ment of   1915. 

Austria's  "observations"  on  the  peace 
terms  offered  are  handed  to  the  Allied 
mission  at  St.  Germain. 

August  7. — King  Ferdinand,  of  Ru- 
mania, arrives  in  Budapest,  and  the  Ru- 
manian Government  and  military  leaders 
continue  to  ignore  the  demands  of  the 
Peace  Conference  that  they  withdraw. 

August  13. — It  is  announced  at  London 
that  Viscount  Grey,  former  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  will  serve  tem- 
porarily as  British  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  to  deal  particularly  with 
questions  arising  out  of  the  peace  settle- 
ment. 


OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

July  16. — Several  hundred  ocean-going 
and  coastwise  vessels  are  forced  to  re- 
main in  New  York  harbor  by  a  strike  of 
firemen,  who  demand  three  shifts  and  a 
$15  monthly  increase  of  wages. 

July  17. — Local  transportation  services  in  Bos- 
ton are  paralyzed  by  a  strike  of  employees,  who 
demand  new  wage  increases. 

July  19. — Street  railway  operators  in  Rhode 
Island  go  on  strike,  demanding  55  cents  per  hour. 

London  celebrates  the  end  of  the  war  with  a 
great  Victory  Parade,  participated  in  by  French 
troops  under  Marshal  Foch  and  American  troops 
under   General   Pershing. 

July  20. — The  traction  strike  in  Boston  is  ended 
by  an  arbitrator's  award  of  an  eight-hour  day, 
with  a  wage  scale  from   53   to  62  cents   an  hour. 

July  20-22. — Race  rioting  occurs  in  Washing- 
ton, as  a  climax  to  many  weeks  of  minor  clashes 
between  blacks  and  whites,  five  persons  being 
killed ;  order  is  finally  restored  by  troops  from 
nearby  posts. 

July  21. — A  dirigible  airship  sailing  over  Chi- 
cago explodes;  the  engine  and  gasoline  tanks 
crash  through  the  roof  of  an  office  building  and 
cause  the  death  of  thirteen  persons. 

July  26. — The  newly  created  Pacific  flleet  of  the 
Ignited  States  Na\y  passes  through  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  largest  vessels  and  the  largest  fleet 
ever  to  use   the  waterway. 

July  27. — The  Y.  M.   C.  A.  reports  on  receipts 


THE  NEW  COMMANDERS  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  AND  PACIFIC 

FLEETS.  WITH  THE  CHIEF  OF  NAVAL  OPERATIONS 

(At  the  right  is  Admiral  Henry  B.  Wilson,  now  in  command  of 
the  Atlantic  Fleet.  In  the  center  is  Admiral  William  S.  Benson, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Operations.  At  the  right  is  Admiral 
Hugh  Rodman,   commanding  the  recently  enlarged   Pacific   Fleet) 


and  expenditures  for  war  work;  $125,282,859  was 
received,  of  which  $27,465,854  remains  on  hand ; 
$30,000,000  was  spent  in  home  camps,  $43,000,000 
with  the  expeditionary  forces,  and  $14,000,000  for 
work  with  the  Allied  armies  and  among  prisoners. 

July  27. — Four  days  of  race  rioting  in  Chicago's 
South  Side  "Black  Belt"  result  in  the  killing  of 
31  persons  and  injury  to  more  than  500;  order 
is  finally  restored  by  the  militia. 

July  30. — In  a  triplane  at  Roosevelt  Field,  X.  Y., 
Roland  Rholfs  creates  a  new  altitude  record  of 
30,700  feet  (nearly  six  miles)  ;  he  finds  a  tem- 
perature of  25  degrees  below  zero  and  a  gale  of 
100  miles  an  hour. 

August  1. — Railway  shopmen  throughout  the 
country  strike  for  higher  wages,  an  increase  from 
68  to  85  cents  an  hour. 

August  2. — The  heads  of  the  four  brother- 
hoods of  railroad  employes  issue  a  statement  pro- 
posing Government  ownership  of  the  roads,  the 
employees  to  receive  "a  share  in  the  saving  from 
economies";  the  statement  declares  that  "the  rail- 
road employees  are  in  no  mood  to  brook  the  return 
of  the   lines  to  their  former  control." 

The  International  Labor  Congress  at  Amster- 
dam comes  to  an  end. 
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A  Caproni  airplane  flying  from  Venice  to  Milan 
with  14  passengers  falls  from  a  height  of  3,000 
feet,  all  on  board   being  killed. 

August  6. — Representatives  of  fourteen  railroad 
unions  make  a  united  demand  upon  the  Director- 
General  of  Railroads  for  wage  increases,  to  be 
met  by  Government  appropriation;  they  express 
disapproval  of  the  plan  for  a  wage  commission 
and  ask  immediate  adoption  of  their  proposal  for 
Government  ownership. 

Local  transit  in  Brooklyn,  the  most  populous 
Borough  of  Greater  New  York,  is  crippled  by  a 
strike  of  motormen  and  conductors,  who  demand 
principally  recognition   of  the   national    union. 

August  8. — The  Government's  crop  report 
shows  a  falling  off  during  July  as  a  result  of 
unfavorable  weather,  indicated  wheat  produc- 
tion diminishing  221,000,000  bushels  and  corn 
27,000,000. 

A  strike  of  actors  in  New  York  City  closes 
twelve  of  the  principal  theaters. 

August  9. — The  rapid  transit  strike  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  is  brought  to  an  end  pending  arbi- 
tration. 

OBITUARY 

July  16. — Emil  Fischer,  professor  of  chemistry 
in  the  University"  of  Berlin  and  Nobel  Prize  win- 
ner in  1902,  67." 

July  22. — Charles  E.  Hendrickson,  former  Jus- 
tice  of   the   New   Jersey   Supreme    Court,    76. 

July  23. — Sir  Edward  Hopkinson  Holden,  the 
London  banker  and  one  of  the  world's  financial 
authorities,  71.  .  .  .  J.  Willard  Ragsdale,  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress  from  South  Carolina, 
46.  .  .  .  George  H.  Primrose,  the  famous  min- 
strel, 66.  .  .  .  Alfred  Levy,  Grand  Rabbi  of 
France,  78.  .  .  .  Count  Taisukei  Itogaki,  founder 
of  the  Japanese  Liberal  Party,  82. 

July  24. — La  Verne  W.  Noyes,  the  Chicago 
manufacturer   and   philanthropist,   70. 

July   25. — Patrick    Cudahy,    head    of    an    impor- 


tant meat-packing  firm,  70.  .  .  .  Nathaniel 
Gould,  the  English  author  of  nearly  one  hundred 
novels,   61. 

July  26. — Frederick  Sargent,  a  distinguished 
mining  and  electrical  engineer,  60.  .  .  .  Sir  Ed- 
ward John  Poynter,  the  English  painter,  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Academy,  83.  .  .  .  Henry  A. 
Strong,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  prominent  in  the 
camera  and  film  industry,  81. 

July  28. — Major  Gen.  Marshall  L  Ludington, 
U.  S.  A.,  retired,  veteran  of  the  Civil,  Indian,  and 
Spanish  wars,  80. 

July  29. — George  W.  Storey,  the  English  au- 
thority-  on   perspective   in   painting,    76. 

July  31. — Thomas  Henry  Poole,  of  New  York, 
designer  of  many  ecclesiastical  buildings,   59. 

August  1. — Oscar  Hammerstein,  the  theatrical 
and  operatic  manager,  72. 

August  4. — Rev.  Mytton  Maury,  D.D.,  a  promi- 
nent Episcopal  clergyman  of  New  York,  and  edi- 
tor of  a  geographical   series,  80. 

August  6. — Dr.  Edwin  Munsell  Bliss,  editor  and 
author  of  books  on  missions,  70. 

August  7. — Will  N.  Harben,  author  of  novels 
based  on  life  in  the  South,  61. 

August  9. — Ernst  Helnrich  Haeckel,  professor 
of  zoologj'  in  the  University  of  Jena  for  nearly 
half  a  century  and  famous  exponent  of  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution,  85.  .  .  ,  Ruggiero  Leoncavallo, 
the  Italian  operatic  composer,  63.  .  .  .  Benjamin 
Bussey  Huntoon,  of  Kentucky,  a  leader  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind,  83.  .  .  .  Ralph  Albert  Blake- 
lock,   the    artist,   72. 

August  10. — Rear  Adm.  William  George  Bueh- 
ler,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  82. 

August  11. — Andrew  Carnegie,  the  multi-mil- 
lionaire iron  and  steel  manufacturer  and  philan- 
thropist,   82. 

August  12. — Warren  L.  Green,  president  of  the 
American  Bank  Note  Company,  53. 


FITTING  THE  SOLDIER  FOR  ADVANCEMENT  IN  CIVIL  LIFE 

^«'  various  post  schools,  and  particularly  at  the  American  E,  F.  University  in  Beaune,  France,  the  Army 
1  f  ^^^^^^^  opportunity  for  the  soldier  to  complete  his  education  or  to  learn  a  trade.  The  illustration  at  the 
left  shows  a  carpentry   class  in  France;   the  other  is  a  typical   school   room   where    individual    instruction   is   given) 
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WONDER  WHO  HE  IS? 
From  the  Plain  Dealer   (Cleveland,   Ohio) 


THE    CONSUMER    ON    THE    RACK 
From  the  World  (New  York) 


THEY    ARE    BEING    VV^ELL    FED 
From  the  Star  (St.  Louis) 
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A    MORE    IMMEDIATE    SITUATION' 
From  the  Free  Press  (Detroit,  Mich.) 
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ON    HIS    WAY 

From  the  Xeus   (Chicago) 


VICTOR   AND   VICTIM 

Mr.    Smillie:    "It's  a  great  triumph  we  won    for  the 
miners.     A  lot  more  pay  and  a  lot  less  work." 

Working    Woman:    '"Yes,    and    coal    up    six    shillings. 
What  may  be  fun  for  you  means  death  for  me." 
From  Punch  (London) 


A    STORY    WITHOUT    WORDS 
From   the  Dispatch   (Columbus,  Ohio) 


"kaiser    bill    didn't     have    the    RIGHT     SYSTEM 
From  the  Xcu-s  (Dayton,  Ohio) 
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THE    PEACE    OF    VERSAILLES 

The  Big  Fouf'.may  propose,  but  the  People  ehall  dispose. 

From   L'Asitio    (Rome) 


BACK    TO    THE   LIMELIGHT 

The  Old  Actor:  "I'm  afraid  I'm  past  playing  the 
hero;  but  it's  something  to  know  that  I  shall  have  a  star 
part  as  the  villain." 

From  Punch    (London) 


1.      The     Kaiser     will     naturally     be     condemned     and  2.      They    will    soon    say    that    the    fault    lies    deeper, 

^hot.      But    is    he    really    guilty'  and    so   Bismarck   will    have   to    be   dug   up.  i 


3.    When    Bismarck's    remains    have    been    strewn    to  4.     But    while    the    hunt    is    being    pursued    in    these 

the  winds  it  will   probably  be  found  that  the   real   guilt        directions  the  real  culprits  will  be  having  a  fine  time  in 
lies  with  Caesar  or  Nero.  Paris,    London,    New   York,    Rome,.    Berlin,   and  Vienna. 

WHERE  IS  THE  GUILTY  PARTY?— From  Hvepsen  (Christiania,  Norway) 
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THE  PEACE  OF  VERSAILLES 

The  good  fairies    (Brotherhood,    Harmony   and   Idealism)   surround  the  cradle,  while  outside  the  door  the  black 

witch    (Revenge)    awaits   her  opportunity 

From  De  Ainsterdammer  (Amsterdam,   Holland) 


IT  is  all  \try  well  for  the  European  car- 
toonists to  represent  Europe's  cordial 
greeting  to  the  long-heralded  Peace,  but  their 
brethren  in  America  have  a  different  story 
to  tell  with  their  pencils.  On  the  opposite 
page  the  attitude  of  the  Senate  towards  the 


PEACE    THE    SOWER 
From  Punch    (London) 


From  the   Westminster  Gazette  (London) 


cjR'rooxs  ox  (:i'RR/:.\r    rones 
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I  OONT  llf^fc 
At»^  or  THEJF 

Fu»»»•^l  Wishes! 


W 


TOOCK  IT, 
O-OOO 


GETTING  A  TASTE  OF  IT  , 

From  the  Plain  Dealer  (Cleveland,  Ohio) 

League  of  Nations  comes  in  for  caustic  car- 
toon comment.  Various  viewpoints  are  pre- 
sented on  page  258,  following. 


_JUST  A  LITTLE  DIPPtREMT  wAV- 
ThE  maCkinE  will  run  AllI«1*KT 
HE-S-  Just  EXERC14IN6-  HIS- 


SAFETY    FIRST 
From  the  Leader  (Great  Falls,  Mont.) 
Sept. — 3 


SAM  :  "get  it  together  again  and  get  out 

OF    THE    WAY  !" 
From  the  Daily  Xezis  (Dayton,  Ohio) 
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COOLING    OFF 
From  the  Bulletin   (San  Francisco,  Cal.) 


•4y 
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WHY   NOT      LOOK   AT  THE   DOUGHNUT,    NOT   AT  THE 

HOLE?" 

From  the   World-Herald   (Omaha,  Neb.) 


CALLING   IN*  ANOTHER   SPECIALIST 
From  the  World  (New  York) 


THE    FRANCO-BRITISH-AMERICAN     ALLIANCE 

Clemenceau:   "Peace  is  concluded.     Now  let  us  forge 
the   sword   for   the  next  European   war." 

From   Notenkrakcr    (Amsterdam,    Holland) 


THE   MISSIONARY 
From   the   News    (Dallas,    Texas) 


\¥s  Qo.Tf  "RaSSiBUF 
"To  iCe-R^jrTh^  44olE. 


A    LEAKY     UMBRELL.\     IS    BETTER     THAN     NONE 
From   the  Republic    (St.    Louis,    Mo.) 


C/JRTOONS    OW    CrRR/'Xr    TOPICS 
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BBHHBBS 

A  si(;n  of  tfik  times 

From  the  Times  (New  York) 


SHE  WON  T  GIVE   MUCH   MILK  IF  SHE  ISX  T  TURNED 

OUT  TO  PASTURE 

From   The  Oregonxan    (Portland,   Oregon) 


THAT    ACHING    TOOTH    AGAIN 
From    the    Spokcsman-Rcviczv    (Spokane,    Wash.) 

On  this  page  we  leave  for  a  time  the 
League  of  Nations  discussion  to  revert  to  a 
few  very  practical  problems  that  also  bear 
a  more  or  less  direct  relation  to  the  Ver- 
sailles treat)' — Mexico,  Germany's  foreign 
trade,  and  our  own  merchant  marine.  Lon- 
don Punch  has  its  laugh  at  Uncle  Sam's 
new  cocktail. 


TAKES    A    BIG    NET    TO    LAND    A    BIG    FISH 
From   The  American   (New  York) 


THE    NEW    COCKTAIL 
Uncle   Sam:    "That's  the  stuff  to  give   'em! 
From  Punch   (London) 
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GERMANY  AND  AUSTRIA  IN  TROUBLE 
"Come  on,  they  won't  let  us  into  the  'Great  Nations'  hotel.     Let's  try  to  get  into  the  'Small  Nations'  lodging  house" 

From  De  Amstcrdammcr   (Amsterdam) 


Among  the  neutral  countries  of  Europe 
throughout  the  war  none  produced  a  greater 
number  of  striking  and  significant  cartoons 
than  little  Holland.  Many  of  these  were 
of  the  highest  artistic  excellence.     In  the  one 


at  the  top  of  this  page,  reproduced  from 
De  AmsterdajnTiierj  there  is  almost  an 
audible  chuckle  over  the  plight  in  which  the 
great  overlords  and  bullies  of  former  times 
now  find  themselves. 


A    FEW    POINTS    ox    ARTICLE    X  ! 

From   the   Herald    (New   York) 


BEAUTY   AND  THE   BEAST 

From   the    World    (London) 


CARTOONS    ON    crRRI-Sr     TOPICS 
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CIVILIZATION 
From    the    Evening    Tclei/rain     (Xew    York) 

In  the  London  fVorld's  new  version  of 
"Beauty  and  the  Beast,"  on  the  opposite 
page,  Peace  is  almost  lost  to  view  in  the 
jungle  where  World  Unrest  is  lurking. 


LErtK      N^ 


THE    DAILY    NIGHTMARE 
From   The  Passing  Shozv   (London) 


"GIVE   ME  THOSE  RAILROADS  !" 

From    the    World    (New    York) 


THE  PACKERS  MAY  BE  OUR  SERVANTS,  BUT- 

From  the  News    (Detroit,   Mich.) 
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HUNGARY,  THE  BALKANS, 
AND  THE  LEAGUE 

BY  FRANK  H.   SIMONDS 


I     The  Hungarian  Question 

IN  the  month  which  has  just  passed  devel- 
opments in  Hungary  have  sensed  to  raise 
in  a  precise  form  all  the  more  vital  questions, 
not  alone  affecting  the  League  of  Nations, 
but  the  general  peace  settlement  of  Europe. 
In  my  last  article  I  pointed  out  the  various 
problems  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
which  were  becoming  a  grave  menace  to  the 
permanence  of  peace.  In  the  present  article 
I  intend  to  discuss  the  Hungarian  episode 
in  its  many  aspects,  and  make  a  more  cursory 
examination  of  the  situation  south  of  the 
Danube   in   Europe,    and    in   Western  Asia. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning — what  is  the 
Hungarian  question? 

At  the  moment  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
AVorld  War,  the  fifth  anniversary^  of  which 
passed  last  month,  Hungary  was  a  partner 
with  Austria  in  that  Dual  Monarchy  which 
had  been  reorganized  in  the  last  century  on 
the  simple  if  brutal  principle  that  ten  mil- 
lions of  German-Austrians  and  ten  millions 
of  IVIagyars,  having  divided  the  great  Haps- 
burg  Empire  in  half,  the  Germans  taking  the 
north  and  the  Hungarians  the  south,  were 
free  to  oppress  the  various  subject  races.  The 
rise  of  the  Slav  numbers  had  compelled  the 
Austrians  to  make  certain  concessions  to  the 
Poles  in  Galicia,  who  in  their  turn  exercised 
a  right  of  constraint  over  several  millions  of 
Ruthenians  in  Eastern  Galicia. 

The  Balkan  Wars,  which  had  ended  by 
the  erection  of  a  strong  Serbia  and  the  stimu- 
lation of  a  new  Rumanian  patriotic  desire 
for  national  integration,  carried  an  immedi- 
ate and  deadly  threat  to  Hungary.  The 
Hungarian  minorit}'^  had,  from  time  imme- 
morial, oppressed  millions  of  Rumanians  and 
of  Southern  Slavs  lying  along  the  boundaries 
of  Serbia  and  Rumania,  while  Austria  and 
Hungary  held  together  other  millions  of 
Southern  Slavs  in  the  old  Turkish  provinces 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  The  occasion 
of    the    World    War,    so    far     as    Austria- 
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Hungary  was  concerned,  was  a  consciousness 
of  the  growling  separatist  spirit  of  the  South- 
ern Slavs,  who  now  definitely  sought  the  lib- 
eration of  all  Austrian  and  Hungarian  ter- 
ritory between  the  Drave  and  the  Adriatic, 
which  would  deprive  Hungary  as  w^ell  as 
Austria  of  any  access  to  the  sea.  Hungary 
was  even  more  immediately  threatened  than 
Austria  by  the  Slav  renaissance,  while  to 
this  menace  there  was  added  for  Hungary 
the  danger  growing  from  the  threatening 
attitude  of  Rumania. 

During  the  progress  of  the  World  War 
the  Slav  troops  from  the  Adriatic  provinces, 
like  the  Czechs  to  the  north,  practically  re- 
fused to  fight  against  the  Russians  and  the 
Serbs.  Only  against  the  Italians  did  they 
really  display  those  fighting  qualities  which 
had  long  been  characteristic  of  their  race. 
This  was  because  they  and  the  Italians  were 
rivals  for  Austrian  and  Hungarian  territory 
on  the  Adriatic.  When  Rumania  entered 
the  war  on  the  Allied  side  Hungary  was  fo? 
several  weeks  in  deadly  peril.  Rumanian  ar- 
mies flowed  into  Transylvania  and  Germany 
was  compelled  to  send  Falkenhayn  and  many 
German  divisions  to  the  south  and  these  suf- 
ficed to  crush  Rumania  as  German  troops 
had  already  conquered  Serbia  in  the  previous 
year. 

A  year  ago,  when  German  hopes  began 
to  fail,  the  Hapsburg  Monarchy  crumbled 
to  swift  ruin.  Allied  armies  not  only 
reached  Sofia  in  Bulgaria  but  passed  the 
Danube  and  approached  Budapest.  The 
Slav  provinces  resolved  to  join  the  Serbs  in 
that  state  which  now  rejoices  in  the  name 
of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  the  Croats,  and 
the  Slovenians,  while  the  Rumanians,  taking 
up  arms  again,  invaded  Hungary,  occupied 
Transylvania  and  pressed  on  into  the  Hun- 
garian plain. 

This  was  the  situation  which  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference  had  to  confront.  The 
Serbs  on  the  southwest  laid  claim  to  all  the 
Hungarian  territory  south  of  the  Drave  and 
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to  a  portion  of  the  Hanat.  The  Rumanians 
laid  claim  to  all  of  the  Banat,  all  of  Transyl- 
vania, and  a  very  considerable  area  to  the 
north  of  the  Banat  and  west  of  Transylvania 
inhabited  in  the  main  by  Rumanian-speaking 
people. 

The  first  step  towards  restorinjj;  order, 
when  the  Paris  Conference  assembled,  was 
necessarily  to  fix  an  Armistice  line.  So  far 
as  the  Serbs  were  concerned,  the  Drave  River 
was  satisfactory,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Ruma- 
nians there  was  no  natural  barrier  on  which 
to  pass  a  line.  Nevertheless,  a  line  was  fixed 
which  fell  far  short  of  satisfying  Rumanian 
ambitions,  while  it  was  fatal  to  Hungarian 
hopes. 

II.     Hungary  Goes  Bolshevist 

When  this  decision  of  the  Paris  Confer- 
ence was  served  upon  the  Karolyi  govern- 
ment that  government  faced  this  dilemma: 
To  agree  to  the  Armistice  line  was  to  con- 
sent immediately  to  the  occupation  of  be- 
tween 50  and  60  per  cent,  of  the  old  Hun- 
garian state  by  South  Slav,  Rumanian,  and 
Czechoslovak  armies,  with  the  inevitable 
implication  that  this  occupation  would  at  no 
distant  date  transform  itself  into  annexation, 
and  Hungary  would  find  itself  reduced  from 
a  state  with  an  area  greater  than  Italy  and 
a  population  of  twenty-two  millions,  to  a 
state  w^ith  some  six  or  seven  millions  of  peo- 
ple and  an  area  less  than  half  of  its  former 
extent.  It  would  have  neither  sea-coast  nor 
natural  frontiers.  It  would,  in  fact,  be 
smaller  than  either  Rumania  or  the  new 
Jugo-Slavia.  To  refuse  meant  to  invite  an 
invasion. 

With  startling  rapidity  the  Karolyi  gov- 
ernment avoided  both  horns  of  this  dilemma 
by  turning  over  control  of  Hungary  to  the 
relatively  insignificant  revolutionary  move- 
ment headed  by  Bela  Kun.  In  a  w^ord,  Hun- 
gary "went  Bolshevist,"  not  because  Bolshe- 
vism had  yet  eftected  a  considerable  lodgment 
in  Hungary,  not  because  there  was  anything 
approaching  the  conditions  which  already  ex- 
isted in  Russia,  but  purely  and  simply  in  the 
hope  that,  faced  with  an  extension  of  Bolshe- 
vism to  Hungary,  the  Allies,  in  order  to  re- 
gain Hungary,  would  make  concessions  w^hlch 
would  save  some  portion  of  the  Hungarian 
estate  which  had  been  assigned  to  Hungary's 
neighbors. 

It  is  well  to  recognize  that,  at  the  moment 
when  Hungary  did  this  thing,  the  Paris  Con- 
ference had  just  made  a  gesture  to  Lenine,  it 


liad  invited  the  Russian  Bolshevists  to  conic 
to  Prinkipo,  it  had  become  patent  that  this 
invitation  would  not  be  accepted,  while  the 
mere  issuance  of  the  invitation  had  indicated 
how  weak  and  timorous  was  Allied  policy 
with  respect  of  Bolshevism.  The  Hungarians 
calculated,  and  calculated  correctly,  that  the 
sudden  appearance  of  Bolshevism  in  Buda- 
pest would  produce  a  panic  in  Paris.  Out  of 
this  panic  they  hoped  to  extract  concessions. 
The  panic  resulted.  Out  of  the  panic  Ger- 
m.any  did  succeed  in  extracting  conces- 
sions, particularly  in  the  matter  of  the  Polish 
frontiers.  Hungary  was  less  successful  be- 
cause neither  the  Rumanians  nor  the  Serbians 
had  the  slightest  intention  of  abandoning 
their  claims,  nor  were  Czechoslovaks  more 
willing  to  make  concessions,  and  the  Allies 
shrank  from  assuming  the  position  of  com- 
pelling their  allies  and  friends  to  give  up  ter- 
ritory to  which  their  claims  under  Mr.  Wil- 
son's formula  of  self-determination  were  at 
least  arguable. 

We  have  had,  therefore,  a  long  period  of 
anarchy  and  chaos  in  Hungary.  The  Hun- 
garian troops  have  fought  the  Rumanians, 
the  Czechoslovaks,  and  the  Serbs.  They  have 
found  encouragement  from  the  Italians,  who 
were  interested  in  anything  which  weakened 
the  Southern  Slavs.  They  have  been  helped 
by  an  English  liking  and  even  friendship  for 
the  Hungarians,  which  is  of  very  old  stand- 
ing, and  by  an  unpopularity  of  the  Ruma- 
nians which  had  developed  as  the  Rumanians 
more  and  more  indicated  their  purpose  to  fix 
their  own  frontiers  without  respect  for  Paris 
decisions. 

Finally,  we  had  last  month  a  culmination 
of  the  situation.  To  restore  peace  and  or- 
der in  Europe  it  was  absolutely  essential  to 
eliminate  Bolshevism  in  Hungary.  To  elimi- 
nate Bolshevism  it  was  necessary  to  find 
armies  to  defeat  the  Bolshevist-controlled 
forces  of  the  Hungarian  Government.  The 
Allies  sent  an  ultimatum  to  the  Bela  Kun 
government  demanding  that  it  quit,  and 
threatened  to  send  armies.  But  at  the  last 
moment  it  found  itself  unable  to  supply  the 
armies.  Neither  the  British  nor  the  French, 
and  much  less  the  American  people,  were 
ready  to  furnish  a  hundred  thousand  men 
to  fight  a  campaign  to  overthrow  Bela  Kun 
or  enforce  the  mandates  of  the  Paris  Con- 
ference, while  the  Bolshevist  government  in 
Budapest  was  just  as  responsive  to  the  moral 
influences  of  Paris  as  a  Congo  cannibal  would 
be  to  a  writ  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 
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III.     Rumania  Intervenes 

But  while  there  was  developing  this  situa- 
tion of  defiance  to  the  Paris  Conference  by 
the  Hungarian  Government,  Rumania  sud- 
denly set  her  armies  in  motion  on  the  road 
to  Budapest.  For  this  particular  moment 
Rumania  had  been  waiting.  Her  delegates 
had  left  the  Paris  Conference  totally  dis- 
satisfied with  the  treatment  of  her  claims, 
both  in  Hungary  and  Russia.  She  was  re- 
solved to  enforce  her  demands  both  in  Bessa- 
rabia and  in  Transylvania  and  the  Banat. 
She  was,  in  fact,  occupying  all  of  Bessarabia 
and  much  of  Transylvania.  Now  that  the 
Budapest  government  had  defied  the  Allies, 
Rumania  elected  herself  as  the  mandatory  of 
the  Paris  Conference. 

What  followed  was  thoroughly  ridiculous. 
Bela  Kun,  who  had  successfully  defied  the 
Paris  Conference,  which  had  only  moral  in- 
fluence to  exert  upon  him,  fled  abruptly  when 
Rumanian  armies  approached  Budapest,  and 
his  successors  turned  in  haste  to  the  Paris 
Conference  and  appealed  for  aid  against  the 
Rumanians,  pointing  out  that  Hungary  had 
complied  with  the  Allied  ultimatum  and 
disposed  of  Bela  Kun.  In  fact,  not  a  moral 
exhortation  of  the  Paris  Conference  but  the 
military  pressure  of  the  Rumanian  armies  had 
decided  the  question,  and  Hungary,  which 
went  Bolshevist — that  is  to  say,  w^ent  mad — 
for  political  purpose,  now  became  sane  with 
equal  rapidity  for  the  same  object,  passed 
from  Bolshevism  to  reaction  in  a  night  and 
recalled  a  Hapsburg  to  direct  the  govern- 
ment. 

Thereupon  the  Allies  were  called  upon  to 
issue  another  ultimatum,  this  time  to  the  Ru- 
manians, forbidding  them  to  enter  Budapest 
or  to  molest  Hungar}^  which  had  now  sud- 
denly become  the  ward  of  the  Paris  Con- 
ference, and  this  ultimatum  reached  the  Ru- 
manian army  in  time  to  cheer  its  formal 
entry  into  the  Hungarian  capital.  That  it 
could  prevent  an  occupation  was  unthinkable. 

We  had  then,  after  a  little  more  than  two 
years,  a  remarkable  change  of  fortune.  In 
December,  1916,  Hungarian  troops  had  oc- 
cupied Bucharest  and  shared  in  the  system- 
atic looting  of  that  cit}'  and  of  the  w^hole  of 
Rumania  west  of  the  Sereth  River.  Now 
Rumanian  armies  were  in  Budapest,  with 
Hungary  as  completely  at  the  mercy  of  Ru- 
mania as  Rumania  was  in  the  hands  of  Hun- 
gary thirty  months  before. 

What  Rumania  would  do  when  she  had 
occupied  Budapest  was  patent.     The  Hun- 


garians had  stripped  Rumania  of  every  rail- 
road locomotive  and  every  piece  of  machin- 
ery, of  every  instrument  of  agriculture  and 
of  all  foodstuffs  and  war  material  that  they 
could  lay  their  hands  on.  Locusts  could  not 
have  made  a  cleaner  sweep  of  a  country  than 
they  had  done.  That  Rumania  would  do 
likewise  was  certain,  particularly  as  in  part 
she  would  be  only  resuming  control  of  her 
own  property,  precisely  as  the  French  and 
Belgians  w^re  authorized,  under  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  to  take  back  machiner\^  stolen 
from  them  during  the  German  occupation. 

Moreover,  a  larger  problem  was  instantly 
revealed.  Not  only  was  Rumania  now  likely 
to  revenge  herself  for  the  past,  but  she  was 
equally  likely,  with  the  power  in  her  own 
hands,  to  draw  her  frontiers  to  satisfy  her- 
self, the  more  because  the  Allies  had  already 
revealed  the  fact  that  they  were  unable  to 
assemble  armies  to  act  against  Bela  Kun  in 
Hungary.  If  the  Paris  Conference  could 
not  get  troops  to  fight  against  a  Bolshevist 
government  in  that  Hungarian  state  which 
had  been  an  enemy  country  for  more  than 
four  years,  was  it  likely  that  it  could  as- 
semble armies  to  fight  against  the  Ruman- 
ians, who  had  been  allies,  who  had  fought 
gallantly,  been  betrayed  and  compelled  to  en- 
dure unspeakable  hardships?  Was  it  con- 
ceivable that  the  French  army,  some  of  whose 
officers  had  reorganized  the  Rumanian  army, 
would  consent  to  attack  Rumania  in  order 
to  enable  the  Paris  Conference  to  draw  the 
frontiers  between  Hungary  and  Rumania  in 
accordance  with  Hungarian  rather  than  Ru- 
manian aspirations? 

IV.    The  WHOLE'  Question 

I  have  examined  this  Hungarian  incident 
at  this  length  because  it  raises  squarely  the 
whole  question  as  to  the  League  of  Nations. 
The  Rumanian  course  in  Hungary-  is  the  first 
clear  challenge,  backed  by  force,  to  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Paris  Conference — which  is 
for  the  moment  the  voice  of  the  League  of 
Nations — just  as  the  Italian  outburst  over 
Fiume  was  the  first  expression,  unaccompa- 
nied by  force  or  by  immediate  action.  In 
both  cases  the  issue  is  the  same.  The  Paris 
Conference  has  undertaken  to  say,  with  re- 
spect of  two  nations  recently  allies  of  the 
powers  who  dominate  that  Conference,  that 
the  national  aspirations  of  the  Italian  and 
the  Rumanian  peoples  are  wrong,  founded 
upon  imperialistic  and  evil  principles,  and 
shall  not  prevail.     In  both  cases  the  nations 
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affected  have  responded  with  instant  and  un- 
mistakable indignation  and  defiance.  Fiume 
remains  to  all  intents  and  purposes  in  Italian 
hands,  and,  despite  the  Allied  notice,  Ruma- 
nian troops  entered  Budapest  and  occupy  all 
of  the  territory  claimed  by  Rumania. 

Now,  what  is  the  Conference  of  Paris  go- 
ing to  do  about  it?  What  is  the  League  of 
Nations  going  to  do  about  it?  It  can  exer- 
cise a  certain  pressure  upon  Italy  if  it  chooses. 
It  can  refuse  foodstuffs,  raw  material,  and 
loans.  The  result  will  be  one  of  two  things: 
either  the  Italian  Government  will  make  an 
immediate  alliance  with  Germany,  from 
whom  Italy  can  get,  not  foodstuffs,  but  a 
certain  amount  of  raw  material;  or  starva- 
tion and  industrial  paralysis  will  produce 
revolution  in  Italy,  with  evil  effects  upon 
France  and  Great  Britain.  But  in  either 
case  permanent  hostility  of  the  Italian  people 
to  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United 
States  is  assured.  A  friend  of  mine  told  me 
of  a  letter  received  from  Rome  the  other  day 
which  reports  that  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
only  two  American  flags  were  flown  in  Rome, 
and  a  polite  suggestion  led  to  the  lowering  of 
one  of  them  early  in  the  day.  This  is  a 
long  distance  from  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  Italians  welcomed  the  President 
of  the  United  States  six  months  earlier.  Ital- 
ian soldiers  have  killed  French  in  Fiume. 
Italy,  which  was  yesterday  an  ally  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States,  now 
feels  for  all  three  a  bitterness  she  never  had 
for  Germany  even  during  the  last  war. 

As  to  Rumania,  her  representatives  left 
the  Paris  Conference  several  months  ago 
when  it  declined  to  recognize  claims  which 
were  at  least  more  equitable  than  Italian  de- 
mands in  the  German-speaking  districts  of  the 
Tyrol  and  the  Slav  regions  back  of  Trieste, 
t  in  both  of  which  Italian  possession  was  rec- 
ognized by  the  Paris  Conference.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  Sarre  Basin,  French 
claims  there  do  not  as  nearly  conform  to  Mr. 
Wilson's  fourteen  points  as  Rumanian  claims 
in  Bessarabia  and  the  Banat. 

We  see,  then,  in  the  case  of  Italy  and  in 
the  case  of  Rumania  that  the  fundamental 
conception  of  the  League  of  Nations  breaks 
down  in  the  presence  of  nationalistic  and 
racial  emotions  and  aspirations  of  two  na- 
tions. As  far  back  as  the  time  when  the 
western  frontiers  of  Germany  were  being 
fixed  we  saw  it  break  down  in  the  presence 
of  the  French  demand  that  the  Rhine  should 
be  a  military  barrier  against  German  attack. 
This   initial   breakdown   of    the    League-of- 


Nations  principles  was  avoided  when  Great 
Britain  and  France  guaranteed,  subject  to 
the  assent  of  the  American  Senate,  to  come 
to  the  assistance  of  France,  without  condi- 
tion, if  Germany  should  pass  the  Rhine. 

In  other  words,  France,  Italy,  and  Ru- 
mania have  each  challenged  the  whole  basis 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  French  on  the 
ground  of  national  security,  the  Italians  for 
reasons  of  national  security  and  racial  unity, 
and  the  Rumanians  on  the  principle  of  racial 
unity  mainly. 

In  the  case  of  France  we  met  the  chal- 
lenge by  offering  France  "something  equally 
as  good,"  provided  the  United  States  Senate 
would  endorse  Mr.  Wilson's  promises.  But 
if  the  United  States  Senate  shall  reject  the 
Anglo-French-American  treaty,  then,  inevi- 
tably, we  shall  have  again  to  deal  with  the 
French  claim  for  the  Rhine  barrier,  for  then 
the  situation  will  be  what  it  was  before 
President  Wilson  gave  his  pledge,  and 
France,  whose  armies  now  occupy  the  Rhine 
barrier,  will  feel  herself  free  to  make  that 
occupation  permanent.  We  met  the  Italian 
demands  for  Fiume  and  Dalmatia  by  Mr. 
Wilson's  note  addressed  to  the  Italian  peo- 
ple, which  was  a  "misfire"  and  resulted  in 
the  rally  of  the  Italian  people  to  their  own 
national  aspirations.  We  met  the  Rumanian 
situation  by  issuing  an  injunction,  forbidding 
the  Rumanian  army  to  enter  Budapest,  and 
the  Rumanian  army  ignored  the  injunction. 

V.    Greece 

Now,  in  addition  to  the  three  complica- 
tions which  I  have  mentioned,  a  fourth  has 
arisen  in  the  case  of  Greece.  Venizelos  came 
to  the  Paris  Conference  ready  to  lend  his 
great  influence  to  the  League-of-Nations  idea, 
but  determined  to  gain  for  Greece  security 
from  any  more  Bulgar  invasions,  and  this 
security  could  only  be  found  by  the  cession 
to  Greece  of  the  Egean  coast  of  Thrace,  in 
which  the  population  was  decidedly  more 
Hellenic  than  Bulgar.  Greece  finds  herself 
opposed  by  Italy  in  Epirus  and  in  the  Islands 
of  the  Egean.  She  finds  also  that  Bulgarian 
claims  to  the  sea-coast  between  the  Struma 
and  the  Maritza  rivers,  which  would  place 
Salonica  forever  in  jeopardy,  are  not  only 
championed  by  America,  who  is  supporting 
the  Bulgarians  against  the  Greeks  as  it  is  sup- 
porting the  Hungarians  against  the  Jugo- 
slavs, but  she  finds  also  that  the  Americans 
are  opposing  Greek  aspirations  in  the  Egean 
exactly  as  they  w^ere  countering  Rumanian 
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ambitions  in  the  Banat  and  Italian  hopes  at 
Fiume. 

The  result  was  inevitable.  We  had  re- 
cently a  statement  from  Paris  that  Venizelos 
had  ceased  to  have  faith  in  the  League  of 
Nations.  We  had  the  rapidly  extending 
(jreek  resentment  at  American  and  Allied 
attitude  to  Hellenic  aspirations  which  exactly 
followed  the  course  of  similar  outbursts  in 
Rome  and  Bucharest.  Why  should  the 
United  States,  which  had  no  concern  with 
the  frontiers  of  Thrace,  set  its  face  firmly 
against  the  restoration  to  Greece  of  territo- 
ries which  for  nearly  two  thousand  years 
had  been  Greek  and  were  still  inhabited 
by  Greek  people?  Such  was  the  question  of 
Athens.  Why  should  the  American  people, 
with  no  concern  as  to  the  problems  of  the 
Maros  and  the  Theiss,  champion  the  Hunga- 
rian, recently  the  enemy  of  America,  against 
the  Rumanian,  as  recently  an  ally?  This 
W'as  the  question  of  Bucharest,  while  for 
Rome  the  American  position  with  respect  to 
Fiume  remains  incomprehensible. 

Thus  in  three  cases,  rising  one  after  the 
other,  a  collision  between  the  theories  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  facts  of  national- 
ism has  resulted,  not  in  the  subordination  of 
nationalism  to  the  principles  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  but  in  the  development  of  new 
international  animosities  and  resentments, 
while  in  a  fourth  case,  that  of  the  Franco- 
German  frontier,  French  acquiescence  in  the 
decision  of  the  League  of  Nations  has  only 
been  purchased  at  the  price  of  a  military  alli- 
ance which  is  again  in  striking  conflict  with 
the  underlying  ideas  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

iVIoreover,  the  Rumanian  case  presents 
squarely  the  ultimate  question.  Rumania 
has  defied  the  League  of  Nations  and  occu- 
pied Budapest.  Rumania  has  asserted  the 
right  to  fix  her  frontiers  with  Hungary  in 
accordance  with  what  she  conceives  to  be  the 
rights  of  the  case.  Are  we  going  to  war 
with  Rumania  to  compel  her  to  comply? 
She  will  evacuate  Budapest,  of  course.  She 
will  evacuate  the  Hungarian  regions  to  which 
she  lays  no  claim,  taking  with  her  whatever 
her  armies  have  sei/.ed  of  machinery  and 
foodstuffs,  which  will  not  suffice  to  replace 
similar  material  taken  from  her  by  Hunga- 
rian armies  two  and  a  half  years  ago.  Shall 
we  go  to  war  to  compel  her  to  make  restitu- 
tion for  what  she  stole  from  Hungary,  part 
of  which  Hungary  stole  from  her,  and  all  of 
which  is  not  adequate  compensation  for 
Hungary's  recent  stealings? 


But  if  we  don't  coerce  Rumania  how  can 
we  coerce  Italy,  whose  moral  claims  are  per- 
haps weaker  but  whose  military  force  is  un- 
questionably greater?  And  if  we  do  not 
support  the  Hungarians,  who  have  now  ap- 
pealed to  the  Paris  Conference  for  protection 
against  the  Rumanians,  what  attraction  will 
the  protection  of  the  League  of  Nations 
have  for  any  country  hereafter,  since  it  will 
have  shown  itself  powerless  alike  to  protect 
the  weak  and  to  restrain  the  strong?  Will 
not  the  Hungarians  in  consequence  seek  to 
restore  their  fortunes  by  looking  for  allies 
and  thus  reverting  to  the  old  principle  of  alli- 
ance and  the  balance  of  power? 

VI.    Ax  American   Mandatory 
FOR  Constantinople? 

Meantime  still  another  problem  has  arisen 
which  has  unmistakable  importance  for  the 
American  people.  The  Paris  Conference  has 
understood  that  the  United  States  would 
accept  the  mandatory  for  Constantinople,  for 
Armenia,  and  not  impossibly  for  the  whole 
of  the  old  Turkish  Empire.  The  impression 
of  the  European  representatives,  when  I  left 
Paris  three  months  ago,  was  that  America 
was  already  prepared,  at  Mr.  Wilson's  sug- 
gestion, to  accept  the  Constantinople  and  Ar- 
menian mandatories.  During  the  past  month 
the  British  Government  has  served  notice 
upon  the  United  States  that  it  expects  to 
withdraw  its  troops  from  Armenia  and  the 
Caucasus  within  a  fixed  time  and  asking  that 
American  troops  replace  them. 

In  the  same  way  the  making  of  frontiers 
in  Eastern  Thrace,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Syria, 
and  in  ^Mesopotamia  waits  upon  American 
decision. 

If  America  is  prepared  to  accept  the  man- 
datory for  all  of  the  old  Turkish  Empire 
there  will  be  no  question  of  Greek  claims  in 
Eastern  Thrace  and  even  Greece  herself 
will  be  prepared  to  waive  these  claims,  real- 
izing that  time  and  American  occupation 
will  make  for  Hellenism. 

The  Turk,  if  even  a  fiction  of  his  old 
Empire  is  preserved,  may  consent  to  an 
American  organization  of  his  state,  while  the 
Armenian  will  welcome  an  American  rule 
with  an  enthusiasm  which  he  feels  for  no 
other  race. 

Precisely  in  the  same  way  a  bitter  and 
dangerous  dispute  between  the  French  and 
the  British  over  the  frontiers  of  Syria,  in 
which  is  involved  another  of  those  secret 
treaties  of  so  much  public  discussion  is  now 
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heard,  will  he  automatically  adjudicated  if 
America  agrees  to  take  the  Armenian  man- 
datory, since  the  territory  in  dispute  would 
naturally  fall  into  the  American  sphere. 

But  to  accept  a  mandatory  for  the  Turkish 
Empire  from  Constantinople  to  Syria  and 
from  Smyrna  to  Krzerum  would  certainly 
demand  an  army  which  at  the  outset  could 
hardly  be  estimated  at  under  100,000,  and 
might  have  to  be  double  the  size.  We 
should  find  ourselves  in  the  west  confronted 
by  Greek  claims  all  along  the  Egean  coast; 
we  should  find  ourselves  in  the  east  forever 
in  the  presence  of  a  Russian  resumption  of 
that  press  southward  which  was  only  inter- 
rupted by  the  revolution.  Between  the  Ci- 
lician  Gates  and  the  Upper  Euphrates  we 
should  stand  in  an  area  where  British  and 
French  claims  conflict,  while  about  Constan- 
tinople we  should  find  ourselves  face  to  face 
with  Russian,  Bulgarian,  and  Hellenic  aspi- 
rations. 

If  the  United  States  declines  to  take  Con- 
stantinople and  Armenia  as  mandatories,  in 
my  judgment  the  whole  League-of-Nations 
idea  and  experiment  will  collapse.  It  will 
then  be  necessary  to  partition  Turkey,  and 
in  that  partition  Italy,  France,  and  Great 
Britain  among  the  great  powers,  Russia, 
when  she  becomes  a  great  power  again,  as 
well  as  Bulgaria  and  Greece  among  the 
smaller  nations,  all  have  claims  which  have 
already  led  to  disagreements  and  point  the 
way  ineluctibly  to  even  greater  disputes. 
There  is  no  frontier  that  can  be  drawn 
which  will  separate  the  respective  tribes  of 
Asia  Minor  in  accordance  with  the  rights  of 
self-determination  or  with  any  regard  for 
the  physical  geography  and  economic  neces- 
sities of  the  territory.  Bad  as  was  the  Turk- 
ish regime,  it  would  hardly  be  improved  if  it 
'  were  replaced  by  half  a  dozen  separate  sov- 
ereignties and  the  creation  of  half  a  dozen 
rival  spheres  of  Influence  and  exploitation. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  United  States 
definitely  sends  armies  to  Asia  Minor  and 
undertakes  the  reorganization  of  the  Turk- 
ish Empire,  then  it  assumes  a  moral  obliga- 
tion not  merely  to  protect  the  Armenians 
and  the  Greeks  from  the  Turks  but  to  pro- 


tect the  Turks  as  well  from  the  Greeks  and 
the  Armenians,  (jreeks  and  Turks  from  the 
ultimate  ambitions  of  the  Italians,  the  Rus- 
sians, and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  the  French  and 
the  British.  We  shall  have  to  say  "No" 
and  back  our  "No"  by  a  readiness  to  fight  if 
the  Italians  insist  upon  the  occupation  of 
Adalia,  if  the  French  press  their  claims  to 
Sivas  and  Diabekr.  We  shall  have  to  fight 
the  Russians  if  out  of  Bolshevism  there  pres- 
ently comes  a  new  nationalism  which  seeks 
the  old  objective  of  Constantinople. 

VII.  Crisis 

Therefore  it  must  be  perfectly  apparent 
that  we  are  approaching  a  crisis  and  all  the 
principles  asserted  In  our  new  settlements 
must  soon  be  vindicated  or  abandoned.  The 
League  of  Nations,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
has  already  found  itself  four  times  in  con- 
flict with  national  ambitions  or  national  ne- 
cessities, in  the  case  of  France,  Italy,  Ruma- 
nia and  Greece.  It  has  so  far  been  unable 
to  make  progress  in  Russia  and  the  stupen- 
dous problem  of  the  Turkish  Empire  waits 
upon  the  willingness  of  the  United  States  to 
assume  one  of  the  greatest  obligations  which 
was  ever  imposed  upon  a  people,  an  obliga- 
tion carrying  with  it  only  moral  rewards 
and  involving  stupendous  material  sacrifices 
and  not  impossibly  a  considerable  cost  in 
American  life. 

On  the  other  side,  if  the  Paris  Conference 
cannot  now  vindicate  its  authority,  if  it  can- 
not now  protect  Hungary  against  Rumania, 
Jugo-Slavia  against  Italy,  if  the  United 
States  does  not  accept  Mr.  Wilson's  treaty 
of  Insurance  for  France,  then  it  seems  inevi- 
table that  we  shall  shortly  find  ourselves 
back  where  we  were  before  the  World  War 
with  momentous  consequences,  the  first  of 
which  will  be  that  the  European  nations,  big 
and  little,  will  once  more  turn  to  a  system 
of  alliances  In  order  to  obtain  that  Immedi- 
ate security  which  Is  essential  to  all  of  them 
even  at  the  risk  of  that  ultimate  war  w^hich 
was  five  years  ago  the  final  circumstance  in 
the  system  of  alliances  w^hlch  had  been  built 
up  by  the  previous  generation. 
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HIGH  PRICES;  AND  A  REMEDY 

BY  IRVING  FISHER 

(Professor  of   Political   Economy,  Yale   University) 

[In  our  issue  for  June  appeared  an  important  article  by  Professor  Irving  Fisher  showing  that 
there  was  no  prospect  that  the  existing  level  of  high  prices  would  be  likely  to  move  downward 
in  the  near  future.  In  the  present  article,  this  eminent  authority  boldly  advocates  a  fundamental 
solution  for  the  problem  of  the  shifting  value  of  the  dollar.  His  remedy  is  not  an  overnight  in- 
spiration, but  the  result  of  years  of  study  and  of  open  discussion.  Professor  Fisher  has  recently 
made  many  addresses,  and  much  of  the  material  of  the  present  article  has  been  presented  to  critical 
audiences,  first  at  Yale  and  then  before  groups  of  bankers  and  business  men.  Not  a  few  men  of 
practical  experience  and  of  the  highest  authority  agree  with  Professor  Fisher's  views  and  consider 
his  plan  entirely  feasible. — The  Editor.] 


THE  increase  in  wages  secured  by  the 
Railway  Brotherhoods  three  years  ago 
has  been  neutralized  by  the  subsequent  rise 
of  prices  and  the  Brotherhoods  are  now 
again  demanding  legislative  help.  This 
time,  doubtless  to  fix  attention  on  the  reason 
which,  as  they  believe,  justifies  their  demand, 
they  ask  not  for  higher  money  wages  but 
for  a  lower  cost  of  living. 

The  fear  of  a  Railway  tie-up  precipitated 
the  present  frantic  discussion  over  the  high 
cost  of  necessities.  Accordingly,  the  Presi- 
dent on  August  8  addressed  Congress  on  the 
subject.  The  most  significant  part  of  his 
message  was  that  in  which  he  showed  by 
figures  that  the  high  prices  "are  not  justi- 
fied by  a  shortage  in  supply,   either  present 


ser\e  Board,  in  reply  to  a  request  from  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, gave  very  interesting  and  illumina- 
ting facts,  regarding  our  currency  expan- 
sion (from  $4,100,000,000,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  to  $5,100,000,000,  at  its  close). 
He  exculpates  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
by  showing  that  half  of  the  increase  in  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Notes  was  in  substitution  for 
gold.  The  other  half,  he  claims,  is  due  to 
higher  wages  and  prices,  and  not  they  to  it. 
In  this,  he  is,  I  believe,  mistaken.  Of  course, 
a  banker  finds  need  of  more  Federal  Re- 
ser\^e  Notes  when  pay  rolls  are  increased ; 
but  w^hy  are  pay  rolls  increased?  Because 
wages  are  chasing  the  High  Cost  of  Living. 
And  the  High  Cost  of  Living  is  what  we 


or  prospective."     For  instance,  although  the       are  trying  to  explain!     So  we  find  ourselves 
supply  of  creamery  butter  had  increased  in      just  where  we  started. 


a  year  129  per  cent.,  its  price  advanced  from 
41  cents  to  53  cents  per  pound. 

Unfortunately,  the  President  does  not  try 
to  apply  this  fundamental  fact  to  reach  a 
correct  diagnosis  of  the  situation.  He  con- 
tents himself  with  echoing  the  popular  out- 
cry against  "profiteering,"  Doubtless  profi- 
teering can  be  mitigated,  and  it  is  devoutly 
to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  and  that  its  real 
extent  will  be  laid  bare.  But,  on  the  basis  oi 
the  known  movements  of  retail  and  whole- 
sale prices  and  other  known  facts,  it  is  clear 
that  the  public  has  greatly  exaggerated  the 
importance  of  profiteering  and  has  mistaken 
what  is  an  effect  of  rising  prices  for  their 
cause. 

Consequently,  no  amount  of  control  or  of 
punishment  for  profiteering  can  materially 
change  the  general  level  of  prices.  No  rem- 
edy based  on  a  false  diagnosis  will  cure  the 
patient. 

Two  days  after  the  President's  address 
Mr.  Harding.  Governor  of  the  Federal  Re- 
368 


Governor  Harding  seems  intent  on  de- 
fending the  banking  system  of  which  he  is 
the  head.  I  would  not,  for  a  moment,  lay 
the  blame  for  the  "H.  C.  of  L."  on  that 
system.  But  Governor  Harding's  statement 
does  not  go  down  to  the  fundamental  rela- 
tionship of  money  to  prices.  He  says,  as  to 
gold,  "The  board  assumes  that  it  is  recog- 
nized that  no  legislation  is  necessar}'."  The 
truth  is  that  our  inflation  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  billion  dollars  of  gold  which  the  war 
brought  us  from  Europe. 


The  present  war  will  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  probably  the  greatest  destabilizer  of 
price  levels  the  world  has  known. 

Prices  in  North  America  are  double  what 
they  were  before  the  war  and  in  Europe 
more  than  double — in  some  countries  prob- 
ably more  than  tenfold. 

We  now  possess,  as  we  did  not  in  the 
Civil  War,  a  device  for  measuring  the  ave- 
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rage  change  in  prices.  This  is  what  is 
known  as  an  "index  number." 

Thus,  if  one  commodity  has  risen  4  per 
cent,  since  last  month,  and  another  10  per 
cent.,  the  average  rise  of  the  two  is  midway 
between  4  per  cent  and  10  per  cent.,  or  7 
per  cent.  It  is  4  -j-  10  -4-  2  ==  7.  If  we 
call  the  price  level  of  the  two  articles  last 
month  100  per  cent.,  then  107  per  cent,  is 
the  "index  number"  for  the  prices  of  the  two 
articles  this  month.  The  same  principle,  of 
course,  applies  to  any  number  of  commodities. 

Many  different  systems  of  index  numbers 
are  now  before  the  public — such  as  those  of 
Bradstreet,  Dun,  Gibson,  the  Annalist,  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
the  Canadian  Department  of  Labor,  the 
London  Economist,  the  London  Statist,  and 
the  British  Board  of  Trade.  The  present 
index  number  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  covers  300  commodities. 

The  Index  Number  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  best  Index 
Number  we  have,  shows  an  average  price 
level  in  1918  of  196  for  wholesale  prices 
and  168  for  retail  prices  of  food  on  the  basis 
of  100  per  cent,  for  1913,  the  year  before 
the  war;  showing  that  wholesale  prices 
have,  on  the  average,  almost  exactly  doubled. 
The  index  number  for  wholesale  (March) 
is  also  200  and  for  retail  (April)   182. 

Going  back  to  1896,  we  find  the  index 
number  of  wholesale  prices  was  67.  That 
is,  the  level  of  wholesale  prices  has  risen 
almost  exactly  threefold  (67  to  196)  since 
that  date  and  is  now  almost  exactly  the  same 
as  under  the  depreciated  greenback  standard 
in  1865. 

Putting  it  another  way,  as  compared 
with  the  biggest  dollar  we  ever  had,  that  of 
1896,  our  present  dollar  will  buy  only  as 
much  as  35  cents  would  then  buy,  so  in 
comparison,  therefore,  our  present  dollar  al- 
most literally  "looks  like  thirty  cents." 

Why  are  prices  so  high  ?  Will  they  drop  ? 
Can  they  be  stabilized? 

Monetary  Factors 

The  truth  is  that  the  chief  causes  of  the 
rise  of  prices  in  war  time  are  monetary. 

It  is  almost  invariably  true  that  the  great 
price  movements  of  history  are  chiefly  mone- 
tary. This  is  shown,  in  the  first  place,  by 
the  fact  that  countries  of  like  monetary 
standards  have  like  price  movements.  Thus 
—  to  consider  gold-standard  countries  — 
there  has  usually  been  a  remarkable  family 
resemblance  between  the  curves  representing 


the  rise  and  fall  of  the  index  numbers  of  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Enghind,  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Scandinavia,  Germany, 
Austria  and  Italy.  Again,  the  price  move- 
ments in  silver  countries  show  a  strong  like- 
ness, as  jn  India  and  China  between  1873 
and   1893. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  a  great  con- 
trast between  gold  and  silver  countries  or 
between  any  countries  which  have  different 
monetary  standards. 

In  the  present  war  the  data  are  still  too 
meager  to  enable  us  to  express  all  the  rela- 
tions in  exact  figures,  but  we  may  arrange 
the  different  countries  in  the  approximate 
order  in  which  their  prices  have  risen.  The 
order  of  the  nations  corresponds,  in  general, 
with  the  order  in  which  the  currency  in 
those  nations  has  been  inflated  by  paper — as 
well  as  with  the  order  in  which  their  mone- 
tary units  have  depreciated  in  the  foreign 
exchange  markets. 

This  order — of  ascending  prices  and  of  in- 
flated currency — is  as  follows,  beginning 
with  the  least  rise  and  inflation :  India, 
-:\ustralia.  New  Zealand,  United  States, 
Canada,  Japan,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Den- 
mark, Italy,  Holland,  England,  Norway, 
France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia. 

The  ups  and  downs  of  prices  correspond 
with  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  money  sup- 
ply.    Throughout  history  this  has   been  so. 

The  present  war  furnishes  important  ex- 
amples of  this.  In  the  United  States  the 
curve  for  the  quantity  of  money  in  circula- 
tion and  the  curve  for  the  index  number  of 
prices  run  continuously  parallel,  the  price 
curve  following  the  money  curve  after  a  lag 
of  one  to  three  months.  It  was  in  August, 
1915,  that  the  quantity  of  money  in  the 
United  States  began  its  rapid  increase.  One 
month  later  prices  began  to  shoot  upward, 
keeping  almost  exact  pace  with  the  quantity 
of  money.  In  February,  1916,  money  sud- 
denly stopped  increasing,  and  two  or  three 
months  later  prices  stopped  likewise.  Sim- 
ilar striking  correspondences  have  continued 
to  occur  with  an  average  lag  between  the 
money  cause  and  the  price  effect  of  about 
one  and  three-quarters  months. 

On  the  whole,  the  money  in  circulation 
in  the  United  States  rose  from  three  and 
one-third  billions  in  1913  to  five  and  a  half 
billions  in  1918,  and  bank  deposits  from 
thirteen  to  twenty-five  billions,  both  approx- 
imately corresponding  to  the  rise   in   prices. 

Taking  a  worldwide  view,  the  money  in 
circulation  in  the  world  outside  of   Russia 
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has  increased  during  the  war  from  fifteen 
billions  to  forty-five  billions  and  the  bank 
deposits  in  fifteen  principal  countries  from 
twenty-seven  billions  to  seventy-five  billions. 
That  is,  both  money  and  deposits  have 
trebled;  and  prices,  on  the  average, Jiave  per- 
haps trebled  also. 

The  Bolsheviki  are  a  law  unto  themselves. 
They  have  issued  eighty  billion  doHars  of 
paper  money,  or  more  than  the  circulation 
in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together. 
Consequently  prices  in  Russia  have  doubt- 
less reached  the  sky,  though  no  exact  meas- 
ure of  them,  since  the  Bolshevist  regime,  is 
at  hand. 

The  increase  of  over  thirty  billions  in  the 
money  of  the  world  (outside  of  Russia)  is, 
as  O.  P.  Austin  says,  "more,  in  its  face 
value,  than  all  the  gold  and  all  the  silver 
turned  out  by  all  the  mines  of  all  the  world 
in  the  427  years  since  the  discover)^  of 
America." 

The  conclusion  toward  which  the  fore- 
going and  other  arguments  lead  is  that  in 
this  war  as  in  general  in  the  past,  the  great 
outstanding  disturber  of  the  price  level  has 
always  been  money. 

Money  is  so  much  an  accepted  conven- 
ience in  practise  that  it  has  become  a  great 
stumbling-block  in  theor\'.  Since  we  talk 
always  in  terms  of  money  and  live  in  a 
money  atmosphere,  as  it  were,  we  become 
as  unconscious  of  it  as  we  do  of  the  air  we 
breathe. 

It  is  curious  that  every  time  inflation  of 
any  kind  has  visited  a  countr}^  the  public  has 
had  to  be  reeducated.  The  evils  of  colonial 
and  continental  paper  money  were  forgotten 
by  the  generation  of  the  Civil  War,  and  the 
evils  of  the  greenbacks  of  that  w^ar  were  for- 
gotten by  most  people  in  the  last  war. 

Will  Prices  Drop? 

Are  prices  soon  to  drop? 

As  I  have  stated  several  months  back,  in 
my  opinion,  prices  are  not  going  to  fall 
much.  We  are  on  a  permanently  higher 
price  level,  and  the  sooner  the  business  men 
of  the  country  take  this  view  and  adjust 
themselves  to  it  the  sooner  will  they  save 
themselves  and  the  Nation  from  the  misfor- 
tune which  will  come  if  we  persist  in  our 
present  false  hope  based  on  a  false  analogy 
with  our  Civil  War  experience. 

Let  us  examine  the  factors  upon  which 
any  future  price  movements  must  depend. 

( 1 )  Gold  will  not  return  to  circulation. 
— No  great  effect  in  the  direction  of  falling 


prices  can  be  expected  from  any  return  of 
gold  into  daily  circulation.  Such  a  rever- 
sion would  be  contrary  to  monetary  expe- 
rience everywhere.  When  people  have 
learned  to  leave  their  gold  and  silver  in  the 
banks  and  use  paper  money  and  checks  in- 
stead they  will  find  the  additional  conven- 
ience so  great  that  they  will  never  fully 
return  to  the  old  practice. 

(2)  No  great  outflow  of  gold  through 
international  trade. — It  should  be  noted  that 
many  of  the  former  reasons  for  a  flow  of 
gold  from  America  abroad  have  disappeared. 
We  used  to  owe  Europe  a  huge  balance  of 
interest  payments  upon  the  American  securi- 
ties she  held.  The  situation  is  reversed  to- 
day. Moreover,  Europe  must  pay  us  money 
for  the  materials  we  shall  send  her  for  re- 
construction, or  at  least  pay  us  interest  on 
credit  we  shall  extend  her.  Thus  our  ex- 
ports will  probably  exceed  our  imports  dur- 
ing the  reconstruction  period.  We  used  to 
pay  ocean  freight  money  to  foreign  carriers ; 
to-day  the  American  merchant  will  keep  in 
American  hands  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  ocean  freight  money.  The  huge  volume 
of  American  tourist  travel  abroad,  for 
whose  expense  we  had  to  settle,  has  stopped 
and  can  not  resume  for  a  year  at  least.  For 
all  these  reasons  the  lines  are  laid  for  a 
movement  of  gold  from  Europe  here  rather 
than  for  a  movement  of  gold  from  America 
to  Europe. 

"Yes,  but,"  people  say,  "wait  until  trade 
is  resumed  between  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  then  surely  'low-priced  European 
goods'  will  flow  over  here  in  such  enormous 
volume  that  they  will  liquidate  all  annual 
obligations  to  us  in  goods."  It  is  true  that, 
ultimately,  Europe  must  pay  her  obligations 
to  us  in  goods,  but  it  will  take  many  years. 
Meanwhile  she  needs  our  tools,  machinery, 
and  raw  materials  for  reconstruction. 

At  the  present  time  European  goods 
are  not  "low-priced"  (however  little 
the  money  wages  of  European  labor  will 
buy).  Prices  in  Europe  since  the  war 
bej^an  have  risen  more  than  they  have 
in    tiie    United    States. 

(3)  Reduction  of  outstanding  credit. — 
The  chief  dependence  of  those  who  predict 
lower  prices  is  on  a  reduction  of  the  super- 
structure of  credit  resting  upon  our  gold 
rather  than  on  any  reduction  in  the  volume 
of  this  gold  itself.  They  look  for  a  contrac- 
tion of  paper  money  and  of  the  volume  of 
deposits  subject  to  check,  which  circulate 
throughout  the  country. 
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But  the  main  cause  for  the  present  exten- 
sion of  bank  credit  is  the  Liberty  Loan.  Sub- 
scribers for  the  loans  have  not  paid  for  their 
bonds  in  full.  Many  of  them  deposit  the 
bonds  with  the  banks  as  security  for  loans 
to  be  repaid  later. 

It  is  alscj  worth  keeping  in  mind  that 
Liberty  bonds,  and  other  Government  securi- 
ties held  here  do  not  wholly  cease  being  a 
source  of  credit  expansion  when  the  indi- 
vidual subscribers  have  completed  their  pay- 
ments on  the  bonds  and  really  own  them. 
These  new  bonds  are  unrivaled  security  for 
further  borrowings  from  banks  for  commer- 
cial purposes,  and  they  will  continue  to  be 
so  until  the  Government  which  issues  them 
redeems  them. 

The  availability  of  the  vast  issues  of  war 
bonds  as  bases  for  future  credit  expansion, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  our  banking  sys- 
tem has  still  many  unused  reefs,  sure  to  be 
taken  out  later,  when  business  wishes  to 
spread  more  sail,  is  the  chief  reason  why 
prices  will  keep  up  permanently;  that  is, 
for  many  years. 

Between  the  period  of  temporary  and  the 
period  of  permanent  effects,  there  may  be  a 
slight  dip  in  the  price  level,  say  six  months 
or  a  year  from  now. 

Looking  into  the  still  more  remote  future, 
there  will  be  in  Europe,  particularly  on  the 
Continent,  a  vast  increase  in  deposit  banking. 
The  need  of  the  governments  there  for 
funds  during  War  times  hastened  the  intro- 
duction of  deposit  banking.  Money  went 
out  of  circulation  into  bank  vaults,  and 
there  became  the  basis  for  circulating 
credits.  This  means  a  new  habit  which 
will  lead  to  a  great  currency  expansion. 
Far-away  countries,  like  India  and  China, 
are  also  learning  to  use  deposit  banking.  It 
is  as  if  a  new  source  of  gold  supply  had 
been  discovered.  What  has  been  discovered 
is  a  new  way  of  using  the  gold  supply. 

The  world,  during  the  course  of  the  war, 
has  thus  started,  or  has  hastened,  an  equiva- 
lent of  the  price  revolution  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

What  of  Itf 

If,  for  each  one  of  us,  the  rise  of  income 
were  to  keep  up  exactly  with  the  rise  in 
cost  of  living,  then  the  high  cost  of  living 
would  have  no  terrors ;  it  would  be  merely 
on  paper.  But  no  such  perfect  adjustment 
ever  occurs  or  can  occur.  Outstanding  con- 
tracts and  understandings  in  terms  of  money 
make  this  out  of  the  question. 


Consider  a  working  girl  who  put  a  hun- 
dred dollars  in  the  savings-bank  in  1913. 
To-day,  if  she  has  allowed  it  to  accumulate 
at  interest,  she  has  $120.  But  when  she 
tries  to  spend  this  $120,  she  finds  that  things 
cost  nearly  double  what  they  did  in  1913. 
Thus  she  gets  for  her  entire  $120  to-day 
much  less  than  she  could  haye  bought  for 
her.  original  $100  at  the  beginning.  After 
five  years  of  self-denial,  where  is  her  re- 
ward, her  interest?  She  has  been  (without 
the  intention  of  anybody)  cheated  out  of 
all  her  interest  and  much,  even,  of  her 
principal  through  the  depreciation  of  the 
"dollars"  m  terms  of  which  her  savings-bank 
account  has  been  kept!  The  bondholder  is 
in  the  same  plight.  If  he  has  been  "living 
on  his  interest"  the  purchasing  power  of  his 
principal  has  been  decreasing,  so  that  really, 
although  without  knowing  it,  he  has  been 
living  on  capital. 

Trust  funds,  philanthropic  foundations, 
hospitals  and  endowed  universities  have  real- 
ly lost  almost  half  the  value  of  their  pre- 
war endowment  during  the  war,  for  their 
funds  were  invested  in  bonds. 

Likewise  the  salaried  men  and  the  wage- 
earners  suffer — that  is,  the  cost  is  borne  by 
those  with  relatively  "fixed"  incomes. 

The  kernel  of  the  matter  is  that  those 
who  made  the  greatest  sacrifices  because  of 
the  war  were  not  those  who  paid  over  the 
taxes  but  those  having  so  called  "fixed"  or 
relatively  fixed  incomes.  This  great  class — 
bondholders,  salaried  men  and  wage-earn- 
ers— have  often  had  to  sacrifice  almost  half 
their  real  income  or  purchasing  power.  This 
was  their  indirect  tax  and  was  far  more 
burdensome  than   any  direct  war   taxes. 

The  truth  is,  the  war  was  largely  paid 
for,  not  by  taxes  or  loans  but  by  the  High 
Cost  of  Living.  The  result  is  that  the  ef- 
fort to  avoid  discontent  of  taxpayers  has 
created  or  rather  aggravated  the  discontent 
over  high  prices.  Every  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living  brings  new  recruits  to  the  labor  mal- 
contents who  feel  victimized  by  society  and 
have  come  to  hate  society. 

They  cite,  in  their  indictment,  the  high 
price  of  necessities  and  the  high  profits  of 
certain  great  corporations,  both  of  which 
they  attribute,  not  to  the  aberrations  of  our 
monetary  yardstick  but  to  deliberate  plun- 
dering by  "profiteers"  or  a  social  sj^stem  of 
"exploitation."  They  gro\v  continually 
more  suspicious  and  nurse  an  imaginar}'' 
grudge  against  the  world.  We  are  being 
threatened   by  more  quack   remedies — revo- 
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lutionary  socialism,  syndicalism,  and  Bolshe- 
vism. Radicalism  rides  on  the  wave  of  high 
prices. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  real  wages  in 
1918,  that  is,  their  purchasing  power,  was 
only  80  per  cent,  of  the  real  wages  of  1913. 
That  is,  while  the  retail  prices  of  food  ad- 
vanced 68  per  cent.,  wages  in  money  ad- 
vanced only  30  per  cent.  The  real  wages 
of  1913  were  in  turn  less  than  in  earlier 
years. 

Thus  there  is,  now,  and  long  has  been, 
a  real  basis  for  labor  discontent. 

Lord  D'Abernon,  in  a  recent  speech  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  says:  "I  am  cori\inced 
and  cannot  state  too  strongly  my  belief  that 
80  per  cent,  of  our  present  industrial 
troubles  and  our  Bolshevikism  which  is  so 
great  a  menace  to  Europe  are  due  to  this 
enormous  displacement  in  the  value  of 
money." 

When  the  history  of  this  war  is  written, 
it  may  well  be  that  we  shall  find  that  the 
growing  popular  unrest  caused,  just  before 
the  war, .  by  the  high  cost  of  living,  the  at- 
mosphere of  suspicion  engendered,  and  the 
desire  for  relief  through  a  policy  of  com- 
mercial expansion,  had  something  to  do  in 
giving  a  pretext  for,  if  not  causing,  the 
great  war  itself.  In  fact,  before  the  war, 
rising  costs  of  living  were  manufacturing 
socialists  all  over  the  world,  including  Ger- 
many, and  the  German  Government  may 
have  weighed,  as  one  of  the  expected  dynas- 
tic advantages  of  war,  the  suppression  of  the 
growing  internal  class  struggle  which  this 
high  cost  of  living  was  bringing  on  apace. 

Remedies 

What  can  be  done  about  it?  So  far  as 
the  past  is  concerned,  comparatively  little. 
Bygones  must  largel}'  be  bygones.  So  far 
as  wages  and  salaries  are  concerned,  the 
remedy  must  be  to  raise  them  rather  than  to 
lower  the  High  Cost  of  Living.  While 
some  kinds  of  work  have  had  excessive 
wages  during  the  war,  this  has  not  been 
true  in  general,  public  opinion  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  I  quite  agree  with 
IVIr.  Gompers  that  the  wage  level  should 
not  be  lowered  if  it  could.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  should  be  raised  to  catch  up  with 
prices,  just  as  was  done  after  the  Civil  War. 
But  in  regard  to  contracts  little  relief  for 
past  injuries  can  be  expected.  We  would 
best  use  the  past  as  a  lesson  for  the  future. 
That  is  what  1  understand  by  ''reconstruc- 
tion." 


The  real  culprit  being  the  dollar,  the  real 
remedy  is  to  fix  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar. 

The  plan  1  shall  here  outline  has  received 
the  approval  of  a  large  number  of  leading 
economists,  business  men,  and  organizations, 
including  President  Hadley  of  Yale;  a  com- 
mittee of  economists  appointed  to  consider 
the  purchasing  power  ot  money  in  relation 
to  the  war ;  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  former 
president  of  the  National  Cit}'  Bank  of 
New  York ;  George  Foster  Peabody,  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banker  of  New  York ;  John 
Perrin,  Federal  Reserve  Agent  of  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  Henry  L.  Higginson,  the  veteran 
banker  of  Boston ;  Roger  W.  Babson,  a  stat- 
istician;  John  Hays  Hammond,  mining 
engineer ;  John  V.  Farvvell,  of  Chicago, 
member  of  the  Yale  Corporation ;  United 
States  Senator  Robert  L.  Owen,  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act;  Ex- 
Senator  Shaf  roth ;  the  late  Senator  New- 
lands;  Sir  David  Barbour,  one  of  the  orig- 
inators of  the  Indian  gold  exchange  stand- 
ard; the  Bridgeport  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
the  Society  of  Polish  Engineers ;  the  New 
England  Purchasing  Agents'  Association. 
The  American  Federation  of  ;  Labor  has 
voted  to  investigate  such  plans;  :/. 

A  book  on  this  plan  is  now  in  press 
(Macmillan). 

Our  dollar  is  now  simply  a  fixed  weight 
of  gold — a  unit  of  weight,  masquerading  as 
a  unit  of  value.  A  twentieth  of  an  ounce 
of  gold  is  no  more  truly  a  unit  of  value  or 
general  purchasing  power  than  a  pound  of 
sugar  or  a  dozen  eggs.  It  is  almost  as  ab- 
surd to  define  a  unit  of  value,  or  general 
purchasing  power,  in  terms  of  weight  as  to 
define  a  unit  of  length  in  terms  of  weight. 
We  would  scarcely  define  a  yardstick  as 
any  stick  which   weighs   an   ounce! 

What  good  does  it  do  us  to  be  assured 
that  our  dollar  weighs  just  as  m.uch  as  ever? 
Does  this  fact  help  us  in  the  least  to  bear 
the  high  cost  of  living?  We  complain  of 
the  dollar,  and  justly,  that  it  will  not  go  as 
far  as  it  used  to. 

We  want  a  dollar  which  will  always  buy 
the  same  aggregate  quantity  of  bread,  butter, 
beef,  bacon,  beans,  sugar,  clothing,  fuel,  and 
the  other  essential  things  that  we  spend  it 
for.  What  is  needed  is  to  stabilize  or  stand- 
ardize the  dollar  just  as  we  have  already 
standardized  the  yardstick,  the  pound 
weight,  the  bushel  basket,  the  pint  cup,  the 
horse-power,  the  volt,  and,  indeed,  all  the 
units  of  commerce  except  the  dollar. 
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All  these  units  of  commerce  have  passed 
throug^h  the  evolution  from  the  rough  and 
ready  units  of  primitive  times  to  the  accu- 
rate ones  of  to-day,  when  modern  science 
puts  the  finest  possihle  point  on  measure- 
ments of  all  kinds.  Once  the  yard  was  de- 
fined, in  a  rough  and  ready  way,  as  the 
girth  of  the  chieftain  of  the  tribe  and  was 
called  a  gird.  Later  it  was  the  length  of 
the  arm  of  Henry  the  First,  later  the  length 
of  a  bar  of  iron  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
and  still  later  a  certain  fraction  of  a  more 
exact  metal  meter  in   Paris. 

Except  the  dollar,  none  of  the  old  rough 
and  ready  units  are  any  longer  considered 
good  enough  for  modern  business.  The  dol- 
lar is  the  only  survival  of  those  primitive 
crudities.  Imagine  the  modern  American 
business  man  tolerating  a  yard  defined  as 
the  girth  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States!  Suppose  contracts  in  yards  of  cloth 
to  be  now  fulfilled  which  had  been  made 
in  Mr.  Taft's  administration! 

We  tolerate  our  erratic  dollar  only  be- 
cause the  havoc  it  plays  is  laid  to  other 
agencies.  If  its  victims  knew  the  truth 
about  the  dollar  it  would  be  put  in  a  strait- 
jacket  at  the  very  next  session  of  Congress. 

In  order  to  secure  a  dollar  constant  in  its 
purchasing  power  over  goods  in  general,  it 
should,  in  effect,  be  a  composite  of  those 
ver>'  goods  in  general.  For  instance,  we 
might  imagine  a  composite  commodity  dol- 
lar consisting  of  2  board  feet  of  lumber ; 
1/20  of  a  bushel  of  wheat;  ^  of  a  pound 
of  meat ;  30  pounds  of  coal ;  1  pound  of 
sugar;  1  ounce  of  butter;  one  egg;  1/100 
of  a  pair  of  shoes,  etc. 

That  assortment  would  always  cost  a 
dollar  simply  because  a  dollar  is  that  assort- 
ment. In  short,  it  would  be  just  as  simple 
then  to  keep  the  price  of  the  composite  pack- 
age of  say  100  commodities  invariable  (how- 
ever w^idely  its  constituents  might  vary 
among  themselves)  as  it  is  now  to  keep  the 
price  of  gold  invariable.  The  price  of  that 
composite  w^ould  always  be  a  dollar,  just 
as  to-day  the  price  of  gold  is  always  $20.67 
an  ounce. 

Perhaps  some  scornful  critic  is  now  eager 
to  point  out  hofw  inconvenient,  not  to  say 
grotesque,  such  a  dollar  would  be  if  it  were 
in  circulation  or  were  used  for  export  or 
import.  With  its  30  pounds  of  coal,  it  is 
far  too  heavy  to  carry;  with  its  wood  and 
hay,  it  is  far  too  bulky  for  the  pocket ;  its 
solitar>'  egg  would  spoil ;  while  to  divide 
a  pair  of  shoes  into  a  hundred  parts  would 
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ruin  them.  Gold  is  to  be  preferred  because 
it  is  imperishable,  easily  divisible,  easily 
portable,  and  easily  salable. 

And  these  are  precisely  the  attributes 
which  led  us  to  select  gold ;  and  not,  as  some 
people  mistakenly  assume,  any  attribute  of 
stability. 

IIow  to  Stabilize  the  Dollar,  Wages,  Prices 

By  all  means,  then,  let  us  keep  the  metal 
gold  for  the  good  attributes  it  has — port- 
ability, durability,  divisibility,  salability — 
but  let  us  correct  its  instability,  so  that  one 
dollar  of  it  will  at  all  times  buy  approx- 
imately that  composite  basketful  of  goods. 
Money  to-day  has  two  great  functions.  It 
is  a  medium  of  exchange  and  it  is  a  standard 
of  value.  Gold  was  chosen  because  it  was 
a  good  medium,  not  because  it  was  a  good 
standard. 

And  so,  because  our  ancestors  found  a 
good  medium  of  exchange,  we  now  find 
ourselves  saddled  with  a  bad  standard  of 
value!  The  problem  before  us  is  to  retain 
gold  as  a  good  medium  and  yet  to  make  it 
into  a  good  standard ;  not  to  abandon  the 
gold  standard  but  to  rectify  it ;  not  to  rid 
ourselves  of  the  gold  dollar  but  to  make  it 
conform  in  purchasing  power  to  the  compo- 
site or  goods-dollar. 

Under  the  plan  here  to  be  presented,  gold 
is  retained  as  the  ultimate  means  of  redemp- 
tion. There  w^ould  be  essentially  the  same 
mechanism  by  which  gold  freely  enters  or 
leaves  the  circulation.  But  the  gold  dollar 
would  become  a  standard  of  value  instead 
of  a  standard  of  weight.  We  now  have  a 
gold  standard  that  is  forever  fluctuating.  It 
is  a  gold  standard  with  the  "standard"  left 
out !  The  proposal  is  really  to  put  the 
standard  into  the  gold  standard — to  stand- 
ardize the  dollar. 

The  method  of  rectifying  the  gold  stand- 
ard consists  in  suitably  varying  the  weight 
of  the  gold  dollar.  The  gold  dollar  is  now 
fixed  in  weight  and  therefore  variable  in 
purchasing  power.  What  w^e  need  is  a  gold 
dollar  fixed  in  purchasing  powder  and  there- 
fore variable  in  w^eight.  I  do  not  think  that 
any  sane  man,  whether  or  not  he  accepts  the 
theor}^  of  money  which  I  accept,  will  deny 
that  the  weight  of  gold  in  a  dollar  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  w^ith  its  purchasing  power. 
More  gold  will  buy  more  goods.  There- 
fore more  gold  than  25.8  grains  will,  bar- 
ring counteracting  causes,  buy  more  goods 
than  25.8  grains  will  buy.  If  to-day  the 
dollar,  instead  of  being  25.8  grains,  or  about 
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one-nventieth  of  an  ounce,  of  gold,  were  an 
ounce  or  a  pound  or  a  ton  of  gold,  it  would 
surely  buy  more  than  it  does  now,  which  is 
the  same  thing  as  saying  that  the  price  level 
would  be  lower  than  it  is  now. 

A  Mexican  gold  dollar  weighs  about  half 
as  much  as  ours  and  has  less  purchasing 
power.  If  Mexico  should  adopt  the  same 
dollar  that  we  have  and  that  Canada  has, 
no  one  could  doubt  that  its  purchasing 
power  would  rise — that  is,  the  price  level  in 
Mexico  would  fall.  Since,  then,  the  heavier 
or  the  lighter  the  gold  dollar  is  the  more  or 
the  less  is  its-  purchasing  power,  it  follows 
that,  if  we  add  new  grains  of  gold  to  the 
dollar  just  fast  enough  to  compensate  for  the 
loss  in  the  purchasing  power  of  each  grain, 
or  vice  versa,  take  away  gold  to  compensate 
for  a  gain,  we  shall  have  a  fully  "compen- 
sated dollar,"  stationary  instead  of  fluctua- 
ting, when  judged  by  its  purchasing  power. 

But  how,  it  will  be  asked,  is  it  possible, 
in  practise,  to  change  the  w^eight  of  the  gold 
dollar?  The  feat  is  certainly  not  impossible, 
for  it  has  often  been  accomplished.  We 
ourselves  have  changed  the  weight  of  our 
gold  dollar  twice — once  in  1834,  when  the 
gold  in  the  dollar  was  reduced  7  per  cent., 
and  again  in  1837,  when  it  was  increased 
one-tenth  of  1  per  cent.  If  we  can  change 
it  once  or  twice  a  century,  we  can  change  it 
once  or  twice  a  month ! 

Abolish    Gold   Coin 

And  if  we  circulate  paper  representatives 
of  gold  exclusively,  instead  of  including  any 
gold  coins,  these  frequent  changes  in  the 
weight  of  the  gold  dollar  can  be  made  even 
more  easily  than  the  occasional  changes  were 
made  which  history  records.  In  actual  fact, 
gold  now  circulates  almost  entirely  through 
"yellowbacks,"  for  gold  certificates.  The 
gold  itself,  often  not  in  the  form  of  coins  at 
all  but  of  "bar  gold,"  lies  in  the  Government 
vaults. 

A  bar  of  gold  nine-tenths  fine  weighing 
25,800  grains,  is  just  as  properly  to  be  called 
one  thousand  dollars  of  25.8  grains  each  as 
if  that  bar  were  cut  up  into  a  hundred  sep- 
arate pieces  and  each  were  stamped  into  a 
ten-dollar  gold  piece.  The  thousand  gold 
dollars  already  exist  embedded  or  welded 
together  in  that  gold  bar,  while  the  right  of 
ownership  in  them  circulates  in  the  form  of 
the  paper  "yellowbacks." 

It  would,  therefore,  be  a  little  more  than 
expressing  in  law  an  existing  custom  if  gold 
coins  were  abolished  altogether. 


The  abolition  of  gold  coin  would  make  no 
material  change  in  the  present  situation. 
Gold  would,  just  at  present,  be  brought  by 
the  gold  miner  to  the  mint  or  the  assay  office 
or  other  Government  depositor}^  and  he 
would,  just  as  at  present,  receive  paper 
tokens  or  yellowbacks  in  return.  This  sale 
of  gold  to  the  Government  for  yellowbacks 
— that  is,  this  free  deposit — is  really  the 
essence  of  the  so-called  "free  coinage."  It 
is  thus  that  gold  gets  into  circulation, 
through  its  representatives,  the  yellowbacks. 

Moreover,  the  gold  in  the  Treasury 
would  serve,  just  as  at  present,  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  gold  certificates.  The 
jeweler,  or  gold  exporter,  would,  just  as  at 
present,  obtain  gold  for  his  purposes  by  ex- 
changing yellowbacks  for  gold  at  the 
Treasury. 

Thus  free  coinage  (or  deposit)  and  free 
redemption  would  go  on  substantially  as  at 
present,  the  one  increasing  and  the  other  de- 
creasing the  volume  of  certificates — that  is, 
the  virtual  gold  in  circulation.  The  essen- 
tial mechanism  of  our  gold-standard  system 
may  be  pictured  as  a  lake  of  gold  in  circula- 
tion in  the  form  of  yellowbacks  fed  by  "free 
coinage"  (or  deposit)  by  miners,  and 
drained  by  free  redemption,  or  withdrawal 
by  jewelers  or  exporters. 

If  gold  thus  circulated  only  in  the  form 
of  paper  representatives  it  would  evidently 
be  possible  to  vary  at  will  the  weight  of  the 
gold  dollar  without  any  such  annoyance  or 
complication  as  would  arise  from  the  exist- 
ence of  coins.  The  Government  would 
simply  vary  the  quantity  of  gold  bullion 
which  it  would  exchange  for  a  paper  dollar 
— the  quantity  it  would  give  or  take  at  a 
given  time.  As  readily  as  a  grocer  can  vary 
the  amount  of  sugar  he  will  give  for  a  dol- 
lar, the  Government  could  vary  the  amount 
of  gold  it  would  give  for  a  dollar.  To-day 
the  Government  will  give  25.8  grains  of 
gold  bullion  to  the  jeweler  or  exporter  for 
each  dollar  of  certificates  he  pays  in;  next 
month  it  might  give  26  grains  or  only  24 
grains. 

But,  it  will  now  he  asked,  what  criterion 
is  to  guide  the  Government  in  making  these 
changes  in  the  dollar's  weight?  Am  I  pro- 
posing that  some  Government  official  should 
be  authorized  to  mark  the  dollar  up  or  down 
according  to  his  own  caprice?  Most  cer- 
tainly not.  A  definite  and  simple  criterion 
for  the  required  adjustments  is  at  hand — 
the  now  familiar  "index  number"  of  prices. 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  which  now 
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publishes  an  index  number,  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  or  otlier  suitable  Government  of- 
fice would  be  required  to  publish  this  number 
at  certain  stated  intervals,  say  monthly. 

ChatKjc  the  Gold  Dollar  Monthly 

That  is,  each  month  the  bureau  would 
calculate  from  current  market  prices  how 
much  would  have  to  be  paid  for  the  com- 
posite basket  of  goods.  This  figure  it  would 
publish  and  proclaim ;  and  this  figure  would 
then  afford  the  needed  official  sanction  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  change  the 
rating  of  the  gold  dollar — that  is,  to  change 
the  amount  of  gold  which  the  mint  would 
give  or  take  for  a  gold  certificate,  and  thus 
increase  or  diminish  the  purchasing  power 
of  that  certificate. 

If,  for  instance,  the  index  number  repre- 
senting the  current  price  of  our  composite 
basket  of  goods  is  found  to  be  1  per  cent, 
above  the  ideal  par — that  is,  above  the  one 
dollar  price  it  had  at  first — this  fact  will  in- 
dicate that  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  has  gone  down ;  and  this  fact  will  be 
the  signal  and  authorization  for  an  increase 
of  1  per  cent,  in  the  weight  of  the  gold 
dollar.  What  is  thereby  added  to  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  gold  dollar  will  be  au- 
tomatically registered  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  its  circulating  certificate. 

If  you  ask  how  I  know  that  this  1  per 
cent,  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  gold  dol- 
lar is  just  sufficient  to  drive  the  index  num- 
ber back  to  par,  I  answer  that  I  don't  know, 
any  more  than  I  know,  when  the  steering 
wheel  of  an  automobile  is  turned,  that  it 
will  prove  to  have  been  turned  just  enough 
and  not  too  much.  Many  things  may  inter- 
fere in  a  month.  But  if  the  correction  is 
not  enough,  or  if  it  is  too  much,  the  index 
number  next  month  wnll  tell  the  stor\^  Ab- 
solutely perfect  correction  is  impossible,  but 
any  imperfection  will  continue  to  reap- 
pear and  so  cannot  escape  ultimate  cor- 
rection. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  next  month 
the  index  number  is  found  to  remain  un- 
changed at  101.  Then  the  dollar  is  at  once 
loaded  an  additional  1  per  cent.  And  if, 
next  month,  the  index  number  is,  let  us  say, 
100 5^  (that  is,  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  above 
par),  the  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  will  call 
for  a  third  addition  to  the  dollar's  weight. 


this  time  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent.  And  so, 
as  h)ng  as  the  index  number  persists  in  stay- 
ing even  a  little  above  par,  the  dollar  will 
continue  to  be  loaded  each  month,  until,  if 
necessary,  it  weighs  an  ounce  or  a  ton,  for 
that  matter.  But,  of  course,  long  before  it 
can  become  so  heavy,  the  additional  weight 
will  become  sufficient;  so  that  the  index 
number  will  be  pushed  back  to  par — that  is, 
the  circulating  certificate  will  have  its  pur- 
chasing power  restored. 

Summary 

This  plan  would  put  a  stop,  once  for  all, 
to  a  terrible  evil  which  for  centuries  has 
vexed  the  world,  the  evil  of  dislocating  con- 
tracts and  monetary  understandings.  All 
contracts,  at  present,  though  nominally  car- 
ried out,  are  really  tampered  with  as  truly 
as  if  false  weights  and  measures  were  used 
for  delivering  coal  or  grain.  Business,  now 
periodically  disturbed  by  the  pranks  of  our 
mischievous  dollar,  would  be  put  on  a 
securer  foundation  than  ever  before ;  for  the 
greatest  and  most  universal  uncertainty  or 
gamble,  all  the  more  disastrous  because  un- 
seen— the  gamble  in  gold — would  be  re- 
moved. 

The  world  is  now  looking  to  us,  as  never 
before,  for  leadership.  It  is  our  golden  op- 
portunity to  set  world  standards.  If  we 
adopt  a  stable  standard  of  value,  it  seems 
certain  that  other  nations,  as  fast  as  they 
can  straighten  out  their  affairs,  resume  spe- 
cie payments,  and  secure,  again,  stable  pars 
of  exchange,  will  follow  our  example.  After 
gold  and  silver  fell  apart  in  1873,  the  na- 
tions, one  after  another,  adopted  the  common 
standard  of  gold ;  and  now,  after  the  falling 
asunder  of  all  the  pars  of  international  ex- 
change from  this  world  war,  the  new  order 
will  probably  be  set  by  whatever  nation  first 
seizes  the  opportunity  and  takes  the  lead. 

The  more  the  evidence  in  the  case  is 
studied  the  deeper  will  grow  the  public  con- 
viction that  our  shifting  dollar  is  respon- 
sible for  colossal  social  wrongs  and  is  all  the 
more  at  fault  because  these  wrongs  are  usual- 
ly attributed  to  other  causes.  When  the  in- 
telligent public  who  can  apply  the  remedy 
realize  this,  action  will  follow  and  we  shall 
secure  a  boon  for  all  future  generations,  a 
true  standard  for  contracts,  a  stabilized 
dollar. 


RISING  PRICES  AND  SECURITY 

VALUES 


BY  BYRON  W.  HOLT 


RAPIDLY  rising  prices  are  a  most 
powerful  revolutionar}'^  force  in  com- 
merce, industry,  society,  and  politics.  They 
play  havoc  with  interest  rates,  realty  values, 
operating  costs,  and  incomes.  They  pro- 
duce great  changes  in  the  distribution  of 
wealth.  They  promote  speculation,  extrava- 
gance,  and  thriftlessness. 

In  1906,  in  ''The  Gold  Supply  and  Pros- 
perity," I  said: 

Rising  prices  of  commodities  and  property  en- 
courage speculation  in  commodities,  stocks  and 
real  estate  and  discourage  honest  industry.  A 
prolonged  period  of  rapidly  rising  prices  is  rea- 
sonably certain  to  become  a  period  of  unrest,  dis- 
content, agitation,  strikes,  riots,  rebellions,  and 
wars. 

This  was  written  in  1906  after  the  price 
level  had,  as  a  result  of  gold  depreciation, 
risen  about  40  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  At 
Chautauqua,  on  July  13,  1914  (when  prices 
were  about  60  per  cent,  higher  than  in 
1896),  I  said  that  because  the  effects  of  ris-ing 
prices  are  cumulative  "the  radicalism  of  the 
next  decade  will  probably  exceed  that  of  any 
decade  in  the  world's  history." 

These  statements  and  predictions  were 
postulated  on  gold  depreciation  and  the  ex- 
pectation that  prices  would  continue  to  ad- 
vance for  ten  years  at  an  average  rate  of  2 
to  3  per  cent,  a  year. 

The  predictions  of  1906  and  1914  would 
probably  have  been  verified  even  if  the 
world  war  had  not  occurred  and  caused 
prices  to  advance  129  per  cent,  from  August 
1,  1914,  to  August  1,  1919,  according  to 
Bradstreet's  index  number  of  prices. 

This  unexpected,  and  perhaps  unparal- 
leled, advance  in  prices  has  shaken  the  indus- 
trial, commercial,  financial,  and  political 
world  as  it  was  never  before  shaken ;  has 
produced  seething  discontent  and  labor  and 
political  disturbances;  and  has  to-day  made 
the  high  cost  of  living  the  paramount  ques- 
tion in  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  If 
prices  continue  to  advance  as  rapidly  as  they 
have  been  advancing  in  the  last  three  months 
(16  per  cent),  the  score  or  more  of  minor 
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wars  now  disturbing  Europe  may  develop 
into  another  major  \var,  even  before  the 
peace  treaty  is  ratified  or  the  League  of  Na- 
tions is  born. 

Necessarily,  then,  so  powerful  and  revo- 
lutionary' a  force  as  is  a  prolonged  period  of 
rapidly  rising  prices,  must  greatly  affect  se- 
curity values.  Generally  speaking,  it  depre- 
ciates the  values  and  prices  of  bonds  and 
preferred  stocks,  and  appreciates  the  values 
and  prices  of  common  stocks.  The  ex- 
ceptions as  to  stocks  are,  however,  very 
numerous. 

Why  Interest  Rates  Rise 

When  prices  are  rising  rapidly  there  is  a 
great  demand  for  money  to  invest  in  prop- 
erty that  is  appreciating  in  value.  Such 
property  includes  not  only  the  commodities 
themselves  but  land,  buildings,  machinen% 
mines,  docks,  ships,  cars,  etc.  When  these 
are  rising  rapidly  in  value  every  one  whose 
eyes  are  open  is  borrowing  money  from 
those  who  are  blind  to  the  speculative  oppor- 
tunities that  exist. 

Thus,  wide-awake  manufacturers  and 
merchants  are  borrowing  money  with  which 
to  buy  more  materials  and  goods  than  they 
need  for  immediate  use.  Farmers  are  buy- 
ing more  land,  and  real-estate  men  more  lots 
and  houses  than  they  need.  Everybody  is 
speculating  in  commodities  and  opportuni- 
ties of  production  and  is  tr}ing  to  get  ahead 
of  everybody  else.  The  monopoly  and  fore- 
stalling game  goes  on  at  an  accelerating 
speed  as  prices  rise  faster  and  faster. 

It  is  evident  that  the  more  rapidly  prices 
are  rising  the  greater  will  be  the  speculative 
demand  for  money  and  the  higher  will  be 
the  rates  of  interest.  IVIoney  rates  are  near- 
ly always  high  in  periods  of  rising  prices, 
and  low  in  periods  of  falling  prices. 

Long-continued  high  money  rates  mean 
low  prices  for  bonds  and  preferred  stocks. 
It  is  largely  because  prices  have  risen  more 
rapidly  in  the  last  three  years  than  ever  be- 
fore and  interest  rates  have  been  extremely 
high    that   many   good   bonds   and   preferred 
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stocks  have  sold  at  record  low  prices, 
since  1916,  and  are  now  not  far  from  their 
bottom  prices.  They  are  not  likely  to  ad- 
vance much  until  permanently  lower  inter- 
est rates  are  in  si^ht.  Interest  rates  will  not 
decline  much  until  prices  cease  to  rise 
rapidly.  If,  however,  prices  w^ere  stabilized, 
interest  rates  and  the  prices  of  bonds  and 
stocks  with  fixed  incomes  would  quickly 
tend  toward  normal. 

The  rise  of  prices  due  to  more  and 
cheaper  money  is  accentuated  by  specula- 
tion or  "profiteering."  A  land  craze  is  now 
raging  in  the  West.  Many  farms  in  Iowm 
have  risen  $100  an  acre  in  four  months. 
Some  of  them  are  being  bought  and  sold 
several  times  a  month  on  5  and  10  per  cent, 
margins.  Thousands  of  land,  food,  and 
clothing  speculators  are  to-day  riding  in 
limousines,  smoking  expensive  cigars  and 
living  riotously  and  extravagantly  on  their 
paper  or  speculative  profits.  Because  specu- 
lation is  being  overdone  there  will  be  a  col- 
lapse some  day.  It  is  not  certain  that  this  day 
will  be  postponed  by  all  of  the  belated  efforts 
of  politicians  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing. The  situation  calls  for  statesmen  and 
economists.  Further  meddling  with  economic 
laws   may   result   in   more   harm   than   good. 

Why   Some   Stocks   Rise 

Of  course,  when  property  values  are  ris- 
ing rapidly  the  common  stocks  of  corpora- 
tions that  own  these  properties  tend  to  ad- 
vance. If,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  prop- 
erties are  mortgaged,  the  common  stocks 
will,  other  things  being  equal,  advance  not 
only  to  keep  pace  with  the  rise  in  the  prop- 
erty but  to  offset  the  shrinkage  in  the  value 
of  the  bonds.  Thus,  if  a  corporation  with 
$1,000,000  of  bonds  and  $1,000,000  of 
stock  owned  lands  or  mines  that  were  worth 
$2,000,000  in  1915,  and  its  lands  or  mines 
have  since  doubled  in  value,  the  present 
value  of  the  stock  is  $3,000,000.  The  great 
rise  in  industrial  stocks  in  the  last  three 
years  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  in- 
creased equities  resulting  from  higher  prices 
for  real  property. 

The  common  stocks  that  have  not  ad- 
vanced in  price  are  mostly  those  of  public- 
service  and  of  gold-mining  corporations,  the 
prices  of  whose  products  or  services  are  fixed 
by  law  or  custom.  These  include  the  stocks 
of  railroads,  street  railways,  gas,  water, 
electric-light,  telephone  corporations,  etc., 
none  of  which  are  free,  as  are  most  manu- 
facturing and  producing  corporations,  to  ad- 


vance the  prices  of  what  they  have  to  sell 
and,  in  this  way,  to  recoup  their  losses  Irtjin 
increasing  costs  of  operation. 

The  great  declines  in  the  prices  of  the 
stocks  of  our  railroads  and  street  railways, 
in  the  last  few  years,  are  due  to  the  inability 
of  these  corporati(jns  to  offset  their  increased 
labor  and  material  costs  by  higher  prices  for 
their  products.  A  large  proportion  of  our 
street  railways,  whose  fares  have  not  been 
increased,  are  now  in  the  hands  of  receivers. 
A  very  large  percentage  of  our  railroads 
would  now  be  bankrupt,  if  the  Government 
had  not  advanced  rates  25  per  cent,  and 
guaranteed  net  earnings  far  above  those  actu- 
ally being  realized. 

It  may  be  opportune  to  suggest  some  of 
the  more  important  ways  in  which  rising 
prices  affect  security  values.  Because  the 
prices  of  bonds  decline  and  the  prices  of  most 
industrial  stocks  advance  under  the  influence 
of  rising  prices,  those  who  invested  care- 
fully and  cautiously  in  1914  have  lost 
heavily  during  the  last  three  years,  while 
those  who  have  been  reckless  and  have  spec- 
ulated in  industrial  stocks  have  rapidly 
grow^n  rich.  Those  who  borrowed  freely 
and  went  into  debt  in  order  to  buy  indus- 
trial stocks  or  tangible  property  have  pros- 
pered, while  those  who  saved  and  loaned 
money  have,  through  the  shrinkage  in  the 
value  of  the  dollars  loaned,  really  lost  a 
large  part  of  their  savings.  In  this  way  ris- 
ing prices,  by  decreasing  the  incomes  from 
"safe"  investments  in  high-grade  bonds  and 
preferred  stocks  and  by  increasing  the  profits 
of  speculators,  encourage  extravagance, 
recklessness,  thriftlessness,  and  dishonest}'. 

Rising  prices  work  to  the  advantage  of 
the  debtors — the  rich — and  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  creditors — the  middle  class. 
All  w^ho  have  money  in  savings  or  other 
banks  or  who  hold  insurance  policies  are 
creditors.  There  are,  perhaps,  three  times 
as  many  creditors  as  debtors. 

The  wage  and  salary-earning  class  also 
suffers  when  prices  rise,  for  wages  and  sal- 
aries (especially  the  salaries  of  teachers, 
policemen,  etc.)  do  not  advance  as  fast  as  do 
prices.     Discontent  is  thus  engendered. 

Instability  in  the  dollar  makes  business 
a  gamble  and  leads  to  uncertainty  and  inse- 
curity. Stability,  if  it  can  be  secured  by 
Professor  Fisher's  standardized  dollar,  or  in 
any  other  way,  would,  as  I  believe,  soon 
quiet  the  present  discontent,  stop  baneful 
speculation  and  extravagance,  and  lead  the 
world  back  to  thrift  and  contentment. 


THE  PLUMB  PLAN  AND  THE 

RAILWAYS 


Ax  Analysis  axd  a  Criticism 


Ox  August  2  Representative  Sims  intro- 
duced into  Congress  the  bill  providing 
for  the  so-called  "Plumb  Plan"  for  railway 
control,  backed  by  the  fourteen  unions  of 
railway  employees  (numbering  nearly 
2.000,000  members)  and  endorsed  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

More  than  thirty  different  plans  for  the 
disposition  and  control  of  the  railways  had 
already  been  presented  to  Congress,  but  not 
all  of  them  put  together  have  aroused  nearly 
so  much  attention  and  discussion  as  this 
strongly-urged  proposal  of  the  railroad 
workers.  Both  the  manrrer  of  presentation 
and  the  substance  of  the  plan  gave  the 
country  a  distinct  shock.  One  railway  union 
official  announced  through  the  newspapers 
that  if  this  revolutionary^  plan  were  not  ac- 
cepted, the  workers  would  tie  up  the  roads 
so  that  they  would  never  run  again.  It  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  this  threat  was  repu- 
diated by  other  labor  leaders. 

The  presentation  of  the  "Plumb  Plan" 
was  accompanied  by  demands  for  huge  in- 
creases in  wages  for  practically  all  classes  of 
railwav  emplovees,  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  about  $800,000,000  a  year.  With- 
out waiting  for  an  answer  to  these  demands, 
in  some  cases  without  even  presenting  them, 
certain  classes  of  railway  workers,  chiefly 
shopmen,  went  on  strike,  to  the  number — ac- 
cording to  union  officials — of  250,000. 

Traffic  Held  Up  by  Strikes 

Railroad  traffic  in  N^ew  England  and 
parts  of  the  South  and  of  the  Middle  West 
was  thrown  into  a  state  of  confusion,  and 
more  than  two  weeks  after  the  question  was 
raised  had  made  but  little  progress  toward 
normal  conditions.  This  was  the  first  oc- 
casion on  which  all  the  railroad  employees 
have  simultaneously  presented  demands  for 
increased  wages. 

Their  leaders  justified  the  action  in  state- 
ments to  President  Wilson  and  to  Congress 
on  the  score  of  the  continued  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  and  expressed  themselves  as 
willing  to   accept — indeed,   as   preferring — a 
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reduction    in    the   cost   of   living   as    against 
higher  wages. 

Senator  Cummins  and  the  Senate  Inter- 
state Commerce  Committee  officially  in- 
formed President  Wilson  that  he  had  power, 
without  further  legislation,  to  deal  with  this 
wage  question ;  and  he  took  measures  for 
investigation  and  adjustment  of  the  matter 
which  were  not,  however,  satisfactory  to  the 
Brotherhoods.  The  President  also  reminded 
the  Brotherhoods  that  the  worst  thing  pos- 
sible for  all  concerned  in  the  present  difficult 
phase  of  reconstruction  was  to  have  produc- 
tion held  up  by  strikes,  and  he  refused  to 
deal  with  striking  employees  in  the  matter 
of  higher  wages  until  they  should  have  gone 
back  to  work.  By  the  middle  of  August, 
many  of  the  striking  shopmen  had  realized 
the  wisdom  of  President  Wilson's  attitude 
and  were  returning  to  their  jobs. 

JVhat  the  "Plumb  Plan"  Is 

Thus  the  suddenly  accelerated  excitement 
and  discussion  in  the  problem  of  the  rail- 
roads was  due  to  two  distinct  developments: 
( 1 )  the  sudden  insistence  by  railway  labor 
on  a  revolutionar}-  plan  for  the  ownership 
and  control  of  the  railroads,  and  (2)  their 
equally  sudden  and  unanimous  demand  for 
great  increases  in  wages. 

Their  plan  for  the  future  of  the  raiJ- 
roads,  formulated  by  the  general  counsel  of 
the  Brotherhoods,  Mr.  Glenn  E.  Plumb, 
provides  for  the  Government's  purchase  of 
all  the  railroad  lines  from  their  private 
owners  with  United  States  bonds  bearing 
4  per  cent,  interest ;  for  the  operation  of  the 
roads  under  lease  by  a  board  of  fifteen  direc- 
tors, five  to  be  appointed  bj*  the  President, 
five  to  be  elected  by  the  railroad  operating 
officials  and  five  to  be  elected  by  the  classi- 
fied employees.  There  would  be  no  capital 
stock  issued.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  would  fix  the  rates.  When  the 
revenues  of  the  roads  exceeded  the  operating 
expenses,  plus  interest  on  the  purchase  money 
and  sinking  fund,  the  current  surplus  would 
be  divided  equally  between  the  Government 
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and  the  employees,  ^^  itli  the  limitation  that 
when  the  Government's  share  of  the  sur- 
plus earnings  exceeded  5  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  revenues  of  the  roads,  rates  would  he 
reduced  5  per  cent. 

The  employees  would  receive  their  share 
of  the  profits  as  a  dividend  on  lahor  and  an 
incentive  to  efficiency.  The  Government 
would  use  its  half  of  the  surplus  earnings  to 
pay  for  extensions  and  improvements  where 
the  communities  to  benefit  from  such  exten- 
sions could  not  furnish  the  money.  The 
amount  of  the  compensation  to  be  paid  the 
present  private  owners  of  the  road  would 
be  fixed  by  the  courts;  until  it  were  so  fixed 
these  private  owners  would  receive  just  half 
of  the  rental,  or  ''standard  return,"  now 
paid  by  the  Government  under  the  war-time 
arrangement. 

ClaiiJis  for  this  Program 

This,  the  most  radical  proposal  of  large 
dimensions  that  has  ever  come  from  labor 
in  America,  has  found  but  scanty  approval 
in  Congress  or  with  the  public,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  plan  itself,  and 
partly  because  of  the  arrogant  assertion  of 
some  labor  leaders  in  pushing  it.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  very  live  issue ;  labor  interests  have 
formed  a  league  to  convince  the  country  of 
its  advisability,  and  apparently  no  efforts  on 
their  part  will  be  spared  to  make  it  a  lead- 
ing political  issue  in  the  elections  next  year. 
Large  sums  will  be  raised  for  convincing  the 
public  as  to  the  merits  of  the  plan. 

Its  supporters  claim  that  it  is  only  justice 
to  give  the  workers,  on  whose  efficiency  the 
successful  operation  of  the  roads  depends, 
their  share  in  the  control  and  management 
of  the  transportation  business,  and  that  effi- 
ciency and  justice  cannot  be  achieved  by  any 
other  means.  They  maintain  that  the  pres- 
ent capital  accounts  of  the  roads  are  vastly 
inflated  and  that  great  savings  can  be  effected 
by  arbitrarily  cutting  down  these  capital  ac- 
counts, and  paying  for  the  abbreviated  valua- 
tion with  4  per  cent,  bonds. 

Mr.  Plumb  promises  that  railroad  rates 
will  ultimately,  under  this  plan,  be  reduced 
to  one  and  one-half  cents  per  mile  for  pas- 
senger fares,  and  to  about  two-thirds  of  the 
present  rates  for  transportation  of  commodi- 
ties. 

He  argues  that,  although  on  the  face  of 
it  the  ten  directors  elected  by  the  operating 
officials  and  classified  employees  would  be 
able  to  raise  wages  sky  high,  the  provision 
by  which  the  operating  officials  receive  divi- 


dends at  twice  as  large  a  rate  as  those  paid 
to  chissified  workers  would  alwajs  prevent 
collusion  between  these  two  classes  of  direc- 
tors in  raising  wages,  because  the  official 
class  would  benefit  more,  relatively,  from 
dividends  than  from  wage  increases.  It  is 
further  claimed  that  the  sinking  fund  would 
operate  successfully  to  retire  the  bonds  and 
that  in  good  time  the  people  would  own 
their  own  railroads  and  get  service  at  cost 
of  operation  with  no  charge  whatsoever  for 
the  use  of  property. 

Some  Practical  Effects    of   the  Plan 

Such  a  disposition  of  the  railway  proper- 
ties— which  represent,  probably,  about  8  per 
cent,  of  the  total  wealth  of  the  American 
people — would  not  be  the  same  thing  as 
giving  the  roads  to  the  railroad  employees. 
But  it  would  amount  to  much  more  than 
making  a  present  of  the  roads  to  them. 

In  Soviet  Russia,  w^hen  the  workers  seize 
a  factory  and  make  themselves  the  owners 
and  operators  of  it,  the  factory  becomes  their 
property,  with  all  its  gains  and  w^ith  all  its 
losses.  Under  the  "Plumb  plan"  the  work- 
ers do  not  become  owners  of  the  railways, 
which  remain  the  property  of  the  United 
States.  But  the  workers  would  receive  all 
divisible  profits,  when  there  were  any  profits, 
and  w^ould  not  be  responsible  for  any  losses, 
when  there  were  any  losses ;  for,  although 
the  plan  turns  over  half  of  the  surplus  earn- 
ings to  the  Government,  it  is  provided  that 
this  share  of  the  Government's  is  to  go  into 
extensions  and  improvements,  w^hich  would 
of  course  be  for  the  practical  benefit  of  the 
employees  in  making  larger  or  more  certain 
their  own  dividends. 

This  is  a  consideration  all  the  more  im- 
portant because  the  program  does  not  pro- 
vide for  paying  in  prosperous  years  the  na- 
tion's losses  in  making  up  deficits  in  lean 
years.  In  the  prosperous  years  the  employees 
would  take  the  surplus  earnings ;  in  lean 
years  taxpayers  would  pay  the  deficit. 

It  is,  however,  inconceivable  to  any  busi- 
ness man  that,  with  a  directorate  as  pro- 
posed, the  expenditures  for  wages  would 
leave  any  prosperous  years  at  all.  If  experi- 
ence goes  for  anything,  there  would  be  con- 
tinual deficits  to  be  made  up  by  the  whole 
nation,  and  rates  to  the  public  higher  than 
anything  that  has  been  heard  of  in  this  coun- 
try. This  view  will,  we  think,  be  supported 
by  a  hasty  glance,  in  following  paragraphs, 
at  the  course  and  eliect  of  railroad  wages 
during  the  past  few  years. 
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Dealing    With   the  Security   Holder 

In  working  out  a  price  possible  to  be  paid 
for  the  railroads,  advocates  of  the  Plumb 
plan  propose  to  scale  down  the  present  book 
value  of  eighteen  or  twenty  billions  to  per- 
haps twelve  billions;  which  means  in  prac- 
tise that  many  railroad  bondholders  would 
lose  a  portion  of  their  holdings  and  most 
railroad  stockholders  would  be  wiped  out. 
The  support  for  the  claim  that  this  is  just 
is  the  doctrine  that  security  holders  must  not 
benefit  by  the  "unearned  increment"  value 
of  their  property,  and,  further,  that  even 
the  profits  which  they  wisely  and  thriftily 
"ploughed  back"  into  the  property  must  be 
confiscated. 

In  other  words,  the  owners  of  a  railroad, 
who,  through  the  past  generation,  have  re- 
frained from  milking  their  road  by  declar- 
ing dividends  to  the  full  amount  of  earnings, 
and  who  have  used  part  of  the  profits  which 
were  legitimately  theirs  under  a  lawful  sys- 
tem of  private  ownership  to  maintain  and 
improve  and  extend  their  railroad  so  that 
it  might  serve  the  public  better,  and  be  more 
valuable  to  the  nation  and  to  themselves — 
such  railroad  owmers  and  managers  would 
now  see  part  of  their  property  confiscated, 
whereas  if  they  had  gouged  out  of  the  road 
every  dollar  of  earnings  in  dividends,  they 
would  be  in  fine  case  under  the  Plumb 
plan. 

Penalties  for  Thrift 

Its  advocates  are  holding  up  to  public 
condemnation  the  practise  of  certain  roads 
of  issuing  new  stock  against  money  spent 
out  of  profits  for  improvements  and  exten- 
sions and  selling  such  stock  to  their  stock- 
holders for  par,  or  less  than  market  price — 
although  this  course  of  financing,  as  against 
persistent  borrowing  through  bond  issues,  is 
the  chief  distinction  of  a  financially  well- 
managed  and  solvent  road,  as  against  the 
bankrupt  and  inefficient  line,  a  tragedy  to 
its  stockholders  and  a  nuisance  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

A  >oung  man  or  young  woman  who  dur- 
ing the  past  years  has  invested  hard-earned 
savings  in  the  stock  of  our  standard  rail- 
roads, impelled  by  the  counsels  of  investment 
authorities  and  all  public  teachings  as  to  the 
security  and  worth  and  dignity  in  doing 
one's  bit  to  furnish  money  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  extension  of  this  basic  industry 
of  the  nation,  would,  under  the  present  pro- 
posal, see  these  savings  immediately  wiped 
out  in  part  or  entirely.     The  tens  of  thou- 


sands of  such  instances  would  not  be  so  hard 
to  contemplate,  either,  as  other  tens  of  thou- 
sands in  which  people  no  longer  young  and 
dependent  on  modest  investments  in  the 
standard  group  of  American  securities  would 
suddenly  see  their  means  of  support  dis- 
appear. 

Loose  Accusations 

Mr.  Plumb  and  his  employers  are  making 
violent  statements  as  to  past  and  present 
cases  of  mismanagement  and  fraud  in  the 
railroad  business.  There  have  been  such 
cases,  and  the  unpleasant  results  to  innocent 
investors  and  to  the  public  need  not  be  mul- 
tiplied many  times  by  a  new  and  wholesale 
confiscation.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  in 
a  whole  field  of  industry  measured  by  many 
billions  of  capital  there  could  not  but  be 
individual  cases  of  mismanagement  and 
wrong  dealing. 

-A  fair  observer  must  decide  that  on  the 
whole  human  nature  has  not  been  abnormal- 
ly faulty  in  the  running  of  the  railroad  busi- 
ness ;  that  there  has  been  a  continual  and 
vast  improvement,  and  that  within  the  last 
ten  years  the  business  of  conducting  the 
transportation  lines  has  compared  very  fav- 
orably in  honesty  and  open  dealing  with 
business  in  any  other  large  field. 

The  tempestuous  accusations  of  Mr. 
Plumb  and  his  fellow-advocates  have  been 
for  the  most  part  in  general  form  without 
specifications,  and  where  there  were  specific 
instances  mentioned  they  narrow^ed  down  to 
well  known  cases  such  as  the  Rock  Island, 
Chicago  &  Alton,  and  certain  other  inci- 
dents in  railroad  history  that  have  been  aired 
and  condemned  a  hundred  times. 

To  the  average  business  man  in  the 
United  States,  the  Plumb  plan  for  the  new 
railway  era  would  mean  dire  injustice  to 
the  security  holders,  huge  deficits  to  be  paid 
by  taxes  from  the  public,  high  railroad  rates 
and  poor  service;  and  for  the  railroad  em- 
ployees themselves  the  plan  would  mean  cer- 
tain confusion,  strife,  jealousy,  and  finally 
loss,  as  against  an  orderly  and  businesslike 
disposal  of  the  problem. 

But  even  if  the  many  million  owners,  di- 
rect and  indirect,  of  the  railroads  heartily 
deserved  to  be  hamstrung  financially,  no  one 
in  the  least  degree  conversant  with  prac- 
tical financial  affairs  believes  that  Govern- 
ment railroad-purchase  bonds  bearing  4 
per  cent,  interest  would  now  be  worth  par 
in  the  security  markets.  With  the  necessity 
so  recently  shown  of  paying  4^   per  cent. 
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interest  even  in  the  (lush  and  enthusiasm  of 
a  war  Victory  h)an,  the  proposal  to  consider 
4  per  cent,  bonds  backing  up  the  Plumb 
plan  as  worth  par  is  simply  preposterous. 

The  Author  of  the  Plan 

Mr.  Glenn  E.  Plumb,  who  has  come  so 
suddenly  and  vividly  into  the  public  view 
through  his  authorship  and  advocacy  of  this 
astonishing  program  is  the  general  counsel 
of  the  railroad  Brotherhoods.  He  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Oberlin  College  and  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  and  practised  law  in  Chicago, 
having  been  retained  on  many  occasions  in 
cases  against  street  railways.  He  is  a  man 
of  fifty  years,  a  forcible  speaker,  and  has 
for  a  considerable  period  studied  the  prob- 
lems of  the  American  railroads. 

New   Wage  Demands 

Turning  to  the  second  division  of  the  new 
demands  from  railway  labor,  it  is  worth 
while  to  glance  at  the  recent  course  of  events 
in  the  railway-wage  movement,  and  also  at 
the  present  financial  condition  of  the  proper- 
ties that  are  called  on  for  an  additional  wage 
charge  of  $800,000,000  a  year. 

The  number  of  railroad  employes  in  the 
United  States  is  now  close  to  2,000,000.  Five 
years  ago  a  considerably  smaller  number  of 
employees  —  operating,  however,  on  no 
greater  a  number  of  miles  of  railroads — 
received  in  wages  about  $1,300,000,000  a 
year.  Two  years  later  the  railroad  wage 
bill  had  gone  up  to  $1,470,000,000.  In  1917 
it  was  $1,739,000,000.  In  the  next  year  it 
was  estimated  at  $2,900,000,000.  In  1919 
the  best  current  estimates  make  the  total 
wage  expenditure  $3,000,000,000.  The 
peremptory  demands  now  made  would,  if 
granted,   bring  the  total  to  $3,800,000,000. 

Unskilled  laborers,  who  in  1916  w^ere  re- 
ceiving $50  a  month  on  the  average,  are 
now  receiving  $86  a  month — it  should  be 
remembered  that  these  and  the  following 
figures  are  averages  for  different  classifica- 
tions of  labor,  and  that  individuals  in  each 
classification  receive  less,  while  some  receive 
more,  than  the  average.  Machinists  who 
three  years  ago  earned  $100  a  month,  now 
get  $196  on  the  average;  skilled  laborers  in 
miscellaneous  employment  on  the  roads  now 


receive  $144  as  against  $77  three  years  ago; 
freight  engineers  average  to-day  $207  a 
month  as  against  $154  in  1916;  passenger 
engineers  average  $211  as  against  $177  ;  con- 
ductors get  $190  as  against  $156;  electricians 
receive  $144  as  against  $79   in    1916. 

Members  of  the  "Big  Four"  railroad 
brotherhoods  have,  in  the  past  three  years, 
received  an  average  increase  of  $800  a  year. 

It  is  estimated  that  railway  employees  as 
a  whole  have  had  a  76  per  cent,  increase  in 
wages  since  1916,  as  against  74  per  cent,  in 
cotton  manufacturing;  64  per  cent,  in  cigar 
manufacturing;  87  per  cent,  in  men's  cloth- 
ing manufacturing;  and  57  per  cent,  in  the 
automobile  industry.  It  is  noticeable  that 
so  far  as  the  percentages  of  increases  in 
wages  are  concerned,  it  is  the  lower  order 
of  wage  earners  who  have  received  the 
larger  ratios  of  increase,  as  was  necessary 
and  proper  in  face  of  the  constantly  increas- 
ing prices  of  the  necessities  of  life. 

The  Ability  oj  the  Roads  to  Pay 

In  the  past  five  years,  the  gross  annual  re- 
ceipts of  the  American  railroads  have  in- 
creased, in  very  round  figures,  from  $3,000,- 
000,000  to  $5,000,000,000;  but,  owing  to  the 
higher  cost  of  wages,  equipment,  fuel,  and 
other  supplies,  Mr.  Frank  Fayant  estimates 
that  the  average  yield  on  the  $18,000,000,000 
of  capital  invested  in  the  railroads  is  now  only 
about  2y2  per  cent.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  considered  that  any 
return  less  than  5  per  cent,  is  w^ithin  the 
danger  zone. 

While  the  costs  of  railroads  represented  by 
purchase  of  commodities  and  of  labor,  have 
increased  over  90  per  cent,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  the  rates  charged  to  the  pub- 
lic have  risen  only  about  35  per  cent.  This 
tells  the  story.  It  is  literally  true  that  the 
Government  guarantee  of  income  under,  the 
war-time  arrangement  is  all  that  keeps  the 
railroads  financially  alive. 

This  situation  is  reflected  in  the  shrinkage 
in  railroad  bonds,  for  the  past  two  years 
alone,  of  over  $1,500,000,000;  while  Mr. 
Byron  Holt  estimates  the  shrinkage  during 
these  two  years  in  the  $9,000,000,000  of  rail- 
road stocks  as  probably  more  than  $2,000,- 
000,000. 
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MEXICO  is  the  unsolved  problem  of 
America  to-day. 
Unfortunately,  the  problem  is  not  con- 
fined to  America,  but  aftects  England, 
Canada,  France  and  Holland  in  a  way  that 
might  involve  good  relationship  with  these 
nations,  that  might,  indeed,  if  left  unsolved, 
lead  to  war.  If  left  unsolved,  subject  to  the 
exigencies  of  politics  and  jingoism  and 
propaganda,  war  might  result. 

A    C lean-Up  Demanded — on  Financial 
Grounds 

To  these  foreign  nations,  Mexico  owes  in 
bonds  and  defaulted  interest  on  bonds,  a 
sum  exceeding  $500,000,000  and  increasing 
every  day  these  obligations  remain  un- 
honored.  This  total  takes  no  account  of 
the  loss  of  foreign  property  and  the  lives  of 
foreigners  during  the  nine  years  of  revolu- 
tion in  Mexico;  and  while  the  nations  of 
the  world  w^ill  ever  be  averse  to  another 
war  over  mere  finances,  the  fact  remains 
Mexico  cannot  be  rehabilitated  without  a 
loan  from  foreign  finance ;  and  that  loan 
Mexico  obviously  can  never  obtain  unless 
she  guarantees  her  former  unpaid  obliga- 
tions. The  honoring  of  these  defaulted  debts 
— a  ridiculously  small  total  considering 
Mexico's  wealth  and  the  debts  of  other  na- 
tions— is  the  very  sine  qua  non  of  Mexico 
being  able  to  pull  herself  together  and  end 
the  anarchy  that  has  crucified  her  people 
for  nine  long,  terrible,  untellable  years. 

Also  the  financiers  of  America  are  being 
asked  to  finance  other  nations,  Belgium, 
Russia,  Italy,  France.  It  is  so  obvious  it 
hardly  needs  stating  that  the  investors  of 
America  will  not  finance  these  needy  and 
deserving  countries  unless  they  have  inter- 
national guarantee  of  security  on  what  they 
loan ;  and  ii  Mexico  is  permitted  to  repu- 
diate her  obligations,  why  may  not  those 
other  nations — ii  convulsed  by  future  dis- 
orders— be  permitted  to  repudiate  their  ob- 
ligations too  ? 

Mexico's  financial  bankruptcv  must  be 
cleaned  up,  not  only  for  her  own  sake,  but 
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for  the  sake  of  the  whole  world  of  finance 
and  diplomacy. 

It  is  telling  no  diplomatic  secrets  to  re- 
veal that  in  January  and  again  in  March 
and  yet  twice  again  since  spring,  the  gov- 
ernments of  these  foreign  nations  formally 
notified  Mexico  that  she  would  neither  be 
admitted  to  the  League  of  Nations,  nor 
receive  financial  help  for  the  future,  till 
she  gave  some  guarantee  of  a  clean-up. 

The  clean-up  is  mandatory ;  but  how ; 
and  who? 

On    Humanitarian    Grounds 

But  the  thing  cuts  deeper,  much  deeper, 
than  finance.  It  is  now  on  the  broad 
ground  of  humanity,  on  which  both  the 
Mexican  people  and  the  American  people 
can  agree.  Both  want  IVIexico  pacified  and 
rehabilitated.  Neither  life,  nor  property 
has  been  safe  in  Mexico  for  nine  years.  This 
statement  needs  no  proof.  On  Mexican 
expeditions  and  on  the  border  patrol,  we 
have  spent  more  than  $150,000,000  in  six 
years.  Why  have  we  spent  it?  To  keep  the 
disorders  that  have  bled  Mexico  white  from 
invading  our  own  border.  That  is  the  best 
proof  that  IVIexico  is  as  far  from  pacified 
to-day  as  she  was  when  the  Madero  Revolu- 
tion broke  the  peace  in  1910.  More  than 
300  Americans  have  been  murdered  in 
Mexico  by  actual  detailed  count ;  but,  un- 
accounted for,  are  far  more  than  500  Ameri- 
can lives,  not  taking  any  tally  of  French  and 
British  subjects  murdered,  for  whom  both 
France  and  England  are  now  demanding 
explanation. 

Scarcely  had  the  Mexican  Ambassador 
to  Washington  assured  the  world  that 
Mexico  was  reducing  disorders  when  the 
facts  came  out  that  within  one  month  a 
British  mine-owner  had  been  murdered, 
three  Americans  had  been  kidnapped  for 
ransom,  a  Frenchman  inland  had  been  shot, 
a  Canadian  rancher  in  Oaxaca  had  been 
hacked  almost  to  pieces,  the  crew  of  an 
American  war  vessel  had  been  robbed,  a 
Scottish    oil    concern    had    been    confiscated, 
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and  another  American  pay-roll  had  heen 
stolen.  The  facts  hclicd  the  promises,  and 
these  things  have  heen  going  on  tor  nine 
years. 

But  keep  the  facts  steadily  m  mind — this 
is  the  terrihle  tragedy  of  the  unsolved 
Mexican  prohlem — for  one  murder  that 
foreigners  have  suffered,  for  one  outrage, 
for  one  kidnapping,  for  one  plundering  raid 
from  Teliuantepec  to  the  American  border, 
from  the  Gulf  to  the  Pacific — for  the  chaos 
is  universal — the  Mexican  people  have  suf- 
fered a  thousand  fold  and  are  suffering  to- 
day. When  word  came  out  four  years  ago 
that  eighteen  nuns  had  died  of  abuse  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  bandits  and  two  hun- 
dred had  barely  recovered,  the  world  shud- 
dered and  hushed  the  facts ;  but  how  many 
people  know  that  in  whole  villages  of  the 
South  Country,  not  a  girl  nor  woman  has 
escaped  these  ruffian  butcheries,  as  late  as 
May  and  June  of  this  year. 

Children  have  been  orphaned  by  the 
Revolution  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands ; 
and  you  can  see  them  snatch  in  ravenous 
hunger  for  the  egg  shells  from  your  plate, 
as  you  eat  at  any  out-of-doors  restaurant,  or 
pick  the  kernels  from  a  cob  of  corn  rescued 
from  a  street  sweeper's  dust  pan.  These 
little  things  tell  their  own  tale  and  carry 
their  own   evidence. 

On  the  ground  of  finance,  Mexico  must 
be  cleaned  up  for  two  reasons — to  avert  war 
and  to  enable  her  to  begin  with  a  clean 
slate ;  but  on  the  ground  of  humanity,  she 
must  be  cleaned  up  because  the  day  has 
passed  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  na- 
tions may  pass  by  on  the  other  side  asking 
the  immemorial  question  of  the  world's 
first  criminal — Am   I  my  brother's  keeper? 

On  these  facts  both  Mexicans  and  Ameri- 
cans are  agreed.  Put  the  six  best  Mexicans 
that  could  be  picked  for  the  nation  and  the 
six  best  Americans  on  a  jury  with  these 
facts  before  them  and  no  special  pleader,  and 
there  would  be  the  unanimous  verdict — for 
financial  reasons  and  for  humane  reasons, 
Mexico  must  be  cleaned  up. 

Evils   of  Insincere   Propaganda 

It  is  the  tragedy  of  this  unsolved  problem 
that  Mexico  has  been  the  cruel  sport  of  poli- 
tics, insincere  politics ;  and  that  means  lying 
propaganda ;  and  the  lying  propaganda  has 
passed,  face-value,  as  fact. 

We  hear  of  one  American  party  airily 
passing  "the  buck"  to  the  other  party,  and 
the   other   party   jauntily   planning   to    pass 


"the  buck"  gaily  back  to  its  friend  "the 
cncniN'."  Meanwhile,  a  country,  the  richest 
country  in  tiie  whole  world,  lies  crucified, 
and  in  the  words  of  an  aged  hacienda 
owner,  whose  sons  have  been  killed  in  the 
revolutions  following  revolutions  and  whose 
daughters  have  suffered  worse  than  death — 
a  nation  lifts  its  eyes  to  a  heaven  that  seems 
very  far,  indeed,  asking — "How  long,  Oh 
Lord,  how  long?" 

Let  me  give  examples  of  how  making 
Mexico  the  sport  of  party  politics  works; 
and  these  examples  apply  to  both  sides  of 
the  border.  When  Mr.  l^ryan  was  in  the 
State  Department,  we  came  the  nearest  to 
war  with  Mexico  that  we  have  been  since 
1848.  Americans  were  ordered  out  of 
Mexico.  At  once  the  air  was  charged  with 
clamorous  shout  and  countershout — most  of 
it  noise  to  keep  the  truth  from  being  known. 
Mexico  was  split  into  a  dozen  revolutionary 
factions.  The  party  that  shrieked  the  loud- 
est— "Anti-foreign!" — "Cut  the  gringoes' 
throats!" — hoped  to  unify  the  other  factions 
under  it ;  so  they  shrieked  loud  enough  to 
be  heard  from  Tehuantepec  to  Athabasca. 
At  once  the  pacifists  north  of  the  border  took 
up  the  counter  cr}' — "Anti-intervention! 
Wolf,  wolf!"  "Murder!  Financial  in- 
terests trying  to  plunge  the  United  States 
into  a  bloody  war  for  the  sake  of  dirtv 
dollars!" 

Not  a  single  fact  was  given  in  all  this 
shouting  to  prove  or  disprove  the  charges 
and  counter-charges ;  but  we  came  so  near  to 
war  that  we  hurt  American  prestige  more  in 
six  months  than  we  have  been  able  to  restore 
it  in  six  years. 

Now,  w^hat  as  a  matter  of  fact  was  actu- 
ally happening  beneath  all  the  clamor  of 
charge  and  counter-charge?  Did  the  Mexi- 
cans want  "to  cut  the  gringoes'  throats?" 
Did  they  want  to  see  the  Americans  driven 
out?  Was  the  whole  tragic  farce  a  dam- 
nable trick  to  force  intervention?  Were 
"American  exploiters"  trying  to  bleed  a 
little  nation  fighting  with  its  back  to  the 
wall  for  democracy?  Forget  the  cries  and 
counter-cries !  Here's  what  was  happening. 
I  give  only  two  examples.  I  could  give  a 
dozen ;  and  I  may  add  that  I  investigated 
them  on  the  spot,  not  second-hand. 

In  one  famous  mining  district  within  six 
months  of  the  time  the  Americans  withdrew, 
thousands  of  people — chiefly  the  ver^^  old  and 
the  very  young — died  of  starvation  and  mal- 
nutrition because  industry  had  shut  down, 
and    there   w^ere    no    wages,    and    food    had 
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stopped  coming  in  from  the  United  States. 
In  another  district,  famous  for  American  in- 
dustry and  smelling,  as  the  pacifists  say,  of 
"oil,"  which  was  supplying  the  Allied  Navies 
of  the  world  with  fuel  to  win  the  war,  the 
Mexicans  organized  among  themselves  a 
protective  league  to  protect  American  prop- 
erty' and  keep  the  supply  of  fuel  going  out 
to  the  Allies.  In  those  months  in  which 
they  were  solely  in  charge  and  not  one 
American  agent  was  on  the  field,  not  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  American  property  was  mo- 
lested. Does  that  read  to  you  as  if  Mexi- 
cans hated  Americans  and  wanted  "to  drive 
the  gringoes  out"? 

As  another  example:  Early  this  year  the 
charge  was  made  in  a  certain  section  of  the 
Mexican  press  and  copied  in  a  small  section 
of  the  American  press  that  a  certain  very 
powerful  American  corporation — which  I 
do  not  name  because  the  charge  was  false — 
had  financed  the  Madero  Revolution  and 
was  now  financing  the  Diaz  faction.  I  hap- 
pened to  know  the  man  who  made  that 
charge  and  to  esteem  him  personally  ver}' 
highly.  He  believed  what  he  had  written ; 
so  one  morning,  when  we  w^ere  sauntering 
through  the  Alameda  Park  of  Mexico  City, 
I  asked  him  frankly  for  name,  date  and 
amount. 

"Why,  don't  you  know,"  he  asked  smiling 
at  my  simplicity,  "that  those  people  gave 
Gustavo  Madero  $750,000  ($375,000  U. 
S.  Currency)  to  finance  the  Madero  Revo- 
lution? And  they  are  the  only  people  who 
can  have  the  same  motive  in  wishing  Felix 
Diaz  to  overthrow  Carranza.  So-and-so 
[mentioning  a  man  who  was  trying  to  work 
up  a  new  election  cry  in  Mexico]  told  me 
all  about  it." 

"Then,"  I  answered,  "the  man  lied  to 
you ;  and  he  did  it  to  get  the  lie  in  the 
American  press  to  confuse  issues  in  the  elec- 
tions coming  on  in  the  United  States.  That 
money  was  simply  stolen  from  a  sale  of  rail 
bonds  to  French  investors.  It  was  repaid  as 
soon  as  Madero  came  to  power ;  and  the 
IVIexican  who  did  the  stealing  was  shot  in 
the  Tragic  Ten  Days  of  the  Plaza  Fight, 
and  the  French  broker,  who  helped  him  to 
make  the  steal  is  now  serving  seven  years  in 
the  penitentiary'  of  Paris  for  the  theft.  The 
thing  has  been  proved  openly  in  the  courts 
of  law  in  Paris." 

In  fact,  details  of  the  theft  were  then 
running  in  the  French  press.  The  Ameri- 
can correspondent  was  so  astonished  that  he 
came  to  a  dead  stop  in  his  saunter.     When 


I  came  back  to  the  United  States,  I  found 
that  lie  being  copied  and  recopied  and  am- 
plified. 

Then,  when  I  went  into  the  Diaz  coun- 
try, the  pitifulness  of  the  story  was  laugh- 
able. So  far  was  Felix  Diaz  from  being 
financed  by  anybody  that  his  followers,  num- 
bering 40,000,  could  not  muster  arms  for 
5000.  They  were  destitute  of  clothing,  of 
supplies,  of  arms,  of  ammunition.  They 
were  begging  with  tears  in  their  eyes  for  aid 
— aid  which  I  happen  to  know  has  not  been 
extended  to  them  by  any  financial  power  in 
the  United  States,  Canada,  England, 
France,  however  much  they  may  get  from 
expatriates  working  through  Guatemala, 
which  is  at  daggers  drawn  with  the  Mexican 
Administration,  from  an  old  quarrel,  form- 
ing no  part  of  this  record  of  facts. 

There  is  one  way  to  put  the  quietus  on 
such  tales — for  the  American  press  to  de- 
mand name,  place,  time,  amount.  If  true, 
bring  action  against  the  corporation,  as  was 
done  to  the  French  broker  in  Paris.  If  un- 
true, let  the  corporations  sue  the  press  for 
libel.  Mexico  has  suffered  enough  from  a 
campaign  of  lies.  Redemption  can  only  come 
through  letting  the  light  in  on  facts. 

Why    Mexico    Became    Pro-German 

So  much  for  dealing  with  Mexico  as  the 
sport  of  politics  and  propaganda.  Of  the 
diplomatic  way  of  dealing  with  Mexico,  the 
least  said  the  better.  It  has  been  an  egre- 
gious blunder  that  has  led  to  a  tragic  cruci- 
fixion ;  and  I  for  one  think  the  time  has  come 
for  a  resurrection  of  Mexico  to  the  New  Day 
that  is  dawning  over  a  suffering  world. 

It  was  German  trickery  that  led  Mexico 
astray  with  propaganda  trickery  in  the  first 
place ;  and  if  the  question  is  asked  why  Mex- 
ico was  so  easily  led  into  pro-Germanism,  it 
is  time  to  strip  explanations  down  to  the 
naked  rock-bed.  Mexico  did  not  espouse 
pro-Germanism  because  she  loved  Germany 
more,  or  the  United  States  less.  From 
neither  French  nor  British  had  the  Mexicans 
any  secret  fears  of  domination ;  of  both  Ger- 
mans and  Americans,  justly  or  unjustly,  they 
did  harbor  such  apprehensions.  Of  Ger- 
mans, commercially,  and  of  Americans,  na- 
tionally. Then  why  did  Mexican  leaders 
espouse  pro-Germanism?  Because  they  were 
desperate  for  money.  They  had  had  five 
years  of  revolution  and  "revolooting"  when 
the  Great  War  broke  out.  Every  revolu- 
tionary leader  had  begun  sans  money,  sans 
men.     For  the  men,  he  held  out  promise  of 
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loot;  but  money  was  needed  desperately;  and 
the  Cjernian  propagandists  were  liberal  pay- 
masters privately  and  publicly.  That  is  tlie 
real  secret  of  Mexico's  pro-Germanism. 
That  is  the  real  secret  of  the  hate  lashed  up 
against  "the  grinp;oes."  Germany  wanted 
Uncle  Sam  busy  on  a  war  witli  IVIexico, 
which  would  leave  Germany  a  free  hand  in 
Europe.  It  was  another  of  the  tragic 
blunders  in  Mexican  diplomacy.  It  is  over 
and  done  with.     Let  us  forget  it. 

The  Reign   of  Loot 

So  much  for  Mexico  as  the  sport  of  poli- 
tics and  diplomacy — both  have  been  blunders 
that  ended  in  tragedy,  which  brings  us  back 
to  Mexico  on  the  broader  basis  of  finance 
and  humanity. 

And  make  no  mistake  about  it — finance 
and  humanity  are  bound  up  together  in  Mex- 
ico. If  you  smash  at  finance  and  keep  the 
financiers  from  helping  Mexico,  you  con- 
tinue the  crucifixion  of  the  people. 

After  nine  years  of  revolution,  Mexico  is 
not  pacified.  Five  revolutionists  of  first  rank, 
who  cannot  by  any  stretch  of  abuse  be  called 
bandits,  are  still  in  the  field  unconquered. 
Carranza  has  not  been  able  to  conquer  them, 
or  he  would.  He  could  not  conquer  them 
if  he  would.  Ponder  that  statement!  It  is 
not  a  paradox.  I  do  not  make  any  personal 
charge  against  Carranza,  for  I  do  not  know 
what  is  in  the  man's  heart  for  his  suffering 
people.  I  only  know  he  has  failed  to  stop 
their  suffering.     Why? 

Because  his  hands  are  tied  by  the  very  pow- 
ers that  created  him.  His  generals  held  their 
followers  by  reward  of  loot.  They  cannot 
hold  their  followers  in  any  other  way  with- 
out money  to  pay  them.  Railroads  have  been 
destroyed.  Mines  have  been  destroyed.  Ha- 
ciendas have  been  destrojed.  Banks  have 
been  looted.  Factories  have  been  paralyzed. 
Where  is  the  money  to  come  from  to  pay  the 
soldiers  except  in  loot?  Except  in  a  few  gar- 
risons, they  must  loot  by  night  to  keep  alive 
by  day.  Carranza  cannot  hold  his  generals 
unless  they  are  permitted  to  loot.  The  gen- 
erals cannot  hold  the  soldiers  unless  they  are 
permitted  to  loot.  Money  he  cannot  borrow 
unless  he  can  guarantee  security ;  and  secu- 


rity he  cannot  guarantee  under  the  present 
s>:stem.  Tlic  July  State  elections  were  prac- 
tically annulled  by  the  military.  Next  year 
come  the  Federal  elections.  Is  there  a  single 
candidate  whom  all  the  leaders  will  support? 
Not  one!  They  have  said  that  over  their 
own  signatures.  Obregon  and  Gonzales,  the 
two  likely  candidates,  are  rivals  and  enemies 
from  other  quarrels ;  and  if  either  were  se- 
lected not  one  of  the  leading  revolutionists 
would  lay  down  arms.  That,  too,  the  revo- 
lutionists have  said  over  their  signatures. 
.  And  yet  if  Mexico  could  be  pacified — 
what?  She  could  be  the  richest  country  in 
the  world  in  five  years.  With  the  area  of 
Germany,  France,  Italy  and  part  of  Spain, 
Mexico  produces  all  that  Canada  can  pro- 
duce, all  that  the  United  States  can  produce, 
all  that  the  tropics  can  produce — hardwoods, 
cereals,  fruits,  oils,  metals  of  every  variety — 
for  which  a  devastated  world  is  clamoring  at 
offer  of  highest  prices;  and  Mexico's  foreign 
debt  is  a  joke  compared  to  the  war-weary 
world's  debts.  Yet  of  her  fifteen  million 
people,  nine  million  who  can  neither  read 
nor  write  exist  in  abject  poverty  close  to  the 
line  of  hunger.  They  are  in  little  better 
condition  to-day  than  when  Cortez  came 
four  hundred  years  ago. 

What  is  the  matter? 

The  matter  is  that  from  Cortez  to  Car- 
ranza every  single  power  that  has  risen  on 
the  ruins  of  Mexico  has  taken  the  reins  of 
power  for  personal  ends  and  not  public  ben- 
efit. Revolution  has  been  spelled  revo-loot- 
ion  from  Cortez  to  Carranza.  I  do  not  say 
that  this  was  the  fault  of  either  leader.  I 
have  tried  to  keep  the  record  free  from  per- 
sonal charges,  confined  strictly  to  facts.  All 
Mexican  leaders  from  Cortez  to  Carranza 
have  professed  to  love  the  land  on  which 
they  consciously  or  unconsciously  engrafted 
systems  that  overturned  their  nation. 

From  Cortez  to  Carranza,  the  same  curse 
has  wrought  the  ill — the  curse  of  a  nation 
exploited  by  its  rulers.  Whose  is  the  fault, 
I  do  not  know.  I  only  know  the  fact — 
there  lies  a  nation  crucified  at  our  doors. 
Mexicans  do  not  want  armed  intervention. 
Americans  do  not  want  armed  intervention. 
Both  want  the  situation  cleaned  up. 


THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES 

VISITS    AMERICA 

BY    GEORGE    HAVEN    PUTNAM 

ON  the  Fourth  of  July,  1918,  a  meeting  George  III.  had  succeeded,  for  the  time  at 

was    held    in    London,    under    English      least,  in  imposing  upon  Great  Britain  a  gov- 
direction,  to  commemorate  the  national  holi-       crnment  based  upon  Prussian  principles.     His 


day  of  the  United  States 
over  by  Lx3rd  Bryce,  the 
shown  himself  of  the  great- 
est value  as  a  connecting: 
link  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Br}ce  knows  more 
than  almost  any  American, 
about  the  character  and  the 
history  of  American  insti- 
tutions, and  it  is  through 
his  influence  and  the  serv- 
ice of  his  great  book  on  the 
government  of  our  Repub- 
lic that  these  institutions 
are  coming  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  constitutional 
students  of  Great  Britain. 
The  address  given  by 
Bryce  as  chairman,  pre- 
sented a  forcible  and  elo- 
quent statement  of  the  re- 
lations of  the  two  countries 
as  they  had  been  and  as 
they  ought  to  be.  Bryce 's 
address  was  followed  by 
that  of  Winston  Churchill, 
who  was  present  at  the 
meeting  as  the  official 
representative  of  His 
Majesty's  Government, 
and  whose  speech  was  a 
carefully  studied  historic 
summary-.  For  the  earlier 
period  of  the  relations  be- 
tween America  and  Eng- 
land, Churchill  followed 
the  lines  of  Trevelyan's 
"History  of  the  American 
Revolution."  He  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  the 
Colonials  were  fightino;  not 
against  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, but  against  the 
King's  government. 
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It  was  presided 
Briton    who    has 
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attempt  to  institute  a  similar  Prussianized 
government  for  the  British  Colonies  in  Amer- 
ica failed,  and  it  was,  as 
Trevelyan  had  pointed  out 
and  as  Churchill  empha- 
sized, because  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Colonies  in 
withstanding  the  theories 
of  George  III.  and  his  ad- 
visers for  government  by 
divine  right,  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  liberal  gov- 
ernment in  England  was 
advanced  by  a  generation. 
George  III.  was  the  last 
of  the  English  kings  who 
attempted  to  retain  the  ab- 
solute control  of  the  for- 
eign policy  and  the  foreign 
relations  of  Great  Britain. 
Both  Br}xe  and  Churchill 
naturally  laid  emphasis 
upon  the  part  that  Amer- 
ica and  England  were  tak- 
ing together  in  the  great 
European  war,  a  war  on 
behalf  of  representative 
government  against  gov- 
ernment by  divine  right, 
and  they  both  laid  stress 
upon  the  importance  of  the 
work  that  the  two  com- 
monwealths had  to  do  to- 
gether in  securing  and 
maintaining  representative 
government  throughout  the 
world. 

Our  Ambassador,  the 
late  Walter  Hines  Page, 
was  prevented  by  illness 
from  being  present  at  this 
gathering,  and  I  had  the 
privilege  of  speaking  for 
America     In     response     to 
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the  utterances  of  Bryce  and  of  Churchill.  T 
took  the  ground  that  the  sympathetic  com- 
memoration by  Great  Britain  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-second  anniversary  of  tlie 
declaration  of  independence,  the  act  which 
had  separated  the  American  colonies  from  the 
British  Empire,  was  a  fitting  time  for  a  new 
declaration  to  be  made  on  the  part  of  both 
the  countries,  a  declaration  of  interde- 
pendence. 

The  purpose  of  such  a  declaration  would 
be  to  make  clear  that  the  two  great  common- 
wealths had  need  of  each  other  and  belonged 
together,  not  only  in  the  fight  that  was  at 
that  time  being  carried  on  in  France,  but  in 
the  further  issues  that  were  to  be  determined 
after  the  great  war  had  been  brought  to 
an  end. 

I  took  the  ground  that  such  a  meeting  was 
in  itself  an  event  of  historic  importance,  an 
event  for  w^hich  there  was  in  fact  no  prece- 
dent in  history. 

I  said  that,  to  use  a  slang  term  from  our 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  my  American  fore- 
fathers had  had  no  use  for  George  III.  with 
his  Prussian  theories  of  government  which 
he  had  endeavored  to  impose  upon  Amer- 
icans with  the  aid  of  Hessian  troops;  but 
that  we  were  quite  prepared  in  this  great 
fight  for  civilization  to  accept  the  lead  of 
England,  which  was  fighting  under  the  king- 
ship of  George  V.  I  spoke  of  His  Majesty 
as  a  fine-natured  English  gentleman  whose 
years  of  service  to  his  country  gave  evidence 
that  he  thoroughly  understood,  and  was  pre- 
pared loyally  to  fulfil,  the  obligations  of  an 
English  constitutional  monarch. 

The  Place   of  Royalty   in   the  Modern 
British  System 

It  is  not  easy  for  American  citizens,  how- 
ever much  they  may  be  interested  in  English 
conditions,  to  understand  just  w^hat  part  is 
played  \n  Great  Britain  by  the  constitutional 
monarch  of  to-day.  There  is  temptation,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  assume  that  the  monarch, 
remaining  permanently  in  office,  is  still  a 
power  in  the  land,  and  that  his  will  has  got 
to  be  consulted,  or  at  least  considered,  in  the 
decision  of  all  great  issues,  domestic  and 
foreign.  On  the  other  hand,  the  opinion  is 
not  infrequently  expressed  that  the  monarch 
Is  a  mere  figurehead,  whose  absence  could 
make  no  possible  difference  in  the  action  taken 
at  one  time  or  the  other  in  the  general  di- 
rection of  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain  and 
of  the  commonwealth.  The  truth  lies,  of 
course,  between  these  views. 


KING  GEORGE  AND  QUEEN    MARY  OF  ENGLAND 

It  is  true  that  while  the  signature  oi 
George,  R.  I.,  is  affixed  to  certain  documents 
and  while  appointments  continue  to  be  made 
in  the  name  of  His  Majesty,  the  King  has  but 
a  very  small  direct  part  to  play  either  in  the 
decision  w^hlch  gives  the  force  of  law  to  a 
Parliamentary  enactment  or  in  the  selection 
of  the  men  who  are  to  fill  the  offices  known 
as  Crown  appointments.  The  bills  which 
have  passed  the  Commons  and  have  secured, 
as  after  a  little  delay  it  is  now  Inevitable 
that  they  must  secure,  the  consent  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  are  approved  by  the  King, 
under  the  advice  of  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  day,  as  a  matter  of  routine.  It  Is  many 
years  since  a  King  of  England  has  ventured 
to  place  his  authority  against  that  of  Parlia- 
ment and  to  refuse  to  approve  what  comes 
to  him  with  the  Vote  of  the  two  Houses. 

The  men  selected  as  Bishops,  Viceroys, 
Colonial  Governors,  etc.,  take  their  posts 
under  the  authority''  of  the  King,  but  the 
selection  is  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  one 
hundred  made  either  directly  by  the  Prime 
Ministers,  or  In  the  name  of  the  Prim.e 
Minister  by  the  head  of  the  department  hav- 
ing personal  knowledge  of  the  work  to  be 
done  and  of  the  men  assumed  to  be  best  fitted 
for  the  purpose.  The  official  powers  of  the 
King  have,  from  decade  to  decade,  been  les- 
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sened,  attenuated,  so  to  speak;  but  there  still 
remains  a  large  opportunity  for  personal  in- 
fluence, legitimate  influence,  an  influence  that 
can  be  made  to  count,  and  that  has  counted, 
in  framing  the  general  policy  followed  by  any 
one  ministry  in  the  management  of  inter- 
national affairs,  and  often  in  the  selection  of 
officials  for  work  within  the  Kingdom. 
Ministers,  ministries  and  majorities  pass,  but 
the  King  remains ;  he  is,  of  course,  a  per- 
manent member  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  he 
is  in  a  position,  therefore,  to  retain  in  his 
memory  the  continuity  of  the  work  and  of  the 
decisions  of  such  Council. 

Queen  Victoria  and  the  ''Trent'*  Incident 
Queen  Victoria  was  a  'monarch  ruling 
under  modern  ideas,  but  with  some  inherit- 
ance of  the  kingly  theories  of  her  grand- 
father, George  III.  She  was  keenly  inter- 
ested in  retaining  in  her  own  hands  as  far  as 
possible  some  measure  of  influence  on  Eng- 
land's foreign  affairs.  She  insisted  that  no 
document  of  importance  should  go  out  from 
the  foreign  office  until  the  draft  of  the  same 
had  been  passed  upon  by  herself  and  her  ap- 
proval had  been  indicated  by  the  addition  of 
her  initial,  "V."     Americans  have  reason  to 


remember  with  interest  that  on  one  occasion 
at  least  this  persistence  of  the  Queen  in  keep- 
ing some  personal  supervision  over  the  mes- 
sages from  the  Foreign  Secretary  proved  of 
inestimable  service  to  our  Republic. 

At  the  time  of  the  capture  of  the  Trent, 
November,  1861,  Palmerston  and  Russell, 
who  had  decided  in  concert  with  John  De- 
lane,  of  the  London  Times,  and  with  Louis 
Napoleon,  that  the  time  had  come  to  break 
up  the  American  Republic,  had  put  into 
shape  a  demand  for  the  return  of  the  com- 
missioners whom  Captain  Wilkes  had  cap- 
tured from  the  British  steamer.  This  de- 
mand was  worded  in  a  form  in  which  it 
could  have  been  accepted  by  no  self-respect- 
ing government.  It  was  the  intention  of 
Palmerston  and  Russell  that  it  should  not 
be  accepted,  and  that  its  presentation  in 
Washington  should  result  in  the  dismissal 
of  the  British  Ambassador  and  in  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  Louis  Napoleon  was  quite 
eager  to  cooperate  with  Great  Britain  in  in- 
tervention, and  intervention  at  that  time 
would  have  meant  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Republic.  A  personal  experience  of  my  own 
gave  a  curious  confirmation  of  this  general 
understanding  of  the  position  taken  by  Pal- 
merston and  his  associates. 

I  met  on  an  Atlantic  steamer  twenty-five 
years  back,  a  man  of  my  own  generation  who 
had,  as  a  youngster  of  seventeen,  been  private 
secretary  to  his  father,  Judge  Mann,  the 
first  Confederate  Commissioner  to  London. 
My  fellow  passenger  described  to  me  how 
Palmerston,  who  could  not  receive  the  Com- 
missioner oflficially,  made  frequent  visits  to 
the  office  in  Pall  Mall,  East,  in  order  to  dis- 
cuss with  Judge  Mann  the  best  methods  for 
England's  cooperation  in  the  cause  of  the 
Confederacy.  He  described  one  such  visit 
made  on  the  day  of  the  arrival  of  the  news  of 
the  capture  of  the  Trent.  He  said:  "My 
father,  a  conservative  diplomat,  had  not  per- 
mitted the  youngster  to  be  present  at  the 
previous  conversations,  but  on  this  night  he 
was  so  happy  and  so  excited  that  he  did  not 
think  to  send  me  out  of  the  room.  I  recall 
the  two  tall  speakers  standing  before  the  map 
of  the  States  (we  did  not  call  them  the 
United  States)  and  deciding  where  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  fleets  should  strike.  The 
French  fleet  was  to  take  possession  of  New 
York,  while  the  British  vessels  were  to  sail 
up  the  Potomac  with  the  plan  of  meeting 
General  Johnson  and  his  army  in  Washing- 
ton where  the  terms  of  separation  would  be 
decided." 
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THE   THREE    GENERATIONS 

(The  late  King  Edward,  the  present  King  George,  and 
present  Prince  of  Wales) 


The  insolent  dispatch,  which  might  very 
possibly  have  brought  about  such  a  result,  was 
read  by  Queen  Victoria  to  Prince  Albert, 
who  was  already  an  invalid  with  the  illness 
that  proved  to  be  final,  but  who  was  still 
acting  as  the  Queen's  secretary.  Albert  told 
the  Queen  that  this  dispatch  meant  w^ar  and 
the  cooperation  of  England  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  nation  founded  on  slavery.  He  re- 
fused to  believe  that  the  Queen  would  ap- 
prove of  any  such  action,  and  he  was  certain 
that  the  British  people  would  not.  Victoria 
was  quite  ready  to  take  Albert's  counsel  in 
the  matter.  The  offending  dispatch  was 
cancelled  and  Albert  dictated  to  the  Queen 
(he  was  too  weak  to  write)  the  dispatch  that 
finally  came.  The  cancelled  document  and 
the  new  draft  went  back  to  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell with  the  report  that  the  Queen  could  not 
approve  of  the  message  as  first  worded. 
Palmerston  and  Russell  were  very  indignant 
and  permitted  the  word  to  leak  out  to  Fleet 
Street  and  the  Strand  that,  not  for  the  first 
time,  a  foreign  Prince   (Albert)   was  inter- 
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fcring   with    the   national    policy   of 
(jicat  i^ritain. 

The  man  in  the  street  in  London 
was  quite  prepared  in  such  a  matter 
to  give  his  sympathy  to  the  Britisli 
Minister.  Groups  of  excited  citi- 
zens surged  up  t(;  l^uckingham  Pal- 
ace and  broke  Albert's  windows. 
'J  hey  did  not  know  (he  probably 
did  not  know  himself)  how  ill  a 
man  he  was.  He  died  a  few  weeks 
later,  but  his  last  act  was  one  of 
great  service  to  the  Repubh'c  and  to 
the  world.  Palmerston  and  Russell 
threatened  to  resign,  but  Victoria 
stood  firm.  They  did  not  resign 
and  the  dispatch  as  finally  received 
by  Lincoln  and  Seward  carried  the 
text  that  had  been  dictated  by  Al- 
bert and  w^ritten  by  Victoria.  Lin- 
coln was  able  to  suggest  to  Seward 
the  famous  sentence  in  the  wording 
of  the  American  dispatch,  agreeing 
to  surrender  the  commissioners, 
"We  are  well  pleased  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  should  have 
accepted  the  old-time  contention 
that  vessels  of  peace  shall  not  be 
searched  on  the  high  seas  by  vessels 
of  war." 

This  American  contention  had 
been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  war  of 
1812-'15,  but  no  reference  to  it  had 
been  made  in  the  Treaty  of  Ghent, 
and  the  first  formal  acceptance  by  England 
of  the  American  doctrine  was  given  half  a 
century  later  in  the  demand  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  Confederate  Commissioners 
Mason  and  Slidell. 

King  Edward's    Tact   in   Diplomacy 

King  Edward  VTL  avoided  raising  any 
such  contention  as  that  which  had  been 
maintained  by  his  mother  in  regard  to  the 
right  to  supervise  the  character  and  wording 
of  documents  on  foreign  affairs.  His  per- 
sonal relations,  however,  constituted  a  very 
important  influence  during  the  years  of  his 
reign  on  the  foreign  affairs  of  Great  Britain. 
It  is  now  pretty  well  understood  by  the  his- 
torians that  it  w^as  through  Edward's  tact 
and  prescience  in  bringing  about  the  under- 
standing with  France  that  the  foundations 
were  laid  for  the  alliance  of  the  two  states 
which  have  fought  this  bitter  war  through  to- 
gether and  have,  through  their  own  sub- 
stantial entente,  saved  representative  govern- 
ment for  Europe. 
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THE    PRINCE    OF    WALES    IX    FULL    UNIFORM 
(From  a  photograph  made  after  the  end  of  the  war) 

America  Welcomes  the  Young  Prince 
It  Is  not  out  of  order  to  recall  in  giving 
the  welcome  in  this  country  to  the  young 
Prince  who  comes  to  us  as  representative  of 
the  English  monarch,  the  noteworthy  service 
rendered  to  the  Republic  by  Prince  Albert 
and  Queen  Victoria.  The  Prince  has  made 
a  very  favorable  impression  in  connection 
with  each  responsibility  that  has  been  placed 
upon  him,  and  these  responsibilities  have  been 
varied.  He  has  shown  himself  a  con- 
scientious student  and  a  brave  soldier  under 
fire  in  the  field,  and  he  has  also  shown 
patience  and  sympathy  in  fulfilling  the  long 
series  of  functions  of  one  kind  and  another 
which  belong  to  the  duties  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  He  has  been  modest  and  reticent 
in  his  utterances,  and  English  youngsters,  at 


best,  develop  somewhat  more  slowly  than  do 
the  young  men  from  this  side.  We  do  not 
yet  know  whether  he  will  give  evidence  of 
the  possession  of  the  humor  and  of  the  social 
faculties  that  characterized  his  grandfather, 
King  Edward.  We  do  know  that  he  has 
given  evidence  of  the  devotion  to  con- 
scientious duty,  which  is  eminently  character- 
istic of  his  father,  George  V. 

At  no  time  in  the  143  years  since  the 
United  States  was  accepted  as  one  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  have  our  relations  with 
Great  Britain,  or  rather  w^ith  the  British 
Commonwealth,  been  so  important  or  in  so 
satisfactory  a  condition. 

Our  Yankee  boys  have  been  fighting 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  men  from 
Great  Britain  and  from  the  far  off  British 
Dominions.  America  was  two  years  late  in 
coming  into  the  struggle,  but  she  had  the 
privilege  of  being  the  decisive  factor  in 
bringing  about  the  victory.  The  representa- 
tives of  America  and  of  Great  Britain  have 
found  themselves  in  substantial  accord  in 
what  they  have  attempted  to  bring  about 
in  the  settlement  in  Paris.  They  have 
spoken  with  authority  on  behalf  of  repre- 
sentative government  and  they  were  pre- 
pared to  do  their  part  in  protecting  the 
smaller  states  from  aggression.  They  rea- 
lize that  representative  government  in  Eng- 
land and  in  the  States  is  safe  only  when 
despotic  government  has  been  brought  to 
an  end  in  other  states.  The  world  must  be 
made  safe  for  democracy  and  the  responsi- 
bility rests  upon  Englishmen  and  Americans 
of  showing  that  democracy  can  secure  a  safe, 
wise  and  just  rule  for  the  world. 

The  Prince  comes  to  this  country,  there- 
fore, under  the  most  favorable  auspices.  He 
is  to  be  welcomed  for  his  own  sake  as  a 
fine-natured  young  Englishman  who  has  done 
his  duty  in  every  task  that  has  been  given  to 
him.  He  is  to  be  w^elcomed  as  the  son  of 
a  man  who  ranks  with  the  wise  and  just 
rulers  of  the  world,  and  as  the  grandson  and 
great-grandson  of  monarchs  who  were  good 
friends  of  America ;  and  he  is  to  be  welcomed 
especially  as  the  representative  of  the  great 
Dominions  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
with  which  at  this  critical  time  and  for  the 
years  to  come  are  bound  together  the  interests 
and  the  ideals  of  America. 
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WHAT'S  THE  MATTER  WITH 
NEW  ENGLAND? 

BY  WILLIAM    K.   SMYTHE 


NEXT  year  will  see  New  England  bow- 
ing at  the  shrines  of  her  fathers  and 
celebrating  the  three  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth. 
And  if  the  shades  of  the  fathers  are  present 
they  will  smile  at  the  spectacle  of  their  de- 
scendants and  successors  beginning  again 
at  the  beginning — with  the  conquest  of  the 
soil.  For  the  men  of  New  England  have  a 
new  vision.  It  is  a  vision  of  abandoned 
farms  reoccupied  and  brought  under  the 
highest  methods  of  cultivation ;  of  great 
stretches  of  woodlands  cleared  and  made  to 
bear  crops;  of  lowlands  drained  and  con- 
verted into  rich  gardens;  of  cities  expanded 
into  the  suburbs,  with  the  aid  of  good  roads 
and  electric  transportation,  filled  with  the 
happy  homes  of  industrial  workers,  whose 
children    shall   romp    in   the  sunshine. 

It  is,  in  a  word,  a  vision  of  New  Eng- 
land's hold  on  the  soil  restored,  her  urban 
life  ruralized  and  her  rural  life  made  urban. 
Thus  old  New  England,  three  centuries 
after  the  coming  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers, 
shall  renew  her  youth  like  the  eagle ! 

Is  all  this  a  new  expression  of  New  Eng- 
land idealism?  Not  at  all — it  is  downright 
business  and  cold-blooded  economics,  with 
this  proviso:  that  as  the  fathers  "builded 
better  than  they  knew,"  so  the  children  in 
quest  of.  a  sure  foundation  for  their  great 
industrial  structure  are  unconsciously  tread- 
ing the  path  that  leads  inevitably  to  a 
larger  measure  of  freedom,  security  and  con- 
tentment, a  higher  expression  of  funda- 
mental democracy,  than  they  have  ever 
known  in   the  past. 

^'Massachusetts — There  She  Stands'^ 

For  the  first  two  centuries  of  her  history 
Massachusetts  lived  almost  exclusively  from 
the  soil.  Her  towns  were  small,  her  indus- 
tries crude  and  unimportant  save  in  the 
local  sense.  The  normal  family  life  was  on 
the  farm.  As  the  sons  grew  to  manhood 
they  pushed  farther  out  into  the  w^ilderness 
to  make  new  homes,  and  the  girls  married 
the  neighbor  boys. 


JOSHUA   L.    BROOKS 

(President,  Eastern  States  Exposition,  Si)ringfieltl,  Mass.) 

During*  the  past  hundred  years,  and  es- 
pecially the  last  half-century,  the  growth  of 
industries  and  concentration  of  people  in 
large  cities  went  on  by  leaps  and  bounds  in 
progressive  ratio.     What  have  we  now? 

According  to  Edward  F.  IVlcSweeney,  a 
member  of  the  State  Commission  on  the 
High  Cost  of  Living,  we  have  a  Massachu- 
setts with  418.8  persons  per  square  mile,  the 
densest  population  of  any  State  except 
Rhode  Island,  and  denser  than  any  Euro- 
pean country  except  Belgium  and  the 
Netherlands;  and — think  of  it! — 92.8  per 
cent,  of  all  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
now  live  in  cities.  For  the  nation  as  a 
whole  the  figure  is  46.3  per  cent.,  which  is 
serious  enough,  but  a  State  in  the  situation 
of  Massachusetts  has  not  far  to  go  before 
witnessing   the   extinction   of   her   rural   life. 
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Do  physical  conditions  account  for  this 
extraordinary  situation?  On  the  contrary, 
Mr.  Warren  H.  Manning,  the  well-known 
landscape  designer,  who  is  also  secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Soldiers'  Land  Commis- 
sion, tells  us  that  New  England  soils  are 
producing  from  20  to  37  bushels  of  '\\'heat 
per  acre  as  against  an  average  of  13  in  the 
central  West;  that  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut show  the  largest  yield  of  corn  per 
acre  of  any  States  in  the  Union ;  that  inten- 
sively cultivated  and  irrigated  land  near 
Boston  yields  from  $500  to  $1000  per  acre, 
and  under  glass,  as  much  as  $5000.  He 
adds: 

Our  soils,  being  of  the  last  glacial  period,  are 
the  least  exhausted.  Our  43-inch  rainfall  is  well 
distributed  and  favors  low-cost  irrigation  to  as- 
sure and  increase  crop  yields.  We  have  2,500,000 
acres  assessed  for  $10  per  acre  or  less  that  can 
nearly  all  be  made  ready  for  crops  with  house 
and  farm  equipment  for  $100  or  less  per  acre. 

In  spite  of  these  very  favorable  conditions, 
the  area  under  cultivation  in  New  England 
declined  from  twelve  million  to  seven  mil- 
lion acres  in  the  half-century  between  1860 
and  1910,  while  over  eight  hundred  of  her 
small  towns  lost  betw^een  three  and  four 
hundred  thousand  population.  On  the 
other  hand,  her  wage-earners  increased  359 
per  cent.,  and  the  total  population  rose  from 
three  million  to  six  and  a  half  million. 
But — New  England  is  importing  three- 
quarters  of  her  food,  while  the  gulf  be- 
tween production  and  consumption  steadily 
widens. 

The  Economic  Handicap 

There  is  profound  economic  significance 
to  these  facts.  The  New  England  manu- 
facturer and  workingman  are  handicapped 
In  competition  with  Western  Industries 
located  near  the  chief  sources  of  food  sup- 
ply, and  thus  more  favorably  situated  with 
respect  to  living  costs.  While  New  England 
has  struggled  bravely  to  hold  her  own,  and 
has  even  managed  to  Increase  her  manu- 
factured output,  it  is  recognized  that  the 
trend  is  so  Inexorably  against  her  that  the 
handicap  must  prove  fatal  in  the  end.  In 
the  matter  of  shoes,  for  example,  New  Eng- 
land produced  62.8  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
supply  in  1890  against  13.2  per  cent,  in  the 
Western  States.  In  1910  New  England's 
share  had  diminished  to  56.8  per  cent.,  while 
the  Western  States'  share  had  risen  to  24 
per  cent.,  or  nearly  doubled. 

New  York  State  Is  in  the  same  situation. 


With  approximately  ten  million  population, 
only  a  trifle  more  than  one  million  live  out- 
side incorporated  cities  and  towns,  while 
only  375,000  make  their  living  directly 
from  the  soil.  What  Is  the  result?  Indus- 
tries employing  over  15,000  men  recently 
announced  their  removal  from  New  York 
City  to  small  cities  in  the  South  and  Middle 
West.  The  announced  reason :  ''Cheaper 
living  and  less  congested  housing  conditions 
for  their  help,"  as  well  as  more  favorable 
freight  rates  on  material.  It  should  be  said 
that  there  was  no  question  of  union  labor, 
since  that  prevails  in  the  new  location  as 
well  as  the  old. 

The  Great  Awakening 

It  Is  just  four  years  since  a  group  of 
prominent  New  England  manufacturers 
discovered  the  ver>^  Intimate  relationship  be- 
tween the  farm  and  the  factory,  and  de- 
cided that  the  two  must  work  together ;  that 
otherwise,  as  the  one  had  already  failed,  so 
the  other  must  ultimately  perish.  They  es- 
tablished a  research  bureau  to  get  the  naked 
facts.  It  was  found  that  the  Eastern  manu- 
facturer was  hopelessly  handicapped  In 
competition  with  his  eager  Western  rival, 
and  that  this  handicap  amounted,  in  some 
instances,  to  as  much  as  47  per  cent. 

In  order  to  ascertain  by  first-hand  expe- 
rience what  is  the  matter  w^Ith  New  Eng« 
land  agriculture,  some  of  these  gentlemen 
bought  farms  themselves  and  dedicated  theii 
trained  business  brains  to  operating  them. 
The  first  thing  they  discovered  was  tha( 
the  New  England  farmer  buys  at  retail  and 
sells  at  wholesale,  a  system  that  would  ruin 
any  business  man.  They  asked  one  promi- 
nent farmer  if  he  was  making  rrioney  out 
of  his  pigs.  He  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
but  had  no  figures  of  cost  or  income.  They 
told  him  if  the  pigs  were  paying  he  ought 
to  keep  a  good  many  more ;  and.  If  not,  he 
ought  to  have  less.  They  then  proceeded  to 
keep  the  same  number  in  just  the  same  way 
on  their  own  places,  but  they  kept  books  as 
well  as  pigs.  A  year  later  they  were  able  to 
demonstrate  to  the  farmer  that  all  hands 
were  losing  money,  and  why. 

The  instance  Is  typical.  These  business 
men  went  to  work  to  make  farming  a  divi- 
dend-paying proposition,  like  their  factories. 
It  was  not  easy;  It  could  not  be  done  In  a 
short  time ;  they  are  still  very  much  "on  the 
job." 

The  movement,  now  centered  at  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts,   found  Its  Initiative  in 
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a  dream  of  better  farminp:  in  Henm'ngton 
County,  Vermont.  It  was  soon  discovered 
that  if  anything  so  revolutionary  as  the  com- 
plete reorf>;anization  and  restoration  of  New 
Kn^land  agriculture  was  to  be  accomplished 
it  must  be  undertaken  on  big  lines  and  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  years.  Prime  movers 
were  Joshua  L.  Brooks  of  the  Brooks  Bank 
Note  Company,  Horace  E.  Moses  of  the 
Strathmore  Paper  Company,  Springfield, 
and  Theodore  N.  Vail,  the  telephone  mag- 
nate of  New  York  and  Vermont. 

What  big,  concrete  thing  could  they  do 
to  grip  and  hold  public  attention,  arouse 
enthusiasm,  accomplish  a  great  work  of  edu- 
cation.— \n  a  word,  carry  their  message 
home?  They  decided  to  establish  a  perma- 
nent exposition  at  a  central  point,  in  the 
midst  of  the  best  agricultural  resources  of 
New  England.  They  chose  Springfield  as 
the  site  of  their  operations,  and  there  they 
have  created  the  Eastern  States  Agricul- 
tural and  Industrial  Exposition  at  an  eligible 
point  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut.  To 
the  six  New  England  States  they  added 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and 
Delaw^are.  We  now  have  the  inspiring 
spectacle  of  some  of  the  strongest  leaders  of 
commercial  and  social  life  in  ten  great 
States  working  together  to  rebuild  the  foun- 
dation of  their  economic  life. 

The  bugle  note  they  have  sounded  is  not 
of  despair,  but  of  confidence  and  hope. 
"These  States  are  not  decadent,"  they  say. 
**Despite  the  competition  of  our  own  sons 
and  their  children  who  have  gone  to  the 
West  and  South,  we  have  steadily  grown 
greater  and  wealthier,  losing  ground  only 
in  agriculture.  But  the  tide  has  turned. 
There  is  no  longer  any  free  land ;  farm 
lands  in  the  West  no  better  than  ours  are 
selling  for  $200  to  $300  per  acre.  The 
Middle  Western  farms  have  been  robbed  of 
their  fertility  until  dairying  and  commer- 
cial fertilization  are  becoming  recognized 
as  prime  necessities  to  good  crops.  The 
labor  problem  is  nearly  as  serious  in  that 
section  as  in  this.  Transportation  charges 
to  the  markets  of  the  East  are  no  longer 
low;  nearly  all  rates  are  now  standardized 
and  based  primarily  on  distance,  thus  giving 
a  permanent  preference  to  the  farmers  near- 
est the  Eastern  markets.  There  are  also 
great  and  growing  cities  to  feed,  and  the 
Western  ranges  are  nearly  closed.  These 
facts  constitute  our  great  opportunity  in  an 
agricultural  way." 

Investing  a  million   of   their  own   money 


HORACE   A.    MOSES 

(Chairman   Executive  Committee,   Eastern   States 
Exposition) 

in  a  public  enterprise,  they  call  on  their 
people  to  follow  them  into  a  new  and 
greater  era  which  shall  have  its  foundation 
deep-laid  in  the  soil.  And  the  people  are 
following! 

This   Years  Exposition 

In  1916,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
the  National  Dairy  Show  was  brought  East 
to  this  exposition.  The  war  interfered  for 
two  years,  but  this  year  the  great  buildings 
picturesquely  grouped  in  the  heart  of  the 
Connecticut  valley  will  be  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  wonderful  exhibits  represent- 
ing the  high  possibilities  of  Eastern  agricul- 
ture. A  circle  of  a  hundred  miles  around 
Springfield  takes  in  a  greater  population 
than  any  similar  district  in  America  except 
the  surroundings  of  New  York.  An  im- 
mense attendance  is  anticipated  for  the 
period  of  the  show,  September  15-20,  w^hen 
the  first  of  the  permanent  State  Buildings 
will  be  dedicated.  This  structure  flies  the 
white  flag  of  Massachusetts  and  is  a  repro- 
duction of  the  old  Colonial  State  House  in 
Boston.  Nine  other  State  Buildings  are 
expected  to  follow^  for  housing  permanent 
exhibits. 

The  Exposition,  which  occupies  166  acres, 
includes  a  vast  Coliseum  with  seats  for  5600 
persons,     besides     convention,     lecture,     and 
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demonstration  halls,  and  administration  of- 
fices ;  the  Machinery  Hall,  the  Horse  Show 
Building,  the  Cattle  Barn,  the  Women's 
Building,  the  Racing  Stables,  and  what  is 
said  to  be  the  most  perfect  race  track  in  the 
East. 

But  the  most  constructive  work  that  is 
being  done  is  not  visible  upon  the  grounds. 
It  is  the  work  of  the  Field  Department, 
which  is  carried  on  among  the  farmers  and 
their  families.  It  reaches  the  boys  and 
girls,  who  are  competing  for  prizes  offered 
for  the  best  products,  deals  with  household 
economics  and  other  matters  going  to  a 
higher  standard  of  living,  but  possibly  the 
feature  of  greatest  practical  importance  is 
the  organization  of  the  producers  for  co- 
operative buying.  No  longer  are  the  farm- 
ers buying  at  retail,  but  at  wholesale  with 
the  benefit  of  the  best  brains  and  soundest 
credit  to  be  had  in  the  Eastern  states.  Re- 
markable economies  are  being  affected.  Plans 
for  scientific  marketing  systems  are  also  well 
in  hand.  It  is  thus  that  new  life  is  being 
injected  into  the  old  farm. 

But  how  about  the  new  farm?  Millions 
of  acres  have  been  abandoned.  Thousands 
of  new  homes  must  be  established,  and  these 
must  be  undertaken  on  the  most  scientific 
lines.  But  where  shall  capital  and  leader- 
ship be  found? 


Secretary  Lane  Enters  the  Scene 
The  answer  to  these  questions  is  found  in 
the  soldier  settlement  bill  now  pending  in 
Congress.  When  Secretary  Lane  heard  of 
the  great  work  which  had  been  undertaken 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  rural  life  in  New 
England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware,  he  immediately 
stretched  out  his  hand  in  hearty  cooperation. 
"It  seems  to  me,"  he  wrote  President 
Joshua  L.  Brooks,  ''that  the  work  under- 
taken by  your  Exposition,  and  the  work  that 
will  be  committed  to  me  under  the  terms  of 
the  Alondell  bill,  are  along  parallel  lines.'* 
He  added:  "If  in  the  process  of  providing 
employment  and  homes  for  our  returning 
heroes  we  can  assist  New  England  and  other 
States  to  raise  the  total  of  their  agricultural 
production,  while  rendering  their  rural  life 
far  more  attractive  and  satisfying,  we  shall 
certainly  have  one  by-product  of  the  war 
of  utmost  value,  the  influence  of  which  will 
extend  far  into  the  future." 

The  response  was  immediate  and  enthu- 
siastic. And  thus  it  happens  that  the  men 
of  the  East  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
the  men  of  the  West  in  support  of  the 
greatest  measure  of  reconstruction  ever  un- 
dertaken by  this  or  any  country.  Surely, 
"Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  renowned 
than  war." 


niL  COLISEUM  ON  I  HE  GROUNDS  OF  THE   EASTERN   STATES    AGRICULTURAL   AND   INDUSTRIAL  EXPOSITION. 

AT  SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 
(The  Coliseum  seats  5600  persons  and  can  accommodate  IJ.dOO.     It  is  here,  in   an  enormous  judging  ring,  that  live- 
stock will  be  exhibited — $51,000  in  prizes  being  offered  this  year  to  stimulate  stock  breeding  and  agriculture  in  the  East) 
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TWO  HISTORIC  COLLEGES 

BY  PLUMMER  F.  JONES 


IT  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  the 
two  oldest  institutions  of  learning  in  the 
South,  both  founded  in  Colonial  days, 
and  both  rich  in  tradition  and  history,  are 
changing  presidents  this  summer,  and,  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  are 
inaugurating  changes  and  contemplating  ex- 
pansions and  innovations  which  will  no  doubt 
serve  to  increase  greatly  their  usefulness  and 
bring  them  prominently  before  the  educa- 
tional world. 

William  and  Mary  and  Hampden-Sidney, 
both  exclusive  colleges  of  eastern  Virginia, 
for  generations  identified  with  the  best  life 
of  Virginia  and  the  South,  show  marked 
similarities  in  their  careers  which,  consider- 
ing actual  results,  have  been  among  the  most 
brilliant  recorded  in  American  educational 
history.  Both  were  of  Colonial  origin — 
William  and  Mar}^  preceding  Hampden- 
Sidney,  however,  by  practically  a  century; 
both  have  ever  represented  the  very  best  of 
Virginia,  the  former  the  center  of  the  bril- 
liant social  life  of  the  early  colony  and  com- 
monwealth, embodying  the  Cavalier  element 
with  the  manners  and  customs  of  old  Eng- 
land, the  latter  representing  a  somewhat 
newer,  but  no  less  influential  element,  the 
Scotch-Irish  and  the  French  Huguenot 
Presbyterians,  w^ho  not  only  in  Virginia  but 
everywhere  in  America  have  always  stood 
for  the  highest  and  best  in  education. 


Both  colleges  have  been  small,  when  com- 
pared with  modern  standards ;  both  have 
aimed  to  be  colleges  merely,  not  play-univer- 
sities; both  have  insisted  upon  the  solidest, 
soundest,  and  sanest  kind  of  instruction ; 
both  have  been  sparing  of  degrees ;  both  have 
insisted  upon  quality  rather  than  upon  quan- 
tity; both  have  drawn  their  faculties  and 
student  bodies  from  the  most  respected  ele- 
ment of  Virginia  and  the  nation  at  large; 
and  both  have  sent  forth  from  their  walls 
men  who  have  served  not  only  to  adorn 
society  but  who  have  played  a  no  inconsider- 
able part  in  making  the  history  of  America. 

William  and  Mary's  Record 

About  the  time  he  became  chancellor  of 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  George 
Washington  wrote:  "The  seat  of  literature 
in  Williamsburg  has  ever,  in  my  view,  been 
an  object  of  veneration." 

That  the  institution  was  venerable  and 
hoary  to  Washington  will  be  understood 
when  it  is  remembered  that  even  at  that 
early  day  the  college  had  been  in  active  oper- 
ation for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  Found- 
ed in  1693,  with  beginnings  going  back 
even  to  1619,  the  old  college  had  been  mold- 
ing the  opinions  and  forming  the  characters 
of  four  or  five  generations  of  Virginians  be- 
fore her  son,  Thomas  Jefferson,  wrote  the 
Declaration  of   Independence,  or  her   other 
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GENERAL  CAMPUS  VIEW  OF  WILLIAM  AND  MARY   COLLEGE,  WILLIAMSBURG.  VIRGINIA— THE  BRAFFERTON 

(The  statue  of  Lord  Botetourt 


son,  John  Marshall,  began  expounding  the 
construction  of  the  American  Constitution. 
With  the  exception  of  Harvard  alone,  Wil- 
liam and  Mar)'  antedates  all  other  American 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  Its  history 
is  not  only  the  incomparably  important  his- 
tory of  early  Virginia,  it  is  also  largely  the 
history  of  early  America. 

Indeed,  William  and  Mary's  influence  in 
American  history  is  hardly  less  than  astonish- 
ing. Beginning  in  the  earliest  days,  her  sons 
wrought  carefully  out  the  beginnings  of  the 
move  towards  freedom  for  America  and  the 
foundation  of  the  republic;  and  when  the 
time  was  ripe  they  did  more  perhaps  towards 
the  actual  making  of  the  Union  than  any 
other  one  institution  or  agency  of  any  kind. 

It  was  Richard  Bland,  of  old  Virginia 
stock,  who  first  announced 
in  a  pamphlet  (1766)  that 
America  was  no  part  of  the 
Kingdom  of  England.  It 
was  Dabney  Carr  who  in 
1773  became  patron  of  the 
resolutions  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  committees  for 
inter-colonial  correspond- 
ence in  the  matter  of  inde- 
pendence. It  was  Peyton 
Randolph  who  in  1774  be- 
came first  president  of  the 
Colonial  Congress.  It  was 
Thomas  Jefferson  who 
wrote  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  It  was  John 
Tyler,  Sr.,  who  carried 
through   the  Virginia  Leg- 


islature the  proposition  for  the  convention  at 
Annapolis.  Edmund  Randolph,  chief  au- 
thor and  draftsman  of  the  Constitution, 
opened  the  proceedings  at  Philadelphia  by 
submitting  the  "Virginia  Plan."  John 
Marshall,  as  first  chief  justice,  settled  the 
construction  of  the  Constitution.  George 
Washington  received  from  the  college  his 
license  as  surveyor,  and,  later,  was  chan- 
cellor for  a  number  of  years. 

The   President-Maker 

Three  of  the  eight  Virginia-born  Presi- 
dents—  Jefferson,  Monroe,  and  Tyler  — 
were  educated  at  William  and  Mar}'.  Under 
the  administrations  of  these  men,  by  the  an- 
nexation of  the  Louisiana,  Texas,  Florida, 
and    \vestern    territories,    the    area    of    the 
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MAIN  BUILDING.  WILLIAM  AND  MARY  COLLEGE.  DESIGNED  BY 

SIR  CHRISTOPHER  WREN 

(Burned  three  times  and  re-erected  upon  the  original  walls) 
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BUILDING  ON  THE  LEFr.  THE  PRESIDENT'S  HOUSE  ON  THE  RIGHT.  THE  MAIN  BUILDING  IN  THE  CENTER 
adorns  the  center  of  the  campus) 


Union  was  trebled.  George  Rogers  Clark, 
a  brilliant  son,  won  for  the  Union  the  great 
Northwest  Territor}\ 

Besides  its  galaxy  of  Presidents,  the  col- 
lege furnished  four  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence;  the  first  president  of  the 
Continental  Congress  and  fourteen  of  its 
members ;  four  judges  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court ;  three  speakers  of  the  na- 
tional House  of  Representatives,  and  more 
than  seventy  members ;  sixteen  United 
States  Senators  from  Virginia  alone ;  fif- 
teen governors  of  Virginia,  and  governors 
and  high  officials  of  many  other  States ;  two 
great  generals,  Winfield  Scott  and  V^illiam 
B.  Taliaferro,  and  in  the  early  days  men 
who  were  prominent  in  every  activity  of  life. 


BRAFFERTON    BUILDING,    WILLIAM    AND    MARY 

(Erected  in  1723  as  an  Indian  school,  this  is  said  to  be 
the  oldest  building  still  in  use  for  educational  purposes 
in  the  United  States) 


Besides  all  these  brilliant  names,  William 
and  Mary  has  through  the  years  sent  forth  a 
host  of  others  who  have  been  instrumental  in 
leading  the  thought  and  enriching  the  life 
of  the  Nation.  To-day  her  alumni  are  con- 
spicuous in  the  educational  life  of  Virginia 
and  the  South ;  and  in  the  political,  journal- 
istic, literary,  and  legal  professions  she  has  a 
number  of  notable  examples. 

The  Educational  Pioneer 

In  its  actual  work  as  a  teaching  college, 
William  and  Mary  has  always  been  highly 
efficient,  though  by  no  mean^  "conservative" 
if  the  mere  holding  to  tradition  is  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  for  the  college  has  the  high  distinc- 
tion of  having  led  the  way  in  many  educa- 
tional innovations  which  are  now  but  the 
accepted  order  with  a  large  number  of  insti- 
tutions. It  was  at  William  and  Mary  that 
the  elective  system  of  studies  first  prevailed ; 
here  the  "honor"  system  was  first  put  into 
practice;  here  the  first  schools  of  Modern 
Languages  and  Municipal  Law  were  organ- 
ized, under  the  influence  of  Jefferson,  in 
1779;  here  was  first  taught  political  econ- 
omy; and  here  was  founded  the  first  school 
of  history,  in  1803.  In  1785  Jefferson  said: 
"It  is  true  that  the  habit  of  speaking  modern 
languages  cannot  be  so  well  acquired  in 
America,  but  every  other  article  can  be  as 
well  acquired  at  William  and  Mary  as  at 
any  place  in  Europe." 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  Originates  Here 

At  William  and  Mar>%  on  December  5, 
1776,  Bushrod  Washington,  Elisha  Parma- 
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PRESIDENT   JULIAN    A.    C.    CHANDLER   OF    \VILLL\M 
AND   MARY  COLLEGE 

lee,  and  several  other  Virginians  organized 
the  famous  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  which 
was  the  first  of  all  Greek  letter  fraternities, 
and  which,  through  this  chapter  and  other 
chapters  organized  from  this,  has  had  as 
members  practically  all  the  names  of  prom- 
inence in  American  letters.  It  may  be  noted 
that  at  the  Alpha,  or  parent,  chapter  mem- 
bership in  the  society  is  considered  the  high- 
est honor,  and  is  reckoned  fully  equal  to  the 
best  honorary  degree.  Many  literary  Virgin- 
ians and  others  outside  of  the  State  wear 
proudly  the  key  of  the  old  Alpha  Chapter. 

Its  Historic  Location 

William  and  Mary  College  is  situated  at 
the  head  of  the  principal  street  in  Williams- 
burg, perhaps  the  quaintest  town  on  the 
American  continent.  The  town  fairly  reeks 
with  historical  associations,  a  walk  from  the 
college  down  Duke  of  Gloucester  street  be- 
ing a  virtual  lesson  in  history.  Six  miles 
west  is  Jamestown,  where  the  first  perma- 
nent English  settlement  was  made ;  twelve 
miles  east  is  historic  Yorktown,  where  Corn- 
wallis  surrendered  to  Washington.  Every- 
where in  the  vicinity  are  landmarks  interest- 
ing to  students  of  American  history. 

The  college  was  burned  three  times,  each 
time  being  re-erected  upon  the  original  walls. 


Following  the  Civil  War  there  were  hard 
times,  with  a  desperate  struggle  for  existence 
and  a  bare  handful  of  students,  but  in  1888 
the  State  of  V^irginia  began  an  annual  appro- 
priation which  was  continued,  with  increases, 
until  1906,  when  the  institution  was  turned 
over  by  its  trustees  entirely  to  the  State. 
Since  that  time  enlarged  appropriations  have 
kept  the  college  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency, 
though  lack  of  endowments  have  handi- 
capped many  progressive  plans. 

The  New  President 

After  thirty  years  of  indefatigable  labor 
in  behalf  of  the  college,  Dr.  Lyon  Gardiner 
Tyler,  son  of  the  late  John  Tyler,  tenth 
President  of  the  United  States,  closes  a  suc- 
cessful administration  and  retires  to  engage 
in  literary  work.  His  place  will  be  taken  b}' 
Dr.  Julian  A.  C.  Chandler,  a  Virginian, 
forty-six  years  of  age,  who  has  had  a  bril- 
liant career  as  educator,  author,  editor,  ad- 
ministrator, and  publicist.  Winning  his 
master's  degree  at  William  and  Mar>"  in 
1892,  he  was  awarded  his  doctor's  degree  at 
Johns  Hopkins  in  1896,  becoming  that  year 
dean  of  the  Woman's  College,  Richmond. 
Later  he  was  head  of  the  department  of 
history  in  Richmond  College,  then  of  Eng- 
lish, and  for  two  years  was  editor  for  an 
educational  publishing  house  in  New  York. 
Returning  to  Virginia,  he  became  editor  of 
the  Virginia  Journal  of  Education;  and  in 
1909  he  was  elected  superintendent  of  the 
Richmond  city  public  school  system,  which 
he  brought  to  a  very  high  state  of  efficiency, 
gaining  wide  prominence  for  his  work. 

Scholar  and  Alodern  Business  J\Ian 

Dr.  Chandler  may  be  described  as  a 
modern  business  man  of  high  efficiency  and 
boundless  energy',  equipped  with  a  high  edu- 
cation. In  undertaking  the  administration 
of  the  afiFairs  of  William  and  Mary  he  is 
determined  to  place  the  college  where  it  will 
render  the  highest  possible  service  to  the 
public.  While  the  high  grade  of  work  done 
by  the  college  of  liberal  arts  will  be  main- 
tained and  improved,  the  new  administration 
will  seek  to  stress  the  practical  side  of  the 
college's  work  in  every  way.  Dr.  Chandler's 
idea  is  that  a  man  who  graduates  from  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  shall  render  service  to  societ}' 
according  to  his  abilities  and  equipment;  in 
other  words,  that  he  shall  be  able  not  merely 
to  shine  from  educational  polish  but  shall 
be  able  and  willing  to  lead  and  educate 
other  men. 
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An  innovation  in  the  work  of  the  college 
will  be  its  connection  with  the  ^reat  manu- 
facturing plants  of  Riclimond,  Norfolk  and 
other  cities,  and  the  shipping  industry  of  the 
cities  surrounding  Hampton  Roads.  These 
organizations  will  furnish  to  the  students 
actual  clinics  for  all  kinds  of  business. 

Through  the  high  schools  of  the  State  the 
college  will  encourage  and  conduct  com- 
munity courses  relating  to  the  great  prob- 
lems of  citizenship,  social  ethics,  economics, 
and  public  health,  thus  carrying  out  to  the 
remotest  mountain  hamlet  ideas  relating  to 
those  things  which  pertain  to  successful  and 
happy  living. 

Inasmuch  as  William  and  Mar>'  is  now 
co-educational,  with  a  prominent  woman 
educator  as  dean,  the  new  administration 
will  seek  in  all  ways  to  make  the  influence 
of  the  college  felt  in  the  family  life  of  Vir- 
ginia, stressing  particularly  the  part  woman 
is  to  play,  not  only  in  the  home,  and  in  coun- 
try and  village  life,  but  in  State  and  Na- 
tional affairs. 

Thus  William  and  Mary,  the  oldest  col- 
lege in  Virginia,  is  renewing  its  youth,  and 
is  in  many  ways  becoming  the  most  modern 
of  them  all.  The  work  which  has  been  laid 
out  by  conservative  Virginians  will  be  done, 
one  may  know,  in  a  way  which  will  result  in 
as  much  positive  gain  to  the  public  as  its 
work  in  the  times  of  Jefferson,  of  Wythe, 
and  of  Randolph. 

Hampden-Sidney  and  Her  New 
President 

Dr.  Joseph  Dupuy  Eggleston  takes  the 
presidency  of  Hampden-Sidney  after  six 
years  of  a  most  successful  administration  of 
the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute.  Before 
his  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  latter 
institution  he  had  gained  nationwide  prom- 
inence as  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion of  Virginia,  in  which  office  he  did  a 
work  which  placed  him  in  the  foremost  ranks 
of  the  educators  of  the  nation. 

Dr.  Eggleston's  ancestral  home  was  with- 
in a  mile  of  Hampden-Sidney  College,  which 
is  located  in  Prince  Edward  county  in  middle 
Virginia.  Here  he  came  under  the  influence 
of  the  ancient  institution,  and  at  an  early 
age  gained  the  master*s  degree.  He  then 
taught  school  in  Virginia  and  in  Georgia, 
and  in  1893  he  became  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Asheville,  N.  C.  Next  he  was  a 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  a  prominent 
educational   publishing   firm   in    Richmond; 


DR.  JOSEPH  DUPUY  EGGLESTON,  RECENTLY  ELECTED 
PRESIDENT  OF   HAMPDEN-SIDNEY  COLLEGE 

and  in  1902,  with  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  he 
became  connected  with  the  publicity  depart- 
ment of  the  Southern  Education  Board 
which  had  just  been  organized  by  Robert  C. 
Ogden,  George  Foster  Peabody,  Walter  H. 
Page,  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  Edwin  A.  Alderman, 
and  others.  His  work  in  this  connection 
served  to  bring  the  work  of  the  Board  into 
wide  prominence  through  the  press  of  the 
South. 

Popularizing  Education 

In  1905  Dr.  Eggleston  was  elected  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  of  Virginia. 
At  that  time  the  public  school  system  was  in 
a  general  run-down  condition,  with  little 
interest  anywhere  taken  in  the  subject  of 
public  education.  Although  Virginia  was 
full  of  colleges  and  universities  and  private 
institutions  of  high  grade,  little  interest  at 
that  time  was  shown  in  the  public  schools. 
Dr.  Eggleston  immediately  began  his  work 
of  popularizing  public  primary  education. 

This  work  was  accomplished  in  many 
ways.  Great  conventions,  with  speakers  of 
national  prominence,  were  held  in  the  large 
cities  of  the  State ;  highly  organized  summer 
schools,  with  attractive  programs,  were 
opened  for  whites  and  negroes ;  educational 
enthusiasts  from  all  over  the  country  were 
brought  in  to  deliver  addresses;  the  State 
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Legislature  was  worked  upon  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  office  of  division  superintendent 
was  raised  in  dignity  and  in  salary ;  the  pay 
of  rural  teachers  was  increased ;  a  plan  for 
placing  lihraries  in  rural  districts  was  inau- 
gurated, with  great  success;  a  plan  for  loan- 
ing money  for  the  erection  of  high-school 
buildings  was  adopted,  resulting  in  a  phe- 
nomenal increase  in  the  number  of  high 
schools;  consolidation  of  rural  one-room 
schools  was  efifected ;  and  all  the  newer  and 
better  plans  of  the  progressive  States  in  the 
matters  of  finance,  educational  cooperation, 
and  the  arousing  of  interest  in  public  educa- 
tion were  adopted. 

Virginia  s  Rapid  Advance 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  no  State  in  the 
Union  had  ever  a  more  rapid  advancement 
in  all  educational  matters  than  had  Virginia 
during  the  incumbency  of  Superintendent 
Eggleston.  At  the  beginning  of  his  adminis- 
tration Virginia  was  spending  approximately 
$2,400,000  on  its  public  schools;  when  he 
resigned  the  work  seven  years  later  the  sum 
expended  annually  had  increased  to  $6,000,- 
000,  with  machiner}'  in  operation  which 
would  bring  vastly  larger  sums  in  the  future. 

The  Call  to  Blacksburg 

In  the  spring  of  1913  Dr.  Eggleston  was 
unanimously  elected  president  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  Institute  at  Blacksburg, 
where  during  the  past  six  years  he  has  had  a 
successful  administration.  The  call  back  to 
his  alma  mater  was  made  early  this  year,  and 
although  for  him  it  meant  leaving  a  technical 
school  with  a  large  student  body  for  an  old- 
fashioned,  ultra-conservative  college  of  a 
hundred  students,  those  who  understand  the 
vast  opportunity  for  service  ahead  of  him 
feel  that  no  mistake  is  being  made. 

Hampden-Sidney   College 

Hampden-Sidney  College  is  almost  unique 
in  its  location,  its  traditions,  and  its  history. 
It  was  founded  and  built  in  1776  in  a  remote 
rural  district  of  Virginia  which,  though  rail- 
roads have  failed  as  yet  to  reach  it,  is  charm- 
ingly attractive  to  the  student  and  the  visitor 
alike.  Here,  under  the  direction  of  such  men 
as  Peter  Johnston,  grandfather  of  the  late 
General  Joseph  Eggleston  Johnston ;  James 
Madison,  fourth  President  of  the  United 
States;  Patrick  Henry,  "the  tongue  of  the 
Revolution";  Archibald  Alexander,  founder 
of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and 
others  of  this  type  who  were  early  trustees 


of  the  college,  it  began  a  career  which  for 
solid  success  as  a  maker  of  men  and  a  molder 
of  character  has  seldom  been  equaled  any- 
where in  the  history  of  education. 

Small  But  Influential 

The  college  has  never  had  a  student  body 
of  more  than  155  men;  and  since  its  found- 
ing, six  months  before  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, its  total  list  of  matriculates  is 
less  than  4000,  yet  out  of  this  select  body 
have  come  men  who  have  exerted  an  in- 
fluence through  the  past  century  and  a  half 
out  of  all  proportion  to  these  small  numbers. 

There  has  been  one  President  of  the 
United  States — William  Henry  Harrison ; 
two  cabinet  officers;  four  ministers  to  for- 
eign countries;  ten  United  States  Senators; 
twenty-four  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; a  host  of  judges  of  high  courts  in 
Virginia  and  other  States;  ten  presidents 
of  universities;  twenty-three  presidents  of 
colleges  of  high  grade ;  three  Episcopal 
bishops;  510  ministers;  460  lawyers;  375 
physicians;  and  a  large  number  of  teachers, 
lecturers,  authors,  journalists,  scientists,  and 
others  who  have  been  prominent  in  the  life 
of  Virginia  and  the  South. 

Her  Graduates  Prominent  To-day 

Her  graduates  are  prominent  to-day  in 
journalism  and  law  in  the  great  cities,  and 
in  the  halls  of  legislation  in  Washington. 
For  some  years  the  State  government  at 
Richmond  has  been  dominated  by  Hampden- 
Sidney  men.  To  attest  her  success  as  an 
educator  of  educators  one  has  but  to  men- 
tion such  of  her  graduates  as  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Dabney,  president  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati;  Dr.  George  H.  Denny,  former 
president  of  Washington  and  Lee,  now  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Alabama;  Dr.  J. 
Gray  McAllister,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and 
Dr.  Eggleston  himself  who  is  now  assuming 
the  presidency. 

Founder  of  Colleges 

Hampden-Sidney  men  were  founders  of  a 
large  number  of  colleges  and  univiersities. 
Notable  among  them  may  be  mentioned 
Union  College,  New  York ;  Richmond  Col- 
lege, Virginia ;  the  University  of  Georgia ; 
Transylvania  University  and  Central  Uni- 
versity, Kentucky ;  Washington  College, 
Tennessee ;  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
New  Jersey;  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
Virginia ;  and  the  Medical  College  of  Vir- 
ginia.     It  was  a  brilliant  graduate,  Joseph 
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Carrington  Cabell,  who  was  Jefferson's 
right-hand  man  in  founding  tlic  University 
of  Virginia  in   1825. 

The  Student  Body 

The  student  body  of  Hampden-Sidney  is 
and  has  ever  been  exclusive  and  select  in  the 
highest  degree.  Visitors  invariably  remark 
on  the  splendid  appearance  of  the  men  upon 
the  campus  and  in  the  classroom.  This  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  college  has  al- 
ways drawn  its  students  from  the  best 
families  of  Virginia  and  the  South. 

The  college  was  founded  and  has  been 
supported  through  the  years  by  the  Presby- 
terians of  Virginia,  the  same  element  that 
founded  and  fostered  Washington  and  Lee 
University  at  Lexington.  At  the  present 
time  the  college  is  controlled  by  the  Synod 
of  Virginia. 


The  New  Administration 

Dr.  Eggleston  will  take  up  the  work  of  the 
college  at  once  and  will  use  to  the  utmost  his 
great  abilities  in  extending  the  usefulness  of 
this  ancient  institution  of  learning.  There 
will  be  no  great  innovations,  no  extensive 
changes,  and  no  letting  down  of  the  con- 
servative bars.  Those  things  which  made  the 
college  great  through  the  past  century  will 
b(  continued  and  emphasized ;  and  so  far  as 
available  funds  will  permit  the  benefits  of 
this  institution  and  its  high  culture  will  be 
extended  into  a  much  wider  circle.  Further 
and  even  more  convincing  proof  will  be  made 
of  the  tremendous  usefulness  of  the  small 
college  in  its  intimate  and  serious  work  of 
molding  and  shaping  the  characters  of  men 
and  sending  them  out  to  accomplish  great 
things  in  the  world. 


GUSHING  HALL.  THE  MAIN  BUILDING  OF  HAMPDEN-SIDNEY  COLLEGE.   ERECTED    IN    1824 
(Students'  Club,  at  the  left,  erected  in  1817) 


THE   PLAY-HOUSE   OF  :'THE   CAROLINA   PLAYMAKERS " 
(Showing  the  home-made   setting,   designed   for  "What  Will    Barbara    Say,"    a    romance  of    Chapel    Hill,    N.    C,   by- 
Minnie    Shepherd    Sparrow,    who    is    shown    as    "Barbara    Grey,     Ph.    D.,"    the    central    figure    of    her    own    play) 


THE  CAROLINA  PLAYMAKERS 


ANOTHER  State  has  begun  to  create 
communal  drama.  Under  the  able 
direction  of  Frederich  H.  Koch,  Professor 
of  Dramatic  Literature  in  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  at  Chapel  Hill,  the  na- 
tive sons  and  daughters  of  the  "Old  North 
State"  have  begun  to  mold  their  rich  stores 
of  legend  and  folk-lore  into  plays. 

Professor  Koch's  achievements  in  the  field 
of  community  drama,  which  were  produc- 
tive of  the  writing  and- staging  of  plays  and 
pageants  at  the  beautiful  Bankside  Theater 
of  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  were 
embodied  in  an  article,  "Communal  Play- 
making,"  published  in  the  Review  of  Re- 
\TEWS,  September,  1916.  From'  this  initial 
impulse,  starting  at  the  educational  fountain 
head,  Rural  Community  Drama,  under  the 
leadership  of  girls  graduated  from  the  State 
University,  has  given  North  Dakota  a  real- 
ization of  true  dramatic  art  and  a  new  folk- 
consciousness. 

In  his  new  field,  Professor  Koch  has  the 
advantage  of  a  fertile  ground-soil  of  folk- 
lore and  tradition.  There  is  hardly  any 
other  territory  in  the  United  States  that  can 
afford  the  folk-dramatist  such  rich  oppor- 
tunity as  the  region  of  the  Southern  Appala- 
chians. In  the  back  lands  of  the  mountain- 
ous districts,  there  are  still  to  be  found  com- 
munities where  eighteenth-century  customs 
and  obsolete  English  words  are  still   in  cur- 
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rent  use.  The  mountaineers  of  these  re- 
gions are  descendants  of  English  forebears 
who  emigrated  from  England  in  the  18th 
century.  In  spite  of  their  illiteracy,  they 
possess  the  essentials  of  culture  through  a 
general  knowledge  of  their  traditions  which 
have  been  handed  down  by  word  of  mouth 
from  one  generation  to  another.  Among 
these  romantic  tales  are  the  legends  of  the 
"Lost  Colony"  and  the  Croatans;  the  tales 
of  the  pirate  Blackbeard,  and  of  the  pioneers, 
Daniel  Boone,  Flora  McDonald,  and  the 
Town  Builders  of  Old  Salem. 

The  North  Carolina  Playmakers  of 
Chapel  Hill  aim  to  translate  the  life  of  their 
State  into  plays  that  spring  from  the  life  of 
the  people,  from  the  folk  of  North  Carolina. 
They  have  built  a  Play-House,  as  a  home  for 
their  folk-drama  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
finally  become  an  institution  of  the  coopera- 
tive folk-arts.  Like  Stuart  Walker's  Port- 
manteau Theater,  it  is  adjustable  and  port- 
able and  can  be  readily  adapted  to  town  halls 
and  school  auditoriums.  All  its  scenery, 
lighting,  settings  and  costumes  are  home- 
made, designed  and  executed  by  the  student 
playmakers  of  the  University. 

Out  of  the  number  of  unusual  and  inter- 
esting plays  written  in  Professor  Koch's 
Course  in  Dramatic  Composition,  three 
were  chosen  for  presentation  at  the  Play- 
House      last      March.        "\V^hen      Witches 
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Ride,"  by  Elizabeth  A.  Lay,  is  a  drama  of 
Carolina  folk-superstition.  The  action  takes 
place  in  a  back  county  of  North  Carolina  on 
the  Roanoke  River  at  a  time  when  the  people 
of  Northampton  County  still  believed  in 
witches.  The  second  play,  "The  Return  of 
Buck  Gavin,"  by  Thomas  Wolfe,  is  a 
tragedy  of  the  mountain  people  with  the 
scenes  laid  in  the  Carolina  mountains. 
"What  Will  Barbara  Say,"  the  third  play, 
is  a  romance  of  Chapel  Hill  at  Commence- 
ment time.  Other  plays  produced  more  re- 
cently are:  "The  Fighting  Corporal,"  a 
comedy  of  negro  life  by  Louise  Reid,  and 
"Peggy,"  a  tragedy  of  the  tenant  farmer,  by 
Harold  AVilliamson. 

The  Playmakers  are  organized  as  a  so- 
ciet}^  of  amateurs,  of  amatores,  in  the  original 
sense  of  the  word,  amo,  I  love.  They  believe 
that  the  spirit  of  communal  plays  cannot  be 
captured  by  the  commercialized  stage,  but 
that  this  spirit  must  come  spontaneously 
from  the  heart  of  man,  from  memory,  from 
joy  in  labor,  and  an  instinctive  yearning 
toward  beauty  and  poetry.  Their  efforts, 
and  also  those  of  all  other  folk  players  de- 
serve commendation  from  every  man  and 
woman  who  has  our  country's  welfare  at 
heart. 

In  his  own  opinion,  the  dramatic  impulse 
is  born  in  every  man  and  the  play  is  the  uni- 


SCENE    FROM       WHEX    WITCHES    RIDE/     A    PLAY    OF 

CAROLINA    FOLK    SUPERSTITION,    BY    ELIZABETH    LAY 

(Alga   Leavitt   as   "Phoebe  Ward,"   the  witch,  and  her 
familiar  spirit,   "Gibbie") 


THOMAS    WOLFE,    AS      BUCK    GAVIN,      A    MOUNTAIN 

OUTLAW,    IN    THE    TITLE    ROLE    OF    HIS    OWN    PLAY, 

"the  RETURN  OF  BUCK  GAVIN,"   A   TRAGEDY   OF  THE 

MOUNTAIN   PEOPLE 

versal  expression  of  the  creative  Instinct. 
He  writes  that  it  is  this  impulse  which  "has 
given  the  peoples  of  the  world  an  enduring 
voice — a  republic  of  active  literature — in  the 
plays  of  a  Sophocles,  of  a  Shakespeare,  of  a 
Moliere,  of  an  Ibsen.  These  were  literally 
playmakers  of  the  people,  expressers  of  the 
common  life  in  enduring  beauty — in  poetry. 
In  this  connection,  it  may  be  well  to  remind 
ourselves  that  Ibsen  was  a  common  worker 
from  the  people,  Moliere  a  provincial  play- 
actor, Shakespeare,  a  theater  manager  and  a 
player,  as  well  as  a  play-maker.  Also  that 
it  may  be  well  for  us  to  remember  that 
Shakespeare  was  the  son  of  a  tradesman  of 
good  country  stock,  and  that  he  became  the 
universal  expresser  of  the  folk,  striving 
through  centuries  in  the  humble  but  sincere 
religious  plays  in  which  ever}"  tradesman  had 
a  part,  to  find  at  length  in  him  an  immortal 
voice.'* 

When  every  community  has  its  Play- 
House  and  its  own  native  group  of  plays  and 
producers,  we  shall  have  a  national  Ameri- 
can Theater  that  will  give  a  richly  varied 
authentic  expression  of  American  life.  We 
shall  be  aware — w^hich  we  are  only  d!mly  at 
present — of  the  actual  pulse  of  the  people 
by  the  expression  in  folk  plays  of  their  co- 
ordinated minds.  It  is  this  common  vision, 
this  collective  striving  that  determines  na- 
tionalism and  remains  throughout  the  ages, 
the  one  and  only  touchstone  of  the  future. 


THE  NEW  MISSION  OF  THE 

RED  CROSS 

Ax\  IxTERMEW  With  Mr.  Hexry  P.  Davisox 


rHE  public  ivas  not  slozv  to  realize  that  the 
enormous  development  in  the  ivork  and  in- 
fluence of  the  American  Red  Cross  iias  due  in 
considerable  part  to  the  organizing  and  directing 
genius  of  Mr.  Henry  P.  Davison,  the  Neic  York 
banker  ivhom  the  President  had  designated  as 
head  of  its  li-ar  icork.  It  is  a  fact  also  that  lead- 
ers in  the  Red  Cross  at  home  and  abroad  have  not 
lagged  behind  the  public  in  recognizing  Mr. 
Davison's  services. 

JVith  the  signing  of  the  armistice  came  demo- 
bilization not  only  of  armies  but  of  ivelfare  and 
relief  organizations.  It  occurred  to  the  head  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  hoivever,  that  there 
zvas  much  iLork  yet  to  be  done  in  the  avortd,  and 
that  to  demobilize  a  humanitarian  agency  capable 
of  doing  big  things  ixhenever  and  vi:herever 
needed  ivould  be  ^ivrong.  He  conceived  a  plan, 
obtained  the  President's  endorsement,  submitted 
his  ideas  to  representatives  of  the  Allied  pov^ers 
and  to  the  Stiiss  headquarters  of  the  Red  Cross, 
and  has  already  seen  the  plan  put  into  effect. 

Mr.  Davison  {as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  ne<w  League  of  Red  Cross  So' 
cieties)  ivas  persuaded  Jast  month  to  talk  vi-ith  a 
representative  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  about 
this  neiv  vision  of  humanitarian  opportunity. 


tiTT'OU  have  asked  me,"  said  Mr.  Davison, 
X  "how  the  League  of  Red  Cross  So- 
cieties came  to  be  formed,  and  wherein  its 
work  will  differ  from  that  of  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  in  years  past." 

And  with  modest  phrases  and  simple  nar- 
ration he  recited  the  story.  "When  the  ar- 
mistice was  signed,"  he  said,  "one  of  the  first 
thoughts  of  those  having  organizations  under 
their  control  was  the  question  of  demobili- 
zation. It  occurred  to  me,  on  my  way  home 
from  Europe  in  November,  that  there  was 
much  work  yet  to  be  done,  and  that  to  de- 
mobilize the  Red  Cross  would  be  to  deprive 
the  peoples  of  the  world  of  incalculable  good. 
1  realized  that  we  had  de\eloped  a  practice, 
through  enormous  Red  Cross  organizations, 
which  had  previously  been  unknown.  It 
was  not  the  science,  but  rather  the  applica- 
tion of  science,  which  had  been  developed ; 
and  it  had  become  clear  to  me  that  in  peace 
times  there  could  be  carried  on  a  work  in 
the  interest  of  humanity  never  before  mea- 
sured or  appreciated. 
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"Having  that  in  mind,  I  took  the  matter 
up  with  the  President,  and  suggested  to  him 
that  it  would  be  well  to  try  to  coordinate  the 
endeavors  of  Red  Cross  organizations 
throughout  the  world,  with  the  idea  of  see- 
ing that  there  should  continue  to  be  carried 
on  those  various  activities  which  had  proved 
to  be  of  such  great  benefit.  The  President 
saw  the  value  of  this  suggestion,  and  asked 
me  if  I  would  not  undertake  to  bring  about 
some  such  coordination." 

The  Plan  Approved  by  the  Allies 

Therefore  Mr.  Davison  journeyed  back 
to  Europe,  and  called  together  representa- 
tives of  the  Red  Cross  organizations  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan.  At  a 
conference  in  Cannes,  France,  he  submitted 
his  plan,  and  it  was  decided  to  lay  it  at  once 
before  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  at  Geneva.  Later  it  was  deemed 
impracticable  for  that  committee  to  under- 
take the  program,  because  it  is  essentially  a 
neutral  organization  and  could  not  partici- 
pate in  any  movement  w^hich  did  not  at  all 
times  include  all  countries.  It  was  then  im- 
possible to  include  the  organizations  of  the 
enemy  countries,  as  peace  had  not  been  de- 
clared. 

The  members  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee were,  however,  most  sympathetic  and 
appreciative  of  the  purpose  of  the  plan, 
wished  it  to  be  carried  out,  and  hoped  that 
the  time  would  come  when  there  could  be  a 
union  between  the  new  movement  and  their 
own  organization.  Mr.  Davison  and  the 
Allied  Red  Cross  representatives  proceeded 
to  effect  an  organization  which  has  developed 
into  what  is  now  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies. 

"We  had  laid  the  plan  before  the  Geneva 
organization,"  explained  Mr.  Davison,  "be- 
cause Geneva  is  the  home  of  the  Red  Cross. 
The  International  Committee  (sometimes 
called  the  International  Red  Cross)  is  the 
body  through  which  the  various  countries 
work  in  time  of  war  in  order  to  reach  their 
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wounded  in  an  enemy  country.  Its  function 
is  of  very  great  importance  in  time  of  war, 
but  heretofore  it  has  never  attempted  to  do 
any  work  in  time  of  peace.  The  Red  Cross 
was,  so  to  speak,  born  of  war;  and  until  very 
recently  it  had  not  been  thought  that  it  had 
a  function  to  perform  in  time  of  peace.  The 
American  Red  Cross  had  been  something  of 
an  exception,  for  it  had  carried  on  relief 
work  after  such  calamities  as  the  Messina 
earthquake,  the  San  Francisco  fire,  the  China 
floods,  and  so  forth." 

Endorsed  hy  the  Aledieal  Profession 

As  the  program  of  Mr.  Davison  and  his 
colleagues  involved  health  matters  chiefly,  it 
was  thought  wise  to  call  in  conference  the 
leading  specialists  of  the  world,  in  order, 
that  they  might  consider  the  subject  and  de- 
termine its  feasibility  and  practicability.  As 
a  result  there  was  convened  at  Cannes  prob- 
ably the  most  notable  medical  congress  ever 
held.  It  was  presided  over  by  Dr.  Roux, 
who  succeeded  Pasteur  as  head  of  the 
Pasteur  Institute,  with  Dr.  William  H. 
Welch  of  Johns  Hopkins  as  chairman  of  the 
executive  council.  The  body  of  the  con- 
ference was  composed  of  leading  scientists  in 
the  subjects  under  consideration,  from  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy 
and  Japan. 

The  Red  Cross  leaders  presented  their 
program  to  this  medical  congress  and  asked 
for  consideration  of  the  proposals  and  an  ex- 
pression of  views  relative  thereto.  They 
could  hardly  have  expected  so  complete  an 
endorsement  as  was  embodied  in  the  recom- 
mendations, a  sentence  or  two  of  which  we 
quote  here: 

The  prosperity  and  happiness  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  can  be  greatly  furthered  by 
the  power  of  man  to  promote  health  and  to  pre- 
vent disease.  .  .  .  The  potential  usefulness  of  the 
Red  Cross  in  this  field  is  unlimited,  and  the  pro- 
gram proposed  is  really  the  logical  development 
of  its  previous  activities  in  the  extension  of  tem- 
porary relief  in  times  of  war  or  disaster.  .    .    . 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  it  is  our  belief 
that  no  other  organization  is  so  well  prepared 
to  undertake  these  great  responsibilities  at  the 
present  time  as  the  Red  Cross,  and  no  movement 
deserves  more  the  hearty  and  enthusiastic  support 
of  all  people  than  does  this. 

Finally,  before  forming  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies,  the  matter  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  representatives  of  the  govern- 
ments then  congregated  in  Paris,  from  whom 
it  received  most  cordial  and  enthusiastic  ap- 
proval.     So    impressed    were    they    that    the 


plan  was  incorporated  in  the  covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  in  Article  XXV,  which 
reads : 

The  members  of  the  League  agree  to  encour- 
age and  promote  the  establishment  and  coopera- 
tion of  only  authorized  voluntary  national  Red 
Cross  organizations,  having  as  purposes  the  im- 
provement of  health,  the  prevention  of  disease, 
and  the  mitigation  of  suffering  throughout  the 
world. 

Leadership   of   the   American    Red    (Jross 

When  Mr.  Davison  tells — so  casually — 
how  the  American  Red  Cross  attained  its 
position  of  leadership,  and  how  natural  it 
was  that  Europe  should  welcome  our  sug- 
gestions as  to  development  for  peace-time 
activity,  the  listener  might  well  imagine  him 
to  be  speaking  of  an  insignificant  detail  in  a 
wholly  unimportant  matter,  rather  than  of 
the  greatest  civilian  organized  effort  the 
world  has  ever  known.  This  is  the  whole 
story,  in  his  own  words: 

"The  Red  Cross  organizations  of  the 
Allied  countries  had  developed  largely  dur- 
ing the  war,  had  increased  beyond  anything 
heretofore  known,  because  of  the  demands 
made  upon  them.  This  applies  particularly 
to  the  American  Red  Cross,  which  for  vari- 
ous reasons  became  the  dominant  organiza- 
tion. We  of  America  had  felt  that  pending 
the  arrival  of  our  military  forces  we  could 
extend  the  helping  hand  to  the  combatants 
and  civilian  populations  of  those  countries 
associated  with  us  in  the  war.  It  was  that, 
and  the  paramount  purpose  of  caring  for  our 
own,  that  prompted  the  great  and  swift  de- 
velopment of  our  organization.  Within 
little  more  than  a  year's  time,  we  jumped 
from  a  membership  of  about  500,000  to  more 
than  30,000,000  (including  the  Juniors), 
and  the  American  people  gave  us  in  excess 
of  $400,000,000.  This  position  was  recog- 
nized by  the  other  organizations,  and  it  was 
natural  that  they  should  welcome  our  sug- 
gestions." 

What  the  New  Red  Cross  Will  Do 

Having  outlined  the  inception  and  forma- 
tion of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies, 
Mr.  Davison  was  asked  to  explain  to  read- 
ers of  this  periodical  what  it  was  formed  for 
and  what   it  was  expected   to   accomplish. 

"To  my  mind,"  he  replied,  "the  answer  is 
simple.  I  believe  the  plan,  one  which  may 
be  easily  comprehended,  is  workable  and  de- 
stined to  be  effective.  In  fact,  I  cannot  help 
but  believe  it  will  be  the  greatest  humani- 
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tarian  force  in  the  world.  Briefly,  the 
scheme  is  as  follows: 

"The  headquarters  of  the  League  will  be 
at  Geneva.  The  League  will  be  presided 
over  by  a  board  of  governors,  of  which  the 
representative  of  the  Red  Cross  [Mr.  Davi- 
son himself]  is  chairman.  Under  him  is  the 
Director-General  in  the  person  of  Sir  David 
Henderson,  recently  Lieutenant-General  in 
the  British  Army,  to  whom  is  delegated  full 
power  by  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors, who  himself  has  full  power  when  the 
board  is  not  in  session. 

"Under  the  Director-General  will  be  or- 
ganized various  divisions — a  Bureau  of  De- 
vejopment,  a  Medical  Bureau,  and  a  Bureau 
of  Relief. 

"The  Bureau  of  Development  is  presided 
over  by  Mr.  Frank  E.  Persons,  recently  of 
the  American  Red  Cross.  It  will  be  the 
function  of  that  bureau  to  stimulate  and  de- 
velop Red  Cross  organizations  in  every 
countn-  in  the  world.  To  do  this  it  will 
establish  close  relations  with  each  society, 
learning  from  them  their  form  and  strength 
and  making  suggestions  a.s  to  further  de- 
velopment. In  a  country  where  there  is  no 
Red  Cross,  it  will  be  the  purpose  of  this 
Bureau  of  Development  to  encourage  the 
formation  of  one. 

"It  is  also  contemplated  that  the  bureau 
will  inform  each  country,  through  its  Red 
Cross  organization,  of  the  activities  of  the 
Red  Cross  of  every  other  country.  Upon 
invitation,  it  is  hoped  that  there  may  be 
representatives  sent  from  the  central  bureau 
at  Geneva,  to  a  local  Red  Cross,  to  show  how 
to  develop  chapters,  to  secure  members,  and 
to  widen  its  sphere  of  influence.  The  imme- 
diate and  great  effect  of  such  a  movement 
will  be  to  awaken  people  within  a  country 
to  a  realizing  sense  of  an  obligation  to  their 
fellow  man.  In  thinking  of  this  plan  I  do 
not  have  in  mind  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  or  France,  but  rather  the  countries  of 
South  America,  Africa,  the  Far  East,  and 
the  Balkans." 

If  properly  presented,  Mr.  Davison  be- 
lieves that  the  peoples  of  the  world  can  be 
made  to  appreciate  what  a  force  for  health 
and  happiness  such  a  centralized  agency  can 
become;  and  he  believes,  also,  that  if  an  or- 
ganization gives  a  good  account  of  itself  the 
people  will  as  naturally  and  as  gladly  con- 
tribute their  mite  to  it — say  at  Christmas 
time  of  each  year — as  they  would  to  their 
church.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Red 
Cross,    because   it   represents   all  colors   and 


creeds   and    all    people   everywhere.      It   has 
already  won  the  good  will  of  the  world. 

A  Campaign  for  World  Health 

So  much  for  the  functions  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  Bureau  of  Development.  Mr. 
Davison  then  described  the  scheme  for  the 
Medical  Bureau,  presided  over  by  the  gen- 
eral medical  director.  Dr.  Richard  P. 
Strong,  late  Colonel  in  the  United  States 
Army,  a  man  distinguished  for  researches  in 
the  medical  department  of  the  army  and  also 
for  services  in  connection  with  combating 
typhus  and  other  contagious  diseases.  Under 
the  medical  director  there  will  be  divisions 
devoted  to  special  fields  of  work,  such  as 
Public  Health,  Hygiene  and  Sanitary 
Science,  Child  Welfare,  Preventive  Medi- 
cine, Nursing,  and  the  eradication  of  tuber- 
culosis, malaria,  venereal  diseases,  etc.  Each 
one  of  these  divisions  will  be  in  charge  of  a 
specialist  in  that  particular  field. 

Mr.  Davison  wishes  it  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  Red  Cross  organization  is  not 
itself  expected  to  undertake  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  Medical  Bureau,  but  rather 
to  stimulate  that  work  through  natural 
agencies  within  the  country. 

"Take,  for  example,  child  welfare.  There 
will  be  sent  to  the  Red  Cross  organization  of 
each  and  every  country-  full  information  as 
to  the  latest  thought  and  practice  looking  to 
the  well-being  of  children.  It  will  be  pre- 
sented in  a  way  that  will  make  clear  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  gained  from  such  an  under- 
taking— which  were  never  before  appre- 
ciated as  they  are  to-day,  owing  to  the  tre- 
mendous work  done  by  the  American  Red 
Cross.  It  is  also  hoped  that,  upon  invitation, 
there  will  go  from  Geneva  representatives  of 
the  Bureau  of  Child  Welfare,  who  would 
remain  long  enough  to  demonstrate  what 
child  welfare  means  and  what  results  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  practice  of  its  principles. 

"The  Red  Cross  organization  of  that 
country  would  not  itself  engage  in  child- 
welfare  work,  but  would  call  together  the 
natural  local  agencies,  if  such  there  were, 
and  if  not  it  would  stimulate  an  interest  on 
the  part  of  doctors  and  nurses  to  undertake 
a  program  of  child-welfare  work.  As  years 
go  by,  if  the  work  is  well  done,  the  Red 
Cross  organization  of  that  country  would 
undoubtedly  make  financial  contributions  to 
the  movement ;  but  it  would  only  be  to  in- 
crease the  activit}^  and  broaden  the  scope 
of  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  agency  or 
agencies  selected. 
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"In  the  case  of  malaria,  there  would  he 
sent  to  each  Red  Cross  society  the  latest 
word  as  to  the  practice  in  comhating  or  pre- 
venting the  disease.  This  would  not  be  by 
cold  literature  but  by  demonstrations — per- 
haps by  moving  pictures  and  by  lectures — 
under  the  auspices  of  the  local  Red  Cross; 
and  through  that  Red  Cross  organization 
there  would  be  stimulated  activities  on  the 
part  of  the  natural  agencies  to  combat  ma- 
laria. This  would,  of  course,  apply  particu- 
larly to  Southern  coimtries  where  the  disease 
is  more  prevalent. 

"Exactly  the  same  principle  applies  as  to 
tuberculosis,  and  in  fact  to  every  one  of  the 
special  fields  of  work  of  this  Medical 
Bureau.  In  the  case  of  sanitation,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  there  will  be  built  up  through 
the  Red  Cross  a  public  sentiment  demanding 
the  adoption  of  the  best  sanitary  methods. 
This  would  result  in  an  appeal,  on  the  par.t 
of  the  public,  that  government  agencies  put 
into  effect  sanitary  methods — such  as  water, 
sewerage,  and  drainage  systems,  the  impor- 
tance of  which  had  never  before  been  appre- 
ciated by  those  peoples.  That  appreciation 
cannot  but  be  had  when  backward  govern- 
ments are  clearly  informed  as  to  practice  and 
results  in  other  countries." 

Checking  an  Epideinic 

One  of  the  most  important  developments 
in  the  work  of  this  Medical  Bureau,  as  Mr. 
Davison  outlined  it,  would  be  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information  relative  to  discoveries 
with  which  to  combat  or  prevent  those  dis- 
eases which  are  yet  beyond  control.  The 
head  of  the  bureau,  in  Geneva,  would  be  in 
immediate  and  intimate  touch  with  scientists 
throughout  the  world.  He  might  be  in- 
formed of  the  development  of  a  serum  which 
would  prevent  some  particular  disease  or 
mitigate  the  suffering  resulting  therefrom. 
Immediately  upon  receipt  of  such  informa- 
tion, the  head  of  the  bureau  would  com- 
municate it  to  other  Red  Cross  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  world.  Each  one  of 
those  would  likewise  pass  the  knowledge  on 
to  agencies  within  its  own  country  by  whom 
it  could  be  utilized. 

Having  in  mind  the  recent  world-wide 
epidemic  of  influenza,  the  interviewer  ques- 
tioned Mr.  Davison  regarding'  the  usefulness 
of  an  international  health  bureau  in  such  an 
emergency.  His  reply  was  modest  in  its 
language  but  convincing  in  its  tone : 

"It  is  conceivable  that  if  the  Medical 
Bureau  had   then  been  organized,   the  head 


of  it,  from  his  signal  tower,  would  have  seen 
this  new  and  unknown  disease  approaching. 
He  would  immediately  have  communicated 
with  all  scientists,  giving  them  the  facts  and 
asking  them  to  devote  themselves  to  discover- 
ing some  way  of  meeting  it.  If  any  new 
method  had  been  found,  it  would  have  been 
communicated  Immediately  to  the  whole 
world.  Even  if  no  specific  had  been  discov- 
ered, there  might  have  been  suggested,  from 
consultation,  a  method  of  treatment  or  at 
least  precautions  to  he  taken  which  would 
have  greatly  lessened  the  number  of  deaths. 
"I  was  informed,"  Mr.  Davison  added, 
"that  the  loss  in  India  from  the  war  was 
about  a  hundred  thousand  through  four  and 
a  half  years,  and  that  the  loss  in  India  from 
influenza  was  six  million  within  fourteen 
months.  While  this  ratio  may  not  have  ob- 
tained in  other  countries,  we  all  know  that 
in  the  United  States  we  lost  between  five  and 
six  hundred  thousand  from  influenza,  which 
was  five  or  six  times  as  many  lives  as  were 
lost  by  the  war." 

"Not  Merely   to  Relieve  Human  Suffering 
But  to  Prevent  It'" 

The  third  division  of  effort  in  this  new 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  is  a  Bureau 
of  Relief,  for  coordinating  activities  in  the 
case  of  national  or  international  calamity 
beyond  the  control  of  any  one  Red  Cross 
organization.  When  the  various  societies 
are  in  a  position  to  operate  in  peace  times, 
they  could,  under  the  general  direction  of 
this  Relief  Bureau,  render  aid  as  needed. 

These  three  bureaus  constitute  the  organ- 
ization as  proposed.  Experience  will  in  time 
develop  other  services  to  meet  such  contin- 
gencies as  may  arise.  The  Bureau  of  Re- 
lief is  an  extension  of  work  previously  car- 
ried on  in  emergencies  by  national  organiza- 
tions, notably  the  American  Red  Cross.  The 
Bureau  of  Development  is  the  natural 
growth  of  any  enterprise  under  the  leader- 
ship of  men  of  broad  vision.  The  Medical 
Bureau,  with  its  unlimited  possibilities,  con- 
stitutes the  real  keynote  of  the  new  League 
of  Red  Cross  Societies. 

In  presenting  his  plan  for  the  first  time 
to  the  Red  Cross  leaders  of  the  world,  Mr. 
Davison  summed  it  up  In  one  sentence : 

"The  conception  involves  not  merely  ef- 
forts to  relieve  human  suffering  but  to  pre- 
vent it — not  alone  the  suffe^'ing  of  one  peo- 
ple but  an  attempt  to  arouse  all  peoples  to  a 
sense  of  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of 
their   fellow-beings   throughout   the  world." 
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THE  ALLIES  AND  RUSSIA 


THE  course  to  be  adopted  by  the  Entente 
Allies  toward  Russia  is  the  subject  of 
much  discussion  in  the  English  reviews.  In 
the  concluding  portion  of  an  article  on 
"Peace  According  to  Versailles"  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  (London)  Mr.  George  A. 
B.  Dewar  comments  at  some  length  on  the 
successive  policies  that  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Allies  in  their  dealings  with  Russia  from 
May,  1917,  to  July,  1919.  These  policies 
are  enumerated  and  described  as  follows: 

(1)  a  Kerensky  policy;  (2)  a  Prinkipo  policy 
— of  which  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  would  have  con- 
cocted a  lovely  comic  opera;  and  (3)  a  Kolchak 
policy.  The  Kerensky  policy  was  founded  on  the 
theory  that  the  Russian  Revolution  was  simply 
an  outbreak  by  fast  friends  of  the  Allies  to  get 
rid  of  the  German  element  in  Russian  politics; 
after  which,  ninety  millions  or  so  of  Russian 
people,  united  and  content,  were  to  fling  them- 
selves into  the  war  with  far  greater  vigor  than 
ever.  That  charming  theory  overlooked  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  Russia.  It  overlooked  the 
bloody,  suppressed  revolution  of  a  few  years  be- 
fore. It  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  Russian 
armies,  not  really  beaten  had  to  be  recalled  from 
the  war  in  the  Far  East  owing  to  perils  besides 
the  German  one,  at  home.  Yet  our  statesmen  must 
have  known   all    about   those   events   and   facts. 

Certainly  there  was  an  uprising  by  some  finer 
spirits  against  the  odious  German  influence  in 
the  early  weeks  of  the  Revolution,  and  against 
the  crazy  priest  Rasputin  whose  fame  in  1917 
so  thrilled  the  romantic  nursemaids  of  Kensing- 
ton Gardens.  But  where  our  statesmen  erred  so 
oddly  was  in  leaving  out  of  calculation  the  abys- 
mal Revolution,  economic  and  social,  which  lay 
immediately  behind  the  earlier  outbreak  and  was 
only  waiting  to  take  charge  irresistibly.  They 
thought  it  was  only  necessary  to  remove  German 
finance  and  influence  from  Russia — an  easier  task 
than  removing  German  finance  and  influence  from 
Great  Britain — and   all   would   go   nicely. 

The  Prinkipo  line — possibly  not  British  in  its 
inception,  and  obviously  not  French  though  ulti- 
mately adopted  by  the  Associated  Powers  gen- 
erally— seems  to  have  been  founded  on  an  un- 
easy feeling  that  the  Bolshevists  were  powerful 
and  it  might  pay  best,  lead  to  peace  sooner,  to 
come  to  terms  with  them.  It  was  a  bad  line. 
Prinkipo  has  been  succeeded  by  something  more 
respectable,  but  hardly  less  difl'ident.  The  rumor 
having  spread,  and  being  widely  accepted  by  the 
gohemouches,    that    the    Russian    Revolution    was 
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tottering  to  its  fall — and  that  Kolchak  was  about 
to  deal  Bolshevism  a  final  sledgehammer  blow 
— the  Associated  Powers  adopted  a  semi-warlike 
polic\';  more  or  less;  presumably,  for  a  little 
while. 

In  Mr.  Dewar's  opinion,  there  are  only 
two  clear,  logical  lines  to  take  to-day  in  re- 
gard to  Russia:  (1)  To  suffer  the  various 
groups  of  Russian  revolutionists  to  settle 
their  own  quarrels;  (2)  To  declare  war 
against  the  Bolshevists  in  Russia  and  take  the 
field  against  them  with  a  large,  well- 
equipped  Allied  army,  munitioned  with 
aeroplanes,  tanks,  howitzers,  machine-guns, 
and  all  the  other  instruments  of  war. 

The  writer  proceeds  to  state  certain  seri- 
ous difficulties  and  objections  that  would  at- 
tach to  both  courses.  The  let-alone  policy, 
he  says,  would  lower  the  prestige  of  the  Al- 


I 


awful!    is  kolchak  a  reactionary? 

The  Spectators:    "Before  we  throw  the  life-line,  we 
ought  to   make   ciuite   sure  that   he   isn't   a   reactionary!" 
From  the  Passing  Slww  (London) 
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lies  and  would  encourage  rebellious  spirits 
in  Europe  to  flout  the  ( ircat  Four.  It  would 
be  regarded  as  a  desertion  of  the  more  mod- 
erate revolutionary  groups  throughout  Rus- 
sia. 

i\s  to  the  alternative  course,  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  only  France  and  Great 
Britain  might  be  willing  to  go  to  Russia 
with  a  large  army,  although  the  writer  hints 
that  Italy  might  possibly  come  to  the  rescue. 
There  is  also  the  question  whether  the  mass 
of  the  British  working  classes,  from  which 
an  army  for  Russia  would  have  to  be  re- 
cruited, would  agree  to  the  plan.  Mr.  De- 
war  thinks  that  such  an  army  could  be  re- 
cruited. There  is  another  difficulty,  how- 
ever, which  has  not  yet  been  frankly  faced 
by  many  of  those  who  are  in  favor  of  taking 
the  field  against  the  Bolshevists. 

The  land  in  Russia — to  say  nothing  of  the  fac- 
tories— has  been  seized  by  the  Russian  peasants. 
The  bulk  of  the  peasants  are,  apparently,  not  Bol- 
shevists    or     lovers     of     Bolshevists.       From     all 


accounts  they  are  the  opposite.  But  they  are 
Revolutionists;  they  have  forcibly  dispossessed 
the  owners  of  the  land,  and  taken  it  for  them- 
selves. Of  those  owners,  some  have  fled,  others 
have  been  killed.  If  we  went  into  Russia  with- 
out definitely  pledging  ourselves  not  to  suffer 
these  peasant  Revolutionists  to  be  dispossessed, 
we  should  march  to  disaster.  The  peasants  would 
join  the  Bolshevists.  Are  all  those  who  desire  a 
real  war  in  Russia  against  Bolshevists  willing  to 
take  this  pledge?  It  would  be  a  pledge  to  sup- 
port the  early  and  popular  Revolutionists  who 
seized  the  land,  etc.,  whilst  stamping  out  the  Ter- 
rorists of  Trotsky.  From  the  standpoint  of  those 
who  are  against  revolution  in  any  form  of  vio- 
lence, the  precedent  might  seem  awkward.  It  is 
not  easy  to  imagine  a  spirit  like  Chateaubriand, 
for  instance,  taking  such  a  pledge.  But  then 
Chateaubriand  appears  to  have  detested  all  revo- 
lutionists alike,  from  Mirabeau  down  to  Marat. 

As  to  the  Lenine  and  Trotzky  group,  Mr. 
Dewar  is  convinced  that  the  Allies  should 
have  no  dealings  with  them.  "Their  record 
is  smeared  with  monstrous  crimes.  They 
have  hurled  Russia  deeper  and  deeper  into 
one  vast  anarchv." 


A  HUNGARIAN'S  DESCRIPTION  OF 
HUNGARY'S  PLIGHT 


IN  connection  with  Mr.  Simonds'  article 
in  this  number  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews,  our  readers  will  doubtless  be  in- 
terested in  a  statement  from  the  Magyar 
nationalist  point  of  view  which  appears  in 
the  July  number  of  the  International  Re- 
view (London).  This  statement  was  pre- 
pared by  Count  Albert  Apponyi,  who  is  now 
seventy  years  old  and  was  the  leader  of  the 
'Torty-eight  and  Independence  Party,"  ad- 
vocating return  to  the  conditions  of  1848 
and  Hungarian  independence.  In  1917  he 
joined  the  Wekerle  Cabinet  as  Minister  of 
Culture  and  Education.  In  his  summary 
of  the  crisis  now  facing  Hungary,  Count 
Apponyi  says: 

Should  all  the  aspirations  and  appetites  of  the 
neighboring  States  based  on  the  racial  principle 
get  satisfaction,  Hungary  would  lose  a  territory 
of  191,323  kilometres  (out  of  282,870)  and  a  popu- 
lation of  10,906,223  souls  (out  of  18,284,533).  She 
would  remain  in  possession  of  91,547  kilometres 
with  7,358,310  souls  on  it.  Should  the  last-men- 
tioned Czech  claim  be  fulfilled  too,  Hungary 
would  lose  near  to  one  million  souls  more,  nearly 
all  of  them  Magyars.  But  even  leaving  this  item 
out  of  consideration,  we  find  that  of  the,  roughly 
speaking,  eleven  million  souls  taken  from  Hun- 
gary, 3,658,995  would  be  Magyars   and   1,458,134 


Germans,  the  latter  being  as  good  Hungarian 
patriots  as  the  Magyars  themselves.  That  means 
that  over  5,000,000  souls  would  be  violently  torn 
from  the  country  they  love  and  submitted  to  rule 
which  they  abhor  and  which  is  racially  foreign 
to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  of  the  population 
left  to  Hungary,  more  than  one  million  would  be 
non-Magyar,  on  the  supposition  of  the  framers 
of  that  beautiful  scheme,  adverse  to  Hungarian 
rule.  Can  anything  more  clearly  and  more  con- 
vincingly show  the  impossibility  of  dissecting 
Hungary  on  the  racial  principle? 

A  fair  solution  of  the  racial  problem  in  Hun- 
gary, a  solution  which  conciliates  the  laws  of 
geographic  and  political  economy  and  the  deep- 
rooted  result  of  history  with  the  just  demands  of 
race,  can  easily  be  found  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  Hungary  such  as  nature  and  history 
made  them,  and  can  be  found  in  no  other  way. 
By  making  country  limits  and  police  districts  as 
far  as  possible  concordant  with  racial  limits;  by 
giving  to  every  race  a  representation  of  its  own, 
elected  by  all  the  members  of  the  race  irrespect- 
ive of  territorial  continuity,  which  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, by  granting  to  these  racial  representations 
a  fair  amount  of  self-government  in  every  matter 
that  concerns  the  race  as  such;  by  maintaining  a 
common  legislative  body  and  a  central  govern- 
ment to  manage  financial,  commercial,  military, 
and  foreign  affairs;  we  should  get  a  solution 
which  gives  full  satisfaction  to  the  Wilsonian 
principle  of  national  (racial)  autonomy,  without 
infringing  natural  laws  that  cannot  be  ignored 
with  impunity. 
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A  GERMAN'S  FORECAST  OF  HIS 
COUNTRY'S  FUTURE 


IN  the  June  number  of  Xord  und  S'ud 
Herr  Hans  Wendt  has  an  article  on  the 
future  of  Germany.  He  begins  by  explain- 
ing that  the  cause  of  the  war  was  the  over- 
population of  Europe  and  the  impossibility 
of  the  great  powers  satisfying  permanently 
their  increasing  claims  on  the  politico-eco- 
nomic platform.  In  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence of  the  nations  the  war,  he  says,  had  be- 
come an  urgent  necessity.  But  war  is  a  game 
in  the  decision  of  which  much  depends  on 
chance.  In  the  present  war  the  forces  of  the 
two  sides  had  become  too  unequal.  With  a 
better  political  organization  the  Germans 
might  have  succeeded  in  postponing  the 
catastrophe.  As  things  now  stand,  the  Ger- 
mans must  apparently  submit  to  the  will  of 
their  opponents.  It  depends  on  the  peace 
conditions  and  the  force  remaining  in  the 
German  nation  whether  Germany  shall 
henceforth  lead  the  mock  existence  of  a  na- 
tion not  free,  or  whether  she  will  be  enabled 
at  some  distant  time  to  rise  again. 

Before  the  war  it  was  an  undisputed  fact, 
according  to  this  writer,  that  Germany's 
position  as  regards  her  civilization  was  at  the 
head  of  the  world.  Still,  this  civilization 
had  become  fragile  and  unsound,  and  the 
outward  signs  of  decline  were  excessive  lux- 
ury, a  reduced  birth-rate,  and  the  progressive 
proletarization  of  the  people.  The  war  con- 
tinued this  development  in  furious  tempo. 
The  birth-rate  has  been  more  reduced,  while 
the  death-rate  has  rapidly  grown.  The 
flower  of  German  manhood  is  gone.  A  new 
generation  must  grow  up  before  a  change 
can  take  place.  Want  makes  men  and  na- 
tions bad,  and  only  with  an  improvement  in 
economic  conditions  can  an  improvement  in 
the  national  inoj'ale  be  counted  upon.  The 
proletarization  of  the  people  had  made  rapid 
progress  during  the  war.  On  the  one  hand 
were  the  war  profiteers,  and  on  the  other  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  losers  by  the  war. 
With  a  few  exceptions  the  better  elements  of 
the  people  were  to  be  numbered  among  the 
latter.  The  revolution  favored  the  develop- 
ment. It  has  brought  about  the  confiscation 
of  the  wealth  of  the  state,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  has  increased  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion enormously. 

Germany  must  reform  her  administration 
from  the  top  down  to  the  lowest  member. 
It  was  a  great  misfortune  that  bureaucratic 


Prussia  was  ever  allowed  to  remain  a  domi- 
nating state  in  the  Empire.  The  revolution, 
however,  has  destroyed  the  old  Prussian 
state  of  caste,  militarism  and  bureaucracy. 
Meanwhile  Germany  is  passing  through  a 
period  of  transition  and  so  far  all  the 
changes  necessary  in  the  method  of  adminis- 
tration have  not  yet  been  brought  about. 
But  caste  has  disappeared  and  the  rights  of 
privilege  have  gone.  The  military  state, 
after  its  strong  development,  is  broken  up 
and  it  w^ill  never  recover  from  the  blow. 
There  remains  the  bureaucracy  of  official- 
dom, but  its  hour  will  strike  and  its  death- 
bell  will  be  rung,  for  from  a  financial  point 
of  view  the  state  can  no  longer  afford  any 
administrative  luxur}\  Germany  is  indeed 
bankrupt,  politically,  economicall}^  and 
financially.  She  is  a  geographical  concep- 
tion, in  which  the  ruins  of  a  nation's  force 
are  endeavoring  in  chaotic  manner  to  dis- 
cover a  way  out  of  the  hopeless  present. 

The  writer  then  explains  that  it  is  open 
to  the  Germans  as  a  nation  of  brothers  to 
submit  with  teeth  set  to  the  chains  of  slavery 
for  a  number  of  years  and  at  the  same  time 
preserve  their  national  unity  and  civilization, 
in  the  hope  of  better  days.  Or,  they  can 
disperse  their  forces  in  all  directions,  in  which 
case  they  must  abandon  their  national  exist- 
ence. This  would  no  doubt  be  easier  for  the 
individual,  but  then  it  w^ould  no  longer  be 
worth  while  to  talk  about  Germany.  Let 
the  Germans  hopefully  tread  the  former 
path  and  not  bury  their  faith  in  themselves 
and  in  a  better  time  to  come.  But  to  do 
this  there  must  be  a  complete  break  with 
the  old  and  much  personal  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  everyone. 

Every  industry  associated  with  luxury 
should  be  prohibited  while  the  people  have 
not  enough  to  eat.  It  would  be  well  for 
industry,  to  confine  itself  to  agriculture, 
since  nothing  but  economic  independence 
can  lead  to  political  freedom.  In  the  training 
of  the  young  the  national  spark  must  not  be 
extinguished. 

A  new  spirit  and  new  ideas  must  take  root 
in  officialdom.  The  official  class  must  cease 
to  be  caste  with  life-long  appointments,  and 
pensions  must  be  superseded  by  universal  old- 
age  and  sickness  insurance.  Only  thus  can 
the  spirit  of  caste  and  the  discontent  in  the 
country  be  abolished. 
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CHINA  AND  SHANTUNG 


AMONG  the  picturesque  figures  to  be 
seen  in  Paris  during  the  Peace  Con- 
ference few  can  have  been  more  novel  than 
Kong  Siang  Ko,  lineal  descendant  in  the 
seventy-fifth  generation  from  Confucius,  ex- 
President  of  Council  to  the  Provincial  Par- 
liament of  Shantung,  and  chosen  envoy  to 
the  Conference  itself  for  the  forty  million 
Shantungese  Chinamen.  His  paper  in  the 
July  number  of  the  Revue  Mondial e  is  the 
plea  he  was  not  in  time  to  make  directly  in 
Paris.  It  has  the  highest  value  as  an  origi- 
nal document  from  a  supremely  competent 
source.  It  is,  also,  a  masterpiece  of  con- 
ciliatory simplicity. 

China  joined  the  Allies  because  they  were 
clearly  engaged  in  a  war  of  justice.  The 
lawless  acts  of  Germany  on  sea  and  land 
violated  all  the  Chinese  traditions  since 
Confucius  taught  the  Golden  Rule  with  its 
definite  cosmic  extension: 

The  folk  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  are 
brothers.  China  never  waged  a  war  of  con- 
quest. She  has  grown  only  by  voluntary  acces- 
sions. A  young  republic  is  always  gravely  ham- 
pered within  and  without:  but  as  early  as  possible 
was  offered,  and  accepted,  the  large  contribution 
of  labor  which  has  materially  aided  in  the 
•  triumphant  result.  We  are  loyal  though  not 
leading  allies.^  We  claim  no  reward.  But  surely 
nothing  that  is  ours  should  be  accounted  the 
booty  of  other  victors. 

The  Japanese  campaign  against  Tsingtao  was 
waged  on  Chinese  soil.  China  provided  trans- 
portation, food,  general  supplies.  In  many  re- 
spects Japan  in  Shantung  was  a  repetition  of  Ger- 
many in  Belgium:  for  though  not  a  hostile  inva- 
sion, the  military  occupation  included  countless 
acts  of  lawless  violence.  We,  too,  have  suffered 
much  as  helpless  victims.  Are  we  not  even  at 
the  Council-board  being  dealt  with  as  enemies? 

Only  the  unfamiliar  features  of  the  Shantung 
hardships  and  claims  are  here  to  be  set  forth, 
by  an  eye  witness.  They  will  show  that  grave 
results  will  yet  follow,  if  what  has  already  oc- 
curred be  sanctioned  by  the  Conference. 

The  proposed  peace  treaty,  sanctioning  the 
Japanese  occupation  of  Shantung,  would  have  a 
serious  effect  on  the  local  conditions.  Even  un- 
der German  rule,  the  custom-houses  of  Tsingtao 
were  still  in  Chinese  hands.  They  are  now  in 
Japanese  control,  so  to   remain. 

To  be  sure,  the  return  of  Kian  Chan  is  prom- 
ised !  But  a  concession  is  created,  under  exclu- 
sive Japanese  jurisdiction,  in  the  very  economic 
and  civic  centre  of  Kian  Chan,  dominating  the 
roadstead,  all  the  vast  anchorage  and  all  the  lo- 
cations where  custom-houses  have  an  excuse  for 
being.  So  they  can  only  exist  under  Japanese  su- 
zerainty. 

The  obvious  and  usual  advantages  of  this 
strange  hold  are  not  all.  The  Japanese  are  mak- 
ing heavy  importations   of  opium    and   morphine. 


Much  comes  in  boxed  as  "military  supplies." 
The  drugs  even  pass  on  into  China  through  par- 
cel post,  for  in  large  sections  Japan  controls  the 
postal    service. 

Now,  this  is  just  the  time  when  the  opium  trade 
is  to  end,  when  the  use  of  the  poisons  is  wholly 
prohibited.  Great  Britain  makes  great  financial 
sacrifice  in  supporting  this  action.  The  other 
nations  are  lending  efficient  aid.  And  just  now 
Japan,  quite  unconcerned,  is  pushing  opium  into 
China.  This  official  plan,  to  debauch  a  people 
now  on  the  road  to  full  recovery,  is  an  indefen- 
sible as  Germany's  U-boat  policy.  It  is  more 
far-reaching.  It  is  regularly  fatal  to  individuals. 
It  is  carried  on  incessantly  in  time  of  peace. 

Japanese  control  of  the  railways  works  fur- 
ther injury  to  the  natives.  She  does  not  merely 
exploit  the  mines  which  Germany  held.  All  the 
best  mines  of  the  peninsula  lie  along  these  rail- 
roads. Chinese  owners  must  sell  their  coal  at 
ridiculous  prices  or  be  cut  off  from  market  al- 
together. The  monopoly  then  resells  this  same 
coal,  at  oppressive  rates,  to  other  Chinamen. 

The  population  is  suffering  from  a  foreign  per- 
secution. Their  property  is  expropriated  almost 
without  indemnity.  Homes  are  forcibly  requisi- 
tioned. Personal  insults,  even  actual  outrages, 
are  numberless.  Chinese  officials  are  contemptu* 
ously  ignored.  And  this  condition  the  Peace  Con- 
ference  would   make   permanent. 

The  presence  of  the  Japanese  is  a  serious  men- 
ace to  China  herself.  Tsingtao  is  both  a  military 
harbor  and  a  trading  port  of  the  highest  class, 
with  abundant  and  safe  anchorage.  It  is  supe- 
rior to  Shanghai,  to  Tientsin,  to  any  other  Chi- 
nese port.  It  is  directly  connected  by  railways  with 
Peking  from  Port  Arthur,  also,  a  railroad  runs 
via  Dalhy  and  Mukden  directly  to  the  Chinese 
capital,  which  thus  lies  between  the  two,  in  the 
very  center  of  Japanese  influence.  It  may  be 
absolutely  vital  for  us  to  hold  what  Japan  has 
wrested  from  us. 

There  is  some  assurance  that  Japan  means  to 
restore  political  rights  to  the  Shantungese,  while 
retaining  the  economic  control.  But  that  would 
suffice  to  continue  a  cruel  violation  of  our  sover- 
eignty. Especially  in  the  Far  East,  economic 
power  is  the  source  and  means  of  all  political 
action. 

Yet  China  is  not  alone  deeply  concerned.  All 
countries,  since  the  war,  are  entering  the  race 
for  world-trade.  China's  importance  as  a  mar- 
ket will  increase  swiftly.  Shantung  is  rich  in 
such  varied  goods  as  silk,  coal,  iron,  leather,  cot- 
ton, wool,  etc.  Tsingtao  is  its  one  unrivaled 
harbor.  If  Japan  intrenches  herself  in  port,  rail- 
ways, mines,  and  land,  all  must  pass  through  her 
hands.  Where,  then,  is  the  open  port,  the  equal 
opportunity  for  all  ? 

We  hoped  the  reign  of  universal  justice  was 
at  hand.  But  this  war,  and  the  peace  that  fol- 
lows it,  seems  to  bring  us  bitter  strife  and  greater 
calamities  for  the   future. 

Yet  even  if  this  blow  falls,  it  will  not  be  whol- 
ly a  disaster.  If  no  nation  of  high  ideals  arises 
as  our  champion,  if  the  Conference  confirms  this 
crying  injustice,  yet  the  mature  opinion  of  man- 
kind must  at  last  come  to  our  side. 

And  to  us  it  will  be  a  hard  but  excellent  les- 
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son.     After  so  many  sufferings,  the  Chinese  people  Province, — and  I  have  come  from  China  expressly 

will  awaken,  will   resolve  to  obtain  justice  for  it-  to    bring    their    message, — I    declare:    We,    forty 

self.  millions  of  Shantungese,  will   never  in  any  fash- 

And    in    the    name    of    the    inhabitants    of    my  ion    submit   to  Japanese   domination! 


CHINA'S  REFUSAL  TO  SIGN  THE  PEACE 

TREATY 


OF  the  various  explanations  of  the  Chi- 
nese attitude  towards  the  Peace  Treat}- 
that  have  been  made  public,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  is  the  article  by  HoUington  K. 
Tong  in  Millard's  Review  (Shanghai)  for 
July  12.  In  that  article  he  states  that  since 
the  receipt  of  the  news  from  Europe  on  July 
1  that  the  Chinese  delegates  had  refused  to 
sign  the  treaty  Chinese  of  all  classes  have 
been  raising  such  questions  as — 

What  are  the  advantages  to  China  from  a  non- 
signing  of  the  peace  treaty? 

Would  Japan  try  to  carry  out  the  terms  in  the 
treaty  by  means  of  force? 

Is  China  still  at  war  with  Germany?  If  so, 
is  it  necessary  to  conclude  a  separate  treaty  with 
her? 

Does  China's  refusal  to  sign  the  treaty  for- 
feit her  right  to  join  the  League  of  Nations? 

What  does  China  now  propose  to  do  or  what 
should  she  do  following  the  non-signing  of  the 
treat>'? 

In  a  discussion  of  these  questions  Mr. 
Tong  attributes  to  "a  Chinese  high  official, 


IN    THE    neck! 

rhina    Made    Nine    Requests    of    the    Peace    Conference 
(His  Neck  Is  Still   Very  Sore) 

From    the   Echo    (Bakersfield,    Calif.) 


who  is  well  versed  in  international  law  and 
foreign  diplomacy,  "  the  opinion  that  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  Chinese  delegates  at  Paris 
was  a  ver}'  wise  one,  from  the  Chinese  stand- 
point. Apart  from  the  Shantung  question, 
this  official  declared  that  the  China  section 
of  the  treaty  was  "no  more  than  a  mere  in- 
ventory of  German  property  which  had  been 
liquidated.  It  did  not  attempt  to  settle  the 
future  relationships  between  China  and  Ger- 
many." This  high  official  thought  that  the 
rights  and  privileges  which  China  would  have 
obtained  by  virtue  of  the  treat}',  had  she 
signed  it,  would  have  been  very  trifling: 

They  involve:  first,  money  or  a  few  million 
taels  of  the  German  Boxer  indemnity;  secondly, 
German  public  property-  in  China  except  Kiao- 
chow;  and  thirdh.',  two  or  three  astronomical  in- 
struments which  formerly  belonged  to  China. 
So  far  as  the  German  concessions  at  Hankow 
and  Tientsin  are  concerned,  they  were  to  be  abro- 
gated not  in  favor  of  China  but  in  favor  of  in- 
ternational use. 

Mr.  Tong  himself  proceeds  to  enumerate 
some  of  the  advantages  which  he  thinks 
China  has  gained  by  her  refusal  to  sign  the 
treaty,  as  thej^  are  being  discussed  "in  more 
enlightened  circles  in   Peking": 

In  the  first  place,  a  national  revolution  has 
been  averted.  There  was  a  certainty  that  if  the 
Chinese  delegates  had  signed  the  treaty  there 
would  have  been  a  great  revolution  in  China. 
That  revolution  would  have  differed  from  pre- 
vious ones.  It  would  have  been  a  people's  revo- 
lution and  would  have  greatly  confounded  China's 
political  confusion. 

Secondly,  China's  refusal  to  sign  the  treaty  has 
taught  Japan  a  severe  lesson.  Japan  expected 
that  China  would  meekly  yield  to  force  majeur, 
accept  the  dictates  of  the  Big  Five  and  sign  away 
her  rights  in  Shantung.  Instead  of  doing  all  this, 
China  put  her  foot  down  and  refused  to  be  co- 
erced by  brutal  force  into  conceding  her  inalien- 
able rights.  Japan  now  knows  that  she  must  be 
cautious  in  dealing  with  China  and  that  in  driv- 
ing China  to  the  wall  she  ^ill  have  little  or 
nothing  to   gain. 

Thirdly,  there  would  be  a  more  rapid  growth 
of  a  national  spirit  in  China.  Much  discomfort 
has  certainly  been  caused  to  Japan  by  the  refusal 
of  the  Chinese  delegates  to  sign  the  treaty. 
So  much  the  better.  If  Japan  does  something 
now  or  in  future  to  irritate  the  Chinese,  she  helps 
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to  keep  up  the  anti-Japanese  movement  which  in 
turn  develops  China's  national  spirit.  If  the 
peace  treaty  had  been  signed,  the  grievances 
which  China  suffered  would  have  been  forgotten 
in  course  of  time.  As  it  is,  there  is  no  possibility 
of  quickly  forgetting  them. 

Fourthly,  the  action  of  the  Chinese  delegates 
has  drawn  the  attention  of  the  whole  civilized 
world  to  the  injustice  being  perpetrated  upon 
China  and  made  selfish  statesmen  in  Europe  hesi- 
tate before  they  would  join  names  with  Japan 
again  and  rob  China.  It  was  "a  masterly  con- 
ception" in  the  words  of  the  editor  of  the  Peking 
and  Tientsin  Times,  "and  the  stage  was  superb, 
the  moment  one  of  unparalleled  historical  sig- 
nificance." Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Balfour,  who 
insisted  upon  the  insertion  of  a  clause  in  the  treaty 
giving  German  State  property  in  the  British  Con- 
cession at  Canton  to  their  own  country,  but  who 
declared  at  the  same  time  that  they  had  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing  as  the  Twenty-one  De- 
mands made  upon  China  by  Japan,  can  no  longer 
pretend  to  be  ignorant  of  the  Far  Eastern  situa- 
tion when  their  national  interests  are  not  involved. 

Thinking  people  all  over  the  world  now  ask, 
as  they  must,  the  question,  Who  were  responsible 
for  the  inclusion  of  the  unjust  Shantung  terms 
in  the  peace  treaty?  The  Chinese  would  declare: 
"Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Balfour!  President 
Wilson  would  have  succeeded  in  giving  China  a 
square  deal  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that 
these  two  British  statesmen  were  against  justice 
being  done  to  China."  The  latest  report  from 
Europe  states  that  the  British  press  is  silent  over 
the  China  case,  and  it  is  naturally  presumed  that 
Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Balfour  are  again  re- 
sponsible for  this  silence.  They  are  unable, 
however,  to  exercise  their  influence  over  the  press 
of  other  countries.  It  must  be  gratifying  to  all 
the  Chinese  to  know  that  the  newspapers  both  in 
France  and  America  are  endorsing  in  enthusi- 
astic terms  the  action  of  the  Chinese  delegates. 
Very  soon  the  two  distinguished  British  states- 
men, it  is  hoped,  will  pay  more  attention  to  China 
and  the  Far  Eastern  question  in  general,  and 
reverse  their  conservative  policy. 

Fifthly,  China  would  likely  get  better  terms 
from  Germany  by  negotiating  a  separate  treaty 
with  her.  There  is  Jio  good  reason  for  the  fear 
that  China  would  now  be  helpless.  Germany 
would  be  only  too  anxious  to  befriend  China, 
whose  trade  she  covets.  It  is  true  that  China  is 
technically  still  at  war  with  Germany,  but  this 
does  not  make  much  difference.  Leave  the 
anomalous  situation  alone,  and  it  will  solve  it- 
self. Although  it  is  proposed  by  the  government 
to  issue  a  mandate  declaring  the  China-German 
war  to  be  at  an  end,  and  to  send  delegates  to 
undertake  the  negotiation  of  a  separate  treaty 
with  Germany,  it  is  hoped  by  more  sober  Chinese 
that  China  will  let  Germany  approach  her  on 
this  subject. 

Sixthly,  the  action  of  the  Chinese  delegates  at 
Paris  has  undoubtedly  driven  the  North  and  the 
South  to  an  early  settlement  of  their  political  dif- 
ferences in  order  to  be  able  to  deal  with  the 
foreign  nations  more  effectively.  High  officials 
on  both  sides  have  given  an  indication  that  from 
now  on  they  would  concentrate  more  attention 
on  the  international  relationships  of  China  and 
devote  less  time  to  internal  politics.  This  is  a 
good  sign,  comments  the  Chinese  press. 


Mr.  Tong  points  out  that  China's  refusal 
to  siji;n  the  treat\'  dcK's  not,  as  some  have 
tlion^ht,  forfeit  lier  ri^Iit  to  join  the  League 
of  Nations.  She  can  sign  the  Austrian  treaty, 
which  also  contains  a  clause  concerning  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  which  will  give  her 
all  the  rights  to  join  the  Leagi^'.  Further- 
more, the  relationship  between  China  and 
the  Allies  will  not  be  affected  in  any  way 
by   the   new   development. 

The  Government  is  understood  to  have  decided 
to  issue  circular  telegrams  to  the  provinces  urg- 
ing them  to  maintain  the  cordial  relationships 
with  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  her  allies  as  pre- 
viously. As  long  as  this  policy  continues,  there 
is  no  fear  that  Japan  would  dare  to  defy  the 
world  and  try  to  carry  out  the  terms  as  embodied 
in  the  peace  treaty  concerning  Kiaochow  and 
Shantung  by  means  of  force. 

Mr.  Tong's  article  makes  it  clear,  how- 
ever, that  the  Chinese  themselves  are  divided 
on  the  subject  of  the  treaty.  He  states  that 
the  majority  of  the  officials  in  Peking,  who, 
he  declares,  are  pro-Japanese  in  their  senti- 
ment and  "tools  of  the  militarists,"  were 
naturally  displeased  with  the  action  of  the 
Chinese  delegates  in  Europe.  They  were 
desirous  of  settling  the  Kiaochow  problem  at 
an  early  date,  in  order  to  please  the  Japanese, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  avoid  responsibility 
for  any  consequence  which  may  arise  if  the 
question  should  be  settled  in  China,  on  the 
other  hand. 


They  expressed  the  belief  that  the  present  terms 
were  the  best  that  could  be  obtained  in  view  of 
the  unwillingness  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
to  help  China  on  account  of  the  existence  of  secret 
treaties  with  Japan,  and  doubted  very  much 
whether  China  would  get  better  terms  by  her 
refusal  to  sign  the  treaty.  Furthermore,  Japarr 
is  powerful  whilst  China  is  weak.  It  is,  there- 
fore, an  unequal  fight.  This  kind  of  reasoning 
on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  the  officials  in 
Peking  has  been  accountable  for  the  dispatch  of 
cablegrams  to  the  Chinese  delegates  at  Paris  giv- 
ing contradictory  instructions. 

The  first  instruction,  for  instance,  was  that 
the  delegates  should  sign  the  treaty  with  reserva- 
tions with  regard  to  Kiaochow  and  Shantung. 
The  second  instruction  stated  in  effect:  "Don't 
ask  any  reservations,  and  sign  the  treaty  by  all 
means."  The  gist  of  the  third  instruction  was: 
"Do  your  best  to  get  what  you  can." 

The  confirmation  of  the  news  that  the  Chinese 
delegates  had  declined  to  sign  the  treaty  gave  to 
these  officials  a  considerable  disappointment,  and 
some  of  General  Tuan  Chi-jui's  followers  urged 
the  Governrnent  to  send  a  cablegram  to  the  dele- 
gates reprimanding  them  for  the  action  they  had 
taken.  The  high  officials  actually  discussed  the 
advisability  of  sending  such  a  telegram,  but  wiser 
counsel  prevailed. 
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THE    AMERICA'S    REVlElf    OE    RE1  lEII  S 


REGIONAL  BOARDS  FOR  RAILROAD 

ADMINISTRATION 


AMONG  the  various  "solutions"  of  the 
railroad  problem  that  are  set  forth 
from  day  to  day  in  the  press  we  occasionally 
see  references  to  a  proposed  system  of  re- 
gional boards,  related  to  a  central  admin- 
istrative body,  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Banks.  Nowhere  has 
this  plan  been  more  clearly  or  succinctly  out- 
lined than  by  Mr.  William  R.  Dawes,  of 
Chicago,  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
(Philadelphia)   for  August  9. 

Mr.  Dawes  has  been  for  many  years  as- 
sociated with  his  cousin,  Gen.  Charles  G. 
Dawes,  in  the  management  of  the  Central 
Trust  Company  of  Illinois.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  creation  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banking  System  after  the  passage 
of  the  Act  of  Congress  in  1913.  Having 
observed  that  many  of  the  difficulties  that 
were  thought  to  be  insuperable  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Federal  Reserve  system  have  been 
in  fact  successfully  obviated,  it  is  natural 
that  he  should  see  a  partial  analog}'  to  the 
Federal  banking  problem  in  what  is  now 
regarded  as  the  Federal  railroad  problem, 
and  that  the  question  whether  similar  diffi- 
culties in  the  one  might  be  solved  by  methods 
similar  to  those  employed  with  the  other 
should  suggest  itself  to  him. 

In  his  article  on  "Common  Sense  and  the 
Railroads,"  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Mr.  Dawes  makes  use  of  the  analogy  chiefly 
to  show  that  the  federal  railroad  system — or 
lack  of  system — as  it  exists  to-day,  possesses 
a  common  difficulty  with  the  banking  system 
as  it  was  before  the  Federal  Reserve  Law 
went  into  effect.     He  says: 

The  thing  that  was  causing  difficulty  in  the 
banking  system  was  the  lack  of  coordinated,  in- 
telligent governmental  regulation;  and  that  in 
large  measure  has  been  the  difficulty  with  the 
railroads  in  the  past.  We  had  three  distinct  sys- 
tems of  banking:  The  national  banks,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Federal  Government;  the  in- 
corporated or  State  Banks,  under  the  supervision 
of  State  banking  examiners;  and  private  banks, 
under  no  supervision  at  all.  One  of  the  great 
values  of  the  Federal  Reserve  system  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  possible  to  bring  all  these  sepa- 
rate banking  systems  into  one  common  organi- 
zation, under  common  control  and  supervision, 
in  order  that  banking  reserves  might  be  consoli- 
dated and  made  available  for  national  use.  After 
long  years  of  discussion  and  honest,  though  pos- 
sibly misguided,  efforts,  we  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  future  welfare  of  the  railroads 
lies  in  giving  them  the  benefits  of  a  common  form 


of  organization  through  which  a  judicious  gov- 
ernmental control  may  be  exercised,  while  at  the 
same  time  retaining  the  benefits  of  private  own- 
ership and  management,  to  the  end  that  the  great 
commercial  and  financial  interests  of  the  entire 
country  may  be  satisfactorily  served. 

When  the  Federal  Reserve  system  was  put  into 
operation  it  was  not  found  necessary  to  disturb 
the  ownership  or  operation  of  the  banks,  which 
either  voluntarily  or  involuntarily  became  mem- 
bers of  the  system.  Congress  at  that  time  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  the  real  interests  of  the  banks 
and  the  communities  they  represented  could  best 
be  served  by  the  least  disturbance  of  their  ordi- 
nary operations.  Does  not  the  same  idea  apply 
to  the  railroads  at  the  present  time.-*  What  good 
can  be  accomplished  by  destroying  an  organi- 
zation efficiently  developed  through  years  of  ex- 
perience? There  is  no  body  of  men  showing 
greater  constructive  abilit}'  and  power  of  initia- 
tive than  the  men  who  are  managing  our  rail- 
roads to-da}'.  The  mistakes  that  may  have  been 
made  in  the  past  ought  not  in  fairness  to  be 
charged  against  the  men  now  responsible  for  the 
transportation  service  of  the  country. 
/ 

As  to  the  operation  of  the  Federal  Re- 
ser\'e  system,  at  the  present  time,  Mr. 
Dawes  offers  this  testimony — and  coming 
from  a  practical  banker  in  the  financial  cen- 
ter of  the  Middle  West  it  is  important: 

True,  it  is  not  perfect;  it  bumps  and  creaks 
a  bit  at  times,  but  it  has  withstood  the  stress  of 
war  and  has  carried  this  country  through  a  period 
fraught  with  grave  financial  dangers.  It  is  non- 
political  and  functions  by  itself,  without  requir- 
ing the  constant  attention  of  Congress  and  the 
courts.  It  preserves  individual  initiative,  keeps 
open  the  avenues  of  private  enterprise,  and  at 
the  same  time  safeguards  the  public  interests  of 
financial   and   business  activity'. 

Assuming  on  the  part  of  his  readers  a 
general  understanding  of  the  purpose  and 
operation  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking 
System,  Mr.  Dawes  proceeds  to  outline  a 
new  railroad  administrative  system,  having 
the  same  underlying  idea  and  form  of  or- 
ganization.    Such  a  system  would  comprise : 

A  Federal  railroad  board  corresponding  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board;  Federal  railroad  corpo- 
rations corresponding  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
the  members  of  this  Federal  railroad  board  would 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  having  a  proper 
cabinet  officer  as  a  member  ex-officio.  It  is  fair 
to  assume  that  the  President  would  appoint  able 
men,  representative  of  the  railroad,  commercial, 
financial  and  labor  interests  of  the  country,  on 
this  board.  The  board  should  be  granted,  by 
law,    broad    regulatory    powers,    and    would    de- 
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termine  the  national  railroad  administrative  pol- 
icy. It  probably  would  take  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  administrative  and  executive  func- 
tions of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
leaving  this  body  as  a  quasi-judicial   body. 

It  is  doubtful  if  a  small  body  of  men  sitting 
at  Washington — however  wise  they  may  be  in 
railroad  matters,  however  sincere  may  be  their 
intention  to  deal  fairly  with  the  mass  of  compli- 
cated questions  brought  before  them — can  be  ex- 
pected to  perform  their  exacting  duties  with  im- 
partial justice.  Too  much  authority  is  necessarily 
placed  in  the  hands  of  unskilled  subordinates  act- 
ing independently  for  the  most  part.  Under 
similar  circumstances  a  great  corporation  doing 
a  country-wide  business  divides  its  business,  plac- 
ing various  departments  under  the  control  of  re- 
sponsible subsidiary  corporations  or  agencies  in 
close  touch  with  local  conditions.  It  is  with  this 
idea  in  mind  that  it  is  proposed  to  create  a  cen- 
tral Federal  railroad  board  which  would  take 
over  the  exacting  administrative  and  executive 
duties  heretofore  exercised  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  alone. 

This  Federal  railroad  board  would,  therefore, 
act  as  a  central  agency  to  adjust  transportation 
rates  and  in  general  to  determine  equitably  the 
relations  among  the  public,  the  employees  and  the 
railroads,  and  among  the  railroads  themselves. 
In  other  words,  it  would  become  the  medium 
through  which  the  Government  would  have  su- 
pervision over  the  strictly  business  matters  relat- 
ing to  transportation  service. 

Since  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  single 
board  to  keep  in  close,  intimate  touch  with 
railroad  operations  all  over  the  country,  Fed- 
eral railroad  corporations  would  be  organ- 
ized as  agencies  subordinate  to  the  central 
board.  These  corporations  would  be  re- 
gional in  character,  acting  in  a  zone  or  re- 
gion occupied  by  one  or  more  systems.  Such 
corporations  would  be  organized  not  for  the 
purpose  of  financing  the  railroads,  but  simply 
for  purposes  of  regulation  and  control. 
Their  position  in  the  new  railroad  adminis- 
trative system  would  be  similar  to  that  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks.  They  would  be 
located  at  convenient  points  of  operation,  and 
would  take  the  form  of  the  ordinary  corpo- 
ration, having  capital  stock,  since  this  is  the 
customary  form  of  organization.  The  pur- 
pose of  capital  stock  would  be  simply  to  af- 
ford a  means  of  control. 

The  ownership  of  the  stock  in  these  re- 
gional railroad  corporations  would  be  vested 
in  the  railroads  themselves,  just  as  the  mem- 
ber banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  own 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks.  There  would  be  an  effort  to  have  the 
ownership  of  the  capital  stock  so  divided 
among  the  railroads  of  a  particular  zone  or 
region  that  the  stock  ownership  would  rep- 
resent the  relative  importance  of  each  rail- 
road, so  far  as  possible.     Still  following  out 


the  plan  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the 
directors  of  each  Federal  Railroad  Corpora- 
tion would  be  elected  by  the  stockholder 
members — that  is,  the  various  railroads — and 
the  law  should  be  s(3  framed  that  such  an 
election  would  result  in  a  fair  and  equal  rep- 
resentation on  the  board  of  all  the  interests 
affected,  namely,  the  owners,  the  railroads, 
the  employees,  and  the  public.  Also,  the 
Federal  Board  would  have  the  right  to  ap- 
point directors  equal  in  number  to  that  of 
any  single  interest. 

Such  an  organization  would  be  non-polit- 
ical, just  as  the  administration  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  is  non-political.  Mr. 
Dawes  is  convinced  that  it  would  be  safe  to 
give  to  these  regional  railroad  corporations 
primary  regulatory  powers  over  all  regional 
railroad  activities,  including  the  consolida- 
tion of  terminals,  ticket  offices,  extension  of 
existing  lines,  and  the  construction  of  new 
or  branch  lines,  and  the  issuance  of  future 
railroad  securities.  He  suggests  also  that 
such  a  body  of  men  could  be  called  upon  to 
act  in  the  case  of  differences  arising  between 
the  railroads  and  their  employees  and  so  pro- 
tect the  public  against  the  disastrous  results 
of  strikes. 

To  the  objection  that  we  cannot  have 
Federal  railroad  control  because  of  the  con- 
trol already  exercised  by  the  State  Railroad 
Commissions,  Mr,  Dawes  replies  that  the 
same  argument  was  used  in  opposition  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banking  System.  The  law 
requires  the  national  banks  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  system,  but  with  the  State  banks 
membership  was  optional.  It  was  argued 
that  the  State  banks  would  not  become  mem- 
bers, and  so  would  prevent  the  establishment 
of  a  uniform  banking  system.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Mr.  Dawes  states  that  there  is  vir- 
tually no  antagonism  on  the  part  of  any  State 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  The  several 
State  banking  systems  quickly  recognized  the 
benefits  of  uniform  Federal  system,  which 
he  says  is  steadily  growing  in  strength  and 
favor. 

Mr.  Dawes  suggests  that  Federal  and 
State  railroad  control  might  be  coordinated 
through  an  advisory  council  which  could  be 
provided  in  connection  with  each  regional 
railroad  corporation.  Such  a  council  would 
be  made  up  of  members  of  the  several  State 
Railroad  Commissions  within  whose  juris- 
diction the  railroads  operate.  Thus  the 
State  authorities  would  be  in  a  position  to 
protect  themselves  if  action  hostile  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  State  should  even  be  considered. 
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THE    JMI:RICJ\    REJILII     OF    REflEIf'S 


THE  RUSSIAN  SOVIET  SYSTEM  OF 
REPRESENTATION 


SO  much  criticism  is  directed  (and  right- 
ly) against  specific  measures  and  poli- 
cies adopted  by  the  Bolshevist  regime  in 
Russia,  that  we  may  be  in  some  danger  of 
failing  to  grasp  the  essential  features  of  the 
Soviet  system  itself,  as  an  essay  in  demo- 
cratic government.  It  is  with  a  view  to 
determining  what  it  is  in  this  system  that 
appeals  so  strongly  to  radicals  and  liberals 
in  the  West  and  whether  any  part  of  it  can 
be  adopted  with  advantage  by  other  nations, 
that  Mr.  Victor  S.  Yarros,  of  the  Chicago 
School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  con- 
tributes a  calm  and  impartial  discussion  to 
the  Open  Court   (Chicago). 

Mr.  Yarros  finds  that  the  essential  prin- 
ciple of  the  Soviet  is  representation  on  a  new 
basis.  Under  it  men  vote  together  because 
they  work  together  and  belong  to  the  same 
social  and  economic  group.  He  quotes  an 
apologist  and  supporter  of  Bolshevik 
Russia  as  saying: 

A  Soviet  delegate  comes  from  a  group — a  shop 
or  a  union — meeting  regularly.  A  Soviet  repre- 
sentative is  continuously  in  touch  with  the  people 
he  represents.  The  Soviets  are  elected  largely  by 
occupations.  They  are  full  of  miners  who  know 
mines;  of  machinery  who  know  machines;  of 
peasants  who  know  the  land;  of  teachers  who 
know  children  and  education.  The  Soviet  is  a 
center  for  the  transaction  of  business  by  men  who 
know  their  business. 

The  principle  of  representation  with 
which  America  and  England  are  familiar 
works  out  in  a  quite  different  way.  This  is, 
in  fact,  a  system  of  government  by  parties, 
large  or  small,  and  therefore,  as  Mr.  Yarros 
puts  it,  by  opinions. 

Now,  from  the  point  of  view  of  govern- 
ment by  opinion,  the  system  that  we  are  now 
working  under  undoubtedly  has  many  faults. 
What  we  call  representative  government  is 
not  always  truly  representative,  and  even 
when  the  elected  representative  of  a  certain 
district  is  fit  in  every  way  to  represent  those 
who  voted  for  him,  there  still  remains  in  his 
district  a  minority  of  voters  deprived  of  a 
voice  in  the  legislative  body.  This  evil 
has  given  rise  to  the  growing  movement  for 
minority  representation  and  for  proportional 
representation. 

However,  the  admitted  shortcomings  of 
our  present  methods  fail  to  convince  Mr. 
Yarros  of  the  desirability  of  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem as  a  substitute.      From  his  examination 


of  the  system  at  its  best  he  finds  that  the 
voters  of  the  villages,  hamlets,  towns  and 
cities  are  at  the  base  of  the  pyramid.  They 
meet  in  factories,  village  halls,  railroad  sta- 
tions and  the  like  and  elect  a  local  Soviet. 
The  local  Soviets  elect  the  delegates  or  mem- 
bers of  the  district  Soviets  and  these  in  turn 
send  delegates  to  the  provincial  Soviets.  At 
the  top  of  the  pyramid  is  the  All-Russian 
Congress  of  Soviets,  a  body  composed  of 
delegates  of  the  lower  Soviets.  Mr.  Yarros 
makes  two  serious  criticisms  of  this  plan : 

In  the  first  place,  the  voters  of  the  hamlets,  vil- 
lages, towns,  and  cities  do  not  elect  either  the 
Provincial  or  the  National  Soviet.  Is  this  demo- 
cratic? Is  it  free  from  danger?  The  All-Russian 
Congress  of  Soviets  is  very  remote  indeed  from 
the  governed,  whose  consent  is  supposed  to  be 
necessary  to  make  government  popular  and  demo- 
cratic. There  is  no  guaranty  whatever  that  the 
general  and  higher  Soviets  will  always  represent 
all  the  elements,  sorts,  and  conditions  of  the  peo- 
ple. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  higher  Soviets  may 
have  as  many  politicians,  lawyers,  and  non- 
workers  as  the  American  Congress.  The  superi- 
ority claimed  for  the  local  Soviet  may  be  real, 
for  the  latter  is  composed  of  representatives  of 
all  "legitimate"  occupations,  interests,  and  pro- 
fessions. But  when  delegates  elect  other  dele- 
gates, and  the  latter  elect  delegates  to  still  another 
body,  the  character  of  the  supreme  body  plainly 
depends  on  all  manner  of  accidental  and  adven- 
titious influences.     This  is  not  democracy. 

The  second  criticism  of  the  Soviet  system  is 
even  more  fundamental.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
talk  in  general  terms  about  the  wonderful  results 
of  representation  of  occupations,  vocations,  in- 
terests, actual  social  groups  having  common  needs 
and  experiences,  but  is  it  a  fact  that  the  members 
of  a  given  group  or  profession  think  alike?  Will 
it  ever  be  a  fact?  Do  workmen  in  a  steel  mill 
agree  on  political  and  economic  questions?  Are 
all  the  employees  of  a  big  store  of  one  mind  re- 
specting such  questions?  Is  there  unanimity 
among  all  railroad  workers?  Do  teachers  see 
eye-to-eye  in  the  realm  of  government  and  social 
science  ? 

Mr.  Yarros  concludes,  then,  that  since 
the  individual  voter  wants  his  own  opinion 
to  prevail,  or  at  least  to  have  a  fair  chance, 
he  will  not  consent  to  be  represented  by  a 
brother  worker  who  does  not  agree  with 
him.  Eventually,  therefore,  the  Russian 
voters  will  Insist  on  a  fair  representation  of 
opinions  in  all  the  Soviets,  local  and  gen- 
eral. This  can  only  be  secured  by  propor- 
tional representation,  which  involves  impor- 
tant changes  in  the  Soviet  system — itself  an 
"ill-considered  and   ill-devised  substitute." 
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VIEW  OF  LONDON 


WHERE  IS  THE  WORLD  METROPOLIS? 


FIVE  years  ago,  in  the  words  of  a  British 
journalist,  there  were  two  world  capi- 
tals, Paris,  the  artistic,  and  London,  the 
commercial  and  financial  headquarters. 
Paris,  despite  the  stress  of  war,  retains  her 
ancient  place.  There  is  none  to  dispute  it. 
But  London  must  look  to  her  laurels.  New 
York  has  grown  to  her  stature.  To-day 
New  York  is  nearing  London  in  population ; 
the  two  cities  are  running  a  neck  and  neck 
race  for  supremacy  in  world  shipping;  and 
New  York  has  ousted  London  from  her 
place  as  the  center  of  world  wealth. 

Mr.  F.  A.  McKenzie,  the  writer  from 
whom  we  have  quoted,  proceeds  to  show,  in 
the  New  York  Times  for  August  3,  that 
while  the  war  drained  the  resources  of  Lon- 
don, it  really  strengthened  New  York  in 
certain   wavs.      While   the    North    Sea   was 


closed  by  mines,  submarines  and  raiding  de- 
stroyers, the  entrance  to  New  York  Harbor 
remained  open.  London  pawned  her  securi- 
ties to  pay  for  gold  and  goods  to  help  Eng- 
land and  her  Allies,  and  most  of  those  se- 
curities were  absorbed  by  New  York. 

The  world  had  to  come  to  New  York  for 
manufactured  products.  London  had  no 
time  to  manufacture  goods  and  no  ships  to 
spare  to  carry  them.  London  emerged  from 
the  w^ar,  says  Mr.  McKenzie,  not  ruined  but 
impoverished. 

Over  a  hundred  thousand  young  Londoners 
had  lost  their  lives;  at  least  an  equal  number 
were  permanently  stricken.  Everything  had  been 
sacrificed  for  victory.  There  had  been  no  time 
to  mend  the  streets,  to  paint  the  houses,  to  build 
needed  homes.  Men  were  wearied,  caught  up  in 
the  inevitable  reaction  that  follows  A  tremendous 
and    long-continued    strain.      The    gold    had    gone 
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from  the  bank  coffers;  the  securities  had  been 
depleted;  happily  credit  remained,  and  character 
strengthened  by  war.  New  York  emerged  scarce 
showing  a  scratch,  stronger,  richer,  more  popu- 
lous, and  more  powerful  than  ever  in  her  history. 

Mr.  McKenzie  calls  the  two  cities  part- 
ners rather  than  rivals,  but  partners  con- 
ducting different  branches  and  each  deter- 
mined to  show  the  other  what  he  can  do. 

No  two  cities  could  well  present  a  greater  con- 
trast. Manhattan  is  an  island  of  rock,  bordering 
on  a  bay  opening  into  the  Atlantic;  London  is  an 
inland  city  of  sand  and  clay.  New  York  pro- 
claims its  majesty  and  wealth  to  every  visitor  by 
its  Titanic  sky  line,  that  seems  as  though  it  would 
storm  the  very  heavens.  London  conceals  its 
wealth  behind  shabby  exteriors  of  low  elevation. 
London  is  scattered  over  a  wide  area,  covering 
669  square  miles;  the  majority  of  the  population 
of  New  York  is  crowded  on  three  dozen  square 
miles.  New  York  overwhelms  one  with  its  evi- 
dences of  power  and  of  human  accomplishment; 
London  at  first  often  disappoints,  but  its  charm 
grows  the  mt)re  one  knows  it. 

New  York  has  buildings  nearly  800  feet 
high.  London  will  not  permit  private 
houses  or  office  buildings  to  be  more  than  a 
hundred  feet  high.  New  York,  having  com- 
pleted a  hotel  of  2200  rooms,  now  contem- 
plates another  with  2500.  The  costliest  ho- 
tel in  London  boasts  less  than  300  rooms. 

Sixty  years  ago,  what  is  now  Greater  London, 
numbered  3,000,000  people;  the  area  of  Greater 
New  York  numbered  1,000,000.  The  proportion 
was  three  to  one.  In  the  forty  years  that  fol- 
lowed London  doubled  and  New  York  trebled  its 
population,  making  the  proportion  two  to  one. 
Fifteen  years  ago  there  were  ten  persons  in  New 
York  for  every  seventeen  in  London.  In  1911 
there  were  eleven  in  New  York  to  sixteen  in  Lon- 


don.    To-day  there  are  four  in  New  York  to  five 
in  London. 

I  estimate  that  New  York  and  London  will  tie 
in  population  in  the  year  1932,  when  each  will 
have  about  8,000,000  inhabitants,  the  twin  wonder 
cities  of  the  world.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  New 
York  will  continue  to  grow  at  her  present  rate. 
The  growth  of  London  will  not  be  quite  so  fast 
as  before  the  war,  because  of  the  heav\'  losses  of 
population  there.  The  only  thing  that  is  likely  to 
put  any  check  on  the  growth  of  New  York  is  the 
congestion  now  prevailing.  More  trade  is  seeking 
to  come  to   New   York   than   New  York  can   take. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  writer  London  has 
an  advantage  over  New  York  as  a  shipping 
center.  London  is  a  free  port  where  the 
goods  of  the  world  can  be  received  to  await 
their  ultimate  market.  As  a  free  port,  Lon- 
don has  become  the  warehouse  of  the  world. 
The  merchants  of  Manhattan  want  New 
York  to  be  the  same.  Organizations  are  at 
work  to  induce  Congress  to  establish  a  free 
zone. 

Despite  all  drawbacks.  New  York  is  running  a 
neck-and-neck  race  with  London  for  shipping  pre- 
eminence. Immediatel}'  before  the  war  there  was 
only  a  difference  of  5  per  cent,  in  the  favor  of 
London  in  the  value  of  cargoes  handled  in  the 
two  ports,  while  the  net  registered  tonnage  of 
shipping  entering  and  leaving  New  York  much 
exceeded  London.  The  British  capital,  unlike 
New  York,  only  handles  a  small  proportion  of 
British  export  trade,  not  more  than  about  12  per 
cent. 

New  York  will  soon  have  to  share  her  world 
trade  more  and  more  with  other  ports.  Her  pro- 
portion is  now  declining  all  the  time.  Phila- 
delphia to-day  has  all  the  freight  she  can  handle. 
Boston  will  become  a  more  and  more  powerful 
rival.  The  ports  of  the  South  will,  in  the  near 
future,  take  much  that  comes  to  New  York  to- 
day. But  American  foreign  trade  is  growing  so 
fast  that  New  York  port  must  grow  with  it.  The 
only  question  is  how  far  the  authorities  will  make 
it  possible  for  the  growing  trade  to  continue  to 
center  here. 

Mr.  McKenzie  thinks  that  the  great  fight 
for  supremacy  may  be  fought  by  New  York 
and  London  in  the  world  of  higher  finance. 
New  York  centralizes  the  financial  control 
of  America  as  London  does  that  of  the 
British  Empire  and  its  dependencies.  Still 
Mr,  McKenzie  believes  that  financiers  never 
fight  when  they  can  amalgamate,  and  so  he 
looks  forward  to  an  ultimate  "union  and 
fusion  of  Wall  Street  and  Lombard  Street." 
In  the  last  analysis,  New  York  and  London 
are  allies  rather  than  rivals.  Each  has  much 
to  learn  from  the  other.  Each  can  aid  the 
other.  Between  the  two  cities  there  exists  a 
strong  bond  of  friendship.  Through  co- 
operation they  will  continue  to  dominate, 
one  in  the  East,  the  other  in  the  West. 
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AN  UNUSUAL  HONOR  TO  A  NEWS 
PAPER  AND  ITS  EDITOR 


IN  June  last  it  was  announced  that 
the  Pulitzer  medal  "for  the  most 
disinterested  and  meritorious  public 
service  rendered  by  any  American 
newspaper"  during  the  past  year  had 
been  unanimously  awarded  to  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  on  the  specific 
grounds  stated  in  the  following  reso- 
lution: 

Resolved,  That  the  gold  medal  for 
1919  be  awarded  to  the  Milwaukee 
(Wisconsin)  Journal  for  its  strong  and 
courageous  campaign  for  Americanism 
in  a  constituency  where  foreign  elements 
made  such  a  policy  hazardous  from  a 
business  point  of  view. 

This  award  was  recommended  by 
the  jury  of  the  Pulitzer  School  of 
Journalism,     Columbia    University,     headed 
by  Director  Talcott  Williams.     There  had 
been  only  one  previous  award  of  this  medal 
—in   1918,   to  the   New  York   Times,  "for 
printing   in   full   valuable   documents   affect- 
ing the  issues  of  the  war."     It  w^ill  add  to 
the    confidence    felt    by    the   general    public,      medal  from  friends  throughout  the  country, 
and   especially   by  the   newspaper   calling   in      but   in    the  Journars   editorial    acknowledg- 


L.  W.  NIEMAN.  EDITOR-IN-CHIEF  OF  THE  MILWAUKEE  "JOURNAL" 


Mr.  L.  W.  Nieman,  the  Jourmd's  pub- 
lisher and  editor,  is  a  native  of  Wisconsin 
and  a  veteran  among  the  newspaper  men  of 
Milwaukee,  many  of  whom  have  served  an 
apprenticeship  under  him.  Naturally,  he  re- 
ceived congratulations  on  the  award  of  the 


general,  in  the  justice  and  fitness  of  this 
award,  to  know  that  the  jury's  recom- 
mendation was  based  on  an  investigation 
conducted  by  Mr.  Melville  E.  Stone,  the 
well-known  head  of  the  Associated  Press. 
In  his  statement  to  the  board,  Mr.  Stone 
said,  among  other  things: 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  was  one  of  the  first 
ne^vspapers  of  the  United  States  to  recognize  the 
absolutely  uncivilized  methods  employed  by  the 
German  Government  in  conducting  its  war 
against  civilization.  It  was  the  first  newspaper 
of  the  country  to  employ  an  editor  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  following  German  propaganda.  It 
made  thousands  of  translations  from  the  Ger- 
man-language press  of  the  country  to  show  how 
thoroughly  Germanism  was  entrenched  in  the 
hearts  of  the  editors  of  these  papers.  It  now 
holds  in  its  vaults  almost  5,000,000  words  of  origi- 
nal translation  of  propaganda  and  other  pro- 
German   matter. 

In  its  editorials,  from  the  very  beginning  of 
the  war  it  has  followed  an  absolutely  and  un- 
swervingly American  attitude.  In  a  city  where 
the  German  element  has  long  prided  itself  on  its 
preponderating  influence,  the  Journal  courage- 
ously attacked  such  members  of  that  element  as 
put  Germany  above  America.  It  printed,  during 
the  period  of  the  war,  thousands  of  columns  of 
special  matter  on  Germanism  in  Germany  and 
in  this  country. 


ment  of  the  honor  the  note  of  personal  pride 
and  gratification  was  entirely  lacking.  The 
editor  made  no  claim  of  peculiar  courage  ia 
the  course  he  had  taken,  but  declared  that 
while  he  appreciated  the  distinct  honor  that 
had  come  to  his  newspaper,  he  felt  that  the 
honor  belonged  even  more  to  Milwaukee  and 
Wisconsin.  He  dwelt  especially  upon  the 
support  he  had  received  from  city  and  State: 

If  it  seems  courageous  under  such  circumstances 
for  a  newspaper  to  take  the  vigorous  stand  the 
Journal  took,  remember  that  a  newspaper  is  not 
just  one  man.  The  Journal  has  been  printed  here 
for  thirty-six  years.  In  that  time  we  have  known 
all  the  public  men  of  the  State.  We  have  been 
familiar  with  all  their  public  and  many  private 
utterances,  have  known  their  aims  and  ambitions. 

We  felt  that  the  Journal  faced  a  great  respon- 
sibility, but  a  greater  opportunity,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  out  for  the  birthright  of  Americans, 
the  dearest  thing  that  any  one  of  us  possesses. 
We  could  not  speak  for  ourselves.  Who  would 
have  listened  to  one  man  or  a  small  group  of 
men?  If  we  have  dwelt  on  the  gravity  of  the 
situation,  it  is  but  to  make  this  clear.  As  the 
voice  of  a  community  and  a  commonwealth,  our 
duty  was  plain.  No  thought  of  courage  came  to 
us.  A  fight  was  forced  on  us,  and  we  had  but 
the   alternative   of  sinking   into  contempt. 

That  is  the  real  significance  of  the  Pulitzer 
award.     Anything    we    could     have     done     alone 
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must  have  come  to  little.  If  %ve  had  not  been, 
however  inadequately,  voicing  the  true  feelings 
of  you  who  read  and  believed  in  and  supported 
the  Journal,  we  must  have  failed.  Your  con- 
tinued support  said  to  all:  "These  are  the  things 
the  real  people  of  Wisconsin  believe." 

And   so   to-day   Wisconsin,   which   has   been   so 


misrepresented,  and  so  maligned  and  so  misun- 
derstood, is  awarded  the  Pulitzer  medal  for  its 
patriotism  in  the  great  war.  That  is  what  it 
all  comes  to.  When  a  paper  lives  and  holds  its 
own  and  gains  new  support  in  Milwaukee  and 
Wisconsin,  it  can  only  be  that  it  speaks  the  sen- 
timents of  its  readers. 


FINANCING  OUR  EXPORT  TRADE 


EUROPE'S  urgent  need  of  our  raw  ma- 
terials— cotton,  copper,  wool,  textile 
and  foodstuffs — and  our  own  need  of  a 
market  for  these  surplus  products  make  it 
vitally  important  that  American  export 
trade  should  be  promptly  and  satisfactorily 
financed.  A  great  corporation  has  already 
been  planned  to  finance  the  export  of  cotton, 
but  it  now  seems  probable  that  an  even  larger 
organization  will  be  formed  to  act  for  ex- 
porters of  all  the  groups  of  surplus  products. 
This  is  advocated  by  Governor  William  P. 
G.  Harding,  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
who  discusses  the  subject  in  the  Magazine  of 
Wall  Street  for  July  19. 

This  large  corporation  will  market  the 
obligations  arising  from  exports  and  based 
upon  long-term  credits  extended  to  Euro- 
pean buyers. 
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GOV.    VV.    P.    G.    HARDING,    OF    THE    FEDERAL    RESERVE 
BOARD 


The  cotton  exporters,  for  instance,  will  take 
their  bills  to  the  corporation,  evidencing  transac- 
tions with  foreign  buyers,  and  those  bills  will  be 
issued  in  the  form  of  obligations  for  investment. 
Every  other  group  of  exporters  do  likewise,  and 
the  obligations  will  be  secured  by  the  resources 
of  the  large  corporation,  backed  by  the  credit  of 
the  exporters  and   the  importers. 

It  is  not  necessary,  nor  is  it  desirable,  that  the 
corporation  should  serve  as  an  agency  to  push 
trade  with  Europe.  Its  purpose  should  be  mainly 
to  aid  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  devastated  coun- 
tries and  to  assist  our  exporters  in  marketing  sur- 
plus exportable  materials. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  wishes  to  em- 
phasize that  the  financing  of  the  exports  is  an 
investment,  rather  than  a  banking  problem.  In 
our  efforts  to  aid  Europe,  incidentally  helping 
ourselves,  we  should  be  careful  not  to  strain  the 
resources  of  our  banks.  It  would  not  do  to  have 
the  banks  choked  with  acceptances,  providing  re- 
newals and  long  time  maturity.  The  banks'  re- 
sources must  be  kept  liquid. 

The  Board,  however,  is  desirous  of  assisting  in 
all  possible  ways  in  the  financing  operations  and 
with  that  end  in  view  has  given  its  approval  to 
a  bill  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Mr.  Piatt  which  permits  national  banks  until 
January  1,  1921,  to  file  application  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  for  permission  to  invest  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  of  its  capital  and  surplus 
5  per  cent,  of  its  paid  in  capital  and  surplus  in 
the  stock  of  one  or  more  corporations  principally 
engaged  in  such  phases  of  international  or  foreign 
financial  operations  as  may  be  necessary  to  facili- 
tate the  export  of  goods,  wares  or  merchandise. 
The  total  investments  proposed  to  be  authorized 
under  this  act  shall  not  exceed  10  per  cent,  of 
the  bank's  capital    and   surplus. 

The  participation  of  the  banks  in  the  financing 
operations  to  the  extent  permitted  under  the  pro- 
posed act  is  a  recognition  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  of  a  reasonable  responsibility  resting  upon 
the  banks  of  the  country  to  share  in  the  financ- 
ing of  the  exports.  Participation  by  the  banks 
will  mean,  to  that  extent,  supervision  by  the 
Government. 

Governor  Harding  is  confident  that  the 
country  can  absorb  $3,000,000,000  of  the 
corporation's  bonds  in  three  years,  which  is 
the  length  of  time  estimated  by  the  board 
as  necessary  to  place  Europe  in  a  position 
to  produce  enough  for  its  own  needs  and  to 
begin  exporting  its  surplus.  The  bonds 
should  prove  attractive  to  investors. 
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WAGES  AND  THE  COST  OF  LIVING 

A  FRENCH  VIEW 


I 


THE  crucial  question  of  tiic  hi^li  cost 
of  living  and  its  connection  with  the 
rise  in  wag;es  is  discussed  at  some  length  in 
La  Revue  Mondiale  (Paris)  b)'  Henri  Jol}^ 
eminent  in  the  educational  world  and  au- 
thor of  numerous  philosophical  works. 

We  confront  two  classes  of  difHculties, 
he  writes,  in  tackling  the  problem  of  the  cost 
of  living  in  its  relation  to  the  problem  of 
wages:  permanent  difficulties,  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  men  and  things,  and  those  due 
to  recent  events  and  requiring  new  modes 
of  treatment.  Both  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
otherwise  we  shall  be  exposed  to  constant 
illusions  and  deceptions. 

Present  perturbations  are  too  well  known, 
their  causes  too  certain,  to  need  lengthy 
comment.  The  evil  is  obvious ;  the  reme- 
dies no  less  so :  Production  must  be  intensi- 
fied ;  transport  service  by  land  and  sea  be  put 
on  a  good  footing;  a  forced  currency  abol- 
ished as  soon  as  possible.  As  for  the  rise  in 
wages,  the  demand  of  the  w^orkers  is  that  it 
should  be  made  permanent.  That  is  the 
illusion  which  will  end  in  disappointments. 
To  prevent  and  lessen  them,  it  is  w^ell  to 
ponder  not  only  the  exceptional  circum- 
stances of  the  last  w^ar  but  the  lessons  of  a 
past  less  abnormal,  yet  closely  linked  to  our 
time.  A  comparison  of  recent  periods  ex- 
hibits a  marked  difference  between  the  series 
of  years  preceding  1900  and  those  following. 
Economists  studying  the  former  agree  that 
the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  was  not  as 
great  as  the  rise  in  wages.  The  publica- 
tions of  the  Labor  Bureau  show  that  in  a 
space  of  fifty  years,  while  wages  w^ere 
doubled,  the  cost  of  living  had  increased  only 
25  per  cent.  That  was  a  positive  gain  for 
the  nation.  Did  it  profit  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  that  circumstance?  It  is  too 
much  to  expect  that.  Saving  developed,  but 
it  was  mainly  consumption  that  increased — 
a  happy  increase  if  well  managed,  for  it 
stimulates  production  and  offers  new  means 
to  improve  health.  As  a  fact,  how^ever,  the 
people's  health  had,  it  appears,  not  greatly 
improved,  owing,  among  other  things,  to  the 
enormously  increased  consumption  of  alco- 
holic drinks. 

In  domestic  economy  who  calculates  with 
any  precision  as  to  difference  between  nom- 
inal and  real  usages?  One  would  think  that 
people   would   in   the   long   run    realize   the 
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truth.  But  those  who  reflect  are  the  mi- 
nority ;  and  even  they  are  slow  in  perceiving 
the  movement  which  threatens  them — an  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living,  equal  at  first  to 
the  rise  in  wages.  The  latter  needs  must  in- 
crease the  cost  of  production ;  but  people  are 
not  at  once  aware  of  the  fact.  The  person 
w^ho  finds  a  larger  sum  in  his  hands  to-day 
than  yesterday  is  altogether  inclined  to  sec 
but  that  fact.  As  to  his  outlay,  it  occurs  in 
less  noticeable  fractions.  Thus  man,  eager 
for  immediate  enjoyment,  is  averse  to  calcu- 
lating consequences  more  or  less  remote — 
that  is  the  universal  law.  Unfortunately, 
those  who  observe  and  reflect,  who  realize 
that  higher  prices  will  make  it  harder  for 
them  to  obtain  adequate  wages,  are  but  an 
insignificant  minority. 

Thus,  for  example,  in  1907  and  1908  the 
rise  in  wages  had  as  its  counterpart  not  only 
an  equal  but  a  greater  increase  in  the  cost  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.  Other  causes  were 
more  than  likely  contributing  factors,  but 
that  one  was  undeniable.  Italy  had  the  same 
experience.  At  a  meeting  in  Turin  in  Au- 
gust, 1908,  it  was  remarked:  "The  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living  tends  to  make  the  rise  in 
wages  obtained  from  the  capitalist  class  vain 
and  illusion." 
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Turning;  to  the  United  States  the  ^\  liter 
says : 

The  Bulletin  of  the  French  Ministry  of  Labor, 
reproducing  American  statistics,  states  that  the 
increase  in  wages  in  1907  to  1918  was  a  little 
over  19  per  cent.,  but  that  in  the  sanie  period  the 
cost  of  food  of  a  family  of  the  working  classes 
had  risen  39  per  cent.  The  carefully  compiled 
tables  show  that  the  second  movement,  slow  at 
first,    was    before    long   accelerated. 

Thus  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  li\  intr  and 


the  rise  in  wages  are  constantly  reacting 
upon  each  other.  Doubtless  other  influences 
besides,  intervene  to  moderate  or  precipitate 
the  movement.  The  rise  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing causes  a  rise  in  wages  and  the  rise  in 
wages  causes,  in  its  turn,  a  new  increase  in 
prices.  Sooner  or  later  the  process  is  in- 
evitable: neither  amazement  nor  indignation 
nor  attempt  to  cast  the  burden  on  others' 
shoulders   can    alter   the   situation. 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  xMOTOR  FUEL 

BEFORE    the    automobile    became    omni-  research    committee   was    recently    appointed 

present   gasoline   was   one   of   the    least  by  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  and 

valuable   products  of   petroleum.      Much  of  a  special   research   organization   is   being  es- 
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of  stringent  laws  concerning 
the  testing  of  illuminating 
oils.  To-day,  owing  to  the 
insatiable  demands  of  motor 
vehicles  and  other  internal- 
combustion  machinery,  it  is 
becoming  a  serious  problem  to 
get  enough  of  this  product 
from  the  limited  supply  of 
petroleum  at  the  disposal  of 
mankind. 

With  billions  of  dollars  in- 
vested in  the  automotive  in- 
dustries and  millions  of  mo- 
tors in  e\'eryday  use,  the  pros- 
pects of  a  waning  supply  of 
gasoline  are  a  cause  of  grave 
concern.  Means  must  be 
found  ( 1 )  to  get  a  larger 
percentage  of  gasoline  from 
the  a\ailable  petroleum,  (2) 
to  find  new  sources  of  gaso- 
hne,  and  (3)  eventually  to 
develop  types  of  automotive 
machinery  capable  of  utilizing 
other  kinds  of  fuel.  The  de- 
mands of  the  recent  war 
hastened  the  crisis  that  now 
appears  to  be  at  hand.  The 
existence  of  an  urgent  gaso- 
line problem  has  only  recently 
been  realized.  One  obvious 
measure  of  amelioration  is  to 
set  on  foot  a  thorough  scien- 
tific study  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion,   and   to    this   end   a    fuel 


J.  E.  Pogue,  of  the  Division 
of  Mineral  Technolog}',  U. 
S.  National  Museum.  Mr. 
Pogue  traces  the  history  of 
gasoline  from  the  period 
when  it  was  superabundant  to 
the  present  period  of  tighten- 
ing supply. 

Crude  petroleum  to  the  extent 
of  approximateh'  a  third  of  a 
billion  barrels  is  mined  annually 
in  the  United  States.  Most  of 
this  quantity  is  refined  to  produce 
gasoline,  kerosene,  fuel  oil,  lu- 
bricating oil,  and  various  by- 
products. The  relative  produc- 
tion of  these  products  in  1918  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  dia- 
gram. 

Gasoline,  of  course,  is  the  pre- 
dominant motor-fuel  in  use  in  this 
country;  kerosene  is  coming  into 
prominence  as  a  motor-fuel,  al- 
though a  small  part  only  of  the 
output  as  3et  finds  such  applica- 
tion; fuel  oil,  which  bulks  larger 
than  gasoline  and  kerosene  com- 
bined, is  mostly  employed  for 
firing  boilers,  although  a  trifling 
(quantity  is  used  in  Diesel  engines 
and  a  small  fraction  is  converted 
into  gasoline  through  processes  of 
pressure  distillation  known  as 
"cracking." 

Tntil  recently,  crude  petroleum 
was  mined  in  gross  excess  of  the 
quantity  necessary  to  provide  an 
ample  supply  of  gasoline.  Much 
gasoline  in  consequence  was  un- 
recovered  from  the  crude  petro- 
leum brought  into  use.  This  gaso- 
line    represented    'slack"    in    the 
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situation.  During  this  period,  expansion  in  gaso- 
line output  was  readily  effected  merely  by  sub- 
jecting a  growing  share  of  the  crude  output  to 
refining. 

Even  though  the  rate  of  increase  in  gasoline 
production  has  for  some  ten  3ears  exceeded  the 
rate  of  increase  in  production  of  crude  petroleum, 
no  stress  was  felt  until  the  gasoline  "slack"  begar/ 
to  run  out  around  1917.  Then  the  burden  shifted 
to  more  rigorous  means  for  sustaining  the  supply. 
At  present  practically  all  the  easy-to-extract  gaso- 
line is  removed  from  the  crude  petroleum  mined, 
and  the  motor-fuel  demand  is  not  filled  by  the 
quantity  obtained.  A  growing  discrepancy  is  cov- 
ered by  cracking  fuel  oil  into  gasoline,  by  lower- 
ing the  volatility  of  gasoline  which  permits  a 
larger  percentage  (at  the  expense  of  kerosene)  to 
be  extracted,  and  by  gathering  the  gasoline  sus- 
pended in  natural  gas.  These  economic  expedi- 
ents are  recent  developments,  and  are  being  called 
more  and  more  into  play  by  the  rapidly  expanding 
demand  for  gasoline.  In  the  absence  of  con- 
spicuous gasoline  "slack"  within  the  crude  supply, 
the  expansion  in  output  of  crude  petroleum  has 
ceased  to  be  adequate  to  accommodate  the  sit- 
uation. 

Not  only  is  the  production  of  crude  petroleum 
failing  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for  motor- 
fuel,  thus  already  forcing  into  play  other  expedi- 
ents for  expanding  the  supply,  but  also  the  un- 
mlned  supply  of  petroleum  has  a  physical  limit 
which  is   rapidly  being  approached. 

The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  estimated 
early  in  1919  that  the  available  petroleum 
still  remaining  under  the  soil  of  this  countr>^ 
was  about  7,000,000,000  barrels.  New  oil- 
fields in  foreign  countries,  such  as  Mexico 
and  South  America,  can  help  only  tempo- 
rarily to  eke  out  the  supply.  Moreover,  as 
the  oil  resources  of  the  world  diminish,  the 
cost  of  production  will  increase,  on  account 
of  the  greater  extent  of  drilling  necessary. 

About  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  gasoline 
now  manufactured  in  this  country  is  pro- 
duced, by  certain  comparatively  new  proc- 
esses, from  natural  gas.  A  still  more  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  gasoline  supply 
is  made  by  "cracking"  fuel  oil.  A  third 
means  of  relieving  the  scarcity  of  gasoline 
is  the  objectionable  one  of  producing  gaso- 
line of  lower  volatility  at  the  expense  of  the 
kerosene  supply,  leading  to  difficulties  in 
starting  engines  in  cold  weather.  A  dete- 
rioration in  the  qualit}^  of  gasoline  in  this 
respect  has  been  noted  by  motorists  during 
the  past  few  years,  and  especially  during  the 
past  year.  There  is  a  tendency,  especially 
in  the  tractor  industry,  to  replace  gasoline 
by  kerosene,  which  sells  at  about  half  the 
price  of  the  former;  but  in  general  the  re- 
sults have  not  been  very  satisfactory.  Proc- 
esses of  ''cracking"  kerosene  to  produce 
gasoline  are  still  in  a  tentative  stage.  Fuel 
oil   can   be  used   directly  in   engines  of   the 


Diesel     and    semi-Diesel    types    and    in    the 
ordinary   gasoline    engine   when    adapted    for 
gasification. 

NEW    FUELS   AND   NEW    ENGINES 

Fortunately  there  arc  several  present  and 
prospective  motor  fuels  not  of  petroleum 
origin.  Benzol,  made  from  bituminous  coal 
in  the  by-product  coke  oven,  can  be  used  in 
the  present  type  of  gasoline  tn'j(m(^  after  a 
slight  carburetor  adjustment,  and  is  alread}' 
coming  on  the  market.  Alcohol  is  one  of 
the  most  hopeful  possibilities  as  a  motor  fuel, 
since  it  is  obtained  from  vegetable  materials 
renewed  from  season  to  season,  and  hence 
is  not,  like  the  petroleum  products,  subject 
to  progressive  depletion.  The  vast  deposits 
of  oil-shales  in  our  western  States  are  be- 
lieved to  be  capable  of  yielding  an  almost 
unlimited  supply  of  oil  analogous  to  petro- 
leum, from  which  will  be  extracted  motor 
fuel  along  with  other  valuable  products. 
(The  matter  of  shale-oil  was  discussed  in 
the  Review  of  Reviews  for  April,  1918, 
pp.  430-431.) 

When  gasoline  was  abundant  engine  progress 
lay  largely  in  the  direction  of  refinements  of 
quality — flexibility,  power,  convenience,  etc.  Fuel 
was  standardized — 3.  volatile  gasoline — and  the 
engine  was  independent  of  other  fuel  considera- 
tions. During  the  past  few  years,  a  tightening 
up  in  the  gasoline  supply  has  become  apparent, 
and  in  spite  of  various  expedients  for  maintaining 
the  gasoline  of  earlier  days,  a  notable  change  in 
quality  has  come  into  evidence. 

Now  the  fuel  is  undergoing  de-standardization, 
so  to  speak,  and  the  engine,  built  to  use  high- 
volatile  gasoline,  is  forced  to  use  low-volatile 
gasoline.  Already,  the  engine  has  recognized  this 
maladjustment,  as  indicated  by  superficial  con- 
cessions to  this  state  of  affairs,  as  by  pre-heaters, 
hot-spots,  and  the  like,  and  by  the  upgrowth  of  a 
host  of  so-called  fuel  economy  devices.  The 
engine  is  now  passing  through  an  era  of  super- 
ficial concessions  to  the  fuel  situation.  Unless  the 
present  trend  of  motor-fuel  reverses  itself,  the 
automotive  industry  will  have  to  cope  with  a  fuel 
growing  progressively  less  specialized,  or  else 
with  a  diverging  range  of  fuels,  which  comes  to 
the  same  effect.  The  automotive  industry,  the- 
oretically, can  stop  the  change  now  taking  place 
in  fuel  by  holding  fast  to  the  present  engine  in 
detail,  but  this  procedure  will  so  limit  the  supply 
and  increase  the  price  of  fuel  that  in  practice  the 
engine  will   have  to  give  way. 

It  is  concluded,  therefore,  that  an  era  is  arriv- 
ing when  the  engine  will  have  to  make  rather 
radical  concessions  to  fuel,  as  a  relief  to  a  strained 
situation;  and  the  problem  before  the  automotive 
industry  is:  First,  to  recognize  this  situation;  and 
second,  to  establish  means  for  making  these  con- 
cessions with  the  maximum  easement  to  the  supply 
and  price  of  fuel.  Anything  short  of  this  will 
mean  just  so  much  of  a  detriment  to  the  growth 
of  automotive  transportation. 
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THE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  IN  ITALY 


n[^HE  noble  work  done  by  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A  A.  in  Italy  toward  the  close  of  the  war 
is  appreciatively  described  in  Nuova  Anto- 
log'ia  (Rome),  by  Prof.  A.  Marinoni,  of  the 
Universit)'  of  Arkansas,  who  was  sent  to 
Italy  as  director  of  the  educational  section. 
While  the  Association  had  long  been  active 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  European  war 
field,  it  was  only  after  the  unfortunate  set- 
back the  Italians  suliered  at  Caporetto, 
toward  the  end  of  1917,  that  it  began  its 
work  in  Italy. 

Prior  to  this  time,  in  spite  of  t\\i  efforts 
of  some  generous  Italians  who  had  fitted  up 
a  few  rude  shelters  on  which  the  name 
"Soldiers'  Houses"  had  been  bestowed,  little 
or  nothing  had  been  done  to  furnish  recrea- 
tion for  those  soldiers  who  received  leave 
of  absence  from  the  front  for  a  brief  time. 
These  shelters  had  but  scant  provision  for 
the  needs  of  the  war-w'orn  visitors. 

Toward  the  end  of  1917  a  small  delega- 
tion of  the  Y.  AI.  C.  A.  established  itself 
in  Bologna.  It  was  headed  by  Dr.  Nollen, 
a  former  president  of  Lake  Forest  Univer- 
sity, Illinois,  and  it  immediately  took  up  the 
task  of  organizing  work  along  the  lines  so 
successfully  pursued  elsewhere  b}'  the  asso- 
ciation. The  scattered  "Soldiers'  Houses" 
were  taken  over  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  for 
the  enterprise,  and  from  February,  1918, 
many  others  were  erected  on  a  greatly  im- 
proved plan.  These  were  put  up  in  the 
various  military  areas,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
year  no  less  than  143  had  been  fully  com- 
pleted, while  45  were  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion. These  attractive  little  structures 
were  well  heated  and  remained  open  the 
whole  day.  Here  the  soldiers  could  come 
together  and  play  games,  read,  or  write. 
There  were  billiard  tables,  as  well  as  sets 
of  chessmen  and  checkers,  and  there  were 
also  phonographs  and  musical  instruments. 
As  one  can  well  believe  the  places  were  al- 
ways crowded.  At  intervals  moving  picture 
shows  or  concerts  were  given.  All  the  shel- 
ters were  under  the  supervision  of  Y.  M,  C. 
A.  directors  who  did  not  confine  themselves 
to  indoor  work,  but  sought,  within  their 
respective  spheres  of  influence,  to  urge  sol- 
diers to  visit  the  houses,  and  thus  succeeded 
in  rousing  many  from  a  state  of  listless 
apathy. 

In  sections  where  for  military  reasons  it 
was  not  possible  to  erect  a  Soldiers'  House, 
resort  w^as  had  to  motor  cars,  furnished  by 


the  various  army  corps,  on  which  were  car- 
ried about,  almost  up  to  the  trench  lines, 
letter  paper  and  stationery  requisites,  so 
highly  prized  by  those  who  were  able  to 
write  to  the  loved  ones  at  home,  and  also 
gramaphones  and  other  means  of  recreation. 
Even  near  the  front,  moving-picture  exhi- 
bitions were  given,  the  portable  material  be- 
ing set  up  in  some  comparatively  safe  and 
convenient  spot,  and  every  evening  from 
1000  to  2000  soldiers  were  able  to  enjoy 
the  diversion. 

This  was  the  program  for  periods  of  com- 
parative calm,  but  when  the  storm  of  war 
broke  forth  anew,  when  the  troops  were  in 
motion,  the  fixed  shelters  lost  their  useful- 
ness for  a  time.  To  answer  the  new  re- 
quirements temporary  stations  sprung  up 
along  the  line  of  march,  and  those  in  charge 
of  them  were  called  upon  to  run  nearly  the 
same  risks  as  were  those  of  the  sanitary 
corps.  Here  both  the  physical  and  the 
moral  needs  of  the  soldiers  were  regarded. 
Cofiee,  hot  chocolate,  lemonade,  biscuits, 
cigarettes,  etc.,  were  distributed.  In  hun- 
dreds of  cases  the  wounded  \vho  \vere  sent 
back,  after  several  days  of  uninterrupted 
conflict,  found  at  these  stations  their  first 
restorative  food  and  drink. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  was  that  on 
Mount  Grappa.  It  was  established  in  a 
little  cave  not  more  than  twenty  feet  wide : 
the  sides  were  moist  and  a  single  flickering 
lantern  supplied  light.  While  Italian  sur- 
geons were  performing  operations  on  the 
wounded  brought  in  from  the  desperate 
fighting  in  the  summits  without,  a  member 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  named  Ruddel  stayed 
here  night  and  day,  striving  to  alleviate  the 
mental  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate  victims 
so  far  as  was  possible. 

In  some  of  the  quieter  periods  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  made  earnest  efforts  to  interest  the 
Italian  soldiers  in  one  or  another  of  the 
popular  sports,  and  found  that  they  took 
very  kindly  to  soccer  football.  Regimental 
teams  were  organized  and  much  enthu- 
siasm was  aroused  by  their  competitions.  On 
one  occasion  the  venture  was  made  to  have 
a  game  in  which  only  those  who  had  suf- 
fered some  mutilation  took  part,  and  at  its 
close  an  Italian  doctor  exclaimed  that  it 
had  done  the  poor  fellows  more  good  than 
three  months  of  hospital  treatment  could 
have  accomplished.  Toward  baseball,  how- 
ever,  the  general   attitude   was   less   sympa- 
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thetic,  for  here  long  practice  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  game  are  essentials. 

All  religious  propaganda  was  wisely 
avoided,  but  classes  in  choral  music  were 
often  organized  and  finally  became  very 
popular,  as  did  dramatic  recitations  and 
concerts.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to  im- 
part a  little  summary  instruction  to  the  many 


illiterates.  To  facilitate  progress  the  experi- 
ment was  tried  of  teaching  by  pairs  of  let- 
ters, instead  of  by  single  letters.  The  mas- 
ter would  write  on  the  blackboard  some  one 
of  the  combinations  most  frequently  occur- 
ring in  Italian,  such  as  "ca"  for  instance, 
and  would  then  form  a  series  of  simple 
words  by  adding  other  syllables. 


CLOUDS  AND  RAIN  PRODUCED 

BY  FIRES 


VARIOUS  artificial  methods  of  rain- 
making  have  been  tried  or  recommend- 
ed, but  all  of  them,  with  one  exception,  are 
thoroughly  discredited  by  the  science  of 
meteorology.  Rain  cannot  be  produced  by 
bombarding  the  clouds,  nor  by  setting  free 
mysterious  gases,  nor  by  any  application  of 
clectricit}"  that  is  at  the  command  of  man- 
kind. There  Is  only  one  known  process  by 
which  man  can  create  a  rainstorm,  and  then 
only  under  exceptionally  favorable  atmos- 
pheric conditions. 

On  a  still  summer  day,  when  the  atmos- 
phere is  heavily  charged  with  invisible  water 
vapor,  the  updraft  of  air  from  the  heated 
earth  commonly  leads  to  the  formation  of 
the     big,     "woolpack"     clouds     technically 


known  as  cumulus.  The  rising  water  vapor 
cools  by  expansion,  and  cooling  leads  to  con- 
densation in  the  little  droplets  which  con- 
stitute a  cloud.  If  the  process  goes  on  ac- 
tively enough  and  long  enough,  the  clouds 
grow  into  thunder-heads  {Cumulo-nimbus) , 
and  presently  we  have  a  thunder-shower.  It 
is  possible  for  man  to  imitate  this  process. 
A  great  conflagration,  such  as  the  burning  of 
a  forest,  if  the  air  be  both  moist  and  tran- 
quil, will  give  rise  to  genuine  water-clouds 
far  above  the  earth.  Sometimes,  though 
rarely,  these  clouds  become  so  heavily  laden 
with  water  that  a  shower  occurs ;  and  it  is 
even  related  that  in  some  cases  the  shower 
has  been  such  a  deluge  as  to  extinguish  the 
fire  which  generated  it.     Volcanic  eruptions 
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SMOKE  COLUMN"    PRODUCING   CLOUDY   COXDEXSATIOX 

0\'ER    SISTER  ELSIE    PEAK 

(Photograph  made  from  Echo  Mountain,  ten  miles 
east.  The  other  cumuli,  shown  in  the  photograph,  did 
not  appear   until   after  the  cloud  mantle  formed) 


frequently  produce  torrents  of  rain  and  vio- 
lent thunderstorms  in  the  same  manner. 

An  interesting  series  of  articles  in  the 
Monthly  JJ'cathcr  Review  (Washington, 
D.  C. ),  deals  with  phenomena  of  this  char- 
acter. The  series  opens  ^vith  a  paper  by  Mr. 
F.  A.  Carpenter,  in  charge  of  the  Los 
Angeles  station  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  on 
"Convectional  Clouds  Induced  by  Forest 
Fires."  Mr.  Carpenter  adduces  several 
cases,  illustrated  with  photographs.  In  con- 
nection with  one  of  these  he  quotes  a  letter 
from  Mr.  T.  R.  Woodbridge,  of  Upland, 
Calif.,  which  furnishes  an  excellent  descrip- 
tion of  the  formation  of  clouds  over  a  fire. 
Mr.  Woodbridge  writes: 

I  am  sending  you  a  photograph  that  only  par- 
tially illustrates  a  very  beautiful  phenomenon  we 
had  near  us  .  .  .  (September  3,  1917)  during  a 
forest  fire  east  of  Cucamonga  Canon.  It  was  a 
breathless  daj'  and  even  the  almost  sure  sea 
breeze  failed  to  show  up  until  after  3  o'clock,  so 
the  black  smoke  of  the  fire  went  up  in  the  air 
without  a  bend  in  any  direction.  About  noon  I 
saw  foaming  out  from  the  top  of  the  black  smoke 
a  cottony  mass  of  purest  white.  This  appeared 
first  from  the  center  of  the  black  part  and  boiled 
from  the  center  outward,  gradually  spreading  to- 
ward the  outside  edges  of  the  black  part.  The 
line  of  demarcation  was  very  sharp  and  was  not 
broken  till   about  3:30  P.  M.,  when  the  sea  breeze 


came  up.  1  was  downtown  and  made  a  swift  run 
to  my  home  to  get  my  camera  into  action,  but  in 
the  short  time  that  this  took  the  appearance  had 
changed  to  that  shown  by  the  photograph.  It  was 
a  magnificently  beautiful  sight,  and  the  whole 
community  for  miles  around  admired  it.  You  can 
see  the  line  clearl}'  in  the  photograph,  but  the 
black  is  much  lighter-appearing  than  it  actually 
was.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  a  photograph  taken 
earlier,  as  the  black  smoke  had  as  regular  a  pat- 
tern as  a  tall  vase,  and  the  pure  white  cloud  was 
something  like  a  mass  of  white  dahlias  or  chr^'s- 
anthemums  adorning  it. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Reichelt,  of  the  Honolulu  sta- 
tion of  the  Weather  Bureau,  contributes  an 
article  describing  similar  clouds  in  his 
M'cinity : 

An  interesting  form  of  the  various  cumulus 
clouds  which  occur  almost  daily  In  Hawaii  is  the 
small  clouds  that  occasionall}'  appear  over  the 
fires  of  the  burning  sugar-cane  fields.  These 
clouds  have  been  seen  near  Honolulu  several 
times  and  close  observations  were  made  of  a 
typical  specimen  on  September  27,   1918. 

This  cloud  was  observed  from  a  train  which 
passed  around  the  first  and  was  about  two  miles 
distant  from  it.  Observations  and  photographs 
were  made  at  the  stations  where  the  train  stopped. 
The  fire  forming  the  cloud  was  from  a  cane  field 
consisting  of  thirty-five  acres  and  located  on  a 
narrow   peninsula   In   Pearl    Harbor,   Oahu. 

The  fire  began  at  4:40  p.  M.  and  a  large  column 
of  smoke  was  immediately  formed  with  a  slight 
flattening  at  the  top  at  a  height  of  about  700  feet. 
As  the  fire  made  headway  the  smoke  became  more 
dense  and  kept  rising  and  spreading  out.  The 
first  roll  of  cumulus  developed  at  the  top  of  the 
column  In  about  ten  minutes,  and  was  well- 
marked  by  its  white  color,  which  contrasted 
stronglj'  with  the  bronze  black  of  the  smoke.  The 
cumulus  rolls  continued  to  form  swiftly,  and  at 
4:57  P.  M.,  when  the  fire  was  at  its  height,  the 
cloud  had  almost  reached  its  final  size,  although 
the  smoke,  which  was  still  very  heavy,  obscured 
it  considerably.  As  the  fire  diminished  the  col- 
umn of  smoke  from  the  earth  gradually  became 
less,  but  the  cloud  continued  to  rise  for  a  short 
distance,  the  base  clearing  somewhat  and  small 
rolls  still  forming  at  the  apex.  At  5:03  P.  M., 
when  the  fire  was  practically  out,  the  column  of 
smoke  from  the  earth  had  almost  disappeared  and 
a  well-formed  cumulus  cloud  was  present.  It  was 
last  seen  at  5:15  p.  m.,  or  twenty  minutes  after 
It  began  to  form,  when  the  train  passed  out  of 
the  field  of  view. 

An  estimate  of  the  height  of  the  cloud  and  also 
of  Its  size  was  formed  by  taking  the  altitude  of 
the  sun,  which  was  observed  through  the  edge 
of  the  cloud,  and  the  horizontal  distance  of  the 
base  from  the  observer.  At  two  different  stations 
approximately  the  same  results  were  obtained, 
which  gave  for  the  height  of  the  base  of  the  cloud 
about  1500  feet  and  for  the  top  about  2500  feet, 
and   for   the   width   at   the   base    about    1000    feet. 

As  previously  mentioned,  these  clouds  have 
been  observed  frequently  at  Honolulu  and  they 
have  been  seen  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  They 
are  usuallv  formed  in  the  earlv  morning  or  late 
afternoon   hours    and    have    never    been    observed 
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forming  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  They  are  best 
iormed  under  conditions  of  calm  or  very  light 
Aviiids,  occur  over  fires  of  all  sizes,  and  have  been 
known  to  form  over  large  smokestacks  on  very 
jtill  days.  I'hev  are  apparently  true  cumulus  and 
liave  the  same  color,  shape,  and  appearance  as 
other  cumulus  clouds  in  Hawaii.  Also  they  do 
not  dissipate  rapidly  as  would  be  the  case  with 
smoke  clouds.  In  the  present  instance  the  cloud 
was  only  seen  for  a  relatively  short  time,  but  in 
June,  1917,  a  cloud  of  much  greater  size,  formed 
at  8  A.  M.,  was  still  visible  two  hours  later.  No 
instances  have  ever  been  recorded  in  these  islands 
of  these  clouds  producing  precipitation. 

For  records  of  the  most  striking  cases  in 
which  this  process  has  actually  produced 
rain,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  a  report 
of  the  celebrated  American  meteorologist 
James  P.  Espy,  published  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  1857.  Espy  was  much  interested  in 
such  occurrences,  as  supporting  his  theory 
of  storm  formation.     The  pertinent  features 


of  his  report  are  reproduced  in  the  ^Monthly 
IV father  Rcvicru.  These  include  an  account 
drawn  up  by  several  citizens  of  Cowdcrs- 
port,  Pa.,  of  a  shower  produced  at  that 
place  on  July  IJ,  1844,  by  the  burning  of  a 
six-acre  fallow  field  ;  another  of  the  produc- 
tion of  heavy  clouds,  and  presumably  rain, 
at  Winnimac,  Ind.,  by  a  prairie  fire;  a  let- 
ter from  George  Mackay,  a  surveyor,  who 
tells  of  deliberately  bringing  about  a  shower 
on  several  occasions  by  firing  saw-grass 
marshes  in  Florida ;  and  finally  a  report 
from  Isle  Royale,  Lake  Superior,  of  a  forest 
fire  that  quenched  itself  by  producing  a 
drenching  rain. 

As  a  pendent  to  these  narratives  Messrs. 
S.  P.  Fergusson  and  C.  F.  Brooks  report  a 
number  of  observations  on  the  heights  of 
clouds  formed  over  fires,  including  conflagra- 
tions in  towns. 


THE  CENTENARY  OF  JAMES  WATT 


DURING  the  month  of  August  there  as- 
sembled at  Birmingham,  England,  a 
number  of  mechanical  engineers,  scientists, 
and  manufacturers  who  united  with  the  city 
authorities  and  public  in  a  most  dignified  and 
interesting  memorial  meeting  to  celebrate 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  James  Watt. 

This  Scotch  inventor,  to  whom  is  due  the 
modern  steam  engine,  after  his  early  experi- 
ments at  Glasgow  University  and  elsewhere 
in  Scotland,  and  as  soon  as  his  permanent 
connection  with  Matthew  Boulton  was  es- 
tablished, moved  to  the  great  manufacturing 
district  of  Birmingham,  and  here  by  the 
joint  efforts  of  inventor  and  manufacturer 
was  produced  and  manufactured  the  prac- 
tical steam  engine,  w^hich  became  the  corner- 
stone of  the  industrial  development  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century. 

With  the  tendency  to  take  things  for 
granted  and  as  alw^ays  existing,  the  present 
generation  gives  but  little  thought  to  this 
pioneer  inventor,  though  he  not  only  made 
the  steam  engine  generally  available  through 
a  series  of  fundamental  discoveries  including 
the  external  condenser,  the  application  of 
steam  to  rotative  motion,  and  its  use  expan- 
sively and  on  both  sides  of  the  cylinder.  In 
other  words  Watt  produced  the  modern 
double-acting  expansive  reciprocating  steam 
engine.  The  steam  engine  indicator,  the 
steam  gauge,  the  ball  governor,  and  the  fa- 


JAMES    WATT,    INVENTOR    OF    THE    STEAM    ENGINE 

miliar  copying  press  are  all  inventions  with 
which  Watt's  name  is  associated.  To  him  is 
due  the  unit  of  "horsepower"  in  daily  use, 
and  in  the  more  modern  and  universal  sys- 
tem of  units  the  "Watt"  is  the  designation 
of  the  unit  of  power.  With  various  anni- 
versaries of  great  American  engineers  and 
industrial  leaders  approaching,  it  would 
seem  that  similar  commemorations  in  the 
United  States  would  be  appropriate. 
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ENGLISH  RULE  IN  THE  HOLY  LAND 


AN  article  in  the  Bihliothcque  Univer- 
selle  (Switzerland)  over  the  striking 
signature:  "E.  Krieg,  Pastor,"  is,  neverthe- 
less, evidently  written  by  a  hearty  admirer 
of  the  peaceful  triumphs  now  being  won  by 
"The  English  in  Palestine."  The  extreme 
miser>'  in  the  Holy  Land,  at  the  time  the 
war  ended,  is  ascribed  to  two  leading  causes: 
the  backward  conditions  of  the  people  and 
country  after  the  long  centuries  of  Mussul- 
man rule,  and  the  atrocious  government  of 
Jemal  Pacha,  remarkable  even  among  Turk- 
ish oppressors,  equally  detested  by  Arabs, 
Armenians,  Jews,  and  Christians.  Many 
revolts  against  him,  notably  in  Beirut  and 
Damascus,  were  mercilessly  suppressed.  Na- 
turally the  English  and  French  have  been 
very  generally  hailed  as  deliverers.  (The 
passing  remark  that,  even  with  Germans, 
Jemal's  relations  had  been  constantly 
strained,  may  cast  a  light  on  the  writer's 
nationality.) 

Even  before  the  war,  Palestine  was  always 
on  the  brink  of  misery.  The  Turk  merely 
exploited  it,  and  in  the  most  short-sighted 
fashion.  But  in  war  time  the  harvests,  al- 
ways scant  even  for  bare  subsistence,  were 
all  but  wholly  commandeered  for  the  army. 
The  horses,  mules,  asses,  camels  were  taken, 
and  nothing  paid  for.  So  there  were  no  ex- 
ports, no  trade,  and  terrible  prices  exacted 
for  the  little  that  was  smuggled  in. 

There  was  no  safety,  in  city  or  country. 
Highway  robbers  completed  what  the  arch- 
robber  had  so  well  begun.  Endless  lists  of 
suspects  were  proscribed,  hunted  down  like 
beasts,  left  to  languish  in  prison,  or  worked 
to  death  as  felons.  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa 
were  most  constantly  harried,  but  in  the 
mountains  of  Lebanon  the  remaining  popu- 
lation could  till  less  than  a  third  of  its 
arable  land. 

The  Turkish  coinage  fell  to  a  tithe  its 
nominal  value;  making  prices  prohibitive. 
The  inroads  of  the  locusts  were  constant. 
Smallpox  swept  away  nearly  half  the  in- 
habitants of  many  villages.  In  Jerusalem 
emaciated  wretches  begged  piteously  for  a 
morsel  of  food.  The  dead  were  carried  off 
silently  at  night,  piled  on  great  carts,  to  be 
cast  into  shallow  trenches  and  left  for  the 
hyenas  and  wild  dogs.  All  this  embittered 
the  folk  against  the  Turkish  oppressor,  and 
also  against  the  Germans,  whose  alliance 
with  him  promised  to  prolong  the  misery. 
The  English,  says  this  writer,  have  not  dis- 


appointed the  enthusiastic  hopes  of  their  new 
subjects. 

They  have  proved  to  be  wise  and  good  admin- 
istrators, intent  on  binding  up  the  bleedinp; 
wounds  rather  than  on  profiting  from  their  own 
victory.  Their  first  care  of  all  was  for  the 
widows  and  orphans,  whom  the  Ottoman  gov- 
ernment had  never  noticed  in  any  way, — unless 
to  rob  them  of  their  little  all. 

Next,  schools  are  organized  in  every  village. 
All  the  difficulties, — the  polyglot  population,  lack 
of  buildings  and  teachers,  even  such  obstacles  the 
English  are  surmounting.  Charitable  institu- 
tions,— hospitals,  orphan  asylums,  etc., — already 
established  by  French,  Germans,  Americans  and 
others,  are  now  no  longer  plundered  or  ham- 
pered, but  systematized  and  subsidized. 

Agriculture  is  encouraged  and  made  more  in- 
telligent. The  most  terrible  loss  here  has  been 
the  palms,  cut  down,  almost  entirely,  along  all 
the  traveled  ways,  to  take  the  place  of  coal,  which 
failed  in  wartime.  This  grievous  gap  is  being 
systematically   and   completely  filled. 

Great  supplies  of  food,  left  by  the  re- 
treating Turks,  have  been  sold  to  the  natives 
at  exceedingly  low  prices.  Supplies  now^ 
come  in  freely,  especially  from  Egypt,  and 
the  people,  better  fed  than  ever  before,  show 
marked  results.  Hygiene  is  taught  and 
practised.  Disinfection,  vaccination,  clean- 
liness in  cities,  purification  of  the  wells  in 
the  country,  visitation  of  the  sick  in  their 
homes  by  trained  physicians,  are  becoming 
general. 

New  roads  are  being  opened,  the  old  im- 
proved. Cairo,  Damascus,  even  Bagdad 
and  Mecca,  are  connected  by  one  railw^ay 
line,  Jerusalem  with  Constantinople  by  an- 
other. The  fine  newly-equipped  port  of 
Haifa  is  about  to  dethrone  Jaffa — more 
peacefully  than  Tyre  did  Sidon. 

In  Jerusalem,  the  holy  sites  and  relics  that 
lie  within  Soliman's  wall  will  become  parts 
of  a  carefully  guarded  great  museum ;  but 
the  medieval  and  modern  town  will  vanish, 
to  rise  again  a  city  of  wide,  straight  avenues, 
canals,  all  electrical  appliances — all  the  com- 
forts of  our  time.  Outside  the  city,  also, 
the  sacred  relics  will  be  protected,  but  scien- 
tific excavation  and  investigation  is  already 
adding  to  our  accurate  knowledge  of  these 
historic  sites. 


All  this  activity,  and  these  changes  seem  to 
the  natives  like  a  dream.  Accustomed  to  utter 
neglect  by  their  former  rulers,  rarely  indulged, 
often  outrageously  despoiled,  the  anxious  interest 
now   shown    in    them,    and    in    their    country,     the 
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kindly  attention  which  is  all  about  them,  the  ef- 
forts made  by  the  victors  to  improve  their  con- 
dition,— it  all  seems,  to  these  simple  folk,  alto- 
gether unheard-of  and  amazinj^.  We,  however, 
who  knew  the  persistency  of  tiie  Hritish  and  the 
perfection  of  their  methods,  can  prophesy  to  the 
people  of  Palestine  that  their  surprises  have  by 
no  means  come  to  an  end,  and  that  they  can  ev- 


ery day  account  themselves   more  and   more   for- 
tunate   in    their   change   of   mastery. 

This  is  a  sincere,  competent,  truthful,  if 
somewhat  over-complimentary  voice.  It  is 
not  English,  French,  nor  American.  I^ut 
can  it  he  (  lerman  ? 


THE  SMALL  PAY  OF  SCHOOL  AND 
COLLEGE  TEACHERS 


THE  small  compensation  that  teachers 
receive  in  this  country,  as  compared 
with  the  pay  of  other  occupations,  is  an  old 
story.  It  makes  a  more  forceful  appeal  in 
these  latter  days  because  the  cost  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  has  mounted  so  much  more 
rapidly  than  salaries,  which  in  the  case  of 
universities  and  colleges  are  paid  out  of  the 
fixed  income  from  endowments,  and  cannot 
be  increased  without  a  readjustment  of  the 
funds.  President  Hibben,  of  Princeton,  ap- 
peals through  the  American  Magazine  for 
an  increase  all  along  the  line,  and  he  makes 
it  clear  that  unless  something  is  done  quickly 
to  remedy  the  situation,  the  best  of  our 
teachers,  in  both  public  schools  and  higher 
institutions,  will  leave  their  jobs. 

To  illustrate  the  sacrifices  that  a  man  of 
ability  must  make  in  these  days  to  enter  or 
remain  in  the  teaching  profession,  Dr.  Hib- 
ben describes  a  situation  that  recentl}^  de- 
veloped at  Princeton: 

Before  the  United  States  entered  the  war 
Princeton's  Economics  Department  had  nine 
professors,  assistant-professors  and  instruc- 
tors. Seven  left  for  war  w^ork.  Five  of  the 
seven  have  resigned  their  chairs,  because 
xhtY  can  get  much  better  salaries  in  the  out- 
side world. 

One,  who  was  getting  $1400  a  year  at  Prince- 
ton, now  receives  a  $5000  salary  and  $1000  for 
expenses.  To  get  more  money  than  this  he  has 
merely  to  accept  other  offers.  Yet  his  devotion 
to  Princeton  and  to  higher  education  led  him  to 
offer  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  coming  back 
for  $3500. 

Another,  who  received  $2000  here,  is  now  draw- 
ing $5000  a  year,  exclusive  of  bonuses,  from  a  big 
banking  house.  A  third  is  paid  $5000,  with  the 
prospect  of  rapid  promotion.  Still  another  is  re- 
ceiving twice  the  salary  he  had  at  Princeton,  and 
is  assured  $1500  more  within  a  few  months. 

In  spite  of  the  well-known  increases  m 
the  retail  prices  of  food  during  the  past  five 
years,  it  may  surprise  many  readers  to  learn 
that  the  pay  of  school  and  college  teachers 


has  advanced  only  a  meagre  fraction,  and  in 
many  cases,  not  at  all. 

Take  Princeton  as  a  typical  example.  In  the 
ten  years  between  1905  and  1915  the  average  sal- 
ary of  a  full  professor  at  the  university  increased 
only  8  per  cent.,  and  since  1915  there  has  been 
but  a  slight  trend  upward.  Were  the  money  avail- 
able it  would  be  gladly  paid.  It  is  not  pleasant 
to  know  that  instructors  have  been  starting  at 
$1200  a  year,  while  our  head  mason  and  head 
plumber  are  getting  $1380.  Under  these  condi- 
tions it  is  not  surprising  that  the  families  of  many 
college  teachers  have  meat  only  once  in  two 
weeks,  that  one  family  decided  recently  to  stop 
eating  it  altogether. 

Consider  the  amount  of  preparation 
necessary  in  order  to  begin  teaching  in  a 
university.  The  time  required  is  seven 
years — four  in  college  and  three  in  grad- 
uate stud}^  and  before  the  war  an  eighth 
year  was  often  spent  in  study  abroad.  Presi- 
dent Hibben  places  the  minimum  cost  of  this 
training  at  $600  a  year.  Had  the  student 
gone  into  business  instead  of  college,  he 
would  have  been  likely  to  earn  at  least  $8000 
in  the  same  time.  Thus,  the  cost  of  seven 
or  eight  years  of  training  added  to  this 
$8000,  represents  a  total  sacrifice  of  be- 
tween $12,000  and  $13,000.  When  this 
training  is  completed;  the  young  instructor 
ma}^  be  fortunate  enough  to  start  at  $1000 
or  $1200  a  year — ''almost  as  much  as  a  good 
carpenter  would  make." 

7"he  Princeton  Board  of  Trustees  has  de- 
cided that  faculty  salaries  must  be  increased 
at  once  and  has  authorized  a  general  cam- 
paign for  the  necessary  funds.  It  has  been 
decided  to  ask  the  alumni  and  friends  of 
Princeton  for  $6,000,000  to  be  applied  on 
this  increased  endowment. 

Among  the  public  school  teachers  of  the 
country  the  situation  is  no  better.  The  ave- 
rage salar\^  of  all  teachers  of  the  United 
States  is  estimated  at  less  than  $600.  In 
1915,  when  the  last  complete  figures  were 
compiled,   the   average  salary  of   the  school 
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teachers  of  twelve  States  was  below  $400, 
and  one  State  paid  its  teachers  an  average  of 
beh)\v  64  cents  a  day.  (New  York  City 
pays  its  street-cleaners  $1095  a  year,  and 
the  men  who  drive  its  refuse  carts 
51277.50). 

The  secretary  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers' 
Association  called  attention  not  long  ago  to  one 
town  where  the  average  wage  of  fifteen  miners 
for  one  month  was  $217.78,  and  the  average 
monthly  salary  of  the  fifteen  teachers  of  the  same 
town  was  $55.  In  another  town,  an  Australian 
alien  drew  more  than  $2700  for  his  work  in  the 
mines  last  year,  while  the  principal  of  the  local 
high  school,  a  woman  college  graduate,  received 
a  salary  of  $765. 

One  year  ago,  at  the  opening  of  the  fall 
session,  there  were  50,000  vacancies  in  the 
teaching  staffs  of  our  public  schools.  It  is 
estimated  that  120,000  inexperienced  teach- 
ers were  placed  in  the  schools,  in  order  to 
keep  them  open.  President  Hibben  says  in 
conclusion: 

College  and  public  school  teachers,  as  a  class, 
are  close  to  financial  bankruptcy  to-day;  if  pres- 
ent salaries  continue  a  few  years  longer  the  pro- 
fession will   be  stripped  of   its  best  brains. 

Can  you   afford   to  let  this  happen? 

Do  not  think  of  the  situation  in  terms  of 
teachers,  but  in  terms  of  students.  Schools  are 
not  maintained  to  make  a  living  for  those  who 
teach;  they  are  maintained  to  give  trained  minds, 
vision  and  understanding  to  youth.     If  the  nation 


fails   to    respond    to    the    present    emergency    it    is 
to  the  next  generation  it  will  have  to  answer. 

President  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  of  Har- 
vard, said  recently  when  addressing  the 
"Old    Grads'    Summer    School": 

It  does  not  pay  tlie  communitj'  to  underpay  its 
professors  and  that  is  what  we  are  doing  to-day. 
The  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  tremendously;  I 
do  not  know  how  much.  I  said  the  other  day  that 
we  should  have  to  increase  salaries  at  least  25 
per  cent.,  and  I  have  been  criticised  for  saying  so 
little  as  25  per  cent.  I  said  at  least  25  per  cent. 
I  do  not  know  by  what  per  cent,  the  cost  of  living 
has  risen  or  what  it  will  be  a  few  years  hence. 
But  I  do  know  it  is  costing  a  great  deal  more  for 
our  professors  to  live,  and  I  know  that  some  of 
them  are  quite  unable  to  live  as  they  should. 

The  professor  does  not  ask  for  a  fortune ;  he 
does  not  ask  for  the  reward  of  the  leading  places 
in  the  professions  or  business.  What  he  wants  is 
to  be  able  to  live  comfortably  in  the  scale  of 
life  in  which  a  professor  ought  to  live,  and  he 
wants  to  educate  his  children  as  highly  as  he 
was  educated  himself,  and  he  wants  to  provide 
for  his  old  age.  Pensions,  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tions provided;  but  it  has  reached  the  end  of 
its  funds  and  cannot  provide  them  for  teachers 
appointed  since  1915.  That  means  another  10  per 
cent  added  to  these  salaries.  That  is  all  that 
he  asks,  but  for  that  he  must  receive  more  than 
he  is  paid  at  the  present  time.  Governor  Coolidge 
said  something  here  last  Commencement  which 
impressed  me  very  much.  He  said  that  if  you 
underpay  any  body  of  men  in  the  community,  they 
will  be  discontented,  and  the  class  that  you  cannot 
afford  to  have  discontented  is  the  class  that  teach 
vour  vouth. 


OBSTACLES  TO    DISARMAMENT 


THE  question  of  disarmament  is  taken  up 
by  Signor  F.  de  Chaurand  in  the  Rivista 
d' Italia  (Milan).  At  the  outset  he  draws 
attention  to  the  argument  often  urged  in 
times  past  that  the  maintenance  of  a  large 
standing  army,  constantly  recruited  by  con- 
scription, served  as  a  kind  of  safety  valve 
for  the  labor  market.  Many  were  convinced 
that  if  after  the  partly-successful  efforts  to 
better  the  condition  of  the  workers,  to  re- 
duce the  hours  of  labor,  to  do  away  with 
night  work,  to  limit  the  employment  of 
women  and  children  in  factories,  and  to 
stem  the  growth  of  unemployment  due  to 
the  substitution  of  machines  for  man-power, 
there  had  all  at  once  been  turned  loose  upon 
the  European  labor  market  from  four  to 
live  million  men  in  the  vigor  of  youth,  the 
inevitable  result  would  have  been  a  fearful 


crisis. 


However,    if   before   the   war   the   opposi- 
tion to  a  sweeping  reduction  of  armies  may 


have  appeared  justifiable,  to-day  the  condi- 
tions of  the  problem  have  changed.  There 
has  been  a  dreadful  decrease  in  the  number 
of  able-bodied  men ;  immense  works  of  re- 
construction are  indispensable  to  restore  life 
to  entire  regions,  to  bring  back  agriculture 
to  its  former  state,  or  rather  to  a  better  one, 
to  set  in  motion  again  the  various  industries. 
The  moment  would  therefore  be  opportune 
for  a  radical  transformation  of  the  armed 
contingents,  subordinating  their  scope  and 
organization  to  that  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. 

Leaving  aside  the  question  whether  war 
can  finally  disappear  among  the  peoples,  it 
is  indisputable  that  a  limitation  of  arma- 
ments is  in  accord  with  the  opinions  of  the 
mass  of  those  who  have  fought  in  the  past 
war,  and  who  do  not  consider  the  peace  as 
nothing  better  than  a  truce.  The  peoples, 
after  so  many  sufferings,  feel  too  keenly  the 
imperative    necessit)'    of    escaping    from    the 
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disastrous  errors  of  the  past,  not  to  move 
resolutely — for  a  certain  number  of  years 
at  least — alon^  the  path  of  reduciions  in 
armies  and  fleets.  And  if  war  could  once 
be  looked  upon  as  a  crime  of  "lese-human- 
ity,"  if  the  a^j^ressor  must  risk  encountering 
the  united  armies  of  the  old  and  new  world, 
even  the  most  powerful  would  consider  the 
contest  a  hopeless  one,  and  an  excess  of  ar- 
maments \\()ul(l  offer  greater  risks  than  ad- 
van  tag^es. 

The  writer  feels  however  called  upon  to 
warn  his  readers  against  certain  dangers.  To 
crush  Cierman  militarism  and  to  prevent  its 
revival  the  treaty  of  peace  obliges  Germany 
to  reduce  her  army  to  a  force  of  100,000 
men,  to  abolish  conscription,  and  to  destroy 
the  fortifications  in  a  zone  fifty  kilometers 
wide  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
The  war  fleet  is  to  be  cut  down  to  a  very 
low  point,  and  submarines  are  forbidden,  as 
are  also  airplanes  or  airships,  for  military 
use. 

The  writer  not  inaptly  discovers  a  parallel 
with  the  conditions  imposed  on  Prussia  by 
Napoleon  in  1807  by  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit, 
when  the  Prussian  arm^^  was  stricth^  limited 
to  42,000  men,  and  he  draws  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  spite  of  this  Prussia  was  able 
to  prepare  a  large  number  of  men  by  dis- 
charging those  already  trained  and  filling  up 
their  places  with  a  series  of  new  recruits, 
who  w^ere  given  very  short  terms  of  inten- 
sive training.      In   this   w^y  it  was   possible 


for  the  country  to  put  200,000  men  in  the 
field  by  the  early  part  of  1813,  that  is  to 
sa}'  nearly  fi\e  times  as  many  effective  troops 
as  were  jicrmitted  by  the  peace  treaty. 

When  order  shall  have  been  restored, 
Germany  will  organize  her  100,000  volun- 
teers in  such  a  way  that  on  an  emergency 
they  could  form  the  framework  of  a  force 
of  a  million  men.  Quite  effective  prelimi- 
nary traiiung  would  have  been  provided  by 
the  sporting  clubs  of  various  types.  The  ex- 
perience of  England  and  the  United  States 
in  the  past  war  gives  full  proof  of  the  rela- 
tively short  time  needed  to  raise  and  train 
an  immense  army. 

As  to  war  material,  a  careful  examination 
demonstrates  that,  for  a  nation  highly  de- 
veloped industrially,  the  difficulties  are  more 
apparent  than  real.  Railroads,  motor  cars, 
telegraphs,  telephones,  etc.,  are  in  constant 
use  in  time  of  peace,  and  all  that  is  requisite 
for  the  construction  of  the  special  military 
equipment  is  always  at  hand. 

The  political  situation  at  the  present  time 
contributes  to  render  the  problem  of  dis- 
armament, even  of  partial  disarmament,  a 
very  difficult  one.  The  nations  are  agitating 
special  claims  which  necessarily  find  ener- 
getic opponents,  and  in  the  meanw^hile  priva- 
tion and  suffering,  and  the  damage  caused 
b}^  the  war  encourage  the  subversive  elements 
to  revolt.  The  spectre  of  Bolshevism, 
evoked  in  Russia  by  the  revolution,  does 
not  invite  to  disarm'ament. 


THE  DRUG  MENACE  IN  AMERICA 


WE  are  one  of  the  worst  countries  in 
the  world  for  the  use  of  narcotics,  and, 
until  December,  1914,  w^hen  the  Harrison 
law  was  passed,  consum.ed  more  habit-form- 
ing drugs  than  China  herself,  according  to 
Mr.  Walter  A.  Davenport,  in  the  New 
York  Sun.  During  the  five  years  previous 
to  1914,  we  imported  491,043  pounds  of 
opium  costing  more  than  $18,000,000  and 
used  the  cocaine  product  of  over  a  million 
pounds  of  coca  leaves  at  a  dollar  a  pound. 
Only  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  production  of 
cocaine  was  used  legitimatelj^  the  balance 
corrupting,  for  the  most  part,  boys  and  girls 
of  seventeen  to  twenty-two.  In  New  York 
City  estimates  of  drug  habitues  have  doubled 
within  a  period  of  months  to  200,000;  and 
it  is  believed  there  are  from  1,500,000  to 
5,000.000  addicts  in  the  country. 


Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland,  Health  Commis- 
sioner of  New^  York  Cit}^  recently  made  a 
superficial  survey  of  2723  addicts,  of  whom 
385  were  negroes,  850  American-born,  511 
Jews,  312  Poles,  399  Germans,  117  Rus- 
sians, and  324  of  various  nationalities.  There 
were  507  w^omen,  and  725  of  both  sexes 
were  under  nineteen,  841  were  between 
twenty  and  twenty-five,  626  between  twen- 
ty-six and  thirtyj  477  between  thirty-one 
and  forty,  and  104  over  fort}"  j-ears  of  age. 
1080  were  unskilled  laborers,  and  21  per 
cent,  of  the  1643  persons  engaged  in  skilled 
trades  and  professions  are  employed  in  trans- 
portation. Nearly  2000  attributed  their 
enslavement  to  bad  companions,  1*34  to 
curiosit}',  and  1 1  to  pleasure ;  while  only  506 
gave  pain  and  sickness  as  their  excuse,  and 
10  overwork. 
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Of  the  narcotics  brought  into  New  York, 
Dr.  Copeland  admits  he  can  account  for 
only  15  per  cent.  In  the  countr}'  150,000 
ounces  of  cocaine  are  made  each  year,  and 
three-fourths  of  it  is  used  illegitimately.  The 
enormous  quantity  of  drugs  smuggled  into 
the  country  is  not  taken  account  of  in  esti- 
mating that  only  25  per  cent,  is  used  legiti- 
mately. Our  total  known  annual  supply  of 
narcotics  is  enough  for  "almost  three  illegal 
doses  every  rear  for  e\erv'  man,  woman  and 
child." 

The  Surt'ey  tells  of  the  results  of  investi- 
gations in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  last  fall,  where 
four  physicians  and  five  druggists  were  con- 
victed, and  it  was  learned  that  141,000 
bottles  of  morphine  had  been  sold  there  in 
the  previous  seven  months.  A  physician  was 
appointed  with  sole  power  to  prescribe  nar- 
cotics. The  Associated  Charities  covered 
456  cases,  of  which  358  were  whites ;  260 
were  females  and  196  males.  About  70  per 
cent,  were  between  twenty-five  and  fift}',  12 
per  cent,  above  fifty,  and  1  7  per  cent,  under 
twenty-five.  Twelve  per  cent,  were  en- 
gaged in  skilled  occupations,  52  per  cent, 
were  unskilled,  and  the  balance  unknown. 
Eighteen  per  cent,  had  used  drugs  for  from 
ten  to  tAventy  years,  and  only  19.7  per  cent, 
needed  less  than  ten  grains  a  day,  while  30.9 
per  cent,  took  between  ten  and  twenty 
grains,  and  20.6  per  cent,  required  a  daily 
dose  of  thirty  or  more  grains. 

It  does  not  lie  in  the 'mouth  of  any  class 
or  creed  to  place  the  blame  upon  any  other, 
for  narcotics  claim  professions,  trades  and 
unskilled  laborers  with  blind  .  impartial  it}'. 
The  Sun  says  49  States  have  cocaine  legisla- 
tion on  their  books,  but  only  20  make  it 
unlawful  for  physicians  to  prescribe  for 
habitual  users,  and  but  17  prohibit  the  pos- 
session of  drugs  by  others  than  those  speci- 
fied. Of  the  37  States  with  opium  legisla- 
tion, 20  make  it  unlawful  for  a  physician  to 
prescribe  for  known  addicts  except  in  good 
faith ;  the  opening  of  opium  dens  is  pro- 
hibited or  restricted  in  27;  and  15  restrict 
the  sale  of  hydrated  chloral  ("knockout 
drops").  But  31  States  make  sufficient  ex- 
ceptions to  the  more  stringent  provisions  to 
maintain  their  known  addicts  and  develop 
new  ones.  In  eleven  States  the  law  speci- 
fically permits  the  sale  of  limited  quantities 
of  cocaine  without  a  physician's  prescription. 
With  profits  running  in  some  cases  as  high 
as  300  per  cent.,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
some  State  laws  are  weak  and  feebly  enforced. 

The    Harrison    law   is   a    Federal    statute 


which  provides  that  narcotics  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed except  upon  an  order  written  on  a 
form  furnished  by  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  or  upon  a  physician's  pre- 
scription ;  and  forbidding  a  physician  to  pre- 
scribe for  an  addict  except  in  curative  treat- 
ment. Considerable  leeway  was  given  phy- 
sicians under  the  curative  treatment  clause 
until  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  a 
decision  on  March  3  which  construed  the 
clause  to  mean  that  no  physician  may  pre- 
scribe for  an  addict  except  as  part  of  a  course 
of  treatment  for  the  purpose  of  complete 
cure,  evidenced  by  the  gradual  reduction  of 
dosage  leading  to  early  total  deprivation. 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Tennessee 
are  the  only  States  credited  by  the  national 
narcotic  committee  with  taking  the  lead  in 
cooperative  supplementary  legislation.  New 
York,  for  instance,  passed  the  AVhitney  law 
providing  for  the  filing  of  reports  of  all  pre- 
scriptions for  narcotics  with  the  State  com- 
missioner ;  but  by  failure  to  provide  funds 
for  the  bureau,  it  has  been  "as  effective  as 
a  fers'ent  wish."  The  Harrison  law,  when 
in  conflict  with  any  State  law,  is  superior, 
and  the  recent  decision  declaring  the  law 
constitutional,  and  making  the  interpreta- 
tions it  does,  impels  closer  observance  and 
enforcement  ever}-\vhere.  It  therefore  be- 
hooves the  State  authorities  to  make  provi- 
sion for  institutional  care  of  drug  addicts 
who  in  many  instances  may  find  the  sudden 
cutting  off  of  their  supply  ruinous  to  health, 
if  not  fatal — especially  in  the  case  of  mor- 
phine and  heroin  victims. 

The  national  report  shows  conclusively 
that  the  drug  menace  is  a  serious  and  grow- 
ing evil,  and  a  problem  which  must  be  met. 
The  cning  need  is  for  institutional  facili- 
ties to  take  care  of  narcotic  addicts,  who  are 
sick  people,  not  criminals — ^Avhere  treatment 
can  be  administered  or  regulated  by  either 
the  Government  or  the  States  themselves. 
Close  and  effective  cooperation  by  supple- 
mentary* legislation  following  the  Harrison 
act,  with  the  means  for  State  participation 
in  the  enforcement  of  anti-narcotic  legisla- 
tion with  the  Federal  authorities,  should  go 
far  toward  stamping  out  this  evil,  which,  if 
prohibition  is  to  free  the  so-called  slaves  to 
the  demon  rum,  must  be  handled  without 
gloves  through  the  agency  of  government, 
imder  the  advice  and  direction  of  competent 
medical  authorities.  The  addict  himself  is 
<ick — diseased ;  but  the  trafficker  in  drugs 
is  a  criminal  of  the  worst  t>pe ;  and  each 
should  be  handled  on  the  merits  of  his  case. 
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America's  Munitions:  1917-1918.  Report  of 
Benedict  Crowell,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War,  Director  of  Munitions.  Washington:  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.     592  pp.     111. 

In  requesting  the  preparation  of  this  volume, 
Secretary  Baker  recognized  the  fact  that  although 
American  munitions  production  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  early  decision  of  the  war,  the 
very  immensitv  and  complexity  of  the  problem 
made  it  difficult  for  this  accomplishment  to  be 
fully  understood  by  the  public,  and  as  the  whole 
people  were  called  upon  to  make  sacrifices  for  the 
war,  it  seemed  only  right  that  all  the  people 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  know  what  was 
done  in  their  behalf.  Secretary  Baker,  therefore, 
nrked  Assistant  Secretary  Crowell  to  have  pre- 
pared an  historical  statement  of  munitions  pro- 
duction, "so  brief  that  all  may  have  time  to  read 
it,  so  non-technical  that  all  may  be  able  readily 
to  understand  it,  and  so  authoritative  that  all 
may  rely  upon  its  accuracy."  The  result  is  a 
book  of  real  interest  to  the  general  public,  skil- 
fully assembled  and  edited,  and  presenting  within 
the  compass  of  600  pages  a  realistic  picture  of 
the  nation's  industry  at  war.  The  report,  it 
should  be  said,  contains  much  material  that  the 
average  reader  would  perhaps  not  expect  to  find 
under  the  head  of  munitions.  There  are  chapters, 
for  example,  on  the  Air  Service,  the  w^ork  of  the 
Engineer  Corps,  the  activities  of  the  Quarter- 
master's Department,  the  Signal  Corps  and  the 
building  of  cantonments  and  camps.  The  report 
is,  in  fact,  a  comprehensive  survey  of  every  field 
of  American  industry  that  contributed  to  the  war. 

The  War  With  Germany:  a  Statistical  Sum- 
mary. By  Leonard  P.  Ayres.  Washington: 
Government  Printing   Office.     154   pp.     111. 

This  is  another  government  publication  of  ex- 
ceptional value.  Like  Director  Crowell's  report, 
it  deals  with  all  the  war-making  activities,  and 
It  also  summarizes  the  battle  operations  them- 
selves, the  training  of  soldiers,  transporting  them 
overseas,  and  caring  for  the  sick  and  wounded. 
Effective  use  is  made  of  the  graphic  method  of 
presenting  statistics,  good  illustrations  of  which 
were  furnished  In  Mr.  Wade's  article,  contributed 
to  the  August  number  of  this  Review.  Colonel 
A\'res  is  Chief  of  the  Statistics  Branch  of  the 
General   Staff. 

What  America  Did.  By  Florence  Finch 
Kelly.     E.   P.   Dutton   &   Company.     343    pp.     111. 

A  popular,  illustrated  account  of  the  nation's 
achievement  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Mrs. 
Kelly  tells  how  the  Army  was  formed,  housed, 
trained,  equipped,  and  sent  over  seas  and  what 
it   did    there ,    how    the    Navy    expanded,    worked 


with  the  Allied  navies,  and  ran  an  ocean  ferry: 
how  an  aircraft  program  was  developed,  and 
how  the  nation  behind  the  fighters  financed  the 
war,  built  ships,  fed  the  world  and  did  all  the 
things  that  had  to  be  done  to  make  America's 
part  effecti\e  In  the  final  winning  of  the  war. 
Mrs.  Kelly  has  wiselv  omitted  from  her  book 
anv  account  of  the  various  controversies  that  were 
developed  during  the  war,  nor  does  she  discuss 
the  pros  and  cons  of  the  criticisms  that  were 
from  time  to  time  passed  upon  almost  every  phase 
of  our  war  effort.  Her  book  Is  a  positive  state- 
ment  of   what    was    really    done. 

Helping  France.  Bv  Ruth  Gaines.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Company.     235  pp.     111. 

This  story  of  the  Red  Cross  In  the  devastated 
area,  written  by  a  member  of  the  Smith  College 
unit,    looks    both    backward    and    forward — back- 


A     XIXETY-T  wo- YEAR-OLD     REFUGEE     FROM 

HAZEBROUCK 

(From  "Helping  France" — drawing  by  A.  M.  Upjnhnt 

ward  over  the  wonderful  human  record  of  the 
organization  In  the  relief  of  suffering  during  the 
stress  of  war,  and  forward  to  the  great  tasks  of 
reclamation  and  reconstruction.  The  principles 
and  methods  that  governed  the  Red  Cross  work 
In  France  have  never  been  more  clearly  stated  In 
any  popular  work. 
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With  the  Yankee  Division  in  France.  By 
Frank  P.  Sibley.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Com- 
pany.    365  pp.     111. 

This  entertaining  account  of  the  Yankee  Divi- 
sion's experiences  at  the  front  is  the  work  of  a 
Boston  newspaper  man  of  long  training,  who  was 
sent  by  his  newspaper  to  follow  the  fortunes  of 
"the  Twenty-sixth"  throughout  the  war.  Every 
New  Englander  who  had  a  relative  in  this  fa- 
mous division  will  find  something  of  interest  in 
Mr.  Sibley's  volume — the  second  history  of  this 
division,  by  the  way,  which  has  thus  far  come  to 
our  notice. 

The  Story  of  the  Rainbow  Division.  By 
Raymond  S.  Tompkins.     Boni  &  Liveright,  264  pp. 

At  least  twenty-six  States  of  the  Union  have 
been  from  the  beginning  deeply  interested  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  famous  "Rainbow  Division,"  to 
the  formation  of  which  those  States  contributed 
National  Guard  units.  If  any  of  the  fighting 
divisions  deserved  to  be  called  truU'  national  in 
makeup,  it  was  the  "Rainbow."  New  York,  the 
Middle  West  and  the  South  were  all  represented 
in  the  fighting  units,  as  well  in  the  roster  of  of- 
ficers, but  the  Division's  field  commander,  Major- 
General    Charles   T.    Menoher,    tells    us    that   the 


team  work  of  these  various  elements  was  so  good 
that  the  Division,  as  a  whole,  was  "complete, 
compact,  cohesive"  and  ran  "like  a  well-oiled 
machine."  In  this  volume  Mr.  Tompkins  tells 
the  story  of  the  Division's  successive  adventures 
in  the  Champagne-Marne  defensive,  the  crossing 
of  the  Ourcq,  the  reduction  of  the  St.  Mihiel  sa- 
lient, and  the  march  through  the  Argonne. 

Scenes  From  Italy's  War.  By  G.  M.  Tre- 
velyan.     Houghton,  Mifflin  Company.     240  pp.  111. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  from  the  hand  of 
an  able  and  experienced  English  writer  this 
series  of  brilliant  narratives  of  the  war  on  the 
Italian  front.  Years  devoted  to  the  study  of 
modern  Italy,  signalized  by  his  volume  on  "Gari- 
baldi and  the  Thousand,''  had  given  the  author 
a  peculiar  fitness  for  his  task.  His  personal  con- 
tact with  the  Italian  military  operations  began 
with  the  first  battles  of  1915,  and  continued  to 
the  final  victory.  Mr.  Trevelyan,  during  all  this 
time,  was  in  charge  of  the  British  Red  Cross  de- 
tachment on  the  Italian  front.  His  opportuni- 
ties for  observation  were  of  the  best,  and  there 
can  be  no  question  of  the  authenticity  of  his  ac- 
count. Twelve  excellent  military'  maps  accom- 
pany his  text 


RECONSTRUCTION  PROBLEMS 


Commercial  Policy  in  War  Time  and  After. 
By  William  Smith  Culbertson.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Henr>'  C.  Emery.  D.  Appleton  & 
Company.     479   pp. 

In  this  book  will  be  found  an  exposition  of 
some  of  the  more  permanent  industrial  changes 
effected  by  the  war,  and  a  discussion  of  Ameri- 
can commercial  policies  that  may  be  required  to 
meet  such  changes.  In  the  third  part  of  the  vol- 
ume, dealing  with  world  commercial  policies, 
the  author  proposes  a  series  of  international  com- 
missions under  the  League  of  Nations  as  a  step 
toward  international  government.  Prof.  Henry 
C.  Emery,  of  Yale,  formerly  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  Tariff  Board,  supplies  an  intro- 
duction. 

The  Place  of  Agriculture  in  Reconstruc- 
tion. By  James  B.  Morman.  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Company.     374  pp. 

This  volume  outlines  and  analyzes  various  pro- 
grams of  land  settlement,  including  Dr.  Elwood 
Mead's  scheme,  as  already  developed  in  Cali- 
i^ornia  and  described  in  the  March  number  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews.  The  author  has  had  in 
mind  the  peculiar  needs  of  discharged  soldiers, 
sailors  and  marines.  He  presents  in  detail  the 
various  solutions  of  the  land-settlement  problem 
which  have  been  tried  or  are  now  being  tried  in 
Cireat  Britain,  France,  Canada  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

American  Problems  of  Reconstruction. 
Edited  by  Elisha  M.  Friedman.  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Company.     492    pp. 

A    considerable    body    of    literature    relating    to 


after-war  problems  has  already  grown  up.  Among 
works  of  this  kind  the  volume  edited  by  Dr.  Fried- 
man was  a  pioneer.  It  made  its  appearance  in 
the  fall  of  1918,  and  within  a  few  months  reached 
a  third  edition.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  sympo- 
sium on  the  economic  and  financial  aspects  of 
reconstruction.  The  contributors  to  this  sympo- 
sium are  all  recognized  leaders  in  American  eco- 
nomic thought  and  activity.  The  topics  treated 
are  grouped  under  the  heads  of  "Efficiency  in 
Production,"  "Adjustments  in  Trade  and  Finance" 
and  "Programs,  Monetary  and  Fiscal."  Under 
the  latter  head  Prof.  Irving  Fisher  writes  on  "Sta- 
bilizing the  Dollar  in  Purchasing  Power,"  Prof. 
E.  W.  Kemmerer  on  "The  War  and  Interest 
Rates,"  Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip  on  "National 
Thrift,"  Prof.  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman  on  "Fiscal 
Reconstruction,"  and  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cleveland 
on  "The  Mechanics  of  Administration."  The 
third  edition  of  the  work  contains  Prof.  F.  W. 
Taussig's  discussion  of  tariff  problems,  which  was 
omitted  from  the  earlier  editions. 

How  to  Face  Peace.  By  Gertrude  Shel- 
by.    Henry  Holt  &  Company.     311   pp. 

This  is  a  very  practical  book — it  might  almost 
be  called  a  manual — giving  definite  suggestions 
for  community  programs  in  reconstruction.  Mrs. 
Shelby  seeks  to  point  out  ways  in  which  the  forces 
and  organizations  that  were  built  up  to  help  win 
the  war  may  be  still  further  utilized  to  meet  the 
problems  that  are  now  upon  us.  Some  of  the 
chapter  headings  will  serve  to  indicate  the  spe- 
cific problems  toward  which  Mrs.  Shelby's  thought 
is  directed  in  this  volume:  "Find  the  Boys  Jobs!" 
"Forward  Reeducation !"  "Use  Community  Labor 
Boards!''  "Extend  Hospitality  and  Recreation!" 
"Fight    Disease!"    "Continue     Home     Planning!" 
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"Prevent  Evictions  and  Rent  Profiteering!" 
"Help  Returned  Soldiers  or  Their  Families!" 
"Americanize  America!"  Mrs.  Shelby  writes 
from  a  wide  experience  in  community  work  and 
close  touch  with  the  Councils  of  National   Defense. 

British  Labor  and  the  War.  Hv  Paul  V.  Kel- 
logg and  Arthur  Oleason.  Honi  &  Liveright. 
504  pp. 

Whatever  differences  there  may  be  between  the 
aims  of  American  organized  labor  and  those 
commonly  recognized  by  the  British  Labor  Move- 
ment, there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  value 
of  this  attempt  by  two  American  writers  to  inter- 
pret for  their  countrymen  the  reactions  of  British 
Labor  to  the  war.  Mr,  Kellogg  and  Mr.  CJlea- 
son  are  both  careful,  trained  observers,  and  they 
have  not  been  content  with  a  superficial  study  of 
conditions.  Their  book  contains  150  pages  of  im- 
portant documentary  material  in  the  form  of 
an   appendix. 

The  League  of  Nations  Covenant.  The 
Academy  of  Political  Science,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity.    154  pp. 

The  Covenanter.  By  William  H.  Taft, 
(jeorge  W.  ^^'ickersham,  A.  Lawrence  Lowell, 
Henry  Taft.     Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     188  pp. 

The  addresses  and  papers  presented  at  the 
National  Conference  of  the  Academy  of  Political 
Science  in  the  Cit\'  of  New  York  on  June  5,  1919, 
have  been  printed  in  convenient  form  for  gen- 
eral distribution.  Among  the  participants  in  the 
discussion  were  Senator  Key  Pittman,  Dwight  W. 
Morrow,  George  Wharton  Pepper,  George  W. 
Wickersham,  Abraham  L  Elkus,  and  ten  other 
leaders  of  public  opinion.  Further  exposition  of 
the  Covenant  is  contained  in  the  little  volume  en- 
titled, "'The  Covenanter,"  prepared  by  Ex-Presi- 
dent William  H.  Taft,  President  A.  Lawrence 
Lowell,  of  Harvard,  Mr.  George  W.  Wickersham, 
nnd  Mr.  Henry  W.  Taft. 

The   British   Revolution  and  the  American 

Democracy.       By      Norman      Angell.       B.      W. 

Huebsch.     319  pp. 

In  this  book  Mr.  Angell,  who  in  recent  years 
has  addressed  a  very  large  reading  public  in  this 


country  and  (}reat  Britain  on  international  topics, 
offers  an  interpretation  of  British  labor  programs, 
in  which  he  attempts  to  explaiti  "the  outstanding 
moral  forces  which  have  brought  thtjse  j)rograms 
into  being  and  with  whicii  the  world  will  have 
to  reckon  in  facing  its  problem  of  reconstruc- 
tion." The  author  does  not  look  upon  those  forces 
as  all  necessarily  beneficent;  indeed,  he  is  at 
pains  to  explain  why  he  regards  some  of  them  as 
particularly  datigerous  and  menacing.  In  fact, 
"what  is  attempted  in  these  pages  is  not  so  much 
advocacy  as  explanation."  Perhaps  it  is  needless 
to  say  in  this  connection  that  Mr.  Atigell  is  one 
of  those  who  believe  that  organized  labor  should 
make  use  of  political  means  for  carrying  out  its 
policies. 

The  Politics  of  Industry.  By  Glenn  Frank. 
The  Century  Company.     214  pp. 

An  attempt  to  catch  the  spirit  and  interpret  the 
mental  attitude  of  American  business  and  labor 
leaders  in  relation  to  the  social  and  industrial 
unrest  of  the  present  time. 

What  Is  America?  By  Edward  Alsworth 
Ross.     The  Century  Company.     159  pp. 

A  calm,  good-humored  analysis  of  modern 
America  in  some  of  its  fundamental,  social  and 
economic  aspects.  Dr.  Ross  explains  how  Ameri- 
can democracy  has  kept  us  through  all  the  years 
a  steady-going  nation,  and  why  he  believes  that 
we  shall  continue  to  be  just  that,  in  spite  of  the 
strain  that  has  been  produced  by  a  social  evolu- 
tion that  was  unforeseen  by  the  fathers. 

The  British  Empire  and  a  League  of  Peace, 
together  vi^ith  an  Analysis  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. By  George  Burton  Adams.  G.  P. 
Putnam's   Sons.     115   pp. 

Of  the  two  essays  contained  in  this  volume,  the 
first  points  out  the  practicability  of  a  common- 
Avealth  of  six  English-speaking  nations,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  present  British  Empire,  and  shows 
how  the  transformation  of  the  Empire  into  such 
a  commonwealth  would  make  easier  the  problem 
of  America's  joining  with  it  in  a  common  inter- 
national policy.  The  second  essay  shows  how  the 
principle  of  federal  government  has  worked  out 
in  practise. 


AMERICAN  HISTORY 


The  Passing  of  the  Frontier.  By  Emerson 
Hough.  New  Haven:  Yale  Universitv  Press. 
181    pp.     111. 

The  Age  of  Big  Business.  By  Burton  J. 
Hendrick.  New  Haven:  Yale  Universitv  Press. 
196    pp.     111. 

The  Boss  and  the  Machine.  By  Samuel  P. 
Orth.  New  Haven:  Yale  Universitv  Press.  203 
pp.     111. 

In  the  "Chronicles  of  America"  series  the  van- 
ished life  of  the  old  West  is  represented  in  Mr. 
Emerson  Hough's  volume,  "The  Passing  of  the 
Frontier."  From  the  standpoint  of  American  his- 
tory in  its  broader  aspects,  this  is  one  of  the  most 


important  of  all  the  "Chronicles."  Most  of  what 
we  are  accustomed  to  associate  in  our  thought 
with  characteristic  Americanism  is  related  more 
or  less  directly  to  the  frontier — a  word  that  no 
longer  has  a  concrete  meaning  in  our  present-day 
national  life.  Mr.  Hough  himself,  although  by  no 
means  an  old  man,  has  seen  in  his  ow^n  lifetime 
the  remarkable  transition  that  our  Great  West 
underwent  with  the  disappearance  of  the  last 
frontier.  He  has  personally  known  some  of  the 
hardy  plainsmen  and  trappers  who  helped  to 
make  the  pioneer  history  of  our  Western  common- 
wealths. His  story  of  the  cattle  trails,  the  mines, 
the  Indian  wars,  and  the  homesteaders  of  the  re- 
gion be3'ond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  as  thrilling 
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as  any  work  of  fiction.  Another  great  episode 
in  the  history  of  our  own  times  in  America  is 
chronicled  by  Burton  J.  Hendrick  in  "The  Ape 
of  Big  Business.''  This  volume  opens  with  a 
picture  of  industrial  America  at  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War,  describes  the  development  of  the  oil 
trust,  the  steel  trust,  the  telephone  corporation, 
public  utilities,  manufacturing  of  agricultural 
machinery,  and  finally,  the  democratization  of  the 
automobile.  Along  with  the  rise  to  power  of  the 
so-called  "captains  of  industry"  came  develop- 
ments in  American  politics  and  party  organiza- 
tion that  are  described  by  Mr.  Samuel  P.  Orth 
in  a  volume  of  the  "Chronicles"  entitled  "The  Boss 


and  the  Machine."  Mr.  Orth,  however,  goes  far 
back  of  the  Civil  War  in  his  search  for  the  origins 
of  bossism  in  our  politics.  In  New  York  State 
party  government  by  machine  is  traced  back  to 
Aaron  Burr,  De  Witt  Clinton,  Martin  Van  Buren, 
and  the  powerful  group  that  later  came  to  be 
known  as  the  "Albany  Regency."  A  separate 
chapter  in  Mr.  Orth's  book  is  devoted  to  Tam- 
many Hall,  and  the  "Lesser  Oligarchies"  of  Phila- 
delphia, St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  San  Francisco,  and 
other  American  cities,  are  described.  If  Mr. 
Orth  has  given  us  a  chronicle  of  what  many  of 
us  would  be  glad  to  forget,  it  cannot  fairly  be 
said  that  he  has  overstated  the  facts. 


THE  FAR  EAST 


Modern  Japan.  By  Amos  S.   Hershey  and  Su- 
sanne    W.    Hershey.     Indianapolis:     The     Bobbs- 
.Merrill  Company.     382  pp; 

A  much-needed  survey  of  Japan  as  it  is,  not 
as  its  friends  or  its  enemies  would  have  it  seem 
to  be,  is  the  result  of  considerable  study  and  ob- 
servation on  the  part  of  Prof.  A.  S.  Hershey,  of 
Indiana  L^niversity,  and  Mrs.  Hershey.  The  au- 
thors have  made  skilful  use  of  materials  gath- 
ered from  various  sources.  In  chapters  dealing 
with  industrial  and  economic  conditions,  poverty, 
and  social  evils  the  authors  have  not  hesitated  to 
call  a  spade  a  spade,  believing  that  before  such 
conditions  can  be  remedied  the  facts  must  be  fully 
known.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  not  neg- 
lected those  aspects  of  the  subject  that  give  fair 
ground  for  optimism. 

Japan  and  World  Peace.  By  K.  K.  Kawa- 
kami.     Macmillan.     196    pp. 

Probably  the  best  and  clearest  statement  in 
English  of  Japan's  present  international  position. 
Mr.  Kawakami  is  already  well  known  as  a  can- 
did critic  of  Japanese  national  policy.  At  the 
same  time  he  makes  a  vigorous  plea  for  a  more 
general  recognition  of  Japan's  position,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  race  problem  aid  its  rela- 
tion to  the  League  of  Nations.  He  presents  the 
Japanese  viewpoint  on  the  development  of  China, 
control  of  the  South  Pacific  Islands,  Siberian  in- 
tervention, and  the  effect  of  German  defeat  upon 
Japanese  politics.  He  makes  a  readable  and  in- 
teresting statement  of  Japan's  case  before  the 
world. 


The  Far  East  Unveiled.  By  Frederic  Cole- 
man.    Houghton,  Mifflin  Company.     304  pp. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  an  American  trav- 
eler of  much  experience  in  the  Orient.  His  ma- 
terial was  gathered  in  Japan,  China,  Manchuria, 
and  Korea  during  the  year  1916.  He  obtained 
the  views  of  the  President  of  China  and  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  China  and  Japan.  Much  of 
the  political  and  commercial  information  that  he 
gained  in  the  course  of  his  investigations  is  of 
peculiar  importance  to  America,  and  especially 
to  all  American  business  men  who  are  interested 
in  cultivating  trade  relations  with  the  Far  East. 
For  the  most  part,  he  refrains  from  the  expression 
of  his  own  opinions,  relating  merely  what  he  saw 
and  heard,  without  comment.  His  strictures  on 
Japanese  commercial  morality,  however,  are  quite 
in  line  with  those  of  Professor  Hershey. 

Self-Government  in  the  Philippines.  By 
Maximo  M.  Kalaw.  The  Century  Company. 
210  pp. 

This  book,  by  the  author  of  "The  Case  for  the 
Filipinos,"  sets  forth  in  a  summary  way  the  re- 
markable progress  made  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
since  the  American  occupation  began  twenty 
years  ago.  American  readers  will  be  specially 
interested  in  chapters  that  recount  the  develop- 
ment of  local  government,  the  adoption  of  the 
budget  system,  and  the  treatment  of  the  non- 
Christian  tribes.  It  is  a  record  of  which  America, 
as  the  "big  brother"  in  the  experiment,  may  well 
feel    proud. 


REFERENCE 


The  New  International  Year  Book  for  the 
Year  1918.  Editor,  Frank  Moore  Colby.  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Company.     790  pp.     111. 

Editors  of  almanacs  and  annuals  covering  the 
year  1918  have  had  a  peculiarly  difficult  task.  In 
that  year  the  Cireat  War  reached  its  climax  and 
its  conclusion,  so  far  as  actual  fighting  was  con- 
cerned. In  an}'  account  of  the  progress  of  hos- 
tilities during  that  year  much  documentary  ma- 
terial  had   to    be    included.     The     "International 


Year  Book,"  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Frank 
Moore  Colby,  contains  in  its  five  issues,  begin- 
ning with  1914,  perhaps  as  good  a  summary  of 
the  outstanding  developments  of  the  war  as  it  was 
possible  to  compile  while  the  conflict  was  still 
going  on.  The  final  volume  of  the  series  has  a 
fifty-six  page  special  article,  with  maps  and  il- 
lustrations, together  with  various  collateral  ref- 
erences. In  this,  as  in  other  features,  the  Year 
Book  has  proven  itself  a  reliable  and  convenient 
book  of  reference. 
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KING  ALBERT  OF  BELGIUM,  WHO  VISITS  AMERICA  IN  OCTOBER 

(Xo  official  guests  could  be  more  welcome  than  the  King  and  Queen  of  Belgium  and  the 
heir  to  the  throne.  We  are  glad  to  present  in  this  number  of  the  Review  especial  tributes 
to  the  King  from  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke  and  Dr.  Maurice  Francis  Egan,  ^vho,  as  American 
diplomats  representing  us  in  neighboring  countries  during  the  war  period,  have  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  noble  leadership  of  the  Belgian  King.  Mr.  Mark  Sullivan  also  contributes 
a  character  sketch  that  presents  the  King's  virile  personality.  Dr.  Lyman  P.  Powell 
*  writes  tduchingly  of  the  moral  power  and  leadership  of  Cardinal  Mercier,  the  Belgian 
prelate,  whose  arrival  preceded  that  of  the  King  and  Queen) 
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During     recent     weeks,     school 
In  the  '     boards  and  trustees  have  discov- 

Present  Crisis  ^^.^j    ^|^,^^   ^^^   j^jgj^    ^^^^   ^f   Jj^j^g 

has  depleted  the  ranks  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  be  hard 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  education  with  any- 
thing like  standard  efficiency.  The  average 
pay  of  trained  professional  teachers,  whether 
in  public  schools  or  in  colleges,  has  been  rela- 
tively too  small  for  many  years  past.  Recent 
increases  have  not  sufficed  to  meet  changed 
conditions  of  living.  In  New  York  City 
and  many  other  places,  the  aggregate  school 
budget  has  increased  perhaps  from  20  to  30 
per  cent. ;  but,  with  the  cost  of  living  ad- 
vanced from  50  to  100  per  cent.,  the  teach- 
ers are  probably  the  most  poorly  paid  this 
season  of  any  class  of  American  workers. 
Thousands  of  able  young  instructors  and 
professors  have  abandoned  the  schools  and 
colleges,  and  gone  into  business  pursuits; 
and  many  women  teachers  have  found  other 
occupations.  Colleges  have  been  making  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  to  find  means  with 
which  to  increase  the  salaries  of  their  corps 
of  instructors.  Harvard  University,  for  ex- 
ample, has  organized  a  campaign  for  an  im- 
mediate sum  of  $15,000,000  as  fresh  endow- 
ment, the  income  of  which  is  to  be  applied 
chiefly  to  an  increase  in  the  pay  of  teachers. 

„,  , .     ^      Temporarily  the  shortage  of  bet- 

Shakina  Our  ^  c  i  i-  11 

Schools       ter    teachers    tor   public    schools 
Out  of  Ruts   ^^.ji  ^^  ^^  ^^^  advantage  of  the 

untrained  and  immature,  especially  in  small 
towns  and  country  districts.  The  larger 
school  systems  will,  even  more  than  hereto- 
fore, offer  inducements  to  the  good  teachers 
from  the  country.  At  least,  school-keeping 
will  be  shaken  out  of  some  old  ruts.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  resulting  situation  may 
stimulate  the  movement  for  consolidating 
rural  schools,  and  for  the  adoption  of  a  de- 
liberate policy  on  the  part  of  State  govern- 
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ments  for  the  maintenance  of  rural  life. 
Country  children  should  be  as  well  instructed 
as  those  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities.  One 
of  the  results  of  the  shortage  of  teachers, 
furthermore,  may  be  the  revival  of  conscious 
and  deliberate  educational  effort  in  the  home. 
Where  the  school  teachers  are  young  girls 
without  professional  training,  who  engage 
in  the  work  as  a  temporary  makeshift,  it  is 
not  wise  to  rely  too  entirely  upon  schools  for 
educating  children.  A  sharp  distinction 
should  be  made  between  professional  teach- 
ers of  character,  experience  and  proved  suc- 
cess, and  those  of  the  casual  kind.  The  pro- 
fessional teacher  should  be  well  paid,  and 
should  be  restored  to  that  position  of  honor 
^nd  influence  in  the  community  that  belonged 
to  the  schoolmasters  of  an  earlier  day. 

T^   o  .    ,       While  there  is  much  to  be  said 

The  Schoolman    ,  .         .^         .  ,  .^ 

a«  Principal  lor  classincatioii  and  uniformity 
Citizen  -j^  ^^  arrangement  of  teachers* 
salaries,  there  are  also  many  considerations 
in  favor  of  the  recognition  and  reward  of 
individual  merit  in  teachers.  Classification 
and  systematic  promotion  seem  to  be  un- 
avoidable in  the  treatment  of  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  of  a  city.  The  systems  should, 
however,  be  so  devised  as  to  encourage  merit 
and  devotion,  and  to  secure  the  advancement 
of  the  best  teachers  in  contrast  with  a  uni- 
form promotion  on  the  sole  criterion  of 
seniority.  In  small  places  the  wise  and  en- 
thusiastic principal  of  a  village  school  or  a 
consolidated  country  school  ought  to  be  paid 
enough  to  keep  him  at  his  post  regardless 
of  rules  and  customs.  He  is,  or  should  be, 
the  foremost  citizen.  The  tendency  in  some 
cities  to  organize  teachers  on  the  trade- 
union  plan,  and  secure  local  charters  like  so 
many  groups  of  unionized  garment-workers 
or  cigar-makers,  is  not  likely  to  be  perma- 
nent. Apparently  the  sole  object  of  such 
unions  has  been   to  secure  salary  increases. 
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PRESIDENT     A.     LAWRENCE    LOWELL,     OF     HARVARD 

UNIX'ERSITY 

(Mr.  Lowell,  as  head  of  a  great  university,  is  in  the 
forefront  of  the  movement  for  placing  the  teaching 
profession  upon  a  more  liberal  basis  of  support  in 
order  that  our  higher  institutions  may  meet  the  demand 
for  training  leaders,   scholars,  and  professional  experts) 

But  the  history  of  the  teacher's 

Teaching  ,,.  .  .    •'  ,,  ,., 

Is  Not  a  calling  has  been  a  totally  dir- 
'^''"''*  ferent  one  from  that  of  working- 
men  employed  under  our  system  of  private 
capitalistic  industry.  If  the  schools  were  busi- 
ness ventures  run  by  proprietors  as  money- 
making  schemes,  the  teachers  might  well  be 
organized  for  collective  bargaining  as 
against  the  capitalists  who  were  making 
money  in  educational  ventures  and  under- 
takings. But  the  motive  and  the  function 
of  public  education  are  not  analogous  to 
those  of  private  industry.  The  great  object 
of  the  schools  is  to  preserve  and  to  improve 
what  is  best  in  our  complex  national  life 
and  civilization.  It  is  much  more  impor- 
tant for  society  as  a  whole  that  the  teaching 
profession  be  well  sustained  than  it  is  for 
any  of  the  individuals  who  happen  at  the 
moment  to  be  engaged  in  teaching.  If  teach- 
ers are  not  paid  decently  and  treated  well, 
their  profession  will  decline  rapidly,  and  we 
shall  have  poor  schools,  while  the  colleges 
will  lose  their  power  to  train  even  a  small 
proportion  of  the  leaders  of  thought  and 
action.  Trying  as  are  the  private  economic 
problems  of  most  of  the  members  of  the 
teaching  profession,  it  remains  true  that  in 
its  very  nature  the  work  of  the  teacher  must 
be  as  free  as  possible  from  persona!  consider- 


SUPERINTENDENT    WILLIAM    L.    ETTINGER,    OF    THE 
NEW    YORK    CITY    SCHOOLS 

(Dr.  Ettinger,  as  directing  head  of  the  largest  city 
school  system  of  the  country,  stands  conspicuous  in 
the  work  of  our  educational  leaders  for  keeping  the 
public   schools   abreast  of  the   needs   of  the   day) 

ations.  There  is  no  other  calling  that  re- 
quires such  constant  practice  of  unselfishness 
as  that  of  teaching  and  training  the  young. 

The  more  devoted  the  teacher  is 

A  Cailina  ,  .  111 

That  Needs    to  his  w^ork,  the  icss  Opportunity 
Support      j^g  j^^g  ^Q  gj^g  prudent  thought 

to  his  own  affairs.  For  that  very  reason  so- 
ciety will  best  serve  itself  b)'^  relieving  the 
teachers  from  private  anxiety.  The  emer- 
gencies of  the  w^ar  called  for  great  sacrifices 
as  exemplified  particularly  in  the  cheerful 
and  noble  service  rendered  by  the  five  mil- 
lion young  men  who  went  into  the  Army 
and  Nav^^  The  period  of  reconstruction 
following  the  war  is  also  one  of  public  diffi- 
culty and  danger,  and  our  teachers  of  all 
grades  and  classes  have  now  an  exceptional 
opportunity  for  useful  service.  Most  of 
them  know  something  of  history,  and  are 
students  of  current  affairs.  Their  calling, 
tends  to  make  them  open-minded,  receptive 
to  truth,  and  dispassionate  in  judgment. 
They  are  able  to  see  that  industry,  thrift, 
patience,  social  good-w^ill,  private  and  pub- 
lic honesty,  and  a  democracy  based  upon 
intelligence  and  virtue,  are  the  essential 
things  for  to-day.  They  know  how  to  direct 
the  thinking  of  the  rising  generation  and  to 
point  out  the  path  of  safe  progress.    Those 
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good  teachers  who  decide  to  make  the  best  lice   fcjrcc,   he    renounces   the   point   of   view 

of  their  personal  perplexities,  and  stick  to  the  of  tlie  worker  in  private   industry,   and   ac- 

business  of  instructing  the  young,  are  entitled  cepts   tlie   wholly   different   status   of   ',    per- 

to   the  especial    regard   and   support   of   par-  niancnt      public      official      who      represents 

ents  and  of  society  at  large.      Meanwhile,  in  govcrnnicntal    authority.       Elective    officers 

each  community,  there  should  be  ciiforts  made  like    governors    and    mayors    come    and    go; 

to  ascertain  the  facts  about  the  teachers  in  but   policemen    and    firemen    and    the   better 

the  schools  in  order  that  the  instructors  of  class    of    persons    engaged    in    teaching,    in 

the  young  may  not  have   to  bear  an  undue  sanitary  work  and  in  certain  other  forms  of 

share  of  hardship  in  this  period  of  economic  public  service,  are  carefully  protected  against 

readjustment  that  is  relatively  so  favorable  arbitrary  dismissal  and  are  trained  to  recog- 

for  unionized  wage-earners,  and  so  unfavor-  nize  the  responsible  nature  of  their  callings, 

able  for  the  salaried  classes,  especially  those  They  may  indeed  resign  as  individuals  from 

engaged  in  public  work,  like  teachers,  clergy-  time  to  time;  but  their  moral  obligation  not 

men,     firemen,     policemen,     and     post-office  to  endanger  the  public  well-being  by  strikes 

employees.  is  not  greatly  different   from   the  obligation 

of  soldiers.     It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  lead- 
There  ought  to  be  kept  clearly  ers  of  organized   labor  who  have  generally 
Public        in  mind  the  various  points  of  dis-  been    clear    thinkers    in    matters    involving 
Empioi/ment   i-jn^tion  between  public  employ-  points  of  principle  should  not  have  insisted 
ees  and  workers  in  private  industries  carried  upon  refusing  to  bring  public  employees  like 
on  for  profit.     In  ordinary  industry  the  law  those  of  the  post-office,   firemen,   policemen, 
of  supply  and  demand  is  always  in  operation,  and  teachers  into  affiliation  with  the  unions 
Unions  are  formed  among  the  workers,  and  of  workmen  employed  in  private  capitalistic 
agreements   are   entered   into   from   time   to  industry.     This   new   tendency   to   unionize 
time  with  employers  in  order  that  this  so-  public  employees  is  hurtful  to  organized  la- 
called  law  of  supply  and  demand  may  not  •  bor  on  the  one  hand,   and   is  not  beneficial 
work   too   harshly   and   unequally;   but   the  to  public  servants  on  the  other  hand, 
principles   of   competition   are   not   thus   set 

aside.     They  are  merely  regulated  in   their  ,        In    this    discussion    we    are    nol 

working  by  such  devices  as   collective  bar-  poUce        referring     to     wage-workers    in 

gaining,  periodic  agreements  and  arbitration.  stnhs       mechanical     trades,     transporta- 

In   public  employment  the  conditions  hith-  tion,  and  the  like,  who  may  happen  at  one 

erto  have  been  quite  different,  and  it  is  es-  time  to  be  in  public  employment  and  at  an- 

sential  that  the  dis'tinctions  be  kept  clear  for  other  tirne  in  private  emplo^^ment ;  but  are 

the  future.     The  public  schools  of  a  city  or  discussing  the  callings  that  are   responsible, 

a  State  ought  not  to  be  subject  to  a  strike  of  permanent    and    professionalized,    and    that 

teachers   for  higher  pay.     The  health  of  a  are  remunerated  on  a  systematic  salary  basis 

community — as    regards    infectious    diseases,  and  not  on  the  day-wage  basis.     Boston  last 

for  example — ought  not  to  be  endangered  by  month  was  the  scene  of  a  police  strike  that 

a  strike  of  sanitary  inspectors,  health-board  came  as  an  object-lesson  to  the  entire  coun- 

employees,    ambulance-drivers,    and    hospital  try.     The  higher  authorities   for   a   day  or 

workers    in    general.     The    public    duty    of  two  seemed  unequal  to  the  task  of  keeping 

vigilance  on  the  part  of  firemen,   to  whom  order,  and  there  was  widespread  looting  and 

has  been  entrusted  the  protection  of  life  and  petty  criminality  chiefly  on  the  part  of  gangs 

property,  cannot  be  set  aside  in  favor  of  the  of  hoodlums  and  irresponsible  boys.     Mayor 

private  duty  of  firemen  to  provide  for  their  Peters  and  Governor  Coolidge  soon  asserted 

families.     The   protection   of   a   great   com-  themselves,    however,    and    ample    bodies   of 

munity  against  crime  and  disorder  is  a  sa-  state  troops  were  available  for  the  restora- 

cred  trust  imposed  upon  police  departments  tion  of  order.     The  policemen  did  not  strike 

that     have     been     trained     and     developed  to  enforce  any  particular  demand  as  to  wages 

through  several  generations.  or  conditions.    Their  wholly  improper  action 

was  in  assertion  of  what   they  regarded   as 

^^^^        A  policeman  in  a  large  commu-  their  right  to  form  a  union  that  should  be  af- 

PoUcemen,     nity  IS  Certainly  the  most  indis-  filiated  with  the  ordinary  trade  unions  in  the 

pensable  of   all   public  servants.  local  branch  of  the  American  Federation  of 

When  the  young  candidate  passes  the  exam-  Labor.     They  had  been  led  along  false  lines 

inations  and  secures  appointment  to  the  po-  of  reasoning  to  a  shocking  error  in  conduct. 
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©  Underwood  &  Underwood 

MAYOR  ANDREW  J.  PETERS,  OF  BOSTON,  IN  CONFER- 
ENCE WITH  POLICE  COMMISSIONER  CURTIS  DURING 
RIOTS  FOLLOWING  THE  STRIKE  OF  THE  CITY's  POLICE 


The  Point 

at 

Issue 


Contrar}^  to  the  mandate  of 
Police  Commissioner  Curtis,  a 
great  majority  of  the  Boston 
policemen  had  formed  such  a  union  and  had 
entered  into  relations  with  the  Federation. 
Commissioner  Curtis  had  suspended  nine- 
teen policemen  as  officers  of  the  union  or  as 
leaders  in  the  movement.  The  strike  of  the 
policemen  was  on  behalf  of  the  nineteen 
suspended  men.  Nothing  that  we  have  said 
in  this  discussion  should  be  construed  as 
denying  that  the  policemen  of  Boston  have 
a  right  to  form  an  association,  or  even  a  right 
to  become  affiliated  with  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.  We  do  not  know  pre- 
cisely the  points  of  law  and  fact  which  were 
regarded  by  Commissioner  Curtis  as  justi- 
fying his  attitude  toward  the  policemen's 
union  and  his  action  in  suspending  nineteen 
police  officers.  In  order  to  be  effective,  a 
police  force  must  have  esprit  de  corps  and 
must  recognize  the  orders  of  superior  offi- 
cers. But  this  very  fact  makes  it  all  the 
more  requisite  that  a  police  commissioner 
exercise  his  authority  with  reason  and  good 
judgment.  It  is  well  to  assume  that  police- 
men of  Boston  were  not  wholly  lacking  in  a 


sense  of  public  duty.  They  put  themselves  in 
the  wrong  by  striking;  but  perhaps  the  police 
commissioner  had  been  unwise  in  the  steps 
he  had  taken  which  led  to  the  predicament. 
Perhaps  the  crisis  could  have  been  avoided 
by  a  different  policy. 

Policemen  ^^  '^f  ^^^^^  enough,  however,  that 
Should  Strut  policemen  ought  not  to  strike. 
u  ic  n  y  jj^  ^^^  opinion  it  is  also  clear 
that  bodies  of  public  officials  ought  not  to  be 
brought  into  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  A  part  of  the  duty  of  a  policeman  is 
to  represent  the  general  public  in  the  main- 
tenance of  order  in  times  when  there  are 
strikes,  lockouts  and  disorders  in  private  in- 
dustry. It  is  quite  as  inappropriate  for  the 
policeman  to  be  affiliated  with  trade  union- 
ism as  for  the  judges  to  form  a  union  and 
become  affiliated  with  employers'  associa- 
tions. The  judges  must  be  impartial  ser- 
vants of  law  and  justice.  The  policemen 
also  must  uphold  law  and  order,  and  ought 
not  to  have  group  connections  with  other 
distinct  bodies  which  are  actually  at  this 
time  on  strike  or  are  threatening  such  action. 
Thus,  for  all  the  policemen  of  Pittsburgh 
and  neighboring  cities  to  be  solidly  unionized 
and  affiliated  with  the  steel  workers  at  the 
ver>'  moment  when,  last  month,  a  steel 
strike  was  imminent,  would  have  been 
wholly  contrary  to  sound  public  policy,  and 
would  have  left  the  general  community 
bereft  of  that  confidence  in  its  own  agencies 
for  security  that  it  has  a  right  to  depend 
upon.  Thus  it  seems  clear  that  organized 
labor,  in  accepting  these  bodies  of  public 
officials,  is  showing  a  tendency  to  over-reach 
itself  and  is  adding  to  itself  elements  of 
weakness  rather  than  of  strength.  As  for 
the  groups  of  officials  themselves,  they  are 
sacrificing  something  of  the  dignity  and 
value  of  their  own  public  status  by  empha- 
sizing unduly  their  private  demands  and 
relationships. 

There  seems  to  be  no  safe  kind 

The  Remedy         ,  ...  , 

is  in  or  compromise  with  an  actual 
society-e  /'°'"/«niutiny  of  sworn  officers  or  ser- 
vants of  the  law,  in  the  face  of  public  duty. 
Sailors  may  have  bitter  grievances,  and  sol- 
diers may  be  the  victims  of  t>Tanny  on  the 
part  of  their  superiors ;  but  mutinies  cannot 
be  safely  encouraged  or  condoned.  It  fol- 
lows, however,  that  those  whose  tyranny  has 
provoked  soldiers  or  sailors  or  policemen  to 
mutiny  should  be  severely  dealt  with,  and 
that  grievances  should  be  remedied.    Police- 
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men   should    be   exceedingly   well   paid    and 
very  highly  trained.     As  society  grows  more 
complex,   the  policeman's  work  requires  in- 
creasing  intelligence,    and   high   qualities  of 
personal  character  and  of  sound  judgment. 
The    policeman    is    not    merely    a    negative 
force,  but  a  positive  agency  for  well-being  in 
crowded  communities.     His  position  should 
be  made  so   desirable   that   there  would   be 
lively   competition   among   young   men   who 
had  made  good  records  in  the  Army  to  be- 
come members  of  the  police  force  in  their 
own  communities.    The  permanence  of  these 
positions,  and  the  respect  and  honor  due  to 
valuable  public  service,  ought  to  be  accepted 
by  every  policeman  as  a  part  of  his  current 
reward.     He  cannot  expect  his  salary  to  rise 
instantly  with  changes  in  the  cost  of  living, 
but  he  is  entitled  to  a  most  considerate  hear- 
ing when  changed  conditions  suddenly  ren- 
der his  pay  very  insufficient,  as  in  the  pres- 
ent year.     Treat  public  servants  well  and 
require  a  high  order  of  talent  and  service: 
such  is  the  remedy.     Since  the  Boston  situa- 
tion was  so  full  of  object  lessons  for  hun- 
dreds of  other  American  cities,  it  was  great- 
ly to  be  desired  that  it  should  be  cleared  up 
in  a  w^ay  that  lessened  rather  than  increased 
the  danger  of  like  troubles  elsewhere.     The 
authority    of    the    State    of    Massachusetts 
could  not  be  arbitrated;  but  the  State  could 
afford  to  be  magnanimous,  w^hen  public  au- 
thority   was    unconditionally    acknowledged. 


In    these    labor    matters    manv 

A  Caution  ^ .  111  •  j     j       •'/• 

to  the        connicts     could     be     avoided     it 
Masterful!    ^j^gj.^  -yvere  more  patience,  and  a 

more  generous  effort  to  understand  the  op- 
posing side  before  crossing  the  Rubicon  of 
belligerenc}'".  Every  phase  of  economic  un- 
rest at  the  present  time  demands  open- 
mindedness  and  frank  discussion.  In  times 
past,  the  managers  of  productive  capital  have 
in  many  cases  been  justly  condemned  for 
their  treatment  of  labor  and  their  disregard 
of  the  long-suffering  public.  Tlie  war 
created  a  vast  labor  scarcity,  and  unionism 
seized  its  chance  to  make  enormous  gains. 
Organized  labor  is  now  in  the  saddle;  and 
its  leadership  will  inevitably  have  to  face  the 
verdicts  of  public  opinion,  in  its  turn.  It 
will  be  well  for  all  classes,  including  the 
labor  groups,  if  it  is  agreed  that  we  are  to 
have  something  better  than  "Soviet"  man- 
agement of  public  affairs,  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  fields  of  public  employ- 
ment ar^  to  be  kept  independent,  and  out- 
side of  the  play  of  competitive  economic 
forces.  Let  the  new  masters  of  the  situation 
be  cautious.  After  a  few  days  of  the  Boston 
Strike,  it  became  evident  that  the  proposed 
general  strike  of  telephone  operators,  street 
railroad  men,  and  other  unionized  bodies  in 
sympathy  w^ith  the  police  would  be  such  a 
reckless  mistake  as  to  discredit  and  harm 
the  cause  of  organized  labor  in  the  tyts  of 
the  whole  country. 
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HON.    CALVIN    COOLIDGE,   GO\^RNOR   OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 

(^fr.  Coolidge,  who  had  previously  been  Lieutenant 
Governor,  was  elected  on  the  Republican  ticket  last 
year  and  succeeded  Governor  McCall  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year) 


Public 


Already  a  strong  reaction 
Ownership  against  increasing  the  functions 
Checkea  Q^  Government  has  set  in  by 
reason  of  unwise  and  arbitrary  attitudes  on 
the  part  of  organized  workers.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  the  public  to  have  continuous  opera- 
tion of  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  and  of 
railways  and  local  transit  systems.  But  the 
readiness  of  employes  engaged  in  these  ser- 
vices to  menace  the  public  welfare  by  strikes, 
has  wholly  destroyed  the  influence  of  these 
same  organized  workers  in  their  demand  for 
permanent  Government  ownership  and 
operation.  Until  it  is  distinctly  understood 
that  public  officials  and  employes  will  not 
resort  to  the  methods  of  trades  unions  in 
ordinary  industry,  there  will  be  no  favorable 
response  to  arguments  in  favor  of  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  public  utilities.  These 
questions  are  not  to  be  dealt  with  by  menaces 
on  one  side  or  on  the  other,  but  by  careful 
thought  and  discussion.  American  working- 
men,  far  from  being  public  enemies,  are  the 
very  backbone  of  the  nation's  life;  and  their 
children  are  the  hope  of  its  future.  Every 
good  citizen  desires  to  see  prosperity  diffused 
and  labor  well  rewarded.  Historically 
speaking,  the  trade  union  movement  has  con- 


tributed to  the  general  welfare,  just  as  pro- 
duction through  the  agency  of  great  masses 
of  capital  has  furnished  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery and  has  given  the  country  that 
abundance  which  has  made  possible  the  pres- 
ent improved  standards  of  living.  The 
danger  lies  now,  when  organized  labor  is  so 
powerful,  in  the  attempt  to  gain  desired 
objects  by  the  sheer  use  of  the  power  due  to 
exceptional  conditions,  rather  than  by  tem- 
jDerate  and  prudent  methods. 


The 


Undoubtedly  President  Wil- 
President'a  son's  attitude  in  August  had 
/nffuence  ^^^^  influence  with  labor  lead- 
ers. A  great  railroad  strike  that  was  im- 
pending was  successfully  averted.  It  was 
plain  that  a  fresh  increase  in  the  wages  of 
class  A  must  increase  the  cost  of  some  com- 
modity essential  to  classes  B,  C,  and  D,  and 
that  the  time  had  come  for  calling  a  halt  and 
trying  to  stabilize  conditions.  Food  costs 
being  most  serious  for  the  average  family, 
the  Army's  surplus  supply  of  canned  goods, 
bacon  and  so  on  was  sold  to  civilians  at 
reasonable  prices,  and  attention  was  diverted 
to  the  practices  of  a  few  traders  who  were 
demanding  excessive  profits.  President  Wil- 
son urged  labor  leaders  to  restrain  strike 
movements,  and  arranged  for  a  conference 
representing  labor,  employers  and  the  public 
to  be  held  at  Washington  early  in  October. 
Meanwhile,  transportation  strikes  in  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  were  settled  by  granting 
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(This  group  of  labor  leaders  has  been  considering  situations  of  a  more  critical  nature  and  serious  kind  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  American  labor  movement.  In  the  front  row,  left  to  right,  are  Daniel  J.  Tobin, 
treasurer  of  the  Federation;  Samuel  Gompers,  president;  Frank  Morrison,  secretary;  and  Matthew  Woll.  vice- 
president.  In  the  back  row  are  Thomas  A.  Rickert,  Frank  Duffy,  James  Duncan,  and  Joseph  F.  Valentine — all 
four  of   whom   are   vice-presidents   of   the   organization) 


half  of  the  wage  increases  demanded,  with 
an  agreement  to  negotiate  or  arbitrate  re- 
garding the  remaining  half. 

Shall  "Steel"  '^^^    Steel    industr}^   has    hereto- 
Be  fore    in    the    main    succeeded. in 

Unionized         it  -^i        -^  i 

dealmg  with  its  own  workers 
without  the  intervention  of  outside  organ- 
izations ;  while  the  labor  leaders  have  long 
been  determined  to  unionize  steel  as  thor- 
oughly as  they  have  unionized  coal  produc- 
tion or  railroads.  It  is  held  by  the  heads  of 
the  steel  companies,  like  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  that  wages  in  the  steel 
industry  have  more  than  kept  pace  with  the 
Increase  in  the  cost  of  living;  and  that  the 
great  majority  of  their  employes  have  not  de- 
sired to  come  under  a  strictly  unionized 
regime.  But  this  is  a  question  which  the 
labor  leaders  on  the  one  hand  and  the  steel 
magnates  on  the  other  were  evidently 
destined  to  put  to  the  test  of  practical  ex- 
periment.    Judge  E.  H.  Gary,  as  Chairman 


of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  and  director  of 
its  general  policies,  had  been  politely  de- 
clining, for  some  weeks  past,  to  -meet  for 
personal  discussion  the  labor  leaders  who 
were  seeking  to  bring  about  a  recognition  of 
a  group  of  unions,  some  twenty-four  in  num- 
ber, corresponding  to  different  kinds  of 
work  performed  by  the  employes  of  the  cor- 
poration. Failing  to  obtain  President  Wil- 
son's specific  promise  to  support  their  de- 
mand for  a  conference  with  Judge  Gary, 
these  leaders  on  September  9th  called  a  strike 
in  the  steel  industry  to  take  effect  on  the  22d. 
There  were  wide  differences  of  assertion  and 
of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
union  movement  had  penetrated  the  ranks  of 
the  workers  for  the  great  steel  companies. 
The  outside  public  was  bound  to  be  some- 
what influenced  by  the  fact  that  the  strike 
leaders  impatiently  waived  aside  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  earnest  request  that  they  de- 
fer action  until  after  his  October  conference. 
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THE  PRESIDENT   WITH    MRS.   WILSON,  ON   TOUR  IN   THE  WEST 


The  Presidert  ^^^  Urgent  plea   for  tbe   Presi- 
andthe       dent's   intervention   In   the   steel 

Treaty  •  i 

controversy  came  at  a  time  when 
Air.  Wilson  felt  himself  entitled  to  concen- 
trate his  energies  upon  what  he  regarded  as 
a  task  paramount  to  all  others.  He  was  in 
the  West,  traveling  rapidly  from  one  place 
to  another,  expounding  the  principles  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  peace  treaty,  and 
tr\Ing  to  arouse  an  active  public  sentiment 
In  favor  of  ratification.  Undoubtedly  the 
debate  in  the  Senate  had  produced  some  de- 
gree of  popular  bewilderment.  The  Re- 
publican Senators  had  aroused  themselves  to 
an  Increasing  hostillt}'  of  mind  against  cer- 
tain arrangements  in  the  great  compact  of 
Versailles,  so  that  the  main  outlines  of  the 
treaty  had  disappeared  from  view.  The 
military  -powers  of  Europe  had  become  a 
menace  largely  by  reason  of  their  imperial 
forms  of  governments,  which  had  been  allied 
with  the  methods  and  objects  of  militarism. 
Those  governments  do  not  exist  any  longer, 
and  the  League  of  Nations  is  to  be  an  associa- 
tion of  the  countries  which  have  popular 
governments.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  kind  of  public  opinion  which  prevents 
the  L^nlted  States  from  being  a  menace  to 
CaFiada,  or  to  any  other  country',  will  gain 
Increasing  control  of  European  govern- 
ments. It  is  not  likely,  for  instance,  that  the 
people  of  England  will  permit  their  gov- 
ernment to  menace  the  liberties  of  any  other 
country  whatsoever.  On  the  contrary,  we 
have  ample  evidence  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment is  in  many  parts  of  the  world  pro- 
tecting backward  peoples  in  the  growth  of 
real    freedom.      Under   the  new   conditions. 


the  League  can  help,  and  it 
Is  entitled  to  our  support. 

,„„;„„,.  o^.  The     return     of 

America  8  Part    /^  ■, 

Must  be       General      Persh- 

Continued        •  i      i 

mg,  and  the  pa- 
rade of  the  First  Division, 
with  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  at  its  head  in  New 
York  on  September  10, 
brought  freshly  to  mind  the 
amazing  episode  of  Ameri- 
ca's military  Intervention  in 
Europe.  Cardinal  Mercier, 
the  great  hero  of  Belgium, 
who  witnessed  that  parade, 
declared  that  the  American 
Army  had  won  the  war  and 
saved  the  liberties  of  Europe. 
It  is  no  longer  a  question  then 
of  our  becoming  involved  in  trans-oceanic 
affairs.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  inconceivable 
that  we  can  ever  again  become  as  deeply  in- 
volved as  we  have  been  during  the  past  three 
f'ears.  The  speeches  of  some  of  the  Senators 
read  strangely,  as  If  they  were  unaware  of 
what  had  been  happening.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible that  we  should  have  sacrificed  so 
much  to  win  a  victory  without  having  any 
subsequent  sense  of  responsibility  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  freedom  and  justice. 
As  it  happens,  there  is  practically  no  dis- 
cussion of  the  terms  of  peace  as  they  relate 
to  Germany.  The  controversy  turns  alto- 
gether upon  exact  provisions  In  the  organiza- 
tion and  working  plans  of  the  so-called 
League  of  Nations.  The  Senatorial  critics 
of  the  scheme  wish  to  protect  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  demand  that  America  keep  her 
own  sovereignty  in  such  domestic  questions 
as  immigration  and  tariffs,  and  especially  in- 
sist that  America  must  not  send  armies  and 
navies  to  help  enforce  peace  in  distant  parts 
of  the  world  at  the  behest  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  without  controlling  action  at  the 
time  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

„     „  ,    ^,    As  regards  these  matters,  Presi- 

Hoiv  Valuable  ^  ' 

Are  the  dent  Wilson  declares  that  they 
xcep  ons  ^^^  already  adequately  dealt 
with  In  the  treaty  itself.  He  assures  the 
countr\^  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  oc- 
casion for  making  exceptions  as  to  these 
points,  because  they  are  already  covered.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  entirely  sufficient  for 
the  Senate  to  adopt  a  memorandum  of  inter- 
pretation as  to  these  matters,  based  upon  the 
President's   assurances.     There  seems  to  be 
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A  MEETING  OF  THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

(From  left  to  right  around  the  table  are  Senators  George  H.  Moses,  of  New  Hampshire;  Hiram  Johnson, 
of  California;  Warren  G.  Harding,  of  Ohio;  Albert  B.  Fall,  of  New  Mexico;  Frank  B.  Brandegee,  of  Con- 
necticut; Porter  J.  McCumber,  of  North  Dakota;  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts  (chairman);  Gilbert 
M.    Hitchcock,    of   Nebraska;    Claude   A.    Swanson,    of    Virginia;  and  K^  Pittman,  of  Nevada) 


some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  method 
by  which  the  United  States  could  honorably 
withdraw  from  the  League,  unless  explicit 
action  were  taken  at  this  time.  Upon  this 
point  undoubtedly  the  Senate  could  adopt  a 
memorandum  expressing  its  convictions,  and 
President  Wilson  could  recommend  to  the 
Peace  Conference — which  is  still  in  session 
— that  it  amend  or  modify  the  treaty  in  this 
particular. 


British 


There  has  arisen  in  the  Senate 
Influence  in    a    Strong    objection    to    the    ad- 

the  League  •     •  r    ^u  ^        m 

mission  01  the  great  seli-govern- 
ing  British  dominions  to  separate  representa- 
tion in  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. The  essential  interests  of  the 
Canadian  people  in  the  maintenance  of 
world  peace  are  more  nearly  identical  with 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  than  are  those  of  any  other  country. 
In  our  judgment  it  would  be  a  distinct  mis- 
fortune to  the  United  States  to  exclude  great 
political  entities  like  Canada,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  from  direct  representation  in 
the  Assembly  of  the  League.  The  argu- 
ments in  the  Senate  seem  to  be  based  upon 
some  theory  of  rivalry  between  the  British 
Empire  and  the  United  States.  American 
sentiment  should  repudiate  that  theory  once 
for  all.    We  cannot  too  warmly  welcome  the 


statesmen  of  South  Africa,  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia as  participants  in  the  work  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  Their  presence  there 
will  be  wholly  to  our  advantage. 

Future  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  difficult  thing  to 
Amendments  formulate  the  great  treaty  of 
Versailles,  and  doubtless  the  ex- 
perience of  the  future  years  will  show  that 
many  mistakes  were  made ;  but  we  are  quite 
frank  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  our 
Senators  have  not  shown  us  very  much  that 
is  vitally  w^rong.  Mr.  Root,  Mr.  Taft  and 
Mr.  Hughes,  as  wise  and  judicious  Republi- 
can leaders,  made  some  suggestions  in  the 
late  w^inter  or  early  spring  that  were  heeded 
at  Paris,  and  that  to  some  extent  at  least 
were  actually  embodied  in  the  existing 
treaty.  If  the  document  w^ere  ratified  as  it 
stands,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  seek  modifi- 
cations from  time  to  time  in  the  future.  The 
League  of  Nations  is  simply  an  arrange- 
ment for  organizing  the  governments  of  the 
world  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
evils  and  dangers  of  militarism,  for  the  per- 
fection of  international  law,  and  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  justice  among  the  nations  and 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  weaker  peo- 
ples. This  part  of  the  treaty  is  the  tentative 
framework  of  a  w^orld  constitution.  It  can 
be  amended  from  time  to  time  just  as  our 
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Federal  Constitution  has  been  amended.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  our  .Constitution 
was  adopted  upon  the  implied  understanding 
that  a  series  of  amendments  would  soon  be 
adopted  to  meet  the  demands  of  certain 
States.  Such  amendments,  it  will  be  borne 
in  mind,  followed  ver}^  promptly  after  the 
Constitution  went  into  effect. 


Th*  Treaty 


On   September    10th   the   Senate 
Now  Under    Committee    on     Foreign     Rela- 

Final  Debate      •  ljiuo  ,1.         tj 

tions,  headed  by  Senator  Lodge, 
of  Massachusetts,  which  had  been  devoting 
weeks  of  study  to  the  treaty,  reported  the 
document  to  the  full  Senate.  The  Republi- 
can majority  of  this  Committee,  with  the 
exception  of  Senator  McCumber  of  North 
Dakota,  had  agreed  in  recommending  the 
ratifica'tion  of  the  treaty  with  certain  reser- 
vations and  amendments.  A  minorit\^  report 
signed  by  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
Committee  with  one  exception  was  presented 
by  Mr.  Hitchcock  of  Nebraska,  this  report 
favoring  the  adoption  of  the  treaty  exactly 
as  presented  by  President  Wilson.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  debate  has  o^ten  seemed 
to  be  partisan  and  acrimonious,  although  we 
do  not  believe  that  any  one  of  the  Senators 
has  been  consciously  influenced  by  any 
motive  except  that  of  patriotic  duty.  The 
precise  form  of  this  treat}''  doubtless  will 
have  some  influence  and  effect  upon  the 
course  of  history- ;  but  there  will  be  many 
other  factors  in  the  shaping  of  events.  Re- 
publican Senators  are  right  in,  their  de- 
mands that  we  know,  insofar  as  possible, 
what  commitments  we  are  making  under  the 
solemn  formalities  of  the  treaty.  Generally 
speaking,  agreements  that  limit  freedom  of 
action  under  contingencies  that  have  not  yet 
arisen  are  to  be  avoided.  The  American 
people  must  determine  from  time  to  time  in 
the  future  what  is  to  be  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  their  participation  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

.  We    believe    that    this   is   under- 

Influence  stood  m  Europe,  but  some  of  the 
Senators  would  like  to  have  it 
stated  more  explicitly.  As  for  the  peoples 
of  the  old  world,  they  undoubtedly  desire 
the  friendship  of  America,  and  the  aid  of  this 
country  for  safeguarding  the  world  against 
future  war.  All  this  may  be  true,  while 
much  else  is  true  at  the  same  time.  Thus, 
Mr.  Simonds,  in  an  exceedingly  able  dis- 
cussion of  the  situation  in  Eastern  Europe 
in  the  present  number  of  the  Review,  shows 


us  how  hard  it  is  to  secure  final  adjustments, 
and  how  angry  each  European  countr}'  be- 
comes if  its  own  ambitions  are  thwarted 
through  the  influence  of  the  dominant  group 
in  the  Peace  Conference.  Mr.  Simonds  thus 
shows  that  the  United  States  has  become 
successively  unpopular  in  a  number  of 
European  countries,  because  of  the  disinter- 
ested endeavor  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of 
boundary  disputes  upon  permanent  principles. 
Obviously,  it  would  have  been  much  easier 
for  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  American  delega- 
tion to  side-step  these  boundary  controversies 
altogether ;  but,  as  it  happened,  the  Ameri- 
cans were  in  a  disinterested  position,  and 
their  services  on  boundary  commissions  were 
for  that  very  reason  insisted  upon.  Surely 
Americans  could  have  had  no  motive  in  dis- 
appointing the  Italians  in  a  detail  like  the 
control  of  Fiume  or  points  on  the  Dalmatian 
coast  of  the  Adriatic.  But  the  United 
States,  having  participated  in  the  war,  was 
obliged  to  take  part  in  the  Peace  Conference 
that  followed ;  and,  just  as  our  agency  in 
the  ending  of  the  war  had  been  conclusive, 
so  our  participation  in  the  Peace  Conference 
was  bound  to  be  conspicuous  and  vital. 

Victor  a  ^^^  have  expressed  the  opinion 
Continuing  without  hesitation  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  would  have  been 
better  advised  if  he  had  insisted  upon  having 
the  services  at  Paris  of  Republican  statesmen 
of  the  type  of  Messrs.  Root,  Taft  and 
Hughes ;  and  we  are  still  of  opinion  that 
many  members  of  the  Senate  should  have 
been  urged  to  spend  a  considerable  time 
abroad  in  close  contact  with  the  situations 
out  of  which  the  peace  treaty  has  been 
evolved.  But  there  is  ample  evidence  for  the 
view  that  America's  effort  and  influence 
were  creditably  used  in  the  arduous  effort  to 
shape  the  peace  treaty,  even  as  they  had  been 
nobly  and  unselfishly  used  in  the  crisis  of 
the  war.  It  is  probable  that  the  final  action 
of  the  Senate  may  be  deferred  until  the  end 
of  October.  It  would  be  unfair  to  Senators 
to  deny  that  the  Republican  debate  has  upon 
the  whole  been  very  able  as  well  as  patriotic, 
although  it  has  not  seemed  to  us  to  have  a 
true  sense  of  proportion  and  to  have  unduly 
emphasized  some  details  while  failing  to 
recognize  that  the  treaty  as  a  whole  lies  in 
the  necessary  line  of  that  cooperation  which 
was  involved  in  the  victory  over  Germany. 
The  victory  itself  w^as  on  behalf  of  the 
rights  of  peoples  great  and  small,  to  be  pro- 
tected against  military  conquest.     The  vie- 
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tory  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  event,  but  not  merely  of  Asia,  but  of  the  entire  world, 
as  a  continuing  condition.  International  When  they  overcome  their  national  faults 
peace  must  henceforth  be  the  object  of  and  do  justice  to  themselves  as  a  great  peo- 
active  organization  and  constant  vigilance.  pie,  they  will  not  only  dictate  to  Japan  re- 
garding Shantung,  but  they  will  recover  all 
Whatever  may  be  thought  re-  their  provinces  and  ports  that  are  now  un- 
japan.and  garding  the  relations  of  Japan  der  foreign  control,  and  do  so  upon  their 
^"'"^  and  China,  it  does  not  seem  own  terms.  Meanwhile,  the  Japanese  have 
likely  that  any  valuable  interest  would  be  accomplished  marvels  under  great  difficulties, 
served  by  a  vote  in  the  United  States  Senate  and  they  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  the 
to  amend  the  Peace  Treaty  insofar  as  it  re-  American  friendship  that  they  have  long  en- 
lates  to  Japan's  claims  in  the  Province  of  joyed.  Quarreling  with  Japan  is  not  the 
Shantung.  The  Japanese  people  have  much  true  way  to  help  China.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
more  at  stake  in  the  proper  treatment  of  then,  that  the  Senate  will  not  attempt  to  ad- 
China  than  has  any  other  nation.  China,  just  the  Shantung  question  by  voting  to 
on  her  part,  can  derive  better  practical  aid  amend  the  treaty, 
from  Japan  than  from  any  country  of  Eu- 
rope or  America.  The  Japanese  have  openly  dim  ^^  ^°^  ^^^  delay  in  ratification, 
agreed  that  the  Province  of  Shantung,  which  in  it  is  well  to  be  reminded  that 
was  rescued  from  the  Germans,  will  be  Europe  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^  leading  powers  in 
promptly  restored  to  the  Chinese.  No  evi-  the  making  of  the  treaty.  Great  Britain  alone 
dence  has  been  brought  forward  in  the  Sen-  had  last  month  completed  the  formalities  of 
ate  to  show  that  it  would  not  be  distinctly  accepting  the  document.  France,  Italy,  and 
beneficial  to  China  to  have  Japanese  partici-  Japan,  like  the  United  States,  had  not  yet 
pation  in  the  economic  development  of  the  proclaimed  formal  ratification.  The  Presi- 
Shantung  Province.  Japan  has  evidently  dent  had  submitted  the  treaty  to  the  Senate 
made  mistakes  in  her  ambition  to  acquire  a  on  July  10,  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
dominant  influence  in  China;  but  we  must  Relations  had  reported  it  back  for  adoption 


remember  that  Japan  has 
had  xtry  bad  examples  fur- 
nished her  by  at  least  three 
great  European  powers,  in 
their  past  aggressions  upon 
Chinese  territory.  Her 
mistakes  are  to  be  viewed 
somewhat  leniently,  in  the 
light  of  their  high-handed 
proceedings. 


China's 
Future 


The  important 
thing  for  China 
is  to  win  the 
respect  of  the  world  by  es- 
tablishing a  strong  and  ca- 
pable government  and  giv- 
ing it  loyal  support.  China 
is  not  to  obtain  her  full 
and  ultimate  rights  by  vir- 
tue of  any  championship  in 
the  United  States  Senate. 
If  the  Chinese  would  but 
try  as  hard  as  the  Japanese 
to  make  national  progress, 
and  to  secure  unity  and 
strength  in  government 
councils,  they  would  soon 
become  the  foremost  power, 


with  suggested  amend- 
ments after  exactly  two 
months  of  consideration. 
The  end  of  the  third  month 
ought  to  bring  final  action. 
Under  the  circumstances 
this  would  not  be  taking 
undue  time,  although  it  is 
not  yet  clear  to  the  country 
that  the  continuance  of  dis- 
cussion has  accomplished 
anything  specific.  Ger- 
many is  hoping  the  Senate 
will  destrov  Allied  unitv. 


Turmoil 
A  broad 


THE   DISMOUNTED    MINE 

**Be    careful!      It    still    might    go    off!" 

From   Notenkraker    (Amsterdam) 


If  we  are  find- 
ing the  prob- 
lems of  econ- 
omic readjustment  rather 
serious  in  the  United  States, 
we  may  understand  some- 
thing of  the  course  of  af- 
fairs- in  Europe  by  think- 
ing of  conditions  there  as 
more  chaotic  than  our  own. 
Thus  labor  troubles  in 
England  are  far  more  in- 
tense and  disturbing  than 
in  the  United  States.    The 
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A    TWO-EDGED    SWORD 

(When   the  agitator   strikes   against   society   he   gener- 
ally hits  the  workers  the  hardest) 

From    Karikaturen    (Christiania) 


demand  in  this  country  on  the  part  of 
labor  unions  for  the  nationalization  of 
railroads  seems  but  a  faint  echo  of  the 
attitude  of  English  labor  toward  a  like  pro- 
posal. Trade  unionism  as  a  whole  in  Great 
Britain  is  supporting  the  miners  in  their  de- 
mand for  the  nationalization  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry, and  it  is  quite  possible  that  unless  this 
demand  is  heeded  by  Parliament  the  unions 
may  attempt  to  enforce  it  by  bringing  about 
a  general  strike,  with  a  tie-up  of  railroads 
and  the  stoppage  of  industry  at  large.  Great 
Britain  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  con- 
trolled and  most  orderly  of  all  countries; 
and  the  unrest  that  prevails  in  British  poli- 
tics and  industry  is  little  more  than  normal 
when  compared  w^ith  social  ferments  in  some 
other  parts  of  Europe.  Thus,  it  would  be 
much  more  agreeable  for  a  visitor  just  now 
to  sojourn  in  England  or  Scotland  than  in 
Silesia.  The  Peace  Conference  refers  the 
destiny  of  Upper  Silesia  to  a  vote  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  Silesian  coal  mines  are  re- 
garded as  essential  to  the  running  of  the 
German  railroads.  The  mine  workers  are 
mostly  Poles.  The  conflict  between  Poland 
and  Germany  at  that  point  is  acute,  on  both 
industrial  and  political  grounds.  The  plebis- 
cite will  be  taken  under  the  auspices  of 
Allied  troops,  including  two  American  regi- 
ments. It  is  not  going  to  be  easy  to  estab- 
lish peaceful  republics  on  the  ruins  of  the 
great  military  empires.  The  processes  of 
adjustment  will  require  a  good  deal  of  time. 


^    ,  .  ,  V     ,  With  the  great  scene  when  the 

Austria  8  Trtaty  ,^  ,    ,  •  i         i 

Signed  at  Lrcrman  delegates  signed  the 
peace  treaty  in  the  presence  of 
the  representatives  of  more  than  twenty 
Allied  countries,  the  world's  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  Peace  Conference  reached  its 
climax ;  and  it  is  not  strange  that  there  has 
been  less  attention  paid  to  the  protracted 
negotiations  which  have  at  last  ended  in  the 
signing  of  the  peace  treaty  with  Austria. 
The  document  was  presented  to  the  Aus- 
trian delegation  headed  by  Dr.  Karl  Renner, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  present  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment, on  September  2d.  The  National 
Assembly  at  Vienna  four  days  later,  on 
September  6th,  by  a  vote  of  97  to  23,  author- 
ized the  acceptance  of  the  document  and  in- 
structed Dr.  Renner  to  sign.  The  German 
Nationalists  in  the  Assembly  voted  against 
the  treaty,  declaring  that  it  was  founded  on 
brute  force  and  that  it  compelled  four  mil- 
lion Germans,  living  in  provinces  now  de- 
tached, to  come  under  foreign  rule.  This 
German  party  also  declared  that  ultimate 
union  betw^een  Austria  and  Germany  is  an 
absolute  necessity.  Dr.  Renner  returned 
promptly  to  France  and  hurried  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  ceremony  of  sign- 
ing, which  took  place  at  St.  Germain  on  the 
10th.      Dr.    Renner   alone   faced   the   Peace 


THE  ONE  THAT   PAYS 

The  Waiter:  "Y-Your  bill,  sir!"      .    ,     ,    ,     , 
The   Patron    (strike  fomcntcr):    "Bill?     I   don  t  pay 
no  bills.     That's  this  chap's  job— 'and   it   over  to   'iml 
From   The  Passing  Show   (London) 
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^.    ^  ,    The    situation    in  southeastern 

The  Fragments   y^  .  ,  .  i     i    •  i 

of  an         iLurope    IS    subject  to    kaleido- 

scopic  changes,   and  there  is  no 


A  SCENE  IN  THE  OLD  ST.  GERMAIN  CHATEAU.  CLEMENCEAU  ADDRESSING  THE  AUSTRIAN  DELEGATES 

Conference  and  signed  the  document  on  be-  of  Japan.  All  the  Allies  signed  except  the 
half  of  his  country,  now  reduced  to  the  rank  Rumanians  and  the  Serbians  ( Jugo-Slavs), 
of  a  third  rate  power.  He  showed  good  whose  governments  were  opposed  to  the 
temper  and  a  somewhat  pathetic  desire  for  clause  guaranteeing  the  protection  of  minori- 
kindliness  and  good-will  among  nations  as  ties  in  the  provinces  acquired  by  Rumania, 
well  as  for  peace.  Mr.  Frank  Polk,  our  Jugo-Slavia  and  other  beneficiaries  of  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  who  has  taken  treaty.  They  will  probably  sign  later. 
Mr.  Lansing's  place  in  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence, was  the  first  signer  for  the  Allies,  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Henry  White  and  Gen.  Bliss. 
Mr.  Balfour  signed  with  a  group  of  British 
representatives;  Premier  Clemenceau  headed  prospect  of  an  immediate  settling  down 
the  French  signers;  Sgr.  Tittoni  led  the  Mr.  Simonds  gives  us  in  this  number  a  de- 
Italian  delegation,  and  Viscount  Chinda  that      scription   of   the   swiftly   moving   picture    in 

which  Rumania  has  been 
taking  the  most  conspicuous 
part.  Distributing  the  do- 
mains that  were  once  ruled 
by  the  Hapsburgs  from  the 
joint  capitals  of  Vienna 
and  Budapest,  has  not 
merely  taxed  the  ingenuity 
of  the  map  makers  at  Paris, 
but  has  had  to  undergo  the 
more  critical  ordeal  of 
practical  application  in  the 
regions  concerned.  Ru- 
mania has  been  given  large 
territories  once  belonging 
to  Hungary,  but  is  not 
satisfied.  Furthermore,  the 
©  Press  Illustrating  Service  Ruminians    resent    the    in- 

THE  ANCIENT  CHATEAU  AT  ST.  GERMAIN-EN-LAUE.  WHERE  THE  AUSTRIAN  '.  i     U      V      '     T 

PEACE  TREATY  WAS  NEGOTIATED  AND  SIGNED  Struction  Ot   tne   raris   K^on- 
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cussion  of  this  complicated  subject  Is  now  in 
its  earlier  rather  than  its  later  stages. 


Greece 

and 

Bulgaria 


(g)  Harris  &  Ewing,  Washington 

HON.    FRANK  L.   POLK,    OF   THE    STATE   DEPARTMENT 
(Who  is   Mr.   Lansing's  successor   as  head  of  our   dele- 
gation  at  the   Peace    Conference) 

ference  regarding  the  equitable  treatment  of 
minorities.  The  Rumanian  march  to  the 
capital  of  Hungary  was  in  defiance  of  the 
Conference  at  Paris.  IVIr.  Hoover,  as  head 
of  the  International  Food  Commission,  was 
trjlng  to  overcome  famine  conditions  in  the 
southeast,  and  he  denounced  so  sharplj'  the 
Rumanian  raid  upon  Hungary  that  notice 
had  to  be  taken  of  his  criticisms.  A  Haps- 
burg  scion,  the  Archduke  Joseph,  had,  with 
alleged  Rumanian  connivance,  been  estab- 
lished in  place  of  Bela  Kun  as  head  of  the 
Hungarian  Government.  IVIr.  Hoover's  at- 
titude resulted,  however,  In  changing  that 
situation.  It  was  reported  on  September 
11th  that  the  Bratiano  IVIinistry  ha'd  prob- 
ably been  upset  in  Rumania,  where  the 
Premier's  general  defiance  of  the  Paris  Con- 
ference had  been  about  as  reckless  as  the 
Carranza  regime  in  Mexico,  though  more 
diplomatic.  The  southeastern  complications 
involve  the  future  of  Greece  and  Bulgaria 
somewhat  vitally;  and  Serbia,  now  merged 
In  Jugo-Slavia,  Is  also  concerned.  It  will  be 
hard  to  secure  complete  acquiescence  In  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  which  has  been  submitted 
to  Austria  and  Hungary  in  liquidation  of  tlie 
old    empire.      It   would    seem"  that   the    dis- 


The  separate  Bulgarian  peace 
treaty  was  in  its  last  stages  of 
negotiation  at  Paris  In  the  early 
part  of  September.  The  American  delega- 
tion had  been  more  considerate  of  the 
claims  of  Bulgaria  than  had  other  lead- 
ing members  of  the  Peace  Conference.  It 
was  felt  by  the  Americans  that  it  would 
be  best  for  all  concerned  In  the  future  to 
allow  Bulgaria  an  outlet  on  the  Aegean 
Sea.  It  seemed  likely  that  the  port 
of  Dedeagatch  would  be  made  free  under 
international  protection,  thus  giving  the  Bul- 
garians an  outlet  by  means  of  the  railroad 
which  terminates  at  that  Thraclan  harbor. 
Undoubtedly,  the  American  people  are  in 
great  sympathy  w^ith  the  aspirations  of 
Premier  Venlzelos  and  the  Greeks.  What- 
ever may  be  the  temporary  plans  for  the 
Government  of  Constantinople,  It  Is  not  im- 
probable that  the  Greeks  will  ultimately  be 
placed  in  authority  over  a  city  which  is  not 
only  Greek  In  the  historical  sense,  but  which 
to-day  has   a  very  large   Greek   population. 

,„.  . ,  T      How  the  Armenians  are  to  be 

What  la  To  i  i  i  •  i 

Become  of  protected,  and  what  is  to  be- 
Turkey?  come  of  Turkey,  remain  un- 
settled problems,  and  Europe  is  keenly  de- 
sirous of  knowing  to  what  extent  the  United 
States  may  be  willing  to  assume  responsi- 
bility for  order  and  good  government  in  at 
least  the  Armenian  part  of  Asia  Minor.  At 
thp  present  moment  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  Is  no  large  sentiment  In  the  United 
States  that  actively  supports  the  proposal 
that  our  Government  should  accept  man- 
dates for  any  part  of  Turkey.  It  happens 
that  four  or  five  European  powers  have 
definitely  determined  to  assume  control  of 
parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire  which  they  de- 
sire to  retain  as  their  own  spheres ;  and  their 
proposal  for  America  Is  that  our  Govern- 
ment should  regulate  other  parts,  especially 
Armenia,  which  for  one  reason  or  another 
it  w^ould  not  be  convenient  for  these  Euro- 
pean countries  to  manage.  It  Is  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  assumed  that  such  proposals 
are  sinister,  or  imperialistic  in  any  bad  sense. 
The  British  regime  in  Palestine  and  Meso- 
potamia is  wholly  praiseworthy ;  and  doubt- 
less the  French  In  Syria  would  provide  an 
excellent  administration  with  justice  to  all 
racial  and  religious  elements.  The  Greeks 
have  strong  claim  to  a  considerable  part  of 
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Asia  Minor,  and  Italy  is  not  to  be  re- 
proached for  desiring  to  administer  and  de- 
velop a  designated  region.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  strong  argument  might  be  made  for 
preserving  the  unity  of  Turkey  and  pro- 
viding a  general  administration,  under  the 
direct  auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
with  subsidiary  governments  for  different 
parts  of  Turkey  in  which  British,  French, 
Greek  and  Italian  interests  would  have  full 
recognition. 

^^  p  ^1^       In  the  work  of  the  Peace  Con- 

and  ference  for  the  settlement  of  the 

oover     j^ff^ij-g    Qf    southeastern    Europe 

and  the  adjustment  of  Balkan  boundaries 
Mr.  Frank  Polk  is  the  new  head  of  the 
American  delegation  at  Paris.  He  has 
already  taken  so  prominent  a  part  that  he 
has  become  one  of  the  leading  figures  in  the 
business  of  the  Conference  as  it  has  turned 
to  the  completion  of  peace  negotiations  with 
Germany's  former  allies  and  partners,  in 
that  great  Mittel-europa  project  which  fell 
to  pieces  with  Bulgaria's  defection  and 
Austria's  surrender  last  year.  No  American 
could  better  represent  the  spirit  of  this  coun- 
try's good-will,  and  its  disinterested  desire 
for  just  and  permanent  solutions,  than  Mr. 
Polk*  Another  American  who  has  of  late 
been  prominent  in  the  press  of  Eastern 
Europe  is  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  who  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  in  the  middle  of 
September,  having  brought  to  a  conclusion 
his  five  years  of  intense  work  for  the  relief 
of  suffering  in  war-devastated  and  famished 
regions.  From  the  North  Sea  to  the  Bos- 
phorus,  his  administrative  genius  is  recog- 
nized and  he  has  done  much  to  enhance  the 
good  repute  of  this  country  abroad.  Mr. 
Hoover's  first  great  international  task  was 
that  of  organizing  and  carrying  on  Belgian 
relief  before  the  United  States  had  entered 
the  war.  As  American  Food  Administrator 
in  1917  and  1918,  his  name  was  familiar 
in  every  household.  Since  the  armistice  he 
has  managed  food  export  and  distribution 
on  an  enormous  scale.  It  is  fitting  that  he 
and  Mr.  Whitlock  should  be.  in  America 
at  the  time  of  the  brief  visit  of  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Belgium. 

^^^  On  other  pages  in  this  number 

Kino  of  of  the  Review  w^e  are  publish- 

* "'"'"  ing    well    expressed    tributes    to 

the    two    great    leaders   of    Belgium    in    her 

period  of  trial,   King  Albert  and   Cardinal 

Mercier.  It  was  the  attack  upon  Belgium 

Oct.  2 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 

MR.   HERBERT   HOOVER 

(Who   has    returned    to   this    country,    having   ended    his 
work  as  head   of  the  world's   food  commission) 

in  the  summer  of  1914  that  decided  the 
course  of  the  British  Government  and  that 
fixed  the  sentiment  of  the  American  people 
as  to  the  moral  issues  involved  in  the  great 
war.  Throughout  the  conflict  the  King  and 
Queen  set  the  example  of  unselfish  and  un- 
tiring service  while  showing  unfailing  quali- 
ties of  firm  leadership.  In  visiting  the 
United  States,  King  Albert  returns  to  a 
country  which,  in  his  earlier  days,  was  for 
some  time  his  home,  and  which  gave  him  a 
part  of  his  broad  training  for  subsequent 
public  life.  He  will  receive  formal  honors 
as  the  guest  of  the  President  at  Washing- 
ton, but  he  will  also  enjoy  the  informal  and 
democratic  greeting  of  the  American  people 
who  are  unanimous  in  their  regard  for  him 
and  in  their  desire  thai:  Belgium  should  be 
wholly  restored  and  amply  protected  hence- 
forth. The  visit  of  King  Albert  is  to  be 
brief  because  of  necessary  public  business  in 
Belgium.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  to  be 
a  general  election  this  Fall,  while  on  the 
other  hand  there  is  now  being  recruited  in 
Germany  a  great  army  of  w^orkmen  who  are 
about  to  take  part  in  the  rebuilding  of  places 
that  German  explosives  had  destroyed.  The 
details  of  this  necessary  work  cannot  ht 
otherwise  than  trying  and  painful  in  many 
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ways,  and  it  will  take  almost  as  much  cour- 
age to  live  through  the  next  five  years  of  re- 
adjustment as  during  the  period  of  war. 


The 


At  least  King  Albert's  beautiful 
Changed  Face  Capital,  Brussels.  requires  no  re- 
urope  construction ;  and  concentration 
upon  the  effort  to  repair  the  places  that  suf- 
fered most  will  soon  show  results.  Grad- 
ually Belgium's  intense  life  of  industry  will 
be  revived,  though  the  human  loss  can  nevei 
be  made  up.  Many  a  European  city,  mean- 
while, must  face  greatly  altered  prospects, 
with  the  shifting  of  political  scenes  and  the 
changing  of  economic  tides.  Thus,  the 
population  of  St.  Petersburg  is  only  a  frac- 
tion of  what  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war;  and  the  magnificence  of  Vienna  must 
seem  a  mockery  in  view  of  the  shrinkage  of 
that  capital  in  European  rank.  The  Hun- 
garians had  made  Budapest  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  progressive  cities  in  the  world, 
and  they  are  not  likely  to  permit  its  collapse, 
or  its  serious  decline  in  commercial  impor- 
tance; but  its  further  progress  must  be  re- 
tarded for  a  long  time  to  come.  In  short, 
the  face  of  Europe  is  destined  to  be  marvel- 
ously  changed  by  the  war,  even  where  no 
devastation  was  wrought.  As  Europeans 
look  forward  to  the  resumption  of  trade  and 
the  recover}'  of  some  portion  of  their  accus- 
tomed prosperity,  they  are  counting  quite 
largely  upon  the  spendings  of  countless 
American  visitors  whose  curiosity  to  see  the 
changed  Europe  is  regarded  as  a  source  of 
future  wealth  that  will  yield  large  returns 
for    many    years.       The     Americp.n     ships, 


about  which  Mr.  Knappen  writes  so  in- 
structively in  this  number  of  the  Review, 
will  help  to  transport  the  hosts  of  expected 
American  visitors,  while  also  helping  many 
European  families  to  find  homes  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic. 

,^,.„  It   is   reported   that  several  mll- 

Germans    Will    ..  ^^     '^  ..  y        rr     -    ^\ 

Seek  New  lion  Germans  are  listed  omcially 
as  desiring  to  emigrate,  and  that 
the  entire  movement  will  be  under  govern- 
ment management.  It  is  understood  that  the 
South  American  countries  will  be  the  desti- 
nation of  a  majority  of  these  emigrants  and 
that  many  wmU  seek  to  enter  Mexico.  Ger- 
man population  had  grown  rapidly,  and 
Germany's  increasing  foreign  trade  had 
given  employment  at  home  to  hosts  of  people 
whose  livelihood  was  gained  in  the  making 
of  articles  for  export.  With  the  falling  off 
of  German  trade,  there  must  be  some  outlet 
for  surplus  population.  On  the  economic 
side,  Germany's  chief  anxiety  at  present 
seems  to  be  due  to  the  danger  of  a  shortage 
of  coal  and  other  raw  materials. 

The  New       ^^  August,  after  several  months 
German       of  debate,  the  German  National 

Constitution       \  ui  j       ..    j 

Assembly  adopted  a  permanent 
form  of  constitution  for  the  Empire 
(Reich).  .  The  first  part  of  the  document 
defines  the  German  Reich  as  a  federal  re- 
public, and  fixes  the  relations  between  the 
larger  entity  and  the  several  states.  The 
central  government  is  given  not  only  the 
usual  authority  as  to  foreign  affairs,  de- 
fense,  coinage   and   currency,   customs,  posts 
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and  telegraphs,  and  so  on,  but  it  also  has 
jurisdiction  in  respect  to  a  wide  sphere  of 
social  life  that  leaves  the  individual  states 
in  a  very  subordinate  place.  These  states 
are  to  have  popular  governments  like  the 
members  of  our  own  union,  but  with  a  less 
degree  of  sovereignty.  The  President  is  to 
be  chosen  by  the  whole  German  people  for 
the  term  of  seven  years.  The  President's 
position  is  much  more  important  than  in 
France,  and  is  more  like  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can President.  There  is  to  be  a  Chancellor 
as  head  of  the  Cabinet,  whose  office  is  less 
commanding  than  that  of  the  French  or 
British  Prime  Ministers.  There  will  be 
an  Imperial  Council  with  at  least  one  rep- 
resentative from  each  state,  Prussia  not  be- 
ing permitted  to  have  more  than  two-fifths 
of  the  total  number.  The  Reichstag  is  re- 
stored as  the  popular  legislative  branch, 
with  the  Imperial  Council  as  an  Upper 
House.  The  second  part  of  the  Constitution 
contains  such  guarantees  of  individual  and 
social  liberty  as  have  place  in  our  constitu- 
tions, as  so-called  "bills  of  rights."  Politi- 
cal equality  of  men  and  women  is  provided, 
and  entire  freedom  of  conscience  and  wor- 
ship. There  must  be  eight  years  of  universal 
school  attendance,  and  pupils  must  attend 
advanced  schools  until  eighteen  years  old. 
Councils  are  created  for  industries,  and  em- 
ployes are  to  have  a  voice  in  decisions.     If 


Germany  had  adopted  this  free  constitution 
half  a  dozen  years  ago,  there  could  have  been 
no  general  w^ar  in  Europe,  and  immeasurable 
suffering  would  have  been  averted. 

News  from  Russia  continues  to 

Fragments       ,  ,.  i    i      /n-  t^ 

of  News      be  contradictorv  and  baiiimg.    It 
From  Russia    j^     gratifying  '  to     know     that 

American  troops  are  not  to  be  obliged  to 
spend  another  Arctic  winter  on  the  borders 
of  the  White  Sea.  In  England,  as  in 
America,  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  for 
the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Russia  could 
not  be  resisted,  and  it  is  said  that  all  British 
troops  are  now  to  be  sent  home  from  Arch- 
angel, although  this  may  expose  the  anti- 
Bolshevist  population  of  Northern  Russia  to 
serious  danger.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Allies  will  continue  to  supply  the  anti-Bol- 
shevists with  munitions.  Our  Ambassador 
to  Japan,  Mr.  Morris,  a  few  weeks  ago  re- 
ported, after  a  visit  to  Admiral  Kolchak, 
that  this  dictator  is  upon  the  whole  the  best 
man  for  present  leadership  in  Siberia,  al- 
though short  of  military  supplies  and  with- 
out a  w^ell-organized  civil  administration.  It 
seems  likely  that  the  Kolchak  regime  will 
meet  its  conclusive  test  within  a  few  weeks 
at  most.  Its  new  fighting  line  is  reported  as 
being  about  200  miles  west  of  Omsk.  Mean- 
while the  Japanese  have  not  been  withdraw- 
ing their  forces  from  Siberia,  and  it  was  re- 
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ported    last    month    that    Admiral    Kolchak      the  time  of  a  school  year,  commg  at  about 
was, negotiating  for  Japanese  military  assist-      the   end   of   the   average   high-school   course, 


ance  on  a  considerable  scale.  The  Bolshe- 
vists were  also  occupied  last  month  with 
fighting  the  Poles  on  the  River  Dvina ;  and, 
along  with  contradictor}'  news  about  Kol- 
chak's  advance,  there  was  a  seemingly  au- 
thentic report  that  General  Denikin,  the  anti- 
Bolshevist  leader  in  the  southwest  of 
Russia,  had  captured  the  Qity  of  Kiev.  This 
seems  to  bring  Denikin  into  cooperation 
with  General  Petlura,  the  Ukrainian  leader, 
who  is  also  fighting  the  Bolshevists.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  fragments  of  news,  when 
patched  together,  seem  rather  unfavorable 
for  the  Bolshevists.  Their  propaganda  work 
in  Germany  and  Hungar^^  has  collapsed,  and 
ft  is  possible  that  their  rule  in  Russia  may  be 
nearing  its  end.  Yet  their  own  news  sers'ice 
keeps  us  guessing. 


We  have  more  than  once  com- 

Traininq  for  . 

National         mcntecl 
Service 


upon  England's  new 
education  act,  under  which  every 
boy  and  girl  is  to  be  fitted  for  an  intelligent 
place  in  the  community,  with  instruction 
continuing  until  the  verge  of  manhood  and      training  millions  of  boys  for  their  responsi- 


and  at  about  the  beginning  of  the  average  col- 
lege course.  On  the  educational  side.  Mr. 
Erskine  would  make  the  work  in  every  sense 
the  full  equivalent  of  the  freshman  year  at 
college,  while  giving  the  student  a  physical 
development  and  habits  of  application  far 
superior  to  anything  obtainable  in  other 
ways.  After  such  a  year  of  training,  young 
Americans  would  be  well  fitted  either  to 
proceed  with  college  and  professional  studies, 
or  to  take  up  practical  work. 

From  the  ^^^^^^^  Leonard  Wood,  last 
Military  month,  bcfore  the  Senate  Mili- 
anapoin  ^^^^  Aftairs  Committee,  advo- 
cated universal  military  training  for  a  period 
of  approximately  six  months,  and  undoubt- 
edly he  would  find  it  easy  to  adapt  his  pro- 
gram to  that  of  Professor  Erskine.  The 
War  Department  and  the  present  military 
authorities  favor  the  maintenance  of  a  very 
large  standing  army,  while  General  Wood 
advocates  a  much  smaller  army,  with  re- 
latively large  investments  in  the  business  of 


womanhood.  Ger- 
many now  makes  uni- 
versal education  a 
constitutional  require- 
ment. We  are  pub- 
lishing in  this  number 
(beginning  on  page 
304)  a  most  timely 
article  from  Professor 
John  Erskine  regard- 
ing the  kind  of  train- 
ing that  ought  hence- 
forth to  be  given  in 
the  United  States,  so 
that  the  rising  gen- 
eration may  be  fitted 
alike  for  peace  and 
for  war.  Professor 
Erskine's  experience 
in  directing  the  edu- 
cational work  of  our 
army  abroad  has  given 
him  a  point  of  view 
that  should  be  widely 
studied.  He  advocates 
the  use  of  our  canton- 
ments for  a  period  of 
compulsory'  training 
imder  militan'  disci- 
pline that  would  oc- 
cupy    approximately 
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GENERAL     LEONWRD      A.      WOOD      WITH      PRESIDENT 

LOWELL    OF    H.\RVARD,    AS    SEEN    AT    A    REVIEW    OF 

THE   HARVARD  REGIMENT   LAST  YEAR 


bilities  as  good  citi- 
zens and  defenders  of 
the  country.  With  all 
the  mistakes  and  ex- 
cessive expenditures 
due  to  the  speed  with 
which  the  country 
made  itself  the  fore- 
most of  militar\'  pow- 
ers, we  have  reason  to 
be  gratified  with  the 
results  insofar  as  the 
young  men  of  the 
country-  have  been 
trained  for  the  years 
that  lie  immediately 
before  us.  If  an 
emergent'  should 
arise  at  any  time 
within  ten  years,  we 
could  at  once  organ- 
ize an  army  of  several 
million  men,  made  up 
largely  of  those 
trained  in  the  period 
from  1916  to  1920. 
We  need  military 
supplies  and  methods 
by  which  to  keep  such 
new  agencies  as  avia- 
tion   abreast    of    the 
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@  Paul  Thompson 

GENERAL  PERSHING  LEADING  THE  NEW  YORK  PARADE  OF  THE  FIRST  DIVISION.  ON  ITS  RETURN  FROM  SERVICE 

IN  FRANCE  AND  GERMANY  LAST  MONTH 


times.  Meanwhile,  a  system  of  training  for 
citizen  duty,  which  should  include  military 
service,  police  work,  fire-fighting,  and  so  on, 
should  be  provided  for  the  annual  crop  of 
eighteen-year-olds  who  cannot  safely  be  neg- 
lected.    It  would  be  a  wise  investment. 

The  w^elcome   accorded   General 

General  -r>        i   •  i   •  i 

Pershing's     rershmg     on     his     return     last 

Reception  .1  •„  „j  ^u       • 

month  was  sincere  and  enthusi- 
astic. It  was  attended  with  many  expres- 
sions of  appreciation  from  foreign  authori- 
ties as  well  as  from  Pershing's  fellow 
Citizens.  If  some  other  general  had  been 
sent  abroad  to  be  the  Chief  Commander  of 
our  forces,  he  might  have  done  as  well  as 
Pershing,  but  no  military  critic  has  arisen 
to  argue  that  someone  else  would  have  done 
better.  He  seemed  to  rise  in  an  adequate 
way  to  the  ever  increasing  responsibilities  of 
his  task.  The  New  York  parade  was  highly 
impressive,  and  the  dignity  and  modesty 
w^ith  which  Pershing  in  the  first  days  of  his 
return  met  plaudits  and  compliments  on  all 
hands,  fully  sustained  the  hopes  of  the  coun- 
try that  he  would  measure  up  to  the  high 
personal  standards  of  our  foremost  military 
heroes  of  the  past.  Appearing  before  a  great 
mass  of  discharged  soldiers  in  New  York 
under  the  auspices  of  the  new  society  called 


the  American  Legion,  General  Pershing 
w^arned  the  boys  to  keep  the  organization 
out  of  politics.  It  was  pleasant  to  note  that 
no  attempt  was  made  to  give  the  General's 
return  a  partisan  bearing,  or  his  welcome  a 
political  suggestion.  The  year  1920  will 
shape  its  own  political  situations. 

On  September  2  the  bill  for  re- 
The  Cummins  organizing:  the  affairs  and  opera- 

R  ail  road  Bill       .  *=  .    ^-  .,  ^ 

tions  of  the  railroads  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  by  the  sub-committee 
(of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee) 
which  has  \^een  engaged  for  some  months  in 
drafting  the  measure.  It  is  known  as  the 
Cummins  bill  because  Senator  Albert  B. 
Cummins  of  Iowa  is  chairman  of  the  draft- 
ing committee.  The  bill  provides  for  great- 
ly increased  powers  for  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission ;  for  supervision  and  con- 
trol of  rates,  wages,  operation  and  financing 
by  the  Government,  for  regional  consolida- 
tions of  the  country's  railroads  into  from 
twenty  to  thirty-five  different  systems,  and 
for  the  termination  of  Government  adminis- 
tration and  the  return  of  the  roads  to  their 
private  owners  on  the  last  day  of  the  month 
in  which  the  bill  goes  into  effect.  The 
measure  represents  the  Senate  Committee's 
best  judgment  as  to  the  solution  of  the  all- 
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important  railroad  problem,  after  hearing  a 
half  hundred  different  proposals,  including 
the  radical  "Plumb  Plan."  which,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  important  in- 
fluence on  Senator  Cummms'  program. 

The  salient  features  of  the  meas- 

Important  %  .    .  c  r     ' 

Features  UTC  are  the  provisions  tor  nxmg 
ofth»Bin  ^^agps  jjpij  rates,  participation  of 
the  employees  in  control,  the  limitation  of 
the  investors'  profits,  and  the  prohibition  of 
strikes  and  lockouts.  It  creates  a  Committee 
of  Wages  and  Working  Conditions,  com- 
posed of  four  representatives  of  labor  and 
four  representatives  of  the  railway  compa- 
nies: a  majority  vote  to  decide.  If  the  wage 
committee  is  evenly  divided  on  any  question, 
it  is  referred  to  a  new  body  provided  by  the 
Cummins  bill,  a  railway  transportation 
board,  made  up  of  five  members  appointed 
by  the  President,  whose  decision  is  to  be 
final.  With  this  Governmental  control  of 
wages  and  labor's  participation  in  fixing  them 
provided  for  strikes  and  lockouts  are  abso- 
lutely prohibited.  Labor  and  the  Govern- 
ment are  also  to  have  a  voice  in  the  general 
operations  of  the  railway  properties,  through 
the  presence  on  the  board  of  directors  of  each 
corporation  of  two  members  chosen  from  the 
classified  employees  and  two  directors  rep- 
resenting the  Government. 

One  of  the  important  differences 

Limitation  ^  .     .  ,  , 

0/7  or    opinion     among    those    who 

Profits  \^2i.\t  been  constructing  new 
plans  for  railway  operation  has  concerned 
the  voluntary  or  compulsory  consolidation 
into  regional  systems.  The  Cummins  meas- 
ure permits  voluntary'  consolidation  for 
seven  years,  after  which  the  process  would 
become  compulsory.  As  to  the  profits  of  the 
roads,  the  Government  is  to  make  no  guar- 
antee, but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  provided 
that  the  revenues  to  the  owners  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  "fair"  dividends  based  on  the  physi- 
cal value  of  the  properties  as  ascertained  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Prof- 
its above  this  "fair"  return  are  to  be  used, 
half  for  the  benefit  of  the  employees,  to  lessen 
working  hazards,  extend  hospital  relief,  in- 
surance, l)ensions  and  technical  education 
and  to  establish  a  profit-sharing  system.  The 
other  half  of  excess  earnings  would  be  used 
for  equipping  the  railways.  In  presenting 
the  hill  Senator  Cummins  said  openly  that 
something  similar  to  the  measure  would 
have  to  be  put  into  effect,  or  else  Govern- 
ment ownership  would   be  inevitable. 


Doubtless    the    authors    of    this 

Criticisms        .  .,,  ,  ,  .  ,,, 

of  the        bill  scarcely  expect  that  it  will 
'"  become  law  as  it  stands,  or  even 

nearly  as  it  stands,  but  it  does  now  form 
the  official  starting  point  for  the  constructive 
and  remedial  railway  legislation  recognized 
by  everyone  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
prevent  disaster.  The  most  vigorous  crlti-  •  J 
cisms   of    the   Cummins   measure   that   have  1 

been  made  public  so  far  have  come  from  the 
representatives  and  spokesmen  for  the  in- 
vestors who  own  the  roads.  They  have 
been  able  to  make  out  a  strong  case  against 
a  program  that  limits  their  utmost  hopes  to  a 
"fair"  return  while  making  no  \try  definite  J 

preparation,  much  less  a  guarantee,  for  their  " 

receiving  any  revenue  at  all.  Dismissing 
the  interests  of  investors  from  the  discus- 
sion, it  would  seem  from  the  standpoint  a 
of  the  public  itself  that  there  would  be  small  * 
hope  of  getting  the  capital  necessary  to 
finance,  maintain,  and  extend  our  railwaj's 
under  a  plan  which  offered  so  precarious 
and  limited  return  for  the  mone3\  The 
railroads  are  not  profitable;  and  in  this  meas- 
ure there  is  no  definite  formula  for  making 
them  earn  money.  But  there  is  a  refusal 
to  allow  the  owners  to  take  more  than  so 
much  of  what  they  may  earn.  What  induce- 
ment  can  such  a  situation  present  to  an  in- 
vestor as  compared  with  the  securities  of  a 
steel  factory,  a  copper  mine,  an  automobile 
business,  a  chain  of  stores,  which  are  al- 
ready making  money  and  in  which  his  re- 
turn is  not  limited  at  all? 

One  of  the  most  puzzling  cur- 

Low  Rates  ,  ,  /•         ,  i 

For  Foreign  rent  problems  or  the  much 
Exchange  troubled  industrial  and  financial 
world  is  the  unprecedented  decline  in  foreign 
exchanges  which  has  now  brought  the  Eng- 
lish pound  sterling,  the  French  franc  and 
the  Italian  lira  to  points,  measured  in  the 
United  States  dollar,  ver>'  much  lower  than 
they  have  been  in  several  generations.  The 
pound  sterling  was  normally  worth  about 
$4.83  in  our  money,  the  franc  about  20c., 
and  the  lira  about  the  same.  At  the  end 
of  the  last  month,  the  value  of  a  pound  ster- 
ling in  American  money  had  fallen  to  $4.24. 
Instead  of  an  exchange  rate,  of  five  francs 
for  a  dollar,  it  required  nearly  8  francs.  And 
the  Italian  merchant  found  that  when  he 
purchased  American  goods,  he  had  to  pro- 
duce more  than  9%.  lira,  instead  of  approx- 
imately 5,  for  every  dollar.  Furthermore, 
experts  in  international  exchange  predict 
still  further  declines  because  of  the  impera- 
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tive  needs  of  European  countries  for  our 
commodities,  which  will  further  add  to  the 
supply  of  commercial  hills  in  the  American 
market.  Bankers  are  at  their  wits'  ends  to 
know  how  to  remedy  the  situation.  Some 
of  them  suggest  that  it  might  be  done  by  the 
formation  of  a  joint  gold  pool  by  the  United 
States,  England  and  France.  Certainly 
something  must  be  done  if  trade  is  to  be 
continued  between  America  and  Europe. 
During  last  June,  our  exports  reached  a 
value  of  $918,000,000,  half  of  which  went 
to  P^ngland,  France  and  Italy.  These  coun- 
tries sent  us  in  return  imports  of  only  $30,- 
000,000,  or  scarcely  one-fifteenth  of  our  ex- 
ports to  them. 

..,,  ^  ^  Of  these  T^ine  exports  to  Europe 

What  Europe       .  i        tt     •       i    o  r- 

i8  Buying  irom  the  United  States,  1^  ranee 
''^*""^*  took  $23,000,000  worth  of  steel 
and  iron  in  various  forms,  from  locomotives 
to  wire  nails,  while  $11,000,000  worth  of 
railroad  cars  w^as  another  large  item.  Wheat 
and  flour  to  France  amounted  to  $21,000,- 
000;  raw  cotton,  $14,000,000;  sugar,  meat 
and  condensed  milk,  nearly  $17,000,000; 
and  tobacco,  $3,000,000.  In  the  case  of 
England,  which  is  our  largest  single  custom- 
er,— taking  in  a  single  month  goods  valued 
at  about  $300,000,000, — the  largest  item 
was  shipments  of  meat  coming  to  $78,000,- 
000;  raw  cotton  for  the  looms  of  the  mid- 
lands, $54,000,000;  wheat  and  flour,  $33,- 
000,000;  tobacco,  $12,000,000;  condensed 
milk  and  sugar,  about  $18,000,000,  and 
leather,  $54,000,000.  Italy's  imports  from 
America  are  of  the  same  kind,  though  of 
course  in  smaller  quantities.  The  figures 
of  trade  for  July  and  August  had  not  been 
published  when  these  notes  w^ere  written, 
but  are  known  to  have  fallen  off  rapidly 
from  those  quoted  above.  Unless  some- 
thing can  be  done  to  correct  the  abnormal 
situation  in  foreign  exchange,  it  is  obvious 
that  Europe's  purchases  from  us  must  con- 
tinue to  be  scaled  dow'n.  An  Italian  pur- 
chaser buying  shoes  from  a  New  England 
manufacturer  at  $3.50  per  pair,  now  finds 
they  cost  him  as  many  lira  as  are  normally 
equivalent  to  nearly  $7.00. 

OurQreat  ^^^  recent  Government  report 
Mineral  OH  the  mineral  resource's  of  the 
United  States  shows  an  extra- 
ordinary increase  in  production  value  over 
last  year,  being  more  than  five  and  one  half 
billion  dollars,  a  half  billion  in  excess  of 
the  figures  for  the  previous  year,  two  billion 


more  than  those  of  1916,  and  more  than 
double  the  amount  of  any  previous  year  in 
our  history.  This  was  in  spite  of  a  great 
decrease  in  the  output  of  coinage  metals.  The 
gold  miner,  being  bound  legally  to  a  fixed 
price  for  his  product,  finds  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction soaring  sky  high,  and  the  mines  with 
smaller  margins  of  profit  must  close.  There 
was  a  notable  decrease,  too,  in  materials  for 
building,  which  declined  some  26  per  cent, 
l^hese  declines  were  much  more  than  made 
up  by  the  increased  demand  for,  and  produc- 
tion of,  petroleum  products  and  iron  and 
steel.  Concerning  petroleum,  the  report 
warns  that  the  production  of  oil  in  America 
is  increasing  more  slowly  than  the  consump- 
tion and  that  we  need  additional  foreign 
sources  of  supply.  The  United  States  is 
the  greatest  consumer  of  petroleum  in  the 
world.  The  country's  current  output  is  at 
a  rate  of  18,000,000  barrels  per  year  greater 
than  in  1918,  and  still  the  stocks  are  being 
depleted,  Mexico  making  up  a  part  of  the 
deficit.  The  latest  figures  of  the  Geological 
Survey  show  that  instead  of  falling  off  with 
peace,  the  demand  for  oil  has  actually  in- 
creased. 

^  p^^^        Mr.  P.  W.  Wilson  gives  in  this 
to  Pool       issue  of  the  Review  a  picture  of 

British  Debts     r^^^„4.     t>    v    •    '       r  •    i 

Cjreat  rsritam  s  hnancial  situa- 
tion, which  to  many  economists  seems  so 
desperate  as  to  call  for  the  most  urgent 
measures.  A  plan  which  Mr.  Wilson  has 
not  mentioned  in  his  article  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  British  and  the  Dominion 
Governments  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Watt,  acting 
Prime  Minister  of  Australia.  This  is  to 
pool  the  war  debt  of  the  whole  Empire,  the 
total  amounting  now  to  7,584,000,000 
pounds  sterling.  It  is  argued  that  the  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  Empire  should  carry  to- 
gether the  financial  load  of  the  war,  just  as 
they  shouldered  the  burden  of  fighting  the 
war.  It  is  urged  that  the  combination  would 
be  powerful  in  credit  to  a  degree  not  known 
before  in  the  financial  world,  and  that  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  interest  would  be  saved. 
It  is  proposed  to  establish  an  "Empire  War 
Debts  Commission."  The  Imperial  war 
debts  w^ould  be  managed  and  ultimately  paid 
by  the  Commission,  the  existing  loans  being 
converted  into  war  loan  stock  as  they  ma- 
tured. Each  Government  w^ould  pay  to  the 
Commission  a  yearly  sum  equal  to  the 
amount  payable  yearly  on  the  last  day  of 
1919  for  (a)  interest  on  war  debts;  (b)  ex- 
penses, and   (c)   sinking  fund. 
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{From  August  1$  to  September  l^,  19 19) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

August  19. — The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  meets  with  the  President  at  the  White 
House,  and  questions  him  for  three  hours  and  a 
half  to  acquire  information  on  and  interpretation 
of  certain  sections  of  the  Peace  Treaty;  a  steno- 
graphic report  of  the  meeting  is  made  public. 

The  House  passes  over  the  President's  veto  a 
bill  repealing  the  Daylight  Saving  law;  the  vote 
is  223  to  101,  eight  more  than  the  necessary  two- 
thirds. 

August  20. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Pittman  (Dera., 
Nev.)  introduces  a  resolution  embracing  four 
interpretative  reservations  of  the  Peace  Treaty, 
designed  to  meet  criticisms  and  yet  to  have  the 
approval  of  the  President;  the  reservations  would 
be   separate   from   ratification   of   the   treaty. 

In  the  House,  Mr.  Johnson,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Immigration,  introduces  a  measure 
which  refuses  admission  of  immigrants  for  two 
years. 

August  21. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Fernald  (Rep., 
Me.)  criticizes  the  growing  tendency  toward  fed- 
eral supervision  of  American  business. 

August  23. — The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  votes  9  to  8  in  favor  of  amending  the 
Peace  Treaty  by  substituting  China  for  Japan  as 
the  nation  to  which  Germany  must  surrender 
Shantung. 

August  26. — The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
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raittee  votes  9  to  7  to  amend  the  Peace  Treaty 
by  eliminating  the  United  States  from  member- 
ship on  all  commissions  except  that  dealing  with 
reparations;  the  amendment  is  proposed  by  Mr. 
Fall    (Rep.,  N.  M.). 

August  27. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Lenroot  (Rep., 
Wis.)  introduces  a  bill  providing  for  unification 
of  the  railroads  of  the  country;  40  per  cent,  of 
excess  profits  would  go  to  employees. 

August  28. — The  House  passes  a  bill  designed 
to  give  the  rank  of  General  to  John  J.  Pershing 
for  life. 

August  29. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Knox  (Rep., 
Pa.)  urges  the  rejection  of  the  Peace  Treaty  as 
harsh  and  cruel  to  Germany.  .  .  .  The  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  adopts  an  amendment  to  the 
treaty,  9  votes  to  8,  offered  by  Mr.  Johnson  (Rep., 
Cal.),  assuring  the  United  States  as  many  votes 
in  the  League  of  Nations  as  are  possessed  by  the 
British  Empire  ;  another  amendment  adopted  would 
prevent  dependencies  like  the  British  Dominions 
voting  upon  questions  affecting  the  mother  country 
or  other  dependencies  of  that  country. 

August  30. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  La  Follette 
(Rep.,  Wis.)  speaks  for  the  fourth  consecutive 
day  in  an  attempt  to  defeat  the  Public  Lands 
Leasing  bill. 

September  2. — Tn  the  Senate,  Mr.  Cummins 
(Rep.,  la.),  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee,  introduces  a  railroad  bill  which  em-« 
bodies  results  of  several  months'  consideration  by 
a  sub-committee;  it  provides  for  immediate  return 
of  the  roads  to  private  ownership,  creates  a  rail- 
way transportation  board,  and  divides  the  roads 
into  20  to  35  separate  systems;  employees  are  to 
share  in  excess  profits*,  .  .  .  The  bill  providing 
the  permanent  rank  of  General  for  Pershing  is 
passed. 

September  3. — The  Senate  passes  the  bill  to 
permit  the  leasing  of  public  lands  containing  de- 
posits of  oil,  coal,  and  gas. 

September  5. — The  Senate  adopts  the  measure 
designed   to   enforce   nation-wide   prohibition. 

September  8. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Poindexter 
(Rep.,  Wash.)  begins  what  is  believed  to  be  a 
series  of  speeches  by  opponents  of  the  Peace 
Treaty,  to  "answer"  the  President's  addresses 
throughout  the  country.  .  .  .  The  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  begins  hearings  on  conditions 
in  Mexico,  with  Mr.  Fall  (Rep.,  N.  M.)  as  chair- 
rnan  of  a  sub-committee. 

The  House  passes  a  bill  creating  the  permanent 
rank  of  Admiral  for  William  S.  Sims  (in  com- 
mand of  American  naval  forces  in  European 
waters  during  the  war)  and  for  William  S.  Ben- 
son  (Chief  of  Naval  Operations). 

September  9. — The  House  passes  a  bill  designed 
to  permit  cooperation  of  the  national  banking  sys- 
tem  with   corporations   engaged    in   export   trade. 

September  10. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Lodge 
(Rep.,  Mass.)  presents  the  majority  report  of  the 
Committee    on    Foreign    Relations    on    the    Peace 
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Treaty,    proposing    many    amendments    and    four 
reservations. 

September  11. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Hitchcock 
(Dem.,  Neb.)  submits  a  minority  report  of  the 
Committee   on   Foreign   Relations. 

The  House  votes  an  inquiry  into  charges  that 
the  Postmaster-General  has  failed  to  observe 
Civil   Service   rules. 

AMERICAN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

August  18. — It  is  held  by  a  Nebraska  court  that 
the  federal  prohibition  amendment  has  not  been 
ratified  in  that  State  until  the  voters  approve  the 
action  of  the  legislature;  Nebraska  had  been 
counted  as  the  thirty-sixth  State  to  ratify,  com- 
pleting the   necessary  three-fourths, 

August  21. — President  Wilson,  replying  to 
questions  submitted  by  Senator  Fall,  declares 
that  he  has  not  the  power  to  proclaim  peace 
prior  to  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  that  such 
action  would  be  a  stain  upon  our  national  honor. 

August  25. — The  President  receives  a  large 
delegation  of  railroad  shopmen,  who  demand  85 
cents  wages  per  hour;  he  issues  a  statement  to 
the  public,  urging  a  truce  in  wage  questions  pend- 
ing readjustment  of  living  costs,  and  declares  that 
"demands  unwisely  made  and  passionately  in- 
sisted upon  at  this  time  menace  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  country  as   nothing  else  could." 

August  26. — The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
recommends  a  Government  monopoly  of  refrig- 
erator cars  and  those  used  for  transportation  of 
livestock,  to  break  the  private  control  by  five 
great  packing  companies. 

In  the  Tennessee  Democratic  primary,  Lee  M. 
Russell  (Lieutenant  Governor)  is  nominated  for 
Governor. 

September  3. — The  Virginia  House  of  Dele- 
gates and  the  Alabama  Senate  defeat  a  motion 
to  ratify  the  federal  woman  suffrage  amendment. 

Gen.  John  J.  Pershing  is  commissioned  a  Gen- 
eral for  life,  under  special  legislation  passed  by 
Congress. 

September  4. — President  Wilson  begins  an  ex- 
tended tour  of  the  country,  "to  point  out  to  the 
people  what  the  peace  treaty  contains  and  what 
it  seeks  to  do" ;  he  speaks  first  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  later  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

September  5. — The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
William  C.  Redfield,  resigns  from  the  cabinet, 
to  take   effect   November   1. 

The  President  addresses  two  audiences  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

September  6. — The  President  makes  addresses 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,   and  Des  Moines,  la. 

September  8. — President  Wilson  speaks  at 
Omaha,   Neb.,   and   Sioux  Falls,   S.   D. 

September  9-10. — The  New  Hampshire  House 
and  Senate  ratify  the  woman  suffrage  amend- 
ment to  the  federal  constitution, 

September  10. — The  President  speaks  at  Bis- 
mark,  N.   D. 

September  11. — The  President  makes  two  ad- 
dresses in  Montana,  at  Billings  and  Helena. 

September  9. — The  President  addresses  the 
Minnesota  legislature  and  public  audiences  in 
Minneapolis  and   St.  Paul. 

September  12. — The  President  speaks  in  Coeur 
d'Alene,  Idaho,  and  Spokane,  Wash. 


@    Clinedinst,    Washington. 

HON.    WILLIAM    C.    REDFIELD,    OF    NEW    YORK,    WHO 
HAS    RESIGNED    FROM    THE    CABINET 

(Mr.  Redfield  has  served  six  years  and  a  half  as  head 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  His  work  has  been 
performed  quietly  and  modestly,  but  with  great  intelli- 
gence and  fidelity.  His  retirement  is  a  loss  to  the  public 
service  and  to  the  commercial  interests   of  the   country) 


FOREIGN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

August  15. — The  Prince  of  Wales,  arriving  at 
St.  John,  N.  B.,  sets  foot  on  Canadian  soil  for  the 
first  time. 

August  16. — Federico  Tinoco,  for  several  years 
unrecognized  President  of  Nicaragua,  reaches 
Jamaica  on  his  way  to  Europe,  having  recently 
fled  after  an  attempt  at  assassination. 

Liouba  Davidovitch  becomes  Premier  of  Serbia. 

August  18. — Premier  Lloyd  George,  addressing 
the  House  of  Commons  on  Britain's  domestic 
affairs,  warns  that  expenditures  must  be  reduced 
and  production  increased ;  he  announces  Govern- 
ment plans  to  abandon  ultra-protection,  to  buy 
certain  coal  mines  and  give  miners  a  share  in 
control,  and  to  introduce  legislation  establishing 
a  48-hour  working  week  in  nearly  all  industries 
and  an  industrial  council  of  employees  and 
workmen. 

August  19. — The  Japanese  Government  an- 
nounces changes  in  the  administration  of  Korea, 
substituting  civil  rule  for  military  and  declaring 
a  purpose  to  treat  Korea  in  all  respects  similar 
to  Japan   proper. 

August  20. — President  Ebert  takes  oath  of  office 
under  the  constitution  recently  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Assembly;  a  notable  section  of  the  consti- 
tution limits  any  state  (Prussia)  to  two-fifths  of 
the   votes    in   the    Council    or    upper   chamber. 

August    29. — The    Prince    of    Wales    holds    an 
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informal  public  reception  at  the  City  Hall  in 
Ottawa. 

General  discussion  of  the  Peace  Treaty  comes 
to  an  end  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the 
Socialist  members   refraining   from   speaking. 

September  2. — An  unsuccessful  attempt  is  made 
to  assassinate  Baron  Saito,  new  Governor  of 
Korea,   upon  his   arrival   in  Seoul. 

September  6. — The  Austrian  National  Assembly 
votes  97  to  23  to  sign  the  peace  treaty,  first  adopt- 
ing a  resolution  of  protest. 

September  8. — President  Bertrand  of  Honduras 
abandons  his  office  and  takes  passage  for  the 
United  States,  upon  the  approach  of  revolutionary 
forces  under  Gen.  Lopez   Gutierrez. 

September  9. — The  Prince  of  Wales,  touring 
Canada,  reaches  the  western  metropolis  of  Win- 
nipeg. 

September  12. — It  is  reported  that  Admiral 
Kolchak's  southern  army  has  surrendered  to  the 
Bolshevist  forces   in  Russia. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ireland,  Viscount 
French,  prohibits  meetings  of  the  so-called  Irish 
Parliament;  many  arrests  are  made  and  head- 
quarters   searched    for    treasonable    literature. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

August  15. — Agreement  is  announced  between 
the  British  and  Persian  governments  under  which 
Great  Britain  will  furnish  advice  and  financial 
aid  in  the  rebuilding  of  Persia;  the  agreement 
meets  with  some  criticism  in  France. 

The  Peace  Conference  informs  Rumania  that 
readjustments  in  Hungary  will  be  made  by  the 
assembly  of  the  Allied  and  associated  powers  and 
not  by  the  Rumanian  army  or  the  Rumanian  gov- 
ernment. 

August  16. — King  Alphonso  signs  the  law 
passed  by  the  Spanish  parliament  authorizing 
acceptance  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  labor 
sections  of  the  Peace  Treaty. 

August  17. — Letters  from  two  American  avia- 
tors lost  in  Mexico  and  captured  by  bandits  in- 
form United  States  Army  authorities  that  they 
arc  held  for  $15,000  ransom. 

August  19. — The  two  United  States  Army  avia- 
tors are  released  by  Mexican  bandits  in  exchange 
for  ransom  money;  a  troop  of  cavalry,  with  air- 
planes as  scouts,  immediately  crosses  the  border 
to  search  the  mountains  for  the  bandits. 

August  20. — American  troops  in  Mexico  break 
up  a  bandit  stronghold  in  a  mountain  pass,  kill- 
ing four  men. 

August  22. — The  Supreme  Council  of  Paris  in- 
forms Archduke  Joseph  that  he  must  abandon  his 
leadership  in  the  Hungarian  Government  in  the 
interest   of  European   peace. 

August  23. — Archduke  Joseph  relinquishes  au- 
thority in  Hungary  upon  demand  of  the  Allies. 

August  27. — It  becomes  known  that  the  Ameri- 
can High  Commissioner  in  Turkey,  Rear-Admiral 
Bristol,  has  given  warning  that  Armenian  mas- 
sacres must  cease. 

August  29. — The  United  States  recognizes 
President  Leguia  as  head  of  the  de  facto  govern- 
ment in  Peru. 

September  2. — The  revised  text  of  a  peace  treaty 
is   handed    to    the    Austrian    delegates,    five    days 


being   allowed   for    acceptance   or   rejection   with- 
out further   change. 

September  5. — The  Supreme  Council  at  Paris 
completes  the  text  of  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Bul- 
garia. 

September  9. — The  leaders  of  three  revolu- 
tionary factions  in  Mexico  petition  President  Wil- 
son for  a  hearing  "to  plead  the  cause  of  oppressed 
Mexico";  they  suggest  a  conference  of  all  the 
elements  controlling  their  country,  to  consider 
reconstruction  and  restoration. 

September  10. — The  peace  treaty  between  Aus- 
tria and  the  Allied  and  associated  powers  is 
signed  at  St.  Germain,  near  Paris,  Chancellor 
Karl  Renner  signing  for  Austria;  Frank  L.  Polk 
heads  the  American  signers;  the  Rumanian  and 
Jugoslav  delegates  refuse  to  accept  the  treaty. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

August  16. — The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
estimates  that  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  (in 
New  York  City,  for  example)  79  per  cent 
since   1914, 

August  17-18. — The  subway  and  elevated  lines 
in  New  York  City  are  tied  up  by  a  strike  of  em- 
ployees, who  demand  an  increase  of  50  per  cent, 
in  wages;  the  strike  is  ended  through  mediation, 
the  men  receiving  25  per  cent,  increase  and  arbi- 
tration of  remaining  demands. 

August  21. — The  great  Pearl  Harbor  drydock 
constructed  for  the  United  States  Na\-y  in  Hawaii, 
is  formalK'  opened  by  Secretary  Daniels;  the 
structure  is  1000  feet  long,  and  had  been  under 
construction  since   1910. 

August  24. — Railroad  service  in  Los  Angeles 
and  Southern  California  Is  halted  by  employees  in 
sympathy  with  strikers  on  electric  roads;  the  men 
refuse  to  obey  Instructions  from  the  Brotherhoods 
and  the  Railroad  Administration  to  return  to 
work;  fruit  and  livestock  shipments  are  aban- 
doned en  route. 

August  28. — The  will  of  Andrew  Carnegie  dis- 
tributes an  estate  of  $30,000,000,  after  philan- 
thropies during  his  lifetime  exceeding  $350,000,- 
000;  he  provides  annuities  for  the  two  widows  of 
Presidents,  for  the  ex-President,  and  also  for 
several  British  statesmen. 

August  30-31. — Race  rioting  in  Knoxville, 
Teftn.,  results  In  the  death  of  two  persons;  order 
Is  restored  by  the  militia. 

August  31. — The  President  m  a  Laoor  Day  mes- 
sage announces  that  he  is  calling  a  conference 
of  representatives  of  labor  and  those  who  direct 
labor,  to  discuss  fundamental  means  for  better- 
ing relationship  of  capital  and  labor  and  putting 
the  wage  question   upon   another   footing. 

September  6. — An  actors'  strike  in  New  York 
City,  which  had  lasted  four  weeks  and  closed  all 
the  principal  theaters,  is  ended  by  a  compromise 
agreement. 

September  8. — General  Pershing  arrives  in  the 
United  States,  after  two  and  a  quarter  years  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces   In   France. 

September  9. — Cardinal  Mercier,  heroic  de- 
fender of  the  Belgian  people's  rights  during  the 
German  Invasion,  arrives  in  the  United  States 
to  convey  the  gratitude  of  the  Belgians  to  the 
people  of  America    (see  page   376). 
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A  TYPICAL  SCENE  IN  CANADA  DURING  THE  VISIT  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES 

(Everywhere   the    Prince    displayed    an    enthusiastic    desire  to  meet  with  the  Canadian  people,  who  on  their  part 
^    .  seized   every   opportunity   to   welcome   him) 


A  large  part  of  the  Boston  police  force  goes 
on  strike  after  the  suspension  of  patrolmen  active 
in  forming  a  union. 

The  Trades  Union  Congress  at  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land, refuses  to  accept  the  radical  doctrine  of 
"direct  action"  in  the  present  political  and  in- 
dustrial  crisis. 

September  10. — Representatives  of  steel  workers' 
unions,  meeting  in  Washington,  declare  a  strike 
against  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  after 
failing  to  arrange  a  conference  with  the  officials 
of  the   corporation. 

General  Pershing  leads  a  parade  in  New  York 
City  of  the  First  Division,  which  had  been  the 
first  to  embark  overseas,  first  to  fight,  and  the  first 
to  enter  German  territory  as  troops  of  occupation. 

'  September  12. — The  Boston  police  vote  to  re- 
turn to  duty  after  an  appeal  by  the  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  that  they  await 
the  outcome  of  the  labor  conference  called  by  the 
President. 

OBITUARY 

August  19. — Rudolph  Edward  Schirmer,  a 
prominent  music  publisher,  60. 

August  23. — Brig.-Gen.  James  Worden  Pope, 
U.  S.  A.,  retired,  73.  .  .  .  Floyd  Wilding  Triggs, 
cartoonist,  47.  .  .  .  Augustus  George  Vernon 
Harcourt,  a  distinguished  British  chemist,   84. 

August  24. — Theodore  Cooper,  of  New  York, 
civil  engineer  and  authority'  on  iron  and  steel 
construction,  81.  .  .  .  Joseph  F.  Naumann,  presi- 
dent of  the  Democratic  party  in  Germany,  59. 

August    26. — Adolph    Werner,    for    more    than 


half  a  century  professor  of  German  at  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York,  80.  .  .  .  Sir 
Richard  Crawford,  financial  and  trade  represen- 
tative of  Crreat  Britain  at  Washington  during 
the  war,  56. 

August  28. — Gen.  Louis  Botha,  premier  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  and  former  Boer  leader,  56. 

August  29. — Rear  Adra.  Thomas  Chalmers  Mc- 
Lean, U.  S.  N.,  retired,  71. 

August  31. — Dr.  Joseph  Zeisler,  of  Chicago,  an 
authority  on  dermatology,  65. 

September  4. — Eben  Briggs  Thomas,  head  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad   for  seventeen  years,  77. 

September  6. — Admiral  Baron  Charles  William 
Beresford,  the  famous  British  naval  commander 
and  critic,  73. 

September  7. — James  Walker  Osborne,  a  noted 
New  York  criminal  lawyer,  61.  .  .  .  Horace 
Traubel,  editor,  poet,  and  biographer  of  Walt 
Whitman,  60.  .  .  .  Charles  M.  Jacobs,  who  de- 
signed and  supervised  construction  of  railroad 
tunnels   under   the    Hudson   River,    69. 

September  8. — Josiah  Quincy,  Mayor  of  Bos- 
ton,  1895-1899,  60. 

September  9. — John  Mitchell,  the  labor  leader, 
for  ten  years  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  49.  .  .  .  Anthonj^  R.  Burnam,  former 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Kentucky  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, 74. 

September  11. — George  Gunton,  teacher,  edi- 
tor, and  politician,  74.  .  .  .  Baron  Ichizayemon 
Morimura,  a  Japanese  merchant  with  connections 
throughout  the  world,  80. 
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PROBLEM  :   HOW  TO  BRING  THE  ONE  DOWN  WITHOUT 

THE    OTHER 

(A  continuation  from  last  month  of  the   much-discussed 

H.    C.   of   L.   serial) 

From    the    Telegram    (Portland,    Oregon) 


A     NATURAL     PHENOMENON 

(A    personal    experience   that    most    of    us    have   had 
recently) 
From  the  J^cias   (Dallas,  Texas) 
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ONE   OF   THESE   IS   RULER    OF    MEXICO 
From    the    Post-Dispatch    (St.    Louis) 


WHEN    THE    POLICEMAN    STRIKES 
From  the   World  (New  York) 
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GOING  TO  TALK  TO  THE  BOSS 
From  the  News   (Chicago) 


X^ 


THE  EMPTY  PLATE  ! 
From    the    Knickerbocker    Press    (Albany,    N.    Y.) 


COAST  TO  COAST 
From  the  World  (Xew  York) 


Duty  Requires 

YOU  To  BE 

ON  THE  Joa 


OFF    AGAIN,    ON    AGAIN,    GONE    AGAIN 
From  the  National  Republican 
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THE  GERMAN  ASS 
The  Entente:   "Only  an  ass  can  carry   such  a  load." 

CThe  sacks  are  labeled  "Blame  for  the  War,"   "Loss  of  the    Colonies,"    "Surrender    of    the    Kaiser,"    "Restoration 

of    Belgium   and   Northern    France,"    "Giving   up   of    Merchant    Ships,"    etc.) 

From   Kladderadatsch    (Berlin) 


GRAVE-DIGGER    CLEMENCEAU    AND    THE    SATXTS 

(He  that  diggeth   a  pit   for   others   shall   fall   into   it 
himself) 

From    IVahre  Jacob    (Stuttgart,    Germany) 


FOURTEEN    POINTS    AND    THE    TEN 
COMMANDMENTS 

'•Woodrow  Wilson,  what  about  your  fourteen  points?" 
"Don't    disturb   yourself,    O    Lord — we    didn't   keep    to 
your  ten   commandments,   either." 

From    Simplicisst'vius    (Munich,    Germany) 
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KILLING  THE  GOOSE  THAT  LAYS  THE  GOLDEN  EGGS 
From   the   Spokesman-Review    (Spokane,    Wash.) 


"pussy-footing  it!" 

(Repelling  the   American   prohibition   invasion) 
From  the  Bystander  (London) 


TWO   GOATS    MET  ON   A   NARROW   BRIDGE,   AND  AS 
NEITHER    WOULD    GIVE    WAY    THERE    WAS    A    TER- 
RIFIC   TUSSLE,    WHICH    ENDED    IN    BOTH    FALLING 
INTO    THE    CATARACT 

From   the   Chronicle    (Manchester,   England) 


THE    MAD    DOG 

From  Opinion  (London) 


IT   isn't  THE  RIGHT   METHOD 
From  the  Times  (Los  Angeles) 
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HIS    TO    MAKE    OR    MAR 

From   the  Daily    Tribune    (Sioux  City) 


THE    BUCK-JUMPER 
From  the   World  (London) 

IN  their  pictorial  comments  on  the  indus- 
trial unrest  of  the  day,  English  and 
American  cartoonists  are  in  general  agree- 
ment as  to  point  of  view  and  even,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  as  to  method  of  treatment. 
Compare,  for  example,  "Germany's  Oppor- 
tunity," from  the  New  York  Times,  and 
"An  Old  Fable  Illustrated,"  from  the  Lon- 
don News  of  the  JForld,  both  of  which  are 
reproduced  on  this  page.  In  each  instance 
the  tussle  between  capital  and  labor  is  rep- 


OERMAXY  S   OFPORTUXilY 
From  the   Times   (New  York) 


AX    OLD   FABLE    ILLUSTRATED 
From   Xeus   of   the    World    (London) 


SINBAD  THE  SAILOR  AND  THE  OLD 

MAN    OF    THE    SEA 

From  the  Bulletin  (Sydney,  Australia) 
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''wanted  an  elastic  dollar  V 

From  the  Knickerbocker  Press  (Albany,  New  York) 

resented  as  the  occasion  of  a  trade  rival's 
successful  raid.  In  the  one  case  the  rival  is 
Germany,  in  the  other,  Uncle  Sam. 

The  cost  of  living  naturally  continues  to 
engage  the  interest  of  the  cartoonists,  as  of 
other  folk. 


;-  u 


1 


m^^^z 


RUNNING  AMUCK 


Uncle   Sam  :    "I   don't   know  where  we're   going,   but 
we're   surely   on   the  way." 


MAZEPPA  V* 
From  the  Bulletin   (San  Francisco) 


VERY   ''dEASTIC   measures!' 
From   Joint-  Bull    (London) 


Oct. 


From  the  Leader  (Pittsburgh,  Pa.) 


GENTLEMEN,    IS    THERE    ROOM    FOR    ONE    MORE? 
From  the  Star    (St.    Louis,   Mo.) 
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THE  FALL  OF  COMMUNISM 

Wilson:   "The  other  paw,  please." 
From    De    Amsterdammer    (Amsterdam) 


This  page  also  illustrates  the  community 
of  viewpoint  between  the  United  States  and 
England  on  the  labor  question. 


THE  DVIXG   LIOX 

(Is   British  trade  to  be   sacrificed  to  the   extreme 
demands    of    British    labor?) 

From   the    World    (London) 


"nothing  doing!' 
From   the  Bystander   (London) 
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WHO  WILL  RUN  THE  RAILROADS  ? 
From  the  Plain  Dealer   (Cleveland,  Ohio) 


As  to  the  management  of  American  rail- 
roads, the  confusion  of  counsel  now  prevail- 
ing is  amusingly  pictured  by  the  cartoon- 
ists of  Cleveland,  Omaha,  and   Portland. 


SATISFIED  ! 
From   the    World-Herald    (Omaha,   Nebraska) 


MAKING    IT    CLEAR    TO    HIM 
From    the    Orcgonian    (Portland,    Oregon) 


KING  ALBERT  OF  BELGIUM.  WITH  QLIZN  ELIZABETH  AND  CROU'N  PRINCE  LEOPOLD 
(The   King   has  just   finished   an   airplane   flight) 

BELGIUM'S  SPIRIT  INCARNATE 

BY  HENRY  VAN  DYKE 

(Former   American    Minister   to   the  Netherlands) 


/^M  ERIC  A  }ias  never  received  a  nobler 
.^\L  guest  than  Albert,  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians. 

Years  ago  he  visited  our  country,  as  a 
simple,  earnest  young  prince,  preparing  him- 
self for  the  unknoivn  duties  of  a  perilous 
throne.  He  was  quietly  studying  and  "see- 
ing the  world"  because  he  felt  that  his  king- 
dom would  he  part  of  it  and  must  stand  or 
fall  by  its  eternal  hnvs. 

He  saw  the  world  to  good  purpose.  The 
education  of  the  Prince  developed  the  quali- 
ties of  the  jnan :  modesty  with  confidence, 
courage  with  patience,  justice  with  sym- 
pathy, integrity  of  heart,  and  a  kind  of  moral 
sagacity   which   trusted  right  against    might. 


In  the  years  of  peace  these  talents  made  his 
reign  prosperous  and  won  the  heart  of  a  dif- 
ficult people.  In  the  fierce  emergency  of 
war  they  stood  the  strain;  rose  to  that  spir- 
itual height  of  genius  which  upholds  the 
right  "in  scorn  of  consequence" ;  and  they 
held  the  heart  of  that  difficult  people  loyal 
to  their  good  cause  embodied  in  their  King. 
In  thousands  of  the  huts  and  lowly  lodgings 
zi'here  the  poor  exiles  of  Belgium  had  found 
refuge,  homeless,  hungry,  and  distressed, 
have  I  seen  enshrined  and  honored  some 
simple  picture  of  Albert,  Roi  des  Beiges. 

It  is  true  that  Belgium  saved  Europe. 
Let  us  remember  also  that  the  story  of  Bel- 
gium is  the  epitome  of  the  war.     The  Ger- 
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jtiiin  spirit  is  unmasked  in  her  invasion;  the 
spirit  of  the  Allies  is  inearnate  in  the  re- 
sistance of  her  people  led  by  their  King. 
Nobler  words  have  never  been  spoken  than 
those  ii'hich  he  addressed  to  the  Parliament 
at  Brussels  on  the  fateful  morninff  of  Au- 
gust 4,  1914:  "/  have  faith  in  our  desti- 
nies. A  country  which  defends  itself  com- 
mands the  respect  of  all ;  that  country  does 
not  perish.  God  will  he  with  us  in  our 
just  cause." 

Those  fearless  words  were  not  only  spo- 
ken, they  were  lived  out.  For  more  than 
four  years  of  struggle  and  suffering  the  King 
shared  the  perils,  privations,  and  hardships 
of  the  army  and  the  people.  He  clung  to 
the  last  unconquered  corner  of  Belgium  as 
if  it  ivere  his  Holy  Land.  Whatever  else 
he  was  forced  to  surrender,  he  never  gave  up 
honor  and  hope.      And  when  at  last  by   the 


help  of  France  and  Britain  and  America,  on 
ivhich  he  had  counted,  the  victory  was  icon 
and  the  German  hordes  were  driven  back, 
he  rode  in  quiet,  simple  triumph  through  his 
ancient  liberated  cities,  not  boasting  nor 
breathing  out  revenge,  but  thanking  God, 
who  had  been  with  him  and  his  people  in 
their  just  cause. 

Now  he  comes  to  us  crowned  with  glory 
and  honor;  by  the  judgment  of  the  world 
a  hero;  by  the  consent  of  the  people  a  King; 
by  the  grace  of  God  a  true  man.  At  his 
side,  his  equal  in  moral  stature  and  helpmate 
for  him,  comes  the  brave  Queen  who  forgot 
her  own  frail  health  in  ministering  to  her 
people,  and  grew  strong  as  she  spent  herself 
in  helping  others.  To  this  royal  pair,  great 
in  character  and  exalted  in  service  to  the 
world,  America  glides  a  royal  democratic 
welcome. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN 

BY  MAURICE   FRANCIS   EGAN 

(Former  American   Minister  to   Denmark) 


YyjTT^HEN   one   realizes   how   sacred   the 

Ff        person  of  a  king  is  in  the  eyes  of  a 

people  who  unite  love  of  him  to  their  duty  to 

him,  one  knows  that  the  people  of  Belgium 

I  have  paid  their  brothers  across  the  sea  the 

highest  tribute  in  their  power  in  concurring 

with  the  ardent  wish  that  he  should  show  in 

person  his  gratitude  to  our  country.   He  lost 

no  time,  and  his  Queen  was  as  eager  as  he. 

At   the  same   time  we   cannot  forget   our 

debt  to  this  King  of  the  Belgians,  who  stands 

for  those  traditions  which  Caesar  noted  long 


ago.  A  lesser  man  might  have  been  tempted, 
for  there  was  a  tempter  who  offered  him  the 
Kingdoms  of  the  World.  He  resisted  and 
he  saved  our  country  as  well  as  England  and 
France.  Had  he  faltered.  Freedom  might 
have  shrieked  in  vain.  It  was  the  flash  of 
his  sword  that  aroused  Europe. 

Our  support  was  not  only  that  of  a  repara- 
tion for  our  hesitation,  when  at  last  aroused 
from  false  dreams  of  peace.  To  the  King 
and  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  symbols  of  the 
bravest   of  lands,   we   ozve   our  resurrection. 


KING  ALBERT  AN  INTERESTED  SPECTATOR  WHILE  MARSHAL  FOCH  DECORATES  A  BELGIAN  SOLDIER  FOR  BRAVERY 


KING  ALBERT  OF  BELGIUM 


BY   MARK   SULLIVAN 


THESE  ceremonial  calls  with  which  the 
Allies  are  celebrating  the  ties  that 
grew  up  among  them  through  the  fraternity 
of  war,  are  an  agreeable  expression  of  a 
sentiment  which  h'es  in  the  most  wholesome 
depths  of  human  nature.  Among  all  their 
best  and  most  exalted  that  the  nations  have 
been  sending  to  visit  us,  there  is  none  better 
adapted  to  give  America  a  sense  of  comrade- 
ship and  kinship  than  King  Albert  of 
Belgium. 

It  is  not  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  but  the 
accurate  statement  of  a  probability  that  if 
fate  had  not  called  him  to  a  throne  he  would 
to-day  be  a  vice-president  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad,  straightening  out  curves 
and  reducing  grades  in  Nortli  Dakota;  lead- 
ing a  professional  career  not  very  much  in 
the  limelight,  not  much  Interested  in  the 
financial  end  of  It,  but  preoccupied  with  the 
engineering  side  of  the  w^ork;  and  finding 
his  most  valued  compensation  In  the  pleas- 
ure of  devising  new  ways  to  do  the  job  bet- 
ter and  better ;  living  In  a  modest  suburb  of 
Minneapolis,  urging  his  children  to  study 
hard  and  take  plenty  of  exercise — he  would 
be  typical  of  the  best  that  America  has. 
His  early  education  was  in  the  line  of  civil 
engineering,  and  some  twenty  5'ears  ago  he 
worked  at  It  under  the  late  James  J.  Hill. 

In  appearance  he  reminds  one  of  General 
Leonard  Wood — the  upright  and  soldierh' 
bearing  that  reflects  stern  living  and  physi- 
cal discipline,  coupled  w^ith  a  firmness  and 
sharpness  of  countenance  and  expression 
which  come  from  intense  concentration,  dur- 
ing the  educational  years,  upon  some  form  of 
science;  the  power  of  command,  and  the  ad- 
ministrative ability  that  comes  from  self- 
discipline  and  accurate  thinking. 

The  decision  which  King  Albert  made  on 
that  fateful  summer  day  was  one  of  the  great 
decisions  of  history.  *A  countr}%"  he  said 
to  the  emergency  session  of  the  Belgian 
Parliament  on  August  4,  1914 — "a  country 
which  defends  Itself  commands  the  respect  of 
all ;  such  a  country  will  never  perish ;  I  have 
faith  in  our  destiny ;  God  will  be  with  us  In 
this  just  cause."  A  decision  like  that,  a  de- 
cision which  In  the  course  of  time  turns  the 
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course  of  history  to  a  full  right  angle,  Is  not 
made  by  a  man  whose  mental  processes  have 
grown  weak  with  soft  living.  It  is  good  that 
the  man  who  had  to  make  It,  who  had  to 
stand  up  to  the  crisis  which  came  with  the 
suddenness  of  a  cannon-shot,  was  one  who 
kept  himself  In  hard  mental  training  and 
whose  emotions  were  keyed  to  be  In  the 
best  In  human  nature.  That  decision  will 
make  the  name  of  Belgium  live  like  Ther- 
mopylae. Belgium  did  not  have  much  of  a 
national  personality  nor  much  histor}\  That 
decision  gives  her  both.  She  was  a  buffer 
state,  made  up  out  of  tag  ends  of  land  and 
peoples.  Her  beginning  was  as  late  as  1830, 
and  Albert  Is  only  the  third  of  her  kings. 
But  that  decision  to  stand  and  fight  gives  her 
tradition  and  solidarity.  Albert  Is  probably 
as  secure  on  his  throne  as  any  king  on  earth. 
He  Is  what  a  modern  king  ought  to  be.  He 
has  the  character  and  personality  that  fills 
the  ej'^e,  and  satisfies  the  human  Impulse  for  a 
figure  to  look  up  to.  At  the  same  time  he 
has  the  Intellectual  qualities,  the  kind  of 
training  and  the  kind  of  Interests  which  are 
called  for  In  the  job  of  administering  a 
modern  nation. 

Once,  when  Colonel  Roosevelt  was  In 
Europe  he  called  upon  a  certain  king  (not 
Albert).  The  king,  as  he  rose  to  receive 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  laid  down  a  book,  open, 
with  the  title  on  the  back  turned  upward. 
Seeking  an  opening  for  the  conversation. 
Colonel  Roosevelt  noticed  that  the  book  was 
Bryce's  'American  Commonwealth"-;  and 
when  he  made  some  allusion  to  It  this  king 
replied,  "Yes,  I  am  teaching  m}''  son  to 
understand  and  administer  a  democracy." 
That  is  the  conception  which  King  Albert 
has  of  his  position.  I  am  told  by  one  who 
I  am  sure  knows  that  Albert  has  long  been 
a  regular  subscriber  to  the  American  Re- 
view OF  Rev^iews^  and  w^hen  it  falls  to  come, 
misses  It,  and  has  It  looked  up. 

America  can  take  off  Its  hat  to  King 
Albert ;  It  can  admire  him  without  the  faint- 
est reservation  that  closer  knowledge  might 
show  a  touch  of  clay;  It  can  look  up  to  him. 
While  we  shall  see  In  him  the  phj'slcal  fig-' 
ure  that  a  king  ought  to  have,  we  may  not 
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find  in  him  the  manners  that  a  false  and 
theatrical  idea  of  royalty  has  led  us  to  ex- 
pect. The  one  thing  that  Albert  could  not 
possibly  do  is  to  be  theatrical.  He  has  lived 
through  one  of  the  most  dramatic  roles  in 
all  history,  but  there  was  never  a  moment 
when  he  was  theatrical.  He  was  at  all  times 
merely  the  chief  engineer  w^ho  happened  to 
be  responsible  for  the  job  at  the  moment  the 
dam  broke.  Leading  his  army,  his  only  pre- 
occupation was  technical  excellence ;  on  his 
throne  he  was  dignified  and  simple ;  in  his 
communications  with  other  countries  he  was 
intent  merely  on  clearness  of  expression. 

But  if  we  fail  to  find  the  manners  of  a 
stage  king,  most  surely  we  shall  see  the 
m"anners  t)f  a  very  great  man.  He  is  simple 
and  lacking  in  self-consciousness,  except 
such  self-consciousness  as  inclines  him  to 
modesty,  almost  to  bashfulness.  When  he 
and  the  queen  visit  London,  they  stop  at  a 
hotel  as  plain  citizens,  go  shopping,  see  a 
play  or  two,  and  slip  home  without  the 
formal  society  of  London  knowing  of  their 
presence.  When  he  ascended  the  throne, 
nearly  ten  years  ago,  there  was  a  common 
saying  in  Brussels  that  he  "went  up  with 
his  wife  and  children." 

Without  taking  himself  seriously,  nor  his 
royalty    seriously,    he    takes    the   job    of    ad- 
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ministering  Belgium  with  the  utmost  serious- 
ness. He  has  that  sense  of  responsibility 
that  arises  out  of  intellectual  strength,  the 
kind  of  moral  integrity  that  a  good  engineer 
acquires.  When  he  said  that  "the  founda- 
tions of  a  nation's  prosperity  are  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  forces  of  its  people,"  he  was 
not  uttering  a  platitude  nor  repeating  some- 
thing he  had  read  in  a  book ;  he  was  ex- 
pressing, with  that  direct  clearness  of  ex- 
pression which  his  hard  thinking  gives  him, 
something  that  he  had  thought  out  for  him- 
self. Always  keeping  that  spiritual  corner- 
stone of  national  policy,  he  has  devoted  him- 
self with  the  force  of  a  strong  man  and  the 
skill  of  an  engineer  to  the  physical  equip- 
ment of  his  nation.  As  he  studied  railroad- 
ing under  James  J.  Hill,  so  did  he  study 
shipping  in  England,  and  he  makes  speeches 
in  the  Belgian  Senate  which  might  perfectly 
well  be  the  annual  reports  of  the  managing 
director  of  a  great  shipping  corporation.  He 
has  the  best  personal  equipment  for  manag- 
ing a  nation's  business  of  any  living  mon-  , 
arch ;  and  Belgium  with  the  great  endow- 
ment of  prestige,  national  solidarity,  and  re- 
spect that  the  war  has  given  her,  under  the 
administration  of  this  still  comparatively 
youthful  king,  will  cut  a  figure  among  the 
nations  far  beyond  her  size  and  population. 
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THE  day  at  Havre  two  years  ago  was 
worth  the  trip  to  Europe.  Ev^en  the 
weather  was  perfection.  The  sun-kissed  sea 
shimmered  and  danced  as. playfully  as  though 
the  submarine  were  not  then  sinking  tonnage 
with  such  accelerating  rapidit}*  that  to  all 
but  the  most  optimistic  it  seemed  as  if  the 
war  was  soon  to  end,  not  as  at  last  it  actually 
ended. 

The  house  where  Mr.  Whitlock  was  in 
temporary  residence  after  the  removal  of  the 
Belgian  seat  of  government  down  to  Havre 
was  all  but  hidden  in  a  mass  of  green,  un- 
touched as  yet  by  autumn.  The  greeting  I 
received  was  American  in  its  mingled  hearti- 
ness and  dignity.  No  one  could  call  on 
Brand  Whitlock  in  those  days  and  doubt 
that  he  was  born  to  diplomatic  ways.  He 
had  beaten  the  enemy  at  their  own  game, 
and  yet  he  had  played  the  game  according  to 
the  neutral  rules  prescribed  by  his  home 
government. 

Now  that  America  was  in  the  war  and 
he  was  under  no  such  bonds  as  earlier  he 
could  talk  more  freely  to  a  fellow-citizen. 
And  yet  he  never  ceased  to  be  the  diplomat. 
No  indiscretions  found  their  way  between 
his  lips.  We  talked  the  whole  day  through. 
The  official  report  he  was  to  send  to  Wash- 
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ington  was  on  the  table  by  his  side.  From 
his  reticences  rather  than  disclosures  I  drew 
the  inference  that  he  was  reluctant  to  let  go 
some  of  the  secrets  his  report  may  have  con- 
tained, and  that  he  was  rather  glad  to  sound 
out  a  visiting  American  as  to  the  possible 
reception  any  wo^ds  of  his  might  have  if 
given  ultimately  to  the  public.  Withal  he 
was  so  courteous  and  so  considerate  of  the 
eagerness  of  his  guest  to  learn  all  he  had  a 
right  to  know,  that  I  realized  in  the  months 
that  followed  why  that  Belgian  gentlewoman 
had  said:  "We  have  three  great  men  in 
our  land — the  King,  the  Cardinal,  and  the 
Minister." 

Though  he  was  sparing  of  his  words 
about  the  enemy,  the  pulse  of  conversation 
beat  more  quickly  and  with  such  rhythmic 
precision  and  literary  delicacj''  when  inquiry 
shifted  to  the  King  and  Cardinal,  that  I 
have  had  no  feeling  of  surprise  that  literarj^ 
critics  give  his  "Belgium"  first  place  in  de- 
scriptive literature  produced  by  any  war. 
Mr.  Sullivan  is  writing  of  the  King,  whose 
personal  and  gracious  recognition  of  my  ef- 
forts with  tongue  and  pen  to  keep  the 
unique  place  of  Belgium  before  Americans 
will  ever  be  a  blessed  memory. 

My  business  is  to  have  some  share  while 
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Cardinal  Mercicr  is  with  us  in  making  that 
Christian  statesman  and  saintly  ecclesiastic 
somewhat  more  understandable.  But  this 
is  hardly  necessary;  for  Cardinal  Mercier  is 
first  of  all  a  big  human.  During  the  last 
five  years,  all  of  his  reactions  have  been  as 
sane  and  normal  as  they  have  been  wise  and 


keep  mindful  of  the  ruin  and  woe  his  people 
were  even  yet  suffering. 

Forever  photographed  on  memory  will  be 
the  picture  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitlock  drew 
for  me  that  day  of  the  great  Cardinal,  and 
which  Mr.  Whitlock  has  filled  out  in  his 
book.     I  seem  to  see  the  Cardinal,  tall  and 


courageous.     A  great  wrong  had  been  done  spare    as    Lincoln,    moving    back    and    forth 

to  the  country  of  his  love  and  care,  and  he  across  his  study,  kicking  with  impatience  the 

was    not   the   man    to    hold    his    peace.      He  skirt    of    his    soutane    and    bending    forward 

was  the  more  indignant  because  the  waves  with   almost   an   avenging  swoop.      But   the 

of  ruin  and  desolation  swept  over  the  Uni-  strong,  lined  face  was  lighted  up  with  kindly 


versity  where  he  had 
sometime  been  Pro- 
fessor; the  Cathedral 
committed  to  his 
charge,  the  men,  wo- 
rn e  n  and  children 
whom  he  had  been 
commissioned  to 
shepherd,  while  he 
was  down  at  Rome 
on  the  grave  business 
of  voting  for  a  Pope. 
Straight  from  the 
shoulder  he  spoke  in 
denunciation  of 
wrongdoing,  but  he 
never  left  his  people 
weltering  in  the 
wearisome  details  of 
the  nameless  suffer- 
ings they  had  been 
called  to  endure.  He 
bade  them  even  then 
enter  upon  new 
visions  both  of  love 
and  duty.     One  para- 
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eyes  that  beamed  in 
benediction  as  readily 
as  they  flashed  in  an- 
ger at  the  mention  of 
ill  deeds.  Especially  do 
I  recall  the  reference 
to  his  kindliness  and 
friendliness  and  his 
penchant  for  the  pas- 
toral relationship. 
One  could  imagine 
him  as  deeply  inter- 
ested had  his  lot  been 
passed  in  a  Pennsyl- 
vania mining  town 
where  he  spent  his 
days  going  in  and  out 
of  obscure  homes, 
watching  by  sick 
beds,  making  men  a 
little  better,  women  a 
little  happier,  chil- 
dren a  little  merrier 
because  they  had  him 
for  their  pastor. 
I    remember    after 


graph  of  those  first  days  will  evermore  go  getting  back  to  this  country  spending  a  day 
ringing  down  the  halls  of  patriotic  recol-  in  Lincoln's  home  and  haunts  in  Springfield, 
lection:  Illinois.     Again  and  again  there  came  back 

to   me   the   vision    I    had   had   of    the   great 

Across  the  smoke  of  conflagration,  across      Cardinal,   a   man   as   original   and   primeval, 

the  stream  of  blood j  have  you  not  gliijipses,      as   democratic   and   help-giving,   as   our  own 


do  you  not  perceive,  signs  of  His  love  for  usf 
Is  there  a  patriot  among  us  who  does  not 
know  that  Belgium  has  grown  great?  Now, 
which  of  us  would  have  the  heart  to  cancel 
this  last  page  of  our  national  history?  Which 
of  us  does  not  exult  in  the  brightness  of  the 
glory  of  this  shattered  nation?  When  in  her 
throes  she  brings  forth  heroes,  our  mother 
country  gives  her  own  energy  to  the  blood  of 
these  sons  of  hers. 

Yet  in  the  summer  of  1917  the  Cardinal 
was  still  allowing  his  somewhat  smashed-in 


Lincoln  was.  The  Cardinal  and  the 
martyred  President,  as  I  realized  that  day 
in  Springfield,  had  the  same  power  to  call 
men  away  from  the  petty  things  of  life,  to 
lift  them  up  in  sacrifice  and  love  to  those 
high  lands  "where  God's  sunlit  summits  lie." 
That  day  with  Mr.  Whitlock  I  learned 
the  Cardinal  had  not  been  looking  well  of 
late.  I  soon  suspected  what  the  reason  was. 
With  the  entrance  a  few  months  before  of 
America  into  the  war  some  of  the  personal 
contributions  sent  from  our  shores  to  the 
Cardinal  for  the  relief  of  special  need  had 
roof  to  go  unmended  as  though  he  needed  to      evidently  fallen  oft.     The  impression  doubt- 
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less  was  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  would  care  for  everything.  There 
are,  however,  as  ever>'  pastor  knows,  certain 
cases  of  peculiar  significance  which  never  can 
be  helped  officially.  The  extent  of  the 
Cardinal's  benefactions  made  possible  by 
American  generosity  before  our  entrance 
into  the  War  was  not  disclosed  and  could 
not  be.  The  mere  hint  of  any  embarrass- 
ment to  the  Cardinal  or  curtailment  of  his 
usefulness  was  enough  to  send  me  to  Mr. 
Whitlock's  desk  where  without  prompting — 
I  do  not  recall  that  Mr.  Whitlock  knew 
what  I  was  writing — I  w^rote  notes  to  sev- 
eral friends  at  home  who  edit  magazines  and 
weekly  papers,  requesting  them  to  pass  the 
word  on  through  their  columns  without 
quoting  me  or  anyone.  I  have  some  reason 
to  believe  that  the  appeal  was  not  wnthout 
result. 

No  one  knows  how  Cardinal  Mercler 
would  classify  himself.  But  we  may  all  be 
sure  that  like  the  ^Master  whom  he  follows 
he  would  have  us  understand  that  his  motto 
is,  "Not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  minis- 
ter." In  the  hour  of  Belgium's  supreme 
trial  the  spirit  of  service  found  expression  in 
patriotic  terms,  and  I  like  to  recall  that 
when  someone  suggested  that  it  would  have 
been  adequate  if  Belgium  at  the  beginning 
had  made  a  mere  pretense  of  resistance  to 
invasion  the  Cardinal  indignantly  replied: 

The  laws  of  conscience  are  sovereign  laws. 
We  should  have  acted  unworthily  had  we 
evaded  our  obligation  by  a  mere  feint  of  re- 
sistance. And  now  we  would  not  rescind 
our  first  resolution ;  we  exult  in   it.     Being 


called  upon  to  write  a  most  solemn  page  in 
the  history  of  our  country^  we  resolved  that 
it  should  be  also  a  sincere,  also  a  glorious 
page.  And  as  long  as  we  are  required  to 
give  proof  of  endurance,  so  long  we  shall 
endure. 

After  my  return  from  Europe  I  entered 
(rii  a  campaign  of  patriotic  writing  and 
speaking  for  many  public  causes.  I  have  just 
completed  my  seven-hundredth  address 
traveling  round  and  round  the  country,  and 
usually  giving  Belgium  special  place.  About 
her  heroism  and  endurance  all  agree. 
Whether  I  have  been  talking  up  in  Minne- 
sota, where  the  Heir  Apparent  once  was 
known,  or  staying  overnight  in  some  good 
Protestant  parsonage  where  the  Cardinal's 
name  is  as  truly  one  to  conjure  with  as  in 
his  own  ecclesiastical  fold,  I  have  always 
found  the  same  respect,  admiration  and  affec- 
tion for  the  tw^o  great  men  of  Belgium.  Like 
the  King,  the  Cardinal  has  a  memor\'.  One 
good  American  who  saw  both  a  few  weeks 
since  explained  how  I  was  speaking  every 
day  during  the  summer  for  the  Midland 
Chautauqua  and  always  pleading  for  per- 
petual affection  for  Belgium.  It  was  there- 
fore not  a  great  surprise  to  me  w^hen  recent- 
ly along  with  personal  souvenirs  Indicating 
gracious  consideration  from  both  there  came 
from   the   Cardinal   the   following  message: 

"I  beg  M.  Lyman  P.  Powell  to  tell  his 
countr\men  how  deeply  thankful  I  am  to 
them  for  the  great  help  they  gave  for  the 
relief  of  Belgium  and  for  the  wonderful 
services  rendered  by  their  army  to  civiliza- 
tion." 
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ET  us  acknowledge  that  we  needed  a  lesson 
in  patriotism.  There  were  Belgians,  and 
many  such,  who  wasted  their  time  and  their 
talents  in  futile  quarrels  of  class  with  class,  of 
*  race  with  race,  of  passion  with  personal  passion. 
Yet  when,  on  August  2,  a  mighty  foreign  power, 
confident  in  its  own  strength  and  defiant  of  the 
faith  of  treaties,  dared  to  threaten  us  in  our  in- 
dependence, then  did  all  Belgians,  without  dif- 
ference of  party,  or  of  condition,  or  of  origin, 
rise  up  as  one  man,  close  ranged  about  their  own 
King  and  their  own  Government,  and  cr>'  to  the 
invader:    "Thou    shalt    not   go    through!" 

At  once,  instantly,  we  were  conscious  of  our 
own  patriotism.  For  down  within  us  all  is  some- 
thing deeper  than  personal  interests,  than  per- 
sonal kinships,  than  party  feeling,  and  this  is  the 
need    and    the    will    to    devote    ourselves    to    that 


more  general  interest  which  Rome  termed  the 
public  thing,  Res  publica.  And  this  profound 
will  within   us   is  patriotism. 

Our  country  is  not  a  mere  concourse  of  persons 
or  of  families  inhabiting  the  same  soil,  having 
among  themselves  relations  more  or  less  intimate, 
of  business,  of  neighborhood,  of  a  community  of 
memories  happy  or  unhappy. 

Not  so;  it  is  an  association  of  living  souls  sub- 
ject to  a  social  organization,  to  be  defended  and 
safeguarded  at  all  costs,  even  the  cost  of  blood, 
under  the  leadership  of  those  presiding  over  its 
fortunes.  And  it  is  because  of  this  general  spirit 
that  the  people  of  a  country  live  a  common  life 
in  the  present,  through  the  past,  through  the  as- 
pirations, the  hopes,  the  confidence  in  a  life  to 
come,   which   they  share   together. 
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I.    The  Rumanian  Sticks 

FROM  November,  1914,  to  March,  1917, 
the  present  Prime  Minister  of  France 
was  accustomed  to  say  each  day  in  his  news- 
paper, "The  Germans  are  at  Noyon."  In 
something  the  same  fashion  it  is  now  appro- 
priate to  note  that  the  Rumanians  are  in 
Budapest.  A  month  of  futile  note  writing 
and  of  even  more  ineffective  ultimatums  has 
so  far  failed  to  dislodge  the  Rumanian 
armies  of  occupation  or  to  elicit  from  the 
Rumanian  Government  any  other  comment 
than  the  absurd  assertion  that  none  of  the 
notes  or  of  the  ultimatums  have  reached  the 
Bucharest  government.  Meanwhile  the  Ru- 
manian delegates  at  Paris  have  declined  to 
sign  the  Austrian  peace  treaty. 

Actually,  then,  Rumania  has  not  only  con- 
tinued to  defy  the  Paris  Conference  but  it 
has  set  out  on  a  course  deliberately  calcu- 
lated to  bring  down  in  a  heap  the  whole 
edifice  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  to  re- 
fute all  the  arguments  on  which  the  League 
of  Nations  has  been  based.  As  I  pointed  out 
last  month,  the  Rumanian  opposition  is  by 
no  means  an  incident.  On  the  contrary  it 
is  a  decisive  test  of  world  conditions  and 
world  sentiments. 

Now,  in  the  present  article  I  desire  to  dis- 
cuss in  some  detail  the  European,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  American  point  of  view  in 
this  Rumanian  incident.  In  the  -  United 
States  there  seems  to  be  a  pretty  widespread 
notion  that  one  impudent  and  insignificant 
state  has  become  confused  as  a  result  of  too 
recent  prosperity  in  annexation  and  has,  off 
its  own  bat,  undertaken  to  talk  and  to  act 
like  a  great  nation.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
considerable  clamor  in  the  United  States 
that  disciplinarj^  steps  be  taken  at  once  to 
reduce  this  little  state  to  its  proper  attitude, 
and  this  clamor  comes  from  precisely  those 
who  regard  the  League  of  Nations  as  an 
established  fact  and  see  with  impatience  the 
first  challenge. 

The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  Rumania  is 
neither  a  little  state  nor  is  she  acting  off  her 
ow^n  bat.  As  a  consequence  of  the  changes 
in  her  frontiers,  incident  to  Austro-Hun- 
garian  defeat  and  Russian  collapse,  Rumania 


has  become  a  nation  with  an  area  as  great 
as  Italy,  with  a  population  to-day  of  16,- 
000,000,  living  on  a  territory  capable  of  sus- 
taining a  much  larger  population  than  Italy, 
and  her  population  is  increasing  with  great 
rapidity.  In  less  than  half  a  centur>%  there- 
fore, Rumania  will,  in  all  human  probability, 
be  a  great  power.  Moreover  she  must  be 
reckoned  with  henceforth  as  a  very  potent 
factor  in  all  combinations  that  may  be  made. 

She  has  an  excellent  army,  organized  by 
the  French  General  Staff,  battle-trained,  an 
army  which  despite  opening  disasters  due  to 
Russian  treachery  and  later  surrender  due 
to  Russian  collapse,  displayed  admirable 
courage  and  skill  and  remains  one  of  the  con- 
siderable military  forces  in  Europe,  actually 
taking  rank  after  the  armies  of  the  five  great 
powers. 

In  addition,  by  her  position  Rumania  con- 
trols the  Lower  Danube,  and  as  recent 
events  have  shown,  Hungary  is  completely 
at  her  mercy.  Thus  she  supplies  the  only 
possible  avenue  of  approach  to  South  Russia 
in  case  the  Allies  ever  decide  to  join  hands 
with  the  Ukrainians  against  the  Bolshevists. 

What  I  am  trying  to  make  clear  is  that 
Rumania  is  herself  henceforth  a  nation 
whose  military  and  economic  resources, 
whose  army,  whose  grain,  whose  oil,  whose 
minerals,  give  her  a  position  quite  unlike 
that  which  she  occupied  when  she  was  only 
the  largest  of  the  minor  Balkan  States.  Ac- 
tually she  is  greater  to-day  and  infinitely 
more  powerful  than  were  all  the  Balkan 
States  together  at  the  outbreak  of  war. 

IL     Practical  Considerations 

In  addition  to  her  own  strength  Rumania 
at  the  present  time  is  aided  by  the  fact  that 
the  Italian  Government  and  people  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  French  people  aside  from 
the  government  itself  look  with  approval 
upon  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Rumanians 
in  recent  days.  The  Italian  attitude  is 
simple.  The  Rumanian  case  is  on  all  fours 
with  the  Flume  and  Adriatic  questions.  So 
far  as  the  Adriatic  question  is  concerned, 
Italy  was  promised  by  France,  Great  Britain 
and   Russia  that  if  she  came  into  the  war 
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she  should  have  certain  territory  both  along 
the  Adriatic  and  in  Asia  Minor.  Italy  per- 
formed her  part  of  the  bargain,  but  when 
she  came  to  demand  her  pay  President  Wil- 
son interposed  his  veto.  Exactly  in  the  same 
fashion  the  same  great  powers,  with  Italy 
added,  promised  Rumania  all  of  the  Banat 
if  she  would  enlist.  She  did  enlist  and  now% 
under  President  Wilson's  impulsion,  the 
great  powers  are  insisting  that  Serbia  have 
a  part  of  the  Banat. 

If  Rumania  by  her  invasion  and  occupa- 
tion of  Hungary  can  successfully  defy  the 
Conference  of  Paris  she  will  establish  a  pre- 
cedent. By  this  precedent  Italy  will  benefit. 
Italian  troops  to-day  occupy  the  Adriatic 
Littoral.  Possession  the  Italians  have.  A 
League  of  Nations  which  cannot  evict  Ru- 
mania from  Budapest  can  hardly  hope  to 
persuade  the  Italians  to  leave  Fiume.  In 
other  words  the  Rumanians  are  bringing  dis- 
credit upon  the  whole  League  of  Nations 
and  idea  of  moral  suasion,  and  the  Italians 
are  eager  to  see  exactly  this  happen,  since 
Mr.  Wilson,  the  great  proponent  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  has  denied  to  the  Italians 
the  possession  of  lands  not  only  coveted  by 
them  but  promised  to  them  by  their  allies. 

III.    The  French   Point  of 
View 

The  French  view  of  the  Rumanian  epi- 
sode differs  from  the  Italian,  first,  because 
it  is  unofficial  since  the  Clemenceau  Gov- 
ernment still  stands  by  the  Paris  Confer- 
ence policy.  It  is  different  also  because  the 
French  have  no  territorial  aspirations  which 
can  be  compared  with  Rumanian  or  Italian 
ambitions.  But  French  sympathy  with  Ru- 
mania is  based  upon  tvvo  things — a  tradi- 
tional and  historic  friendliness  between  the 
two  Latin  nations,  and  a  profound  desire  to 
preserve  this  friendliness,  this  alliance  of 
recent  months,  in  any  future  European 
crisis. 

The  French  as  a  nation  have  never  had 
the  slightest  confidence  in  the  League  Of 
Nations.  They  have  never  believed  in  its 
principles.  They  have  never  regarded  its 
future  with  anything  but  distrust  or  derision. 
They  are  satisfied  that  if  the  Hague  Con- 
ference could  not  bind  the  German  tribes, 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  will 
have  no  greater  influence  upon  the  same 
tribes  when  they  are  out  for  plunder  again. 
Their  conception  of  a  League  of  Nations 
was  a  bodv  which  had  effective  and  coordi- 


nated military  power — which  was  in  fact  a 
perpetuation  of  the  alliance  which  defeated 
Germany — continuing  to  retain  military 
weapons,  ready  under  central  command  for 
immediate  action  \i  Germany  should  disre- 
gard the  terms  of  peace. 

It  was  for  this  kind  of  a  League  of  Na- 
tions that  France  contended  in  the  Confer- 
ence. When  she  failed  to  achieve  it  she 
asked  instead  that  alliance  with  America  and 
England  which  was  a  treaty  of  insurance 
against  a  new  German  attack  and  consti- 
tuted in  fact  the  League  of  Nations  and  the 
only  League  of  Nations  in  which  she  could 
believe.  This  course  was  the  compromise 
of  the  Clemenceau  Government  which  de- 
liberately adopted  the  policy  of  giving  Mr. 
Wilson  what  he  wanted  in  so  far  as  his  de- 
sires did  not  do  violence  to  French  interests 
and  protecting  those  French  interests  by  spe- 
cial arrangement  when  there  was  a  collision. 
The  Clemenceau  Government,  under  the  im- 
pulsion of  Andre  Tardieu.  the  High  Com- 
missioner who  represented  France  during  the 
war  in  America,  like  the  British  Govern- 
ment, recognizing  the  importance  of  Ameri- 
can association  and  assistance  at  the  present 
time,  set  out  to  please  Mr.  Wilson  and  the 
American  Government  as  represented  in 
Paris,  to  accept  a  League  of  Nations  plan  in 
the  deliberate  belief  that  this  would  alone 
contribute  to  perpetuate  Franco-American 
friendship. 

But  this  course  was  by  no  means  accepted 
by  all  of  France,  and  with  ever-increasing 
clarity  able  and  eminent  Frenchmen  have 
been  crying  out  against  a  policy  which  has 
involved  French  adoption  of  American 
methods  in  Europe.  Frenchmen  find  them- 
selves aghast  at  the  fact  that  the  intimate 
association  bet%veen  Great  Britain,  France 
and  the  United  States  has  made  France  a 
party  to  an  acute  quarrel  with  Italy,  whose 
neutrality  alone  saved  France  in  1914  and 
whose  friendship  and  alliance  can  only  safe- 
guard France  in  the  future. 

These  Frenchmen  do  not  believe  the  se- 
curity of  France  should  be  risked,  the  per- 
manent hostility  of  Italy  invited,  merely  to 
draw  a  Dalmatian  frontier  in  accordance 
with  an  ethnographic  map.  They  do  not 
believe  that  France  should  risk  an  attack 
upon  two  fronts  next  time  solely  to  carry 
out  the  Fourteen  Points  of  Mr.  Wilson. 

Totally  disapproving  of  the  policy  of 
their  government  in  the  matter  of  Fiume, 
these  Frenchmen  are  even  more  angered 
when   they  see    their   country   brought   into 
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conflict  with  Rumania  by  a  similar  adhesion 
to  AJr.  Wilson's  principles  and  American 
leadership,  while  even  the  Clemenceau  Gov- 
ernment finds  itself  unable  to  follow  Mr. 
Wilson  when  America  undertakes  to  cham- 
pion the  Bulgarian  against  the  Greek  in 
Thrace. 

IV.    A  European  Declaration 
OF  Independence 

Now  exactl\  the  same  unrest  discoverable 
in  France,  and  patent  in  Italy,  can  be  de- 
tected in  Great  Britain.  There  are  in  the 
United  Kingdom  more  adherents  to  the 
League  of  Nations  than  on  the  whole  Con- 
tinent of  Europe.  But  there  are  not  many, 
and  more  and  more  influential  Englishmen 
are  crying  out  against  an  American  leader- 
ship which  is  involving  Great  Britain  in 
quarrels  with  Italy,  Rumania,  Greece, 
which  holds  out  the  prospect  of  alienating 
still  other  European  countries.  These  men 
believe  quite  as  honestly  that  the  League  of 
Nations  is  an  illusion  as  President  Wilson 
and  his  followers  believe  it  is  the  cure  for  the 
world's  oldest  diseases,  hitherto  incurable. 
They  believe  that  Great  Britain  will  have  to 
fight  for  her  life  again,  just  as  Frenchmen 
believe  that  France  will  have  to  defend  her- 
self again,  and  as  Italians  are  satisfied  that 
their  future  hope  lies  in  the  strength  of  their 
frontiers  rather  than  in  the  Paris  Covenant. 
These  Frenchmen,  Englishmen  and  Italians 
are  unable  to  lay  aside  the  lessons  of  expe- 
rience taught  by  hundreds  of  years  of  their 
history,  and  abandon  those  old-fashioned 
safeguards  which  were  found  in  alliance  to 
maintain  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 

Now  if  the  world  settlement  is  to  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  balance  of  power  it  is 
quite  clear  that  it  is  important  for  the  Eng- 
lish, and  vital  for  the  French,  to  preserve 
friendships  and  cement  alliances.  Above 
all  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  for 
France  and  of  ver\"  grave  importance  for 
Britain  not  to  make  new  enemies  who  will 
appear  in  the  ranks  of  their  old  foes  if  war 
comes  again. 

This  is  the  thing  that  underlies  the  Ru- 
manian incident.  Rumania  has  defied  the 
Leag\ie  of  Nations  idea  and  the  Conference 
of  Paris,  which  for  the  moment  expresses 
that  idea.  She  has  done  it  with  the  approval 
of  Italy,  which  has  repudiated  the  League  of 
Nations  principles  so  far  as  it  affects  Italian 
interests.  She  has  done  it  with  the  sympa- 
thy of  a  large  section  of  the  French,  who 


have  become  impatient  of  an  American 
leadership  which  they  believe  is  headed 
straight  for  ruin  so  far  as  France  is  con- 
cerned. They  have  done  it  with  more  than 
a  tacit  complaisance  on  the  part  of  a  ver>' 
considerable  section  of  the  British  people. 
The  explanation  of  this  is  that  Europe  is 
becoming  impatient,  restive,  unmistakably 
bad-tempered  over  the  continued  exercise  of 
American  influence  upon  European  policy, 
an  influence  which  in  the  minds  of  these 
Europeans  is  fraught  with  grave  disaster  for 
Europe  as  a  whole  and  above  all  for  the 
nations  which  follow  the  United  States 
policy. 

Before  I  left  Paris  in  May  this  restiveness 
was  apparent,  although  it  was  much  re- 
stricted by  censorship  and  little  perceived 
by  American  representatives  confident  that 
the  European  people,  as  contrasted  with  their 
governments,  were  totally  converted  to 
American  policies.  The  fact  seemed  then 
to  be  quite  otherwise.  From  Paris  it  ap- 
peared that  certain  governments  found 
themselves  compelled  to  accept  American 
leadership  because  of  material  considera- 
tions, but  that  no  European  government  or 
people  accepted  American  principles  or  en- 
dured without  chafing  that  American  leader- 
ship which  more  or  less  persisted  in  Paris 
up  to  the  signature  of  the  Treaty. 

V.    The  Balance  of  Power 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  explain  to  my 
American  readers  that  European  point  of 
view  which  has  been  so  totally  obscured  by 
all  the  comment  which  has  reached  America 
since  the  Peace  Conference  began.  The 
European  point  of  view  is  the  result  of  many 
centuries  of  suffering,  experience  and  strug- 
gle. Nation  after  nation  has  achieved  unity, 
and  having  achieved  this  unity,  has  endeav- 
ored to  dominate  the  Continent.  The  pro- 
tection of  the  liberty  of  the  individual  state 
has  been  assured  in  this  time  by  an  associa- 
tion of  states  against  the  single  menacing 
power.  The  sole  ultimate  resort  has  been 
armies.  Over  and  over  again  Europe  has 
endeavored  to  find  some  authority  which 
would  prevent  war  and  restrain  the  imperial- 
istic aspirations  of  that  power  which  was 
momentarily  strongest.  All  these  combina- 
tions and  alliances  have  failed  because  na- 
tions and  peoples  which  felt  themselves 
strong  enough  to  dominate  the  Continent 
were  ready  to  risk  the  perils  incident  to  mak- 
ing the  try. 
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None  of  the  great  wars  of  the  nineteenth 
century  in  Europe  could  have  been  pre- 
vented by  a  League  of  Nations.  They  were 
in  the  main  caused,  after  the  Napoleonic 
time,  by  the  efforts  of  Russia  and  Germany 
to  expand  and  of  Italy  and  the  smaller  Bal- 
kan States  to  achieve  liberation.  It  would 
not  have  been  possible  for  any  League  of 
Nations  to  have  stopped  Russia,  except  by 
fighting  wars  like  the  Crimean  War.  Ger- 
many's three  wars  of  aggression,  against 
Denmark,  Austria  and  France,  were  wars 
which  had  the  support  of  all  the  German 
people,  despite  the  wholly  unjustifiable 
character  of  German  policy.  The  Concert 
of  Europe  which  was  the  pale  predecessor 
of  the  League  of  Nations  was  unable,  despite 
the  fact  that  it  included  all  of  the  Great 
Powers,  to  prevent  the  little  Balkan  States 
from  keeping  Europe  in  a  ferment  and  ulti- 
mately setting  the  whole  w^orld  on  fire. 
Moreover,  the  Concert  of  Europe  itself  col- 
lapsed long  before  August  1,  1914,  in  the 
presence  of  that  new"  spirit  in  Germany 
which  w^as  based  upon  the  conviction  that 
the  Germans,  could  repeat  the  achievement 
of  the  Romans,  at  least  in  Europe. 

Looking  back  over  all  their  history,  re- 
cent and  remote,  the  Europeans  find  justifi- 
cation for  the  policies  followed  by  their 
statesmen  of  the  past  and  for  the  political 
instincts  inherited  from  their,  fathers  and 
grandfathers.  There  is  no  informed  Euro- 
pean who  believes  that  Germany  will  accept 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  except 
under  duress.  There  is  no  European  who 
does  not  believe  that  Germany  will  seek  to 
regain  her  position  in  the  world  and  will 
be  assured  in  such  a  venture  of  the 
support  of  the  Hungarians  and  the 
Austro-Germans  as  well  as  the  Bul- 
garians, all  of  whom  have  suffered 
equally  at  Paris.  But  this  is  an  alliance  of 
80,000,000  of  people  at  the  outset,  and  how 
shall  this  alliance  be  checked  or  held  if  the 
Italians,  the  Rumanians,  the  Greeks,  are 
driven  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Ger- 
mans, the  Austrians,  the  Hungarians  and 
the  Bulgarians  as  a  consequence  of  the 
subordination  of  European  to  American 
policies?  If  America  is  permitted  in  Paris 
to  decide  purely  European  questions,  thus 
creating  new  enemies  for  her  present  Allies, 
the  logical  consequence  seems  to  many  Euro- 
pean minds  now%  the  creation  of  a  new  Ger- 
man menace  far  greater  than  the  old  be- 
cause it  contains  many  of  the  States  which 
fought  Germany  last  time. 


As  a  result  there  is  a  very  marked  reac- 
tion against  America  going  on  in  Europe  at 
the  present  time.  There  are  many  'signs 
which  disclose  the  fact.  There  are  many 
voices  raised  in  protest.  There  is  a  growing 
tendency  to  believe  that,  great  as  American 
resources  are  and  essential  as  American  as- 
sistance is  to  the  rehabilitation  of  France, 
of  Britain,  of  Italy,  too  great  a  price  can 
still  be  paid  for  that  assistance.  To  let 
American  leadership  embroil  the  French  and 
the  Italians,  the  French  and  the  Rumanians, 
the  French  and  the  Greeks,  while  it  does  not 
and  cannot  reconcile  the  French  and  the 
Germans  is,  from  the  French  point  of  view, 
to  make  a  woful  mistake.  Therefore  the 
collapse  of  American  leadership,  the  over- 
throw of  the  League  of  Nations  idea,  the 
discrediting  of  the  whole  experiment  through 
some  such  episode  as  the  Rumanian,  is  wel- 
comed in  Paris  in  many  quarters. 

Exactly  this  European  emotion  13  identi- 
fied and  denounced  by  many  Americans  as  a 
survival  of  selfishness  and  of  imperialism. 
This  is  only  partially  true  at  least.  The  fact 
is  that  generations  of  Frenchmen  have  been 
taught  by  bitter  experience  that  the  Ger- 
mans are  a  predatory  people,  whose  imme- 
morial habit  has  been  to  invade  the  regions 
west  of  the  Rhine  to  devastate  and  plunder 
them.  They  have  experienced  two  terrible 
invasions  in  the  last  fifty  years.  Tbey  see 
Germany,  although  beaten,  frankly  asserting 
that  she  accepts  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
only  under  compulsion  and  they  see  in  the 
future,  with  the  revival  of  German  strength, 
a  return  of  the  German  danger. 

American  policy  asked  them  to  accept  the 
League  of  Nations  as  the  sole  guarantee 
against  the  future  with  all  the  lessons  of  the 
immediate  past  before  them  to  indicate  that 
to  the  Germans  treaties  are  scraps  of  paper. 
They  have  therefore  insisted  upon  that 
Anglo-French-American  alliance  which  is  to 
take  the  place  of  the  Rhine  barrier.  But 
not  all  Frenchmen,  possibly  not  a  majority 
of  Frenchmen,  believe  the  substitute  is  satis- 
factory and  as  the  opposition  to  the  treaty 
of  alliance  grows  in  America  the  faith  of 
France  in  the  substitute  rapidly  diminishes. 

The  Clemenceau  Government  was  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  America  during  the 
Conference  of  Paris  because  France  was 
helpless  without  American  assistance  and 
British  support,  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment, for  political  quite  as  much  as  for  sen- 
timental reasons,  adopted  a  course  which 
aligned    Great    Britain    behind    America    in 
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most  of  the  test  questions.  France  had 
therefore  to  accept  Mr.  Wilson's  decisions 
where  these  were  supported  by  Lloyd- 
George,  or  else  find  herself  isolated,  bank- 
rupt, ruined.  She  did  accept  them,  but  not 
without  protest,  not  without  misgivings,  not 
without  a  certain  measure  of  resentment. 

But  in  accepting  American  leadership 
under  compulsion,  the  French  did  not  per- 
ceive, as  nobody  could,  that  the  consequences 
would  be  the  alienation  of  Italy  and  Ru- 
mania, the  weakening  of  Poland,  a  vital  con- 
cern for  France,  and  the  possible  repudiation 
by  the  United  States  of  Mr.  Wilson's  whole 
leadership  and  the  far  more  likely  repudia- 
tion of  his  proposed  Triple  Alliance  to  in- 
sure France. 

Thus  the  developments  of  recent  weeks 
and  months  in  Europe  and  America  alike 
'have  contributed  greatly  to  strengthen  that 
opposition  which  was  at  all  times  hostile  to 
the  subservience  of  French  policy  to  Ameri- 
can dictation,  even  in  the  face  of  French 
necessity,  and  there  was  a  profound  resent- 
ment in  France  over  the  fact  that  this  sub- 
servience had  been  made  almost  inescap- 
able because  the  British  had  aligned  them- 
selves solidly  with  the  Americans. 

The  literal  truth  is  that  the  French  did 
not  take  the  League  of  Nations  from  Mr. 
Wilson  directly,  on  the  contrary  they  only 
took  it  when  they  discovered  that  British 
policy  at  Paris  would  consist  in  the  adoption 
of  Mr.  Wilson's  ideas  except  in  the  matter 
of  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  that  they 
would  be  isolated  if  they  did  not  follow  suit. 
France  was  conquered  rather  than  convinced 
and  French  opposition  was  never  wholly 
silenced  and  never  in  the  least  placated. 

YI.    Alternative  Courses 

From  the  outset  there  have  been  offered 
to  the  French  various  alternative  courses. 
The  Italians  have  steadily  argued  that  it 
was  much  more  important  for  France  to 
have  the  assured  support  of  Italy,  purchas- 
able by  supporting  Italian  claims  on  the 
Adriatic,  than  an  American  aid  which  the 
Italians  argued  would  prove  illusory.  Clem- 
enceau  having  to  choose  between  American 
and  Italian  chose  America,  but  when  Presi- 
dent Wilson  issued  his  Fiume  statement  the 
French  emotion  was  unmistakable.  There 
was  a  feeling  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  sacri- 
ficed France  to  an  abstract  ideal  and  that 
one  of  the  consequences  of  the  ultimatum 
which  was  concealed   in   the   appeal   to   the 


Italian  people  might  be  an  attack  upon 
France  by  Italy  if  (jermany  ever  assailed 
the  French  as  they  had  in  1914. 

Meantime  in  Great  Britain  there  was  a 
profound  reaction  stirred  by  the  fashion  in 
which  the  British  representatives  in  Paris,  in 
following  Mr.  Wilson,  were  alienating 
France  and  there  was  a  positive  crisis  soon 
after  President  Wilson's  return  from 
America  culminating  in  action  by  the  British 
Parliament  which  led  Lloyd  George  to  re- 
verse his  course  and  support  the  French — 
notably  in  the  Sarre  affair. 

What  the  British,  who  were  responsible 
for  this  reaction  saw  was  that  Mr.  Wilson's 
leadership  was  separating  France  from  Great 
Britain  and  giving  the  French  no  other 
choice  than  a  return  to  Germany  in  any 
repetition  of  Anglo-French  rivalries.  More- 
over they  perceived  that,  impossible  as  the 
change  appeared,  French  possession  of  Al- 
sace-Lorraine removed  the  one  obstacle 
which  had  hitherto  prevented  such  an  al- 
liance. This  reaction  in  Great  Britain  es- 
caped comment  in  America  so  far  as  I  was 
able  to  observe,  but  it  constituted  one  of  the 
real  crises  in  Paris  and  marked  the  first  step 
in  a  rebellion  in  Europe  against  American 
leadership. 

Now  we  have  had  since  January  protests 
in  Great  Britain  called  forth  by  American 
policy  which  brought  France  and  Great 
Britain  to  the  breaking  point,  something 
more  than  protest  in  France  against  Ameri- 
can leadership  which  brought  France  and 
Italy  from  the  condition  of  allies  to  the 
situation  at  which  French  soldiers  were 
murdered  by  Italian  in  Fiume,  and  last  of 
all,  a  more  general  unrest  growing  out  of 
the  Rumanian  episode,  all  of  which  has 
served  to  encourage  the  Rumanians. 

It  is  one  thing  to  send  word  to  the  Ru- 
manians that  they  must  get  out  of  Budapest. 
It  is  another  thing  to  coerce  a  nation  with 
300,000  troops  under  arms,  particularly 
when  this  army  has  seized  all  the  military 
resources  of  Hungary.  Now  to  enforce  the 
various  ultimatums  the  troops  available  are 
mainly  French  and  I  do  not  believe  the 
French  nation  would  permit  the  Clemenceau 
Government  to  use  French  troops  to  fight 
Rumanians.  Moreover,  it  seems  perfectly 
clear  that  the  Italians  would  support  the 
Rumanians  in  any  clash,  and  France  would 
find  herself  at  war  with  Rumania  and  Italy, 
a  war  provoked,  from  the  French  point  of 
view,  by  a  slavish  adherence  to  American 
policy. 
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But  if  the  French  troops  won't  fight  the 
Rumanians,  then  where  are  the  troops  com- 
ing from  to  do  it  ?  Certainly  not  from  Great 
Britain.  Most  assuredly  not  from  the  United 
States.  Therefore  Rumania  has  stayed  in 
Budapest,  will  stay  until  she  completes  her 
seizure  of  precisely  the  materials  the  Hun- 
garians stole  when  they  were  in  Rumania, 
will  retire  when  she  gets  ready  to  frontiers 
of  her  own  fixing,  and  can  safely  defy  all 
coercion  which  consists  in  moral  suasion 
alone. 

But  if  Rumania  can  do  this,  why  not  Po- 
land ?  Why  not  Greece?  Thus  in  the  last 
month  we  have  seen  Venizelos,  after  momen- 
tarily listening  to  American  arguments  indi- 
cating reasons  why  Bulgaria  should  have 
part  of  Thrace  inhabited  by  Greeks,  refuse 
such  a  solution  and  do  this  with  the  approval 
of  the  British  and  the  French.  We  have 
seen  the  whole  Greek  people  demanding  pas- 
sionately the  reason  why  America  should 
champion  the  hereditary  enemy  of  the 
Greeks,  the  nation  which  has  three  times  in 
recent  years  attacked  its  neighbors  for  im- 
perialistic purposes. 

And  whatever  question  there  was  as  to 
Rumania,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
Greece.  In  the  latter  case  not  only  were  the 
British  and  French  openly  sympathetic  with 
the  Greeks  but  their  governments  felt  the 
pressure  from  publics  growing  restive,  at 
the  multiplying  of  incidents  separating  re- 
cent allies  and  growing  out  of  American 
policy. 

More  than  this,  Rumania  having  a  quar- 
rel with  the  Serbs  over  the  Banat,  began  to 
mobilize  divisions  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  driving  out  the  Serbs  beyond  the  Theiss 
and  the  Danube,  that  is  out  of  territory  as- 
signed to  them  by  the  League  of  Nations. 
Such  a  course  would  be  assured  of  Italian 
support  and  cooperation,  since  the  Italians 
are  just  as  eager  to  restrict  Jugo-Slav 
frontiers  on  the  west  as  are  the  Ruma- 
nians on  the  east  and  just  as  unwilling  to 
accept  President  Wilson's  policies  as  to 
Fiume  as  the  Rumanians  are  as  to  the 
Torontal. 

That  the  Rumanians  would  do  this,  was 
told  me  perfectly  frankly  in  Paris  before  I 
came  home.  But  when  Rumania  undertakes 
to  do  this  with  the  support  of  at  least  one 
great  power,  while  the  Serbs  have  the  sup- 
port of  others,  we  are  back  once  more  at 
the  old  Balkan  situation  which  preceded  the 
World  War  and  provoked  it.  The  Balkan 
States  are  once  more  made  the  ratspaws  of 


still  larger  Powers  and  all  the  old  unhappy 
circumstances  are  revived. 

VII.    What  It  Means 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  reaction 
now  going  on  in  Europe  because  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  essential  that  some  portion  of  it 
should  be  understood  in  America.  There 
has  been  a  widespread  impression  here  that 
American  ideas  enlisted  a  great  following  on 
the  Continent.  My  six  months  in  Paris 
indicated  just  the  opposite.  So  far  as  the 
Continent  was  concerned  there  was  submis- 
sion to  America  in  political  leadership  simply 
because  there  was  an  obvious  necessit\*  to 
obtain  the  material  assistance  of  the  one 
great  nation  whose  resources  had  been  un- 
touched by  the  war.  Starvation  and  worse 
w^ere  the  alternatives,  but  to  believe  there 
was  willing  submission  is,  in  my  judgment, 
to  misunderstand  the  facts. 

Europe  is  in  some  small  degree  at  least 
beginning  to  get  on  its  feet.  As  the  imme- 
diate menaces  of  Bolshevism  and  of  Ger- 
manism diminish  there  is  an  unmistakable 
resurgence  of  European  ideas.  This  resur- 
gence is  hastened  by  tsvo  factors,  by  the 
number  of  controversies  betsveen  allies  pro- 
voked by  American  policy  and  by  the  grad- 
ual appreciation  in  Europe  of  the  fact  that 
America  itself  is  divided  over  the  League  of 
Nations  and  over  the  President's  leadership. 

This  European  reaction  tends  more  and 
more  to  revive  old  ideas  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  balance  of  power  and  of  alliance 
as  contrasted  with  the  American  idea  of  a 
League  of  Nations.  The  French  people, 
like  the  British  people,  perceive  that  the 
Germans  have  been  conquered  but  not  recon- 
ciled, remain  hostile,  and  may  in  the  future 
seek  to  regain  their  lost  provinces  and  re- 
conquer their  old  position  in  the  world. 
They  see  that,  as  a  consequence  of  American 
policy,  these  Germans  with  their  former 
allies  who  have  been  equally  punished,  may 
find  new  allies  in  Italy,  Rumania  and  even 
in  Greece,  since  all  three  of  these  States  have 
had  their  dearest  aspirations  vetoed  by  the 
Conference  of  Paris  in  which  Mr.  Wilson 
presided  in  fact,  and  America  dictated  poli- 
cies with  the  consent  of  the  Allies. 

Now  if  the  United  States  Senate  should 
repudiate  the  Anglo-French-American  treaty 
of  insurance,  in  my  judgment  the  Clemen- 
ceau  policy  and  course  would  be  repudiated 
by  France.  The  French  would  abandon  all 
thought  of  a   League  of   Nations  and  seek 
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safety  in  an  alliance  with  Italy  and  with 
Rumania.  Italian  support  would  be  assured 
the  French  on  the  Rhine  and  French  support 
of  Italy  on  the  Adriatic.  The  Rumanian 
barrier  to  German  expansion  on  the  south- 
ward would  be  established  by  a  Latin  alli- 
ance and  the  support  of  all  these  Latin  na- 
tions would  g:o  to  Poland  and  the  Poles 
would  be  able  not  only  to  extend  their  east- 
ern frontiers  but  to  revise  in  their  own  favor 
the  settlement  of  Danzig  and  of  East 
Prussia. 

In  this  situation  the  British  would  have  to 
choose  between  America  and  the  Continent 
and  while  I  do  not  think  any  accurate  fore- 
cast of  that  decision  possible,  at  least  it  is 
certain  that  a  very  strong  fraction  of  the 
British  public  would  insist  upon  a  continua- 
tion of  an  alliance  with  France,  which  alone 
can  safeguard  the  English  Channel  and  en- 
sure that  the  resistance  to  Germany  would 
begin  at  the  Rhine  and  not  at  the  Straits 
of  Dover. 

But  by  contrast  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
adoption  by  the  United  States  Senate  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  and  of  the  Triple  Al- 
liance will  long  or  materially  delay  the  Eu- 
ropean reaction.  It  seems  perfectly  clear  to 
me  that  the  United  States  is  not  prepared, 
that  the  American  people  are  not  prepared, 
to  send  armies  to  police  Europe,  Asia  or 
Africa,  to  coerce  the  Rumanians,  the  Greeks 
or  the  Italians,  and  the  events  of  recent 
months  all  indicate  that  nations  are  no  more 
ready  now  than  they  were  before  to  lay 
aside  racial  ambitions  and  national  aspira- 
tions in  the  presence  of  moral  suasion  alone. 

Further,  arid  this  is  the  point  I  am  trying 
to  make:  There  is  a  widespread  and  signifi- 
cant reaction  going  on  in  all  European  coun- 
tries recently  associated  with  us  in  the  w^ar 
against  American  leadership  and  the  applica- 
tion of  American  principles  in  such  fashion 
as  to  break  up  the  solidarity  of  that  alliance 
w^hich  was  hardly  strong  enough  to  hold 
Germany. 


The  period  of  our  great  contribution  to 
Europe  in  the  way  of  money,  food,  and  ma- 
terial is  over.  European  dependence  upon 
us  \\'\\\  grow  less  and  less  as  time  passes.  As 
that  dependence  diminishes  there  will  be  less 
and  less  temptation  to  follow  American  lead- 
ership and  a  greater  and  greater  demand  on 
the  part  of  the  various  publics  that  Euro- 
pean policy  shall  return  to  European  prin- 
ciples. This,  in  my  judgment,  is  what  has 
made  the  Rumanian  episode  so  significant 
and  is  what  is  mainly  important  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  in   Europe. 

We  all  see  going  on  in  Washington  and 
in  the  country  generally  an  agitation  based 
on  the  assertion  that  the  League  of  Nations 
Covenant  does  not  sufficiently  safeguard 
certain  American  interests  and  policies  like 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  does  involve  us 
in  dangerous  European  controversies.  So 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  define  it  this  represents 
an  instinctive  American  reaction  against  too 
close  Intermingling  in  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
a  turning  back  In  thought  at  least  to  the  old 
American  policy  of  Isolation. 

Now,  coincident  with  this  reaction  In 
America  which  is  taking  the  form  of  a  dis- 
tinct antagonism  to  European  methods  and 
matters,  there  is  In  progress  a  similar  reac- 
tion In  Europe  against  American  ideas  and 
policy.  We  are  asserting  at  least  through 
one  party  In  the  United  States  Senate  that 
Europe  must  respect  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
to  keep  out  of  American  affairs  generally. 
Far  less  openly,  but  no  less  clearly,  Europe 
is  beginning  to  assert  a  similar  desire  that 
America  should  refrain  from  shaping  policies 
In  matters  purely  European  and  shaping 
them  In  such  fashion  as  to  prompt  European 
discord  and  endanger  the  safety  of  certain 
European  nations.  Both  reactions  are 
natural,  and  In  my  judgment  whatever  be 
the  result  of  the  American  controversy  we 
shall  see  many  interesting  and  Important 
developments  in  the  European  field  in  the 
next  few  months. 
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WHY  NOT  HELP  MEXICO? 


BY  EDWARD   MARSHALL 


I  THINK  cven'one  who  has  considered 
the  matter  at  all  feels  certain  that  the 
United  States  ere  long  must  take  some  ac- 
tion with  regard  to  Mexico.  The  question 
in  all  minds  so  believing  is:  What  should 
that  action  be? 

The  answer  to  that  query  does  not  seem 
difficult  to  one  who  even  crudely  knows  the 
Mexicans  and  understands  their  situation, 
its  causes,  its  existent  phases  and  its  future 
possibilities.  It  is  simply  this:  Help  Mexico 
to  help  herself. 

Physically  Mexico  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the 
world ;  their  history  shows  the  Mexicans  to 
be  a  people  capable  of  astonishing  achieve- 
ment: they  had  irrigation  long  before  the 
Egyptinns  dreamed  of  it  and  a  pictorial  art 
and  splendid  and  developed  architecture  be- 
fore Europe  slowly,  laboriously  and  bloodily 
had  crawled  out  of  savage  crudit}'. 

Their  purely  modern  failure  has  been  po- 
litical and  for  that  many  good  excuses  lie  in 
the  undeniable  fact  that  since  the  European's 
first  conquest  of  their  countr}*,  which  he 
owed  to  no  racial  superiority  of  mind  or  of 
morale,  but  only  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
borrowed  gunpowder  from  the  Chinese,  the 
Mexicans  never  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
develop  normally,  to  make  of  themselves  the 
best  of  which  fundamentally  they  have  been 
and  still  are  capable. 

Failure  of  Mexican  Leadership 

During  the  Spanish  regime  Mexico  was 
terribly  oppressed,  ruthlessly  and  finally  com- 
pletely, if  slowly,  shackled  with  superstition, 
held  forcibly  in  ignorance  and  made  a  slave- 
land  ;  during  the  French  regime  it  suffered 
less  but  gathered  nothing  helpful  for  its 
future  guidance,  losing  neither  its  supersti- 
tion nor  its  slavery- ;  war  with  the  United 
States  lost  for  it  some  of  its  most  precious 
territor}'  and  taught  it  absolutely  nothing  be- 
cause its  conquerors  took  what  had  been  won 
and  left  that  which  remained  Mexican  to  get 
on  without  offering  help  or  guidance.  In 
the  years  during  which  the  nation  has  been 
nominally  or  actually  its  own  master,  it  has 
been  cursed  by  one  government  after  another 
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founded  on  the  sand  of  selfish,  never  on  the 
rock  of  unselfish  and  high-minded  revolu- 
tion :  it  has  suffered  a  succession  of  revolu- 
tions, each  successful  one  of  which  has 
been  led  by  men  seeking  not  their  nation's 
good,  as  did  the  leaders,  for  example,  of  the 
American  Revolution,  but  only  their  own 
aggrandizement. 

No  Mexican  leader  who  has  been  success- 
ful has  sought  to  help  his  people  wholly  out 
of  bondage ;  most  merely  have  wished  to 
change  the  name  upon  their  shackles.  Of  the 
principal  figures  in  Mexico's  recent  histor>' 
Diaz  was  a  constructionist,  but  was  very, 
very  far  from  spiritual  unselfishness ;  he 
tolerated  and  used  peonage,  which  is  a  modi- 
fied slaver}-;  Madero  was  an  idealist,  but 
lacked  nearly  all  the  practical  qualities ; 
Huerta  was  a  mere  barbarian,  untutored, 
unaspiring,  except  for  his  great  lust  for  wo- 
men, gold  and  power ;  Carranza  is  a  stub- 
born, unintelligent,  almost  wholly  untaught 
individual.  And  the  same  or  approximate 
qualifications  might  be  linked  with  the  men- 
tion of  nearly  every  other  Mexican  leader. 
Of  course  men  like  these  have  not  tried  to 
build  a  Mexico  for  Mexicans ;  they  have 
tried  to  build,  each  one,  a  Mexico  to  suit 
himself.  Mexico  had  no  great  civilized 
people  from  whom  to  draw  her  theories  of 
leadership,  as  the  United  States  had  for  its 
draughts  of  men  and  thought  progressive 
England  and  idealistic  France.  Perforce 
Mexico's  institutions  were  based  upon  those 
of  the  Spaniard,  and  institutions  thus 
founded  have  failed  wherever  they  were 
planted  in  the  once  far-flung  but  now  exter- 
minated arc  of  Spanish  possessions. 

Mexico  has  not  lacked  good  men ;  proba- 
bly she  has  not  wholly  lacked  great  men ; 
but  the  combination  of  the  Spanish  Church 
and  those  revolutionary  political  trends 
which  were  normally  resultant  from  the 
Spanish  rule  have  implanted  in  her  native 
leadership  no  irresistible  and  truly  demo- 
cratic impulse  and  therefore  have  given  her 
no  proletariat  sufficiently  informed,  suffi- 
ciently literate,  sufficiently  free  and  accurate 
of  mind  to  be  able  competently  to  study  na- 
tional policies  and  participate  intelligently  in 
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or  compel  tht'ir  ripht  solution.  Not  even 
their  most  bitter  critics  can  charj^c  this  fault 
against  the  Mexican  people,  who,  to  an  ex- 
tent unrealized  by  most  Americans,  are  of 
pure  aborij2;inal  blood,  sufferinji  from  the 
loss  of  an  ancient  culture  not  without  its 
merits  and  for  which  nothing  but  oppres- 
sion ever  has  been  offered  as  a  substitute. 
jThese  things  must  remain  an  indictment 
against  the  grim  adventurers  who  first  by 
bloody  conquest  took  possession  of  the  coun- 
try and  later  by  the  constant  exercise  of 
methods  always  brutal,  held  it  till  the 
French  drove  them  away,  later  scarcely  im- 
proving on  their  management,  and  soon 
themselves  being  eliminated  by  fever  and 
maladministration,  leaving  the  Mexicans  to 
shift  alone  without  oppression  from  outside 
but  without  instruction  from  without  or 
from  within. 

Pros  and  Cons  of  Intervention 

Therefore  at  this  time  it  seems  important 
that  every  American  should  inform  himself 
concerning  these  and  many  other  things  af- 
fecting Mexico,  carefully  considering  what 
course  his  nation  should  pursue  toward  this 
new,  almost  wholly  helpless  people,  lying  sep- 
arated only  by  a  narrow  river  from  our  pros- 
perous and,  in  spots,  our  happy  land. 

From  the  days  of  the  great  Washington, 
through  those  of  the  tremendous  Lincoln, 
the  dynamic  Roosevelt  and  the  extraordinary 
Wilson,  the  more  fortunate  United  States 
has  had  leadership  which  has  affirmed  that 
it  has  wished  no  gain  through  conquest.  To 
discuss  in  this  aspect  the  Mexican  War 
w^ould  be  useless  at  this  time ;  after  our  vic- 
torious if  brief  and  not  particularly  difficult 
war  w^ith  Spain  w^e  gave  the  world  the  proof 
of  our  loftiness  of  principle ;  no  American 
has  gone  on  record  as  even  wishing  territo- 
rial aggrandizement  as  a  result  of  our  par- 
ticipation in  the  great  European  War  now 
trying  gaspingly  to  end. 

There  are  Americans  who,  through  sheer 
selfishness,  perhaps  augmented  by  aggrava- 
tion over  Mexican  misgovernment  and  fail- 
ure to  protect  honest  American  investors, 
actually  desire  American  conquest  and  re- 
tention of  control  over  Mexico,  but  probably 
these,  if  listed,  would  prove  to  be  few  in 
number.  The  interventionists,  who  are 
growing  rapidly  in  strength,  in  the  main 
wish  simply  that  Mexico  may  be  put  out  of 
her  misery  by  being  snatched  away  from  it 
although  she  may  cling  to  it,  and  that  Amer- 
ica may  be  relieved  of  that  continual,  nag- 


ging worry  which  must  be  inevitable  as  long 
as  anarchy,  starvation,  and  commercial  par- 
alysis exist  in  the  great  country  which  links 
us  to  the  Isthmus. 

There  are  many  perfectly  good  arguments 
against  Mexican  intervention  and  for  it  few 
save  the  very  strong  one  that  Mexico  has 
fully  proved  her  inability  to  rule  herself  and 
therefore  should  have  honest  help  until  she 
learns  the  lesson  of  self-government.  For  us 
to  intervene  upon  that  general  ground  would 
be  no  novel  thing,  for  it  was  exactly  on  that 
basis  that  we  took  armed  control  of  Cuba 
and  the  Philippines.  Cuba  we  have  cleaned 
up,  organized,  and  instructed  more  than  once 
and  (more  than  once)  returned  to  her  grow- 
ingly  informed  sons  with  the  proviso  that 
if  they  do  ill  we  shall  spank  them  again  and 
once  more  send  them  to  bed  while  we  con- 
trol their  domicile  until  they  promise  to  be- 
have. The  Philippines,  a  far  more  diffi- 
cult problem,  we  are  solving  slowly.  Our 
gift  of  independence  to  this  people  may  be 
deferred  through  no  fault  of  theirs  or  onrs, 
but  because  of  outside  international  condi- 
tions. When  we  find  it  safe  we  shall  be- 
stow it. 

But  the  spanking  of  big  Mexico  would  be 
a  matter  very  different  from  the  good- 
natured  punishment  of  Cuba.  Mexico's 
population  (before  her  recent  wars  and  their 
aftermath  of  famine  and  disease)  was 
15,160,000  and  her  area  is  767,000  square 
miles  against  Cuba's  population  of  3,400,000 
and  area  of  14,164  square  miles  and  the 
Philippines'  8,878,000  population  and  115,- 
026  square  miles.  The  American  who  be- 
lieves that  to  attack  and  conquer  Mexico, 
even  in  her  weakness  and  for  the  purpose 
of  planting  on  her  soil  forever  the  banner 
of.  democracy,  would  be  an  easy  task,  in 
any  manner  comparable  with  the  slight  ef- 
fort, slight  sacrifice  and  slight  expenditure 
of  the  Spanish-American  War,  is  unin- 
formed and  loose  of  thought. 

Furthermore,  no  matter  what  she  may  do 
in  her  present  disorganized  and  irresponsible 
state,  it  is  inconceivable  that  we  should  at- 
tack Mexico  w^ith  the  idea  of  forcibly  de- 
priving her  for  all  time  of  the  rights  of  in- 
dependent government.  One  of  the  first  re- 
sults of  a  war  with  that  intent  would  be  to 
turn  all  Latin  America  unalterably  against 
us,  politically  and  economically,  and  to  make 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  has  been  pre- 
served (perhaps)  by  such  a  narrow  margin 
at  Versailles,  a  dead-letter  through  stimu- 
lated enmities  upon  this  hemisphere. 
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The  situation  works  itself  out  thus,  then: 

If  let  alone  Mexico  almost  certainly  will 
go  from  bad  to  worse,  for  no  constructive 
impulse  within  herself  at  present  tends  im- 
portantly toward  the  foundation  of  a  Mexi- 
can Government  competent  to  establish  a 
successful  democracy. 

To  permit  IVIexico  to  go  from  bad  to 
worse  would  be,  upon  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  a  crime  against  humanity  and  against 
self-interest. 

To  endeavor  to  correct  existing  and  pros- 
pective evils  through  the  medium  of  armed 
intervention  would  be  costly  of  men  and 
money  and  destructive  of  Latin-American 
friendship  for  us  and  from  within  would 
disintegrate  that  IVIonroe  Doctrine  which 
most  of  us  have  wished  to  see  unalterably 
preserved. 

So  we  are  brought  back  to  our  original 
question : 

What  is  to  be  done? 

^  A   Alexican  Forecast 

An  interesting  suggestion  has  been  made 
to  me  by  a  Mexican  of  real  distinction  who 
knows,  loves,  and  trusts  this  country,  who 
is  not  a  member  of  the  political  class  in  his 
own  land,  but  has  been  a  real  constructionist 
even  throughout  the  long  era  of  disorder 
that  began  with  the  overthrow  of  Diaz.  In 
the  main  he  thinks: 

If  the  United  States  should  intervene  in 
Mexico  and  ''pacify"  the  country  by  sheer 
force  of  arms,  IVIexican  hatred  of  America 
would  endure  as  long  as  the  present  genera- 
tion lives.  Leaders  of  all  factions  would 
unite  to  foster  anti-American  fetling,  both 
on  principle  and  as  a  matter  of  expediency, 
and  the  Mexican  masses  instinctively  would 
thrill  with  hate  of  us,  even  if  their  leaders 
did  not  urge  it  on  them.  None  loves  more 
ardently  nor  hates  more  bitterly  than  the 
Mexican.  No  parallel  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  case  of  Cuba  and  that  which  in 
event  of  intervention  would  be  Mexico's,  be- 
cause American  occupation  of  Cuba  began 
in  a  war  waged  for  the  purpose  of  freeing 
subject  peoples  from  oppressive  Spanish  dom- 
ination. Any  war  on  Mexico  would  be 
accepted  as  being  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
jecting a  people  believing  themselves  free 
to  our  outside  domination  and  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  selfish  game  of  loot,  no  matter 
how  brief  a  period  of  forcible  control  wc 
might  promise  nor  how  genuinely  fine  a  fol- 
lowing period  of  generous  action. 

The  Mexican  is  not  a  coward.     He  is  a 


good  fighter,  although  not  trained  at  the 
task  nor  very  clever.  Of  course  in  case  of 
war  with  the  United  States  he  would  be 
comparatively  ill-equipped ;  but  he  would  do 
his  best.  Thousands  of  Mexicans  standing 
before  firing-squads  which  were  to  end  their 
lives  have  waited  smiling,  smoking  cigarettes 
and  cursing  wonderfully  those  about  to  kill 
them.  That  is  a  fashion.  Up  to  the  point 
where  it  became  impossible,  the  Mexicans 
would  fight  America,  and  they  would  not 
fight  in  accordance  with  those  rules  of  war- 
fare which  the  Allies  endeavored  to  observe 
and  the  Germans  endeavored  to  defy  on  all 
occasions  during  the  late  war.  The  Mexi- 
can does  not  know  the  rules  of  war.  He 
does  not  know  the  rules  of  anything.  No 
one   has   ever   tried    to   teach   them   to   him. 

One  of  the  means  by  which  the  Mexican 
would  show  his  disapproval  of  armed  inter- 
vention by  this  country  would  be  through 
the  start  of  a  wild  org}-  of  attack  on  all 
things  and  lives  American  remaining  in  his 
countr}*  at  the  time  of  the  commencement 
of  hostilities.  He  would  not  count  the 
cost.  He  never  does.  Probably  his  frenzy 
would  include  among  its  victims  British, 
French,  and  Italian  subjects  wherever  they 
might  be  found  in  Mexico  outside  the  larger 
cities.  My  Mexican  friend  says  that  there 
the  lives  and  property  of  foreigners  might, 
be  protected.  He  believes  it ;  I  do  not.  No 
bribery  of  bandits  such  as  has  kept  the  oil 
regions  comparatively  calm  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  would  stop  the  grim  sue-, 
cession  of  outrages  in  advance  of  an  invad- 
ing force.  Bandits  might  take  the  bribes, 
but  probably  would  not — even  a  Mexican 
bandit  has  certain  principles  and  pride:  I 
know  Villa  has.  The  oil  fields  might  be 
saved,  but  at  great  cost  and  through  vast 
eftort;  machinery-  for  this  effort  was  cre- 
ated and  held  ready  during  the  European 
war.  It  would  be  needed  and  much  de- 
struction might  occur  there,  notwithstanding 
it.  Outside  of  the  measurably  protected  oil 
countr>'  ruthless  slaughter  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  foreign  propert\'  save  that  of 
Germans  and  of  Japanese  would  instan- 
taneously begin. 

American  intervention  would  establish  law 
and  order,  as,  fighting  its  way  slowly  (or 
perhaps  rapidly,  it  gained  territory,  only  if 
every  foot  of  land  it  captured  were  left  per- 
fectly and  forcefully  policed,  and  not  other- 
wise. And  Mexico  is  not  a  countr\'  easy  for 
outsiders  to  police,  although  for  Mexicans  to 
police    it    when    they    have    been    organized 
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therefor  never  has  been  difficult.  No  g;cneral 
European  theatre  of  war  was  as  difficult 
either  for  conquest  or  subsequent  pacification 
as  Mexico  would  be,  except,  perhaps,  the 
mountain-studded  area  in  which  Ital\'  met 
the  Austrians.  And  the  only  law  and  order 
which  American  intervention  could  estab- 
lish would  be  that  maintained  by  fear. 
Whenever  for  a  moment  fear  flared  into 
courage,  law  and  order  would  give  place  to 
the  grim,  desperate  lawlessness  of  ruthless 
reprisal.  The  Mexicans  would  regard  us 
with  a  cumulative  hatred  and  w^ould  arouse 
in  us  deep  hate  of  them.  At  present,  while 
they  do  not  love  us,  they  do  not  definitely 
hate  us  and  we  do  not  hate  them  at  all. 

Having  conquered  Mexico,  we  would  have 
upon  our  hands  a  nation  bitter  beyond  words, 
of  which  we  would  need  to  make  a  second 
and  laborious  conquest  through  kindliness 
and  helpfulness,  but  every  Mexican  grave 
which  we  had  filled  (and  of  these  there 
would  be  many  thousands)  and  every  Amer- 
ican grave  which  Mexicans  had  filled  (they 
would  be  less  numerous  but  multitudinous) 
would  be,  during  the  existing  generation's 
life,  a  blot  ineradicable  upon  that  page  of 
friendship  w^hich  we  would  be  endeavoring 
to  cleanse. 

And  almost  certainly  we  would  have  upon 
our  hands  important  foreign  complications. 
The  application  of  the  League  of  Nations 
(however  it  finally  may  be  organized)  would 
be  difficult  of  adjustment  in  a  way  satis- 
factory to  our  own  country  or  affected  Euro- 
pean nations;  the  enterprising  traders,  of  na- 
tions which  we  do  not  love  and  those  of  our 
good  friends  alike,  would  take  advantage  of 
the  situation  and  bid  against  us  with  success 
for  that  remunerative  trade  which  Mexican 
hatred  would  refuse  to  us — Mexico  will 
never  whine  for  trade,  regardless  of  her 
pride,  as  Germany  is  doing.  The  opportu- 
nity for  Germany,  especially,  would  be  un- 
precedented. Mexico  was  widely  sown  with 
anti-American  pro-German  propaganda  dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  the  great  war.  Com- 
bat betw^een  America  and  Mexico  fully 
would  fructify  it  in  all  Mexican  minds. 

Which,  perhaps,  is  enough  of  comment 
upon  intervention.  The  topic  is  too  vast  to 
cover  comfortably  in  a  single  article. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  Mexico  cannot  con- 
tinue as  she  is. 

Uncle  Sam  as  Good  Samaritan 

Well,  then,  why  not  try  the  simple  plan,  if 
it  seems  plain  that  the  complex  plan  may  not 


succeed?  Our  fathers  were  a  simple  lot  of 
men ;  we  are  more  elaborate.  I'hcy  rea- 
soned on  straight  lines;  we,  proud  of  our 
intellectual  attainments  and  confused  by  de- 
vious leaderships,  are  beginning  to  adore 
complexities,  l^ut  why  not,  in  the  case  of 
Mexico,  be  simple?  It  would  be  a  great  re- 
lief to  all  of  us  and  might  save  a  situation 
now  charged  with  potential  tragedy. 

The  simple  thing  would  be  to  help  the 
badly  led,  the  ignorant,  the  bleeding,  starv- 
ing neighbor,  even  though  he  be,  at  present, 
disorderly  and  offensive.  It  would  cost  less 
money ;  it  would  cost  fewer  lives  or  none ; 
it  would  cost  no  friendship  but  make  much  ; 
it  would  cost  no  dignity;  it  could  not  involve 
us  in  entanglements  of  any  kind  with  Euro- 
pean nations — and  it  would  save  Mexico. 

How  can  Mexico  be  helped  without  a  des- 
perate assault?  How  might  a  man  be  helped 
who  (perhaps  through  his  own  fault)  was 
down  and  out,  humiliated  and,  being  very 
ignorant,  fighting-mad  in  spite  of  wounds, 
poverty,  hunger,  and  bleak  prospects?  If  a 
neighbor  looked  at  him  with  frowns,  held 
over  him  clenched  fists  ready  for  assault  at 
the  first  sign  of  returning  vigor,  the  proce- 
dure would  not  render  the  prone  man  a  sig- 
nal service — unless  it  be  a  good  policy  to 
keep  the  fallen  down  and  out,  w^hich  is  not 
the  American  philosophy.  The  Samaritan 
whose  hands  bore  bandages  for  wounds  and 
healing  lotions,  food  for  the  man's  hunger 
and  drink  for  his  thirst,  whose  kind  mind 
offered  encouragement  to  offset  the  prostrate 
creature's  weakness  and  whose  generosity 
found  some  money  for  his  purse,  would  get 
on  with  him  better,  tend  more  rapidly  to 
make  a  self-respecting,  useful  man  of  him,  to 
his  own  benefit,  his  family's  and  the  world's, 
and,  further,  far  quicker  w^ould  make  of  him 
a  customer  if  he,  the  Samaritan,  had  goods 
for  sale.  Such,  speaking  generally,  is  the 
accepted  individual  practice,  now,  in  dealing 
even  with  the  criminal. 

So  that  is  the  suggestion  which  now  comes 
forward  with  regard  to  this  immensely  puz- 
zling Mexican  problem. 

How  could  it  be  carried  out?  The  United 
States  has  a  Red  Cross  organization  mobil- 
ized and  ready  for  work,  just  as  it  has  an 
Army  mobilized  and  ready  for  fight ;  the 
United  States  has  stores  of  supplies  for  the 
starving,  just  as  it  has  ammunition  for  its 
guns ;  the  United  States  has  more  cargo- 
ships  than  at  any  previous  time  in  its  w^hole 
history,  just  as  it  has  more  warships  than  it 
ever   had   before.      The   United    States   can 
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knock  out  Mexico — nobody  doubts  it;  but, 
sure  enough,  why  not  help  Mexico  to  rise, 
instead?  Nobody  previously  has  suggested 
it  upon  a  large,  efficient  scale. 

One  answer  will  be,  certainly,  that  Mex- 
ico does  not  want,  indeed,  that  she  once  has 
refused  our  help.  That  does  not  prove  that 
Mexico,  itself,  was  so  intensely  stupid,  so 
really  inimical ;  it  only  proves  that  Mexico's 
executive,  Carranza,  unlearned  in  gracious- 
ness,  proud,  scheming,  crudely  crafty  and 
generally  undeveloped  mentally,  backed  by 
Mexico's  worst,  not  by  her  best,  was  every- 
thing with  which  he  has  been  charged  in  this 
somewhat  involved  sentence.  It  proves  noth- 
ing for  the  Mexican  people  or  against  them, 
for  they  know  nothing  of  the  truth  of  things. 

Thr  Mexicaris  Hoie  Had  Enough  Fighting 

Being  hungry,  the  IVIexican  mass,  like 
other  hungry  human  beings,  yearn  for  food 
— they  must  have  food  or  perish ;  being  sick, 
like  other  sufferers,  they  want  medical  at- 
tendance ;  being  ignorant,  they  should  have 
education,  whether  or  not  they  know  that  it 
will  help  them ;  being  in  a  state  of  anarchy, 
they  need  law,  though  they  might  oppose  its 
imposition  on  them.  Having  these  things, 
will  they  want  to  keep  on  fighting  futilely 
day  after  day,  year  after  year?  Probably 
not. 

How  can  these  things  be  given  to  them? 
Simply.  Organize  them  for  acceptance  of 
the  gifts.  They  do  not  love  the  foolish  lead- 
ers who  keep  them  in  povert}^,  peril,  and 
turmoil,  although  they  may  obey  them  be- 
cause they  know  not  what  else  may  be  done. 
The  soldier  in  all  the  Mexican  armies  is  ill- 
fed,  his  officers  oftener  get  and  keep  his  pay 
than  give  it  to  him,  his  uniform  is  nothing 
much  or  anything  that  chances,  his  arms  are 
frequently  imperfect  and  each  individual 
fighting-man  guards  his  personal  cartridge- 
belt  with  care  because  his  brother  fighting- 
man  will  steal  it  if  he  has  a  chance,  leaving 
him  unprotected  when  the  enemy  (that  is, 
the  follower  of  another  chief,  but  a  Mexican 
like  himself)  stealthily  approaches  from  some 
arroyo.  He  is  most  unhappy  in  his  constant 
warfare.  The  Mexican  loves  home,  wife, 
children,  gayety,  and  song;  he  is  a  sentimen- 
talist; the  things  of  ease  and  comfort  infin- 
itely attract  him — I  have  seen  him  go  to 
battle  with  a  guitar  strapped  on  his  back  and 
have  heard  him  singing  sentimental  songs 
after  fighting  all  day  on  half-rations. 

If  he  is  tired  of  war  why  doesn't  he 
turn  from  it?     Because  he  has  nothing  else 


to  turn  to.  If  he  fights  on  as  General 
Someone's  soldier  he  may  get  a  little  of  the 
pay  which  lavishly  is  promised  and  will  be 
sure  of  enough  food  to  keep  him  half  alive; 
if  he  deserts,  trying  to  go  home,  he  will  be 
arrested  probably,  and,  if  not  arrested,  will 
find  farming  difficult,  for  he  has  no  imple- 
ments, will  be  allowed  to  keep  no  animals 
(the  first  bandit  to  see  them  will  appropriate 
them),  has  no  seed,  is  out  of  training  after 
years  of  service  in  the  unkempt  ranks,  and 
most  powerful  of  deterrents,  he  feels  among 
his  fellows  the  urge  of  no  general  impulse  to 
return  to  work  or  encouragement  in  that  di- 
rection from  those  whom  he  accepts  as 
leaders. 

But  the  man  who,  fitting  the  old  de- 
scriptive phrase,  really  ''would  rather  fight 
than  eat,"  is  as  rare  in  Mexico  as  elsewhere. 
To-day  the  Mexican  is  fighting  now  and  then 
that  now  and  then  he  may  satisfy  his  hun- 
ger, and,  being  very  tired  of  the  uncertainty 
of  his  reward,  he  would  be  very  glad  to  work 
that  he  might  eat  every  day. 

A  Rural  Police  Force 

If,  to-morrow,  the  American  Government 
should  help  to  find  and  then  recognize  and 
assist  a  purely  Mexican  leader  from  among 
the  many  who  realize  all  this  but  without 
backing  dare  not  say  so,  great  things  might 
be  done.  Work  would  begin  among  the 
Mexicans  along  the  border:  they  would  be 
fed,  armed,  equipped,  prepared  efficiently  for 
warfare  under  selected  men  chosen  from 
among  those  Mexicans  who  wish  to  build 
their  country,  not  to  tear  it  down.  No 
ruthless  invading  army  would  be  organized, 
but,  instead,  a  trained,  satisfied  and  satisfac- 
tory all-Mexican  rural  police  force.  There 
would  be  a  rush  of  volunteers  to  join  the 
bright,  new  colors. 

Passing  from  across  the  American  border 
into  Mexico,  or  organized  on  Mexican  soil, 
this  force,  made  attractive  by  good  food, 
honest  pay,  fair  treatment  and  the  right 
basic  idea,  would  grow  with  an  astonishing 
speed.  Later,  when  it  began  to  slowly  pene- 
trate the  country,  using  the  propaganda  of 
good  cheer  and  the  food  and  comforts  dis- 
tributed by  the  accompanying  American  Red 
Cross,  it  would  make  conquest  of  the  people, 
including  the  soldiers  of  the  opposing  forces. 
Few  would  go  against  it.  Most  of  its  op- 
ponents would  tr)'  to  join  its  ranks.  It 
might  have  some  fighting  to  attend  to,  but 
would  not  have  much.  Its  conquests  would 
be  peaceable  and  cumulative. 
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Such  a  Mexican  force,  advancing  Into 
Mexico  from  whatever  point  or  points,  ac- 
companied by  complete  machinery  for  re- 
lieving the  immediate  needs  of  the  civilian 
population  in  all  accessible  territory  as 
quickly  as  might  be,  achieving  victory  prin- 
cipally by  the  power  of  attraction,  would  be 
neither  an  American  intervention  force  nor 
a  Mexican  revolutionary  force,  but  some- 
thing new  and  better  than  either.  In  the 
main  no  further  means  of  conquest  would 
be  needed  than  the  authority  which  would 
pluck  men  out  of  warfare  to  their  homes  and 
peaceful  work,  than  doctors  who  would  heal 
the  sick,  than  nurses  who  would  care  for 
them,  than  great  Red  Cross  supply  stations 
which  would  feed  the  women  and  the  chil- 
dren and  the  aged  men,  than  the  agricultural 
implements  which  would  be  given  or  sold  on 
easy  terms  through  an  agency  created  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  those  who  wished  again 
to  work  and  the  instructors  who  would  show 
the  people  how  to  make  their  labor  count. 

I  chanced  to  be  In  Italy  during  the  great 
war  when  the  morale  of  the  nation,  wofully 
broken  down  and  threatening  defeat  to  the 
Allied  cause,  was  restored  largely  through 
the  agency  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  If 
that  splendid  body  was  available  at  that 
time,  four  thousand  miles  from  home,  It  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  it  might 
be  made  available  again,  when  the  suffering 
is  quite  as  great  and  the  international  need 
almost  as  momentous,  just  across  our  own 
border. 

A  Mexican  "Army   of  Comfort  and 
Constructiveness" 

Contentment,  hope,  and  confidence  would 
be  created  magically,  the  spirit  of  combat 
would  vanish  from  the  land  of  Mexico. 
That  Mexican  whom  I  have  mentioned,  and 
who  ought  to  know  his  people,  tells  me  this, 
and  I  believe  him.  The  w^holly  Mexican 
Army  of  Comfort  and  Constructivism,  of 
helpfulness  and  good-will,  where  helpful- 
ness would  be  acceptable  and  good-will  has 
been  rare  for  years,  accompanied  by  the  gen- 
erous, neighborly  Red  Cross,  would  steadily 
advance.  The  tidings  of  the  progress  would 
precede  this  peaceable  invasion  at  a  longer 
range  than  that  of  the  shells  of  the  great 
guns  which  sent  their  vast  projectiles  In  ad- 
vance of  Wilhelm's  men. 

Mexico  would  not  be  a  conquered  country 
when  this  new-fashioned  war  came  to  an 
end ;  she  would  be  revivified,  psychologically 
transformed,   made   safe   for   the   beginnings 


of  democracy  more  fully,  possibly,  than  some 
European  countries  have  been  by  the  vastest 
war  and  most  vociferous  peace-wrangling  in 
all  history.  She  would  be  beginning  to  get 
ready  for  real  constructive  work  on  modern 
lines,  done  by  her  own  citizens  and  their 
friends,  the  people  of  the  United  States — 
ready  for  the  organization  of  a  school  system, 
for  the  reception  of  primary  information 
with  regard  to  health  and  comfort;  she 
would  be  ready  to  establish  reasonable  and 
efficient  government,  ready  to  get  down  to 
work  and  to  find  happiness.  Banditry  would 
cease,  gradually,  partly  through  the  efforts 
of  the  great  police  force,  more  notably  be- 
cause participation  in  the  work  of  the  ad- 
vancing army  would  be  better  paid  and 
pleasanter  than  sparse  looting  ever  has  been, 
and  still  more  notably  because  the  average 
man,  be  he  Mexican  or  Yankee,  will  not 
steal  if  he  can  prosper  honestly  more  easily. 

It  is  true  that  this  native  Army  of  Paci- 
fication and  Reconstruction  might  need  in  its 
ranks  persons  more  dramatic  than  doctors, 
nurses,  Red  Cross  supply  agents,  and  agri- 
cultural instructors.  It  might  need  some 
airplanes  and  some  machine-guns;  it  would 
not  use  them  as  the  weapons  of  an  enemy 
from  across  the  border,  but  as  the  imple- 
ments of  native  builders,  intent  on  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  and  happy  Mexico.  It 
would  not  need  to  use  them  much. 

Probably  the  United  States  has  shown 
good  judgment  in  paying  no  attention  to 
many  woiild-be  Mexican  leaders ;  it  showed 
wofully  bad  judgment  in  recognizing  Car- 
ranza  without  reservations.  But  Carranza 
is  approaching  his  downfall.  Colncldentally 
with  the  benevolent  auto-invasion  of  our 
neighbor,  America  would  have  an  opportu- 
nity firmly  to  declare  that  Mexico  in  future 
must  find  real  leadership,  herself,  or  let  oth- 
ers find  it  for  her,  and  that  we  will  recognize 
no  leadership  which  shall  not  signalize  Its 
entrance  Into  power  by  the  advancement  of 
a  feasible  plan  of  reconstruction,  with,  be- 
hind it,  the  force  required  to  put  the  pro- 
gram Into  operation.  After  that  Native 
Police-Red  Cross  Invasion  the  Mexican 
people  would  support  America  In  this  reason- 
able demand. 

With  a  growing  powder  promotive  of  the 
Mexican  nation's  real  Independence,  and 
agreeing  with  such  an  American  declaration, 
more  than  one  good  man  for  leadership  in 
Mexico  would  be  found  where  the  circum- 
stances of  the  past  have  made  such  discov- 
eries impossible.     Probably  any  Mexican  of 
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eminence  and  worth,  moving  in  harmony 
with  such  a  program  and  really  believing  in 
it,  if  he  were  approved  and  somewhat  aided 
by  Americans  really  knowing  Mexico,  easily 
could  gain  pre-eminence.  Mexico  is  sick, 
deathly  sick,  of  her  disorder,  Carranza  and 
his  politicians  and  the  bandits  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  All  worthwhile 
Mexicans,  the  nations  immense  wealth,  and 
its  not  inconsiderable  business  wisdom  and 
general  culture  would  hasten  to  support  any 
individual  who  promised  and  could  deliver 
an  era  of  law,  order,  and  cooperation  with 
the  United  States. 

It  is  certain  that  the  United  States  soon 
must  look  the  IVIexican  problem  squarely  in 
the  face  and  thoroughly  understand  that  it 
is  not  war  with  America  nor  revolution  of 
her  own  which  will  preserve  her,  but  the 
enforcement  of  law  and  order  within  Mex- 
ico by  Mexicans  themselves.  The  interven- 
tion which  would  pay  would  be  promotion 
and   assistance  of  a  movement   to  this  end. 

That  the  Mexican,  once  freed  of  war, 
would  prove  fundamentally  capable  of  ably 


taking  up  industrial  and  agricultural  life  is 
strikingly  indicated  by  a  telegram  which  I 
have  just  received  from  Henry  Ford,  the 
motor  manufacturer,  whom  I  queried  on  the 
subject  because  I  knew  that  he  recently  had 
made  experiments  with  Mexican  boys 
brought  north  in  the  course  of  an  ingenious 
test.     This  message  says: 

We  have  in  training  approximately  150  Mexi- 
can boys  recommended  to  us  by  the  Mexican 
Government,  These  boys,  under  an  American 
tutor  and  assisted  by  a  highly  educated  Mexican, 
are  being  put  through  a  carefully  laid  out  course 
of  assembly,  repair  and  operation  instruction  at 
our  tractor  plant  and  are  being  generally  in- 
formed with  regard  to  agricultural  machinery. 
The  boys,  after  their  point  of  view  has  been 
adjusted,  prove  apt  and  willing,  making  excellent 
mechanics  and  operators,  showing,  furthermore, 
in  certain  instances,  ability  as  designers  and  ex- 
ecutives. 

So  a  Mexico  pacified  as  has  been  suggested 
and  given  hope  of  a  reward  if  it  bent  its 
energies  to  industry  instead  of  revolution 
would  find  within  itself  abilit}'  for  the  win- 
ning of  a  splendid  victor}'. 


OUR  USE  OF  ENGLISH 

BY  ANDREW   F.   WEST 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  Princeton  University 


I 

«<T  DOX'T  care  what  they  study,  but  I 
X  want  them  to  know  English  and  to 
know  it  good."  This  declaration  was  made 
by  a  professor  in  a  recent  debate  on  college 
studies. 

Should  we  know  English  *'good"  or  know 
it  well  ?  A  clear  answer  to  this  question  will 
reveal  what  kind  of  English  we  want  in 
our  education.  To  know  a  thing  ''good" 
arid  to  know  it  well  are  two  different  pro- 
posals, involving  two  different  theories.  The 
first,  no  matter  how  earnest  in  purpose, 
stands  for  careless  English  and  the  second 
for  correct  English.  Careless  English,  fail- 
ing to  watch  its  step,  slips  into  greater  care- 
lessness and  finally  stumbles  into  muddled 
English,  the  fit  receptacle  for  muddled  think- 
ing. 

Is  it  a  small  matter?  Many  seem  to 
think  so.  For  if  a  man  thinks  straight,  they 
say,  what  difference  does  it  make  whether 
he  says  what  he  thinks  in  good  English  or 
in  poor  English  ?     Talk  is  cheap.     Style  is 


not  everything.  Words,  mere  words  are  of 
less  importance  than  the  thought  they  ex- 
press.     Such   is  the  argument. 

Of  course  thought  is  the  first  thing.  No 
sane  person  could  question  this.  And  of 
course  there  are  men  who  love  to  talk  and 
to  hear  themselves  talk  more  than  they  love 
to  think.  Thoughtless  speech  is  unworthy 
of  anyone  who  can  think.  Yet  thought  it- 
self, when  it  first  arises,  does  not  even  go  so 
far  as  to  take  form  in  the  human  mind  with- 
out defining  itself  in  images  or  words ;  and 
only  in  so  far  as  this  happens  does  it  become 
practicable  for  us  to  express  thought, 
whether  quietly  to  ourselves  or  by  telling 
it  to  others.  The  only  other  way  w^ould  be 
to  use  looks,  gestures,  kicks,  winks,  nods,  and 
other  primitive  signs,  as  the  illiterate  often 
do.  The  important  point  here  is  that  the 
way  we  use  English  generally  shows  the 
way  we  think.  Good  English  and  good 
thinking  naturally  belong  together,  not 
apart,  just  as  good  fish  live  in  clear  streams. 
I  am  not  pleading  for  dainty  English,  though 
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it  has  a  place — among  the  hric-a-brac.  Nor 
am  I  asking  for  affected  English  or  learned 
English  or  even  for  elegant  English  or  for 
artifices  of  any  sort,  but  simply  for  pure, 
correct  English,  the  mirror  for  the  clear 
beauty  of  thought.  For  if  what  we  think 
is  to  be  made  clear  to  others,  it  ought  to  be 
put  in  language  which  actually  tells  in  the 
best  way  just  what  we  think  and  ought  not 
to  be  put  in  some  loose  or  bungling  way. 

The  question  comes  up  almost  every  day 
in  almost  every  walk  of  life.  How  many 
men  are  obliged  again  and  again  to  explain, 
that  is,  to  make  plain  in  words,  that  some- 
thing they  said  was  misunderstood  and  to 
make  clear  what  it  was  they  really  meant 
by  what  the}'"  said !  Take  the  question  of 
the  meaning  of  any  document,  such  as  a 
treaty,  a  will,  a  contract  or  even  a  personal 
letter.  Here  the  first  question  is  not  so 
much  What  did  he  mean  to  say?  as  What 
is  the  meaning  of  what  he  did  say,  If  it 
then  turns  out  that  he  really  meant  some- 
thing different  from  what  he  said,  it  becomes 
clear  either  that  he  did  not  manage  to  say 
what  he  meant  or,  even  worse,  did  not  mean 
what  he  tried  to  say.  It  is  an  unwritten 
law  that  men  shall  say  just  what  they  mean 
and  mean  just  wha^  they  say.  And  if  they 
say  it  well,  so  much  the  better.  Saying  it 
well  means  saying  it  in  accordance  with  the 
canons  of  English  usage,  because  there  is 
no  other  suitable  standard.  It  ought  to  be 
the  written  law  of  American  education  that 
every  child  capable  of  schooling  shall  be 
taught  well  to  use  English  well,  both  in 
order  to  say  well  w^hat  he  thinks  and  to  help 
him  think  better. 

II 

One  language  for  all  our  people  is  a 
strong  bond  of  national  union.  To  loosen 
it  is  to  weaken  our  national  life.  Those 
who  think  history  is  "bunk"  should  read  it 
and  discover  that  one  of  the  surest  means 
of  weakening  a  race  or  nation  is  to  deprive 
it  of  the  free  use  of  its  language.  The  pres- 
ence of  large  bodies  of  foreign-born  people 
here  who  still  speak  their  ancestral  tongues 
from  force  of  habit  is  entirely  tolerable.  But 
it  is  not  tolerable  that  they  should  be  un- 
willing to  learn  and  use  English.  Nor  is  it 
tolerable  that  after  their  welcome  here  to 
full  freedom  they  should  fail  to  have  their 
children  promptly  learn  what  is  now  their 
language  as  well  as  ours.  Suppose  this  situ- 
ation improves,  as  it  will.  Much  will  then 
be  gained. 


But  far  more  is  needed.  It  is  not  enough 
simply  to  do  away  with  this  menace  to  our 
unity.  What  we  need  is  to  make  our  lan- 
guage a  much  more  powerful  builder  of  our 
uiu'ty.  To  effect  this,  the  English  we  use 
must  be  made  more  nearly  one  all  over  the 
land.  Of  course  dialectal  variations  and 
oddities  will  rerriain  in  plenty  after  every 
effort  has  been  made.  Bad  grammar  will 
be  to  some  extent  ineradicable.  Dialects, 
oddities  and  bad  grammar,  if  fully  recog- 
nized as  such,  do  no  great  harm,  and  they 
add  some  picturesque  touches  to  our  life. 
Much  illiteracy  will  remain,  though  not 
the  frightful  amount  now  prevalent.  The 
irreducible  residuum  of  crass  ignorance  will 
always  be  matched  by  a  like  amount  of  il- 
literacy. But  if  the  vast  majority  of  our 
people  can  be  brought  to  a  better  common 
use  of  English,  the  main  result  is  achieved. 

What  agencies  are  there  for  this  gigantic 
task?  Some  newspapers  and  magazines, 
perhaps  the  majority.  Those  now  published 
in  coarse  or  flashy  or  bungled  English  cannot 
help  even  if  they  would,  because  what  they 
print  is  what  their  readers  want.  The  case 
is  better  with  books,  though  the  popular  in- 
fluence of  books  is  less.  A  great  influence 
for  good  has  been  coming  from  the  churches. 
The  Bible,  the  hymns,  the  prayers  (barring 
a  few  extempore  efforts) — these  have  been 
a  living  power  for  good  English.  Their 
loss  would  be  irremediable. 

Much  could  be  done  in  the  homes,  far 
more  than  is  being  done.  Think  how  few 
fathers  and  mothers  are  careful  to  teach  their 
children  English  by  using  it  Well,  no  matter 
how  simply,  by  reading  to  them,  by  talking 
with  them  about  their  school  lessons,  and 
especially  by  making  the  Bible  a  home  book. 
Let  anyone  sniff  at  this,  if  he  likes,  and  then 
let  him  read  what  Foch  and  Cardinal  Mer- 
cier  wrote  about  the  Bible  and  be  properly 
ashamed.  The  newspaper  is  the  one  sure 
daily  reading  for  most  American  homes.  All 
see  the  staring  headlines,  father  reads  the 
stock  reports,  mother  studies  the  woman's 
page,  and  brother  cons  the  sporting  columns, 
with  the  crude  comic  supplement  also,  when 
it  is  not  kept  for  the  baby.  If  the  Bible, 
with  our  poets,  "novelists,  biographers  and 
travelers,  were  in  some  degree  known  and 
read  in  every  home,  even  for  half  an  hour 
a  day,  a  large  amount  of  trashy  English 
would  disappear.  But  to  wait  for  this  happy 
event  would  be  to  defer  the  result  too  long. 

There  is  just  one  powerful  agency  which 
could  be  put  to  use  soon  in  a  general  way. 
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That  agency  is  our  school  and  college  teach- 
ing. Here,  in  spite  of  present  confusion  in 
counsels,  there  seems  to  be  a  fair  chance  that 
our  newly  quickened  impulse  of  patriotism, 
coupled  with  the  ever  ready  willingness  of 
parents  to  let  teachers  do  for  them  what 
they  do  not  care  to  do  themselves,  may  bring 
about  a  stronger  insistence  that  English  shall 
be  taught  well  and  amply  all  over  our  land. 
Here  again  the  prime  need  is  good  teaching 
and  plenty  of  it.  Unless  this  is  secured  soon, 
the  movement  will  not  make  much  headway. 
Indeed  it  will  be  likely  to  lose  ground,  be- 
cause teachers  generally,  whether  good  or 
bad,  are  so  hard  hit  by  the  war  that  many 
are  being  forced  out  of  teaching  into  busi- 
ness life.  They  are  wanted  there  on  much 
higher  salaries  than  they  can  get  as  teachers. 
If  this  difficult}-  can  be  met  soon  by  pro- 
viding better  salaries  for  teachers,  the  situa- 
tion will  improve.  But  one  other  big 
obstacle  will  remain. 

Ill 

I  do  not  mean  the  American  boy.  That 
frank,  careless,  lovable  object,  if  caught 
young,  will  ordinarily  accept  good  teaching, 
even  though  he  may  not  so  far  demean  him- 
self as  to  admit  he  likes  it.  As  for  the  girls, 
they  generally  take  to  study  anyhow. 

The  big  remaining  obstacle  is  the  marked 
weakness  of  American  schooling  on  the  side 
of  language  and  literature.  It  is  our  plain- 
est defect.  Language  is  the  central  core  of 
all  true  early  education  and  a  necessary  in- 
strument in  all  education.  The  linguistic 
sense  is  of  slow  growth,  as  befits  the  forma- 
tion of  a  fundamental  life-habit  of  great  im- 
portance. We  are  in  too  much  of  a  hurry. 
Young  students  see  "no  use"  in  a  study 
which  holds  out  no  immediate  rewards.  Im- 
patience of  continuous  training  in  things 
fundamental  is  one  of  our  national  faults. 
We  are  versatile  rather  than  thorough.  If 
we  were  both,  we  could  lead  the  world  in 
education.  So  we  shall  have  to  realize,  as 
with  surprise,  that  there  is  no  education 
without  language  and  no  excellent  general 
education  without  more  and  better  exercise 
in  the  use  of  language,  especially  of  our  own 
language,  than  we  have  been  providing. 
Our  training  here  has  been  small  as  com- 
pared with  England,  France  and  Germany. 


The  thing  to  do  is  to  provide  more  ex- 
tended school  study  of  English  guided  by 
first-rate  teachers.  This  means  teachers 
who  know  \vell  and  use  well  the  best  Eng- 
lish. And  what  teacher  in  any  subject  should 
not  do  so?  It  does  not  mean  that  they  shall 
be  literary  prigs,  but  that  they  shall  be 
masters  of  pure  English,  and  lovers  of  our 
literature  and  history  as  well.  The  teachers 
above  the  primar>'  schools  ought  also  to  know 
the  full  history  of  English,  its  sources  and 
development,  and  the  great  figures  which 
inhabit  the  broad  and  lovely  realm  of  Eng- 
lish literature.  No  doubt  it  is  a  shock  to  the 
ignorant  to  learn  that  he  who  knows  only 
English  does  not  know  all  about  English. 
It  is  this  "all  about"  that  gives  English  its 
environment,  its  setting,  its  scenic  position 
in  the  world's  literature.  No  doubt  it  is 
a  shock  to  the  philistine  to  learn  that  fully 
half  of  our  language  is  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  a  greater  shock  to  learn  that  it  is  chiefly 
this  which  has  enlarged  English,  turning 
it  from  a  limited  into  a  general  modern 
tongue  of  mar\'ellous  range  and  power. 

The  true  teacher  of  English,  setting 
standards  for  human  intercourse  in  speech, 
may  range  all  the  way  from  the  Greek  poets 
down  to  the  last  word. of  to-day  and  may 
affect  the  expression  of  thought  in  every 
field  of  knowledge.  His  work,  like  all 
valuable  work,  has  in  it  much  drudgery; 
for  teaching  students  to  write  good  English 
is  a  heroic  task,  because  it  is  also  the  task 
of  insistently  training  the  student  to  think 
surely  and  clearly  and,  if  possible,  grace- 
fully. His  work  is  also  directive  in  helping 
to  form  our  national  usage.  It  is  patriotic 
in  a  high  sense.  May  the  day  soon  come 
when  many  such  teachers  shall  have 
brought  our  land  so  nearly  to  one  common 
speech,  understood  in  all  places  and  by  all 
classes,  that  we  shall  speak  as  with  one 
voice.  Then,  whatever  dififerences  of 
opinion  shall  persist,  our  national  conscious- 
ness will  be  one  in  so  far  as  our  national 
language  can  help  to  make  it  one.  In 
music  many  voices  a  little  out  of  tune  create 
a  growing  discord.  But  if  the  discords  lessen, 
the  underlying  music  sounds  in  clearer  tone. 
So  when  our  language  is  spoken  in  better 
tune  all  over  the  land,  it  will  drown  the 
petty   discords   in   its  overwhelming  unison. 


ONE  OF  HUNDREDS  OF  STANDARDIZED  MERCHANT  SHIPS  RECENTLY  BUILT  IN  AMERICAN  YARDS  AND  OPERATED 

BY  THE  SHIPPING  BOARD 

(This  particular  vessel  is  the  oil-burning  Scantic,  of  7800  tons,  a  product  of  the  Hog  Island  yards  of  the 
American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation.  Fift>'  vessels  of  similar  design  were  turned  out  of  the  same 
yards   in  a  year.      In   the   whole  country   more   than   twelve   hundred   ships   have  been   built  within   two   years) 


OUR  RESTORED  MERCHANT 

MARINE 

BY  THEODORE   MACFARLANE   KNAPPEN 


IX  April,  1917,  the  newly  organized 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  con- 
fronted by  the  imperative  necessity  of  imme- 
diately undertaking  a  colossal  task,  but 
neither  knowing  what  to  do  nor  how,  was 
engaged  in  an  internal  wrangle  over  little 
wooden  ships  of  3500  tons  dead-weight.  In 
July,  this  year,  it  announced  that  it  was 
about  to  build  two  ocean  greyhounds  of 
50,000  tons  gross,  and  a  speed  of  thirty 
knots — four  days  to  Europe — eclipsing  the 
Leviathan  and  hnperator.  The  gap  be- 
tween the  wooden-ship  revival  wrangle  and 
the  colossal  palaces  of  the  sea  is  typical  of 
what  has  been  done  in  two  years.  In  those 
two  years,  short  in  the  retrospect  and  long 
in  the  living,  the  Shipping  Board  has  revived 
the  American  shipbuilding  industry,  re- 
stored the  American  merchant  marine  to  the 
high  seas  and  created  for  the  nation  to  solve 
a  problem  of  the  first  magnitude.  For  eigh- 
teen months  of- the  period,  the  problem  was 
to  get  ships.  So  stupendously  has  that  prob- 
lem been  solved  that  it  has  created  an  even 
greater  one — and  that  is,  what  to  do  with 
the  ships. 

On  the  average  four  new  ships  a  day — 
yes,  four  a  day — are  now  delivered  to  the 
Bureau  of  Operations.     At  the  head  of  that 


bureau  is  J.  H.  Rosseter,  one  of  the  greatest 
managers  of  ships  in  the  world,  but  he  con- 
fesses that  he  is  paralyzed  by  the  immensity 
of  his  task.  Four  ships  make  a  snug  little 
private  fleet  but  Mr.  Rosseter  gets  four  more 
every  day.  Every  week  thirty  ships  are 
added  to  his  responsibilities.  No  man  ever 
had  such  a  job  as  his — and  he  declares  that 
no  man  ever  ought  to  have  such  a  job — that 
it  is  beyond  all  possibility  of  human  func- 
tioning. To  say  nothing  of  chartered  and 
requisitioned  ships,  he  has  to  direct  the 
movements  of  a  government  fleet  equal  al- 
ready to  the  combined  size  of  the  ten  next 
largest  fleets  in  the  world.  At  times  he  has 
had,  including  chartered  and  requisitioned 
steamships,  as  high  as  1280  vessels  under  his 
direct  control  and  much  to  do  with  a  thou- 
sand more. 

At  Last  We  Have  a  Fleet  I 

The  long-hoped-for  American  merchant 
marine  has  arrived  and  is  arriving  as  no  fleet 
ever  came  before.  Many  a  minor  nation 
would  be  proud  to  boast  of  a  total  fleet  as 
large  as  comes  each  month  from  the  ship- 
yards of  the  United  States.  Through  mis- 
takes and  blunders,  a  storm  of  criticism  and 
a  whirlpool  of  dispute  with  labor,  rows  with 
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(The  picture  shows  the  simple  lines  of  the  stand- 
ardized steel  ship.  It  also  shows  the  numerous  derricks 
and  cranes.  On  both  sides  of  every  vessel  are  railroad 
tracks,  which  permit  freight  cars  to  unload  at  the  ship) 


builders,  quarrels  with  designers,  transpor- 
tation congestion,  the  ignorance  of  half  a 
million  green  hands  and  hundreds  of  equally 
green  plants  turned  to  shipbuilding,  the 
necessity  of  building  yards  before  ships,  of 
building  ten  thousand  houses  for  workers, 
of  providing  local  transit,  of  training  sailors 
and  officers,  cumbered  WMth  endless  investi- 
gations, flayed  in  Congress,  clamored  at  by 
the  Allies,  hounded  by  the  army,  excoriated 
by  a  hundred  million  impatient  patriots  who 
thought  that  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  push 
the  appropriation  button  and  the  ships 
would  roll  out  of  the  yards  like  oranges 
through  a  sorting  table — through  it  all  the 
task  that  was  given  to  be  done  has  been  done. 
More  than  twelve  hundred  steamships  of  a 
gross  tonnage  of  near  5,000,000  have  come 
forth  from  it  all;  a  thousand  more  are  on 
the  way. 

The   Trouble  We  Had  Getting  It! 

We  have  the  ships  that  we  built  for  war. 
The  war  is  over.  What  shall  we  do  with 
the  ships?  The  fault-finders  who  once  said 
we  would  never  succeed  with  the  colossal 
shipbuilding  program,  now  declare  that  the 
ships  are  mostly  junk — that  their  rivets  are 
loose,  that  their  engines  don't  work,  that 
their  design  is  faulty,  that  they  cost  too 
much,   that  thev  are  too  small  or  too  slow 


or  that  there  are  too  many  of  some  kinds 
and  too  few  of  others,  and  that  anyway  we 
cannot  compete  with  foreign  nations  on  the 
sea.  Much  of  which  is  true.  Much  of  the 
riveting  was  awful  to  look  at  and  some- 
times it  wasn't  tight.  Ships  went  to  sea  with 
rudders  that  wouldn't  work  and  turbine 
gears  that  broke  down.  The  winches  were 
wrong,  the  pumps  wouldn't  pump,  the 
shafting  wasn't  true,  the  boilers  leaked  and 
the  devil  generally  was  to  pay.  Ships  were 
launched  with  the  riveting  half  done  and 
with  wooden  plugs  in  rivet-holes.  Four 
hundred  turbine  gears  of  a  certain  make 
were  ordered  and  they  all  broke  down  on 
trial   trips,   if  they  ever  got  that  far. 

At  one  time,  the  Submarine  Boat  Cor- 
poration at  Newark — one  of  the  so-called 
fabricated  shipyards — had  twenty  or  thirty 
vessels  waiting  for  the  gears  to  be  replaced 
or  rebuilt.  This  company's  first  ship,  after 
several  attempts  to  get  away,  was  finally 
towed  into  the  Bermudas  helpless.  A  won- 
derful performance  in  shipbuilding  thus 
came  to  temporary  grief  through  no  fault  of 
the  builders.  The  gears  were  provided  by 
the  Shipping  Board.  The  builders  had  only 
to  install  them ;  but  nevertheless  there  lay 
a  great  fleet,  useless  for  months.  The 
wooden  ships  exuded  grief.  Built  of  green 
timber,  thrown  together  in  a  hurry,  it  was 
necessary  to  recalk  everyone  of  them  before 
they  took  their  maiden  voyages.  But  what 
else  could  have  been  expected? 

When  the  greatest  of  wars  was  let  loose 
on  an  unprepared  nation,  and  to  it  was  as- 
signed, among  many  others  of  terrifying 
magnitude,  the  task  of  building  ships  faster 
than  submarines  could  sink  them,  it  ap- 
proached the  job  empty-handed.  In  the 
whole  country  there  were  only  thirty-seven 
steel  shipyards,  good  and  bad — mostly  bad — 
with  162  w^ays,  capable  of  building  steel 
ships  of  more  than  3000  tons — and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  them  were  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  All  were  jammed  to  capacity  for 
from  one  to  three  years  ahead  with  contracts 
for  naval  and  private  ships.  Before  more 
ships  could  be  built,  old  yards  must  be  ex- 
tended and  new  yards  must  be  created. 
Simultaneously,  shipbuilders  .had  to  be  made 
from  green  hands.  There  were  50,000  ship- 
builders in  the  country — all  busy — and 
there  was  work  planned  for  400,000. 

While  the  yards  were  building  and  the 
workmen  were  training  and  learning,  the 
ships  were,  of  necessity,  building.  The  piling 
for  a   way  was  hardly   done   before  a  keel 
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(On  marshy  land  in  Newark  Bay,  N.  J.,  the  Submarine  Bo^t  Corporation  laid  down  ways  for  the  simulta- 
neous construction  of  twenty-eight  standardized  vessels  for  the  Shipping  Board.  One  of  the  ways  can  be 
seen  at  the  right  of  the  picture.  After  launching,  the  ships  are  tied  to  the  pier  and  fitted  with  engines, 
boilers,   and  all  the  apparatus   that  transforms  a  mere  hull   into   a  finished  vessel  ready  for   ocean   service) 


was  started.  Men  who  had  never  seen  a 
shipyard  or  salt  water  were  driving  rivets 
three  weeks  from  the  time  they  were  milking 
cows,  riding  the  range,  tending  bar,  or  shav- 
ing faces.  Of  course  their  work  was  crude. 
Their  rivet  tops  were  not  pretty  and  some- 
times they  were  loose. 

If  there  were  no  skilled  workers,  there 
was  an  equal  lack  of  skilled  executives.  Men 
fell  over  each  other  in  excessive  numbers 
on  some- ships;  on  others  they  stood  around 
waiting  for  something  to  do.  The  managers 
were  as  ignorant  as  the  men.  All  sorts  of 
promotersi  rushed  to  exploit  shipbuilding, 
just  as  all  sorts  of  w^orkers  rushed  to  get  the 
fabulous  pay  of  riveters.  For  a  time,  any- 
body with  a  water  front,  a  good  personal 
*'front,"  some  borrowed  blue  prints,  and  a 
pretty  picture  of  a  ship  in  vision,  could  get 
a  contract.  Some  of  them  made  an  awful 
mess  of  what  they  got  and  others  with  true 
American  adaptability  ''got  away  with  it." 
The  workmanship  was  poor,  the  manage- 
ment was  bad,  the  "know-how"  was  scarce. 
Everybody  was  enrolled  in  the  school  of  ex- 
perience and  the  public  was  paying  for  edu- 
cation as  well  as  for  ships.     But  in  the  end 


it  got  both — though  the  price  was  high — 
and  a  lot  more.  Chaos  reigned  for  about  a 
year,  but  through  that  chaos  form  was  work- 
ing. The  first  ship  contracted  for  by  the 
Shipping  Board  was  not  completed  until 
more  than  a  year  after  war  was  declared. 
Of  course^  it  came  from  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Not  till  September,  1918,  did  the  Board  get 
the  first  ''contract"  ship  from  an  Atlantic 
yard — and  that  yard,  the  Federal  at  Kearny, 
N.  J.,  had  been  a  swamp  twelve  months 
before. 

On  top  of  everything  else,  the  worst  win- 
ter in  a  hundred  years  descended  on  the 
building  shipyards  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Green  men,  tackJing  an  unknown  task  of 
formidable  proportions,  were  bedeviled  by 
weather  that  froze  the  ground  three  feet 
deep,  tied  up  the  railways  and  benumbed 
the  workers.  Soft  earth,  turned  to  granite 
by  frost,  had  to  be  thawed  w^ith  steam  to 
make  way  for  the  excavators  and  dynamite 
had  to  tear  out  starting  holes  for  piles.  Few 
of  the  yards  were  self-contained.  Some  of 
them,  like  the  fabricated  shipyards — Hog 
Island,  Bristol,  and  Newark — were  merely 
vast  assembling  plants  for  tributary  factories 
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A  -HOG  ISLAND"  SHIP  BEING  TOWED  THROUGH  ONE  OF  THE  LOCKS 
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from  Boston  to  San  Francisco — and  most  of 
them,  in  turn,  depended  on  other  plants. 
These  again  depended  on  others.  Resulted 
a  vast  confusion  of  disordination.  Machin- 
ery arrived  before  plates,  and  deck-houses 
before  keels ;  deck  timbers  preceded  keels 
and  plates  be^t  out  frames. 

The  Whole  Nation  Goes  to  Building  Ships! 

By  July  4,  1918,  however,  Chairman 
Hurley  of  the  Shipping  Board,  was  in  a 
position  to  make  a  great  demonstration.  On 
that    national    natal    day,    he    staged — and 


the  Republic  was  turned  to 
shipbuilding.  The  gigan- 
tic building  task  was  played 
as  an  epic  game  of  the  giant 
builders  of  the  modern 
world.  Hurley,  master  of 
publicity,  aroused  the 
whole  nation  to  shipbuild- 
ing activity.  The  East  bet 
against  the  West  and  the 
Great  Lakes  challenged 
them  both.  Men  raced  to 
work  in  the  yards  with 
progress  "graphs"  of  heroic 
dimensions,  high  in  the  air 
before  their  eyes.  Prizes 
were  given  to  the  leading 
districts  and  the  leading 
yards  each  month.  A  car- 
nival of  riveting  contests 
was  started.  Launching 
time  came  down  from  more 
than  a  hundred  to  even  less  than  twenty 
days  and  smaller  ships  were  at  sea  within 
thirty-five  days  from  the  first  rivet;  even  a 
12,000-ton  ship  was  launched  m  thirty-one 
days. 

The  Pacific  coast  yards  took  the  lead  in 
rapidity  of  production  and  held  it  to  the 
end.  Whether  because  of  more  initiative, 
better  climate,  stronger  men  or  less  to  do 
in  other  war  activities,  they  got  into  the 
collar  quicker  and  pulled  more  consistently 
than  the  rest.  Seattle,  Tacoma,  San  Fran- 
cisco,  Oakland,   Portland,    Los  Angeles   be- 


staged  is  the  word — the  greatest  launching  came  shipbuilding  centers  of  the  first  magni- 
in  history.  Near  a  hundred 
ships  of  more  than  450,000 
tons*  splashed  into  the 
water  from  smoking  ways 
all  round  the  ocean  and 
lake  fronts  of  the  nation. 
By  this  time  the  new  yards 
and  extensions  were  done 
or  nearly  done.  The  num- 
ber of  yards,  both  wood 
and  steel,  had  grown  from 
61  to  181  and  their  wavs 
from  234  to  891  ;  and  the 
shipbuilders  had  increased 
from  50,000  to  300,000, 
with  another  300,000  be- 
hind them  in  the  contrib- 
uting mills  and  factories. 
The  600,000  were  not  yet 
finished  workmen  but  they 
were  coming  fast. 

The  whole  water  rim  of  through  the  Panama  canal  with  a  cargo  for  chile 
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tude,  even  with  their  steel  to  haul  across  a 
continent.  In  the  first  two  years  of  the 
great  contest,  fifty-two  per  cent,  of  all  the 
ships  built  for  the  Shipping  Board  came 
from  the  western  coast.  But  wonders  were 
performed  elsewhere.  Hog  Island — vast, 
complex,  feverishly  active,  amazingly  effi- 
cient— arose,  as  by  magic,  under  the  wand 
of  the  American  International  Corpora- 
tion, from  a  Delaware  River  marsh, 
with  a  capacity  equal  to  that  of  all  the 
United  Kingdom  before  the  war.  Begun 
in  September,  1917,  the  first  keel  laid  in 
February,  the  first  launching  in  August, 
1918 — in  August,  1919,  it  had  launched 
more  than  fifty  ships  and  was  turning  them 
out  at  the  rate  of  from  five  to  seven  a 
month.  This  stupendous  record  of  fifty 
ships  in  a  year  from  a  single  yard  stands  un- 
equaled,  and  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  ignorant 
fault-finding.  "Nine  miles  of  ships  from 
the  Great  Lakes  yards  steamed  endlessly 
through  the  lakes  and  canals  to  the  sea — 
their  only  shortcoming  that  of  size,  deter- 
mined by  the  length  and  width  of  the  canal 
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Payne  was  made  chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board) 
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(Chairman  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  and 
president  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  from 
July,  1917,  to  August,  1919 — two  years  which  saw 
twelve    hundred    ships    added    to    our   merchant   marine) 


locks.  Existing  "lakers"  of  greater  size, 
were  cut  in  tw^o  and  sometimes  the  halves 
w^ere  turned  on  their  sides  to  shove  them 
through  the  locks.  On  every  hand  mighty 
and  amazing  tasks  w^ere  achieved. 

Increased  Efficiency   After   the   Armistice 

By  September,  1918,  the  peak  was  passed'. 
The  submarine's  portentous  terror  was  wan- 
ing and  the  ships  were  pouring  out  of  the 
yards.  Even  before  the  armistice  was  signed 
the  situation  was  well  enough  in  hand  for 
the  Board  to  begin  to  consider  quality  as 
well  as  quantity.  The  brakes  were  put  on 
wooden-ship  production.  Small  ships  were 
slowed  up.  Oil  w^as  substituted  for  coal 
wherever  possible.  Designs  were  revised 
with  an  eye  to  competitive  efficiency.  Larger 
ships  were  demanded  from  the  builders  and 
the  3'ards  began  to  produce  trade  ships 
rather  than  war   emergency  ships. 

With  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  much 
work  was  suspended  and  the  whole  program 
was  revised,  as  far  as  progress  would  permit 
and  economy  justify.  Wooden  ships — ad- 
mitted to  be  a  liability  instead  of  an  asset  in 
peace — were  canceled  by  the  hundreds  and 
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even  many  steel  ships  were  discarded  at 
great  sacrifice.  There  was  a  complete 
"about  face"  in  purpose.  Enormous  con- 
tract commitments,  the  awful  waste  of 
scrapping  hundreds  of  ships,  the  implied 
promise  to  workers  that  the  program  would 
be  carried  through  in  its  main  outlines,  the 
industrial  stagnation  and  unemployment 
that  would  have  resulted  from  closing  down 
the  shipyards,  and  above  all,  the  almost  uni- 
versal opinion  that  the  war-given  oppor- 
tunity for  America  to  reappear  on  the  seas 
must  not  be  foregone,  resulted  in  a  tacit  de- 
cision to  go  ahead  with  shipbuilding.  So, 
of  all  the  great  war  industries,  it  alone  con- 
tinued— and  after  a  little  time,  outside  of 
wooden  ships,  it  went  ahead  at  a  more  rapid 
pace  than  when  the  urgency  was  great.  The 
efficiency  of  the  workers  had  increased.  The 
yards  had  become  real  shipyards.  Managers 
and  men  had  learned  their  jobs  and  more- 
over a  job  then  became  something  to  be  con- 
served. One  great  yard  reported  that  the 
efficiency  of  its  labor  increased  20  per  cent. 
in  the  week  following  the  armistice.  Haste 
was  no  longer  the  prime  consideration  but 
with  thorough  organization,  able  supervi- 
sion and  skilled  workers,  speed  increased. 
There  were  no  more  of  the  thirt}'-  to  fort}'- 
day  ships,  which  had  once  thrilled  the  nation 
and  spurred  the  builders  to  fresh  efforts, 
but  the  volume  of  output  increased.  By 
this  time  everything  was  working  smoothly. 
Nearly  five  hundred  ships  had  been  delivered 
and  each  was  better  done  than  its  predeces- 
sor. A  great  fleet  was  in  being,  but  even 
more  than  that,  a  great  new  industry'  was 
on  its  feet  and  the  chief  elem^t  hitherto 
lacking  in  successful  shipbuilding,  a  body  of 
trained  workmen,  had  been  built  up. 

A   Good  Second  to  the  British  Marine 

From  a  one-time  contemplated  total  of 
more  than  3000  vessels  of  all  descriptions 
and  more  than  16,000,000  tons  dead-weight, 
the  proposed  fleet  was  reduced  to  a  total  of 
2382  vessels  of  13,615,556  tons  dead-weight 
or  9,076,000  gross  at  a  total  cost  of  about 
$2,800,000,000  —  and  $234,000,000  more 
for  yards,  housing,  administration,  etc.  By 
the  middle  of  August  no  less  than  1227  of 
these  ships  (4,542,000  gross  tons),  had  been 
delivered — practically  a  ship  a  day  from  the 
time  the  first  rivet  was  driven  in  1917.  As 
the  program  now  stands,  it  calls  for  988 
steel  cargo  ships  of  more  than  5000  tons; 
482  under  5000  tons;  9  colliers,  19  refrig- 
erators,  21    transports,    32    passenger-cargo; 


114  tankers  (12  more  building  under  naval 
supervision)  ;  one  schooner,  5  barges,  and 
56  tugs;  307  wooden  cargo  steamers,  99 
finished  wooden  hulls,  113  barges  and  104 
tugs — altogether  1,831,000  dead-weight  tons 
of  wooden  ships ;  6  concrete  cargo  ships  and 
8  concrete  tankers;  17  composite  cargo 
steamers  and  one  hull.  As  the  smaller  ships 
are  sold,  larger  cargo,  passenger  and  pas- 
senger-cargo steamers  will  be  added.  The 
89  seized  German  ships  with  their  589,000 
tons,  including  many  passenger  ships,  help 
"balance"  the  building  fleet. 

With  1200  ships  yet  to  come,  the  Ameri- 
can government-owned  fleet,  alone,  had  be- 
come by  mid-August  of  this  year  easily  the 
second  national  mercantile  marine  fleet  in 
the  world,  and  the  combined  public  and  priv- 
ate fleet  had  already  become  a  ver\'  respect- 
able second  to  the  British  mercantile  marine. 
The  American  flag,  almost  driven  from  the 
seas,  had  become  more  in  evidence  in  Ameri- 
can harbors  than  any  other  flag.  In  July 
there  were  2506  American  steamers  of  500 
gross  tons  or  more  in  the  ocean  service  of 
the  United  States.  Their  gross  tonnage  was 
8,106,956,  besides  about  a  million  tons  of 
sailing  ships.  Moreover,  there  were  384 
foreign  steam  vessels  of  1,262,669  tons  that 
were  under  American  control.  Of  foreign 
flag  and  foreign  control  there  were  then 
1296  steamships  of  5,848,716  tons  engaged 
in  American  trade.  Thus  it  is  seen  that 
purely  American  steamers  engaged  in  Ameri- 
can ocean-going  trade  now  exceed  the  total 
foreign  fleets  in  that  service,  even  including 
foreign  ships  American  controlled.  By 
1920  we  shall  have,  privately  and  Govern- 
ment owned,  between  twelve  and  thirteen 
million  tons  against  Britain's  present  fifteen 
million. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  Again  in  the  World's 
Ports 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  nearly 
2,000,000  tons  under  the  American  flag  were 
in  government  ser\'ice  and  not  in  trade 
proper,  the  new  fleet  was  beginning  to  show 
great  results.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  33.5  per  cent,  of  the  water-borne  imports 
of  the  United  States  came  in  American 
bottoms  and  25.5  per  cent,  of  the  like  ex- 
ports went  out  under  the  flag,  or  a  combined 
percentage  of  25.5  as  against  9.7  in  1914. 
These  percentages  will  show  a  great  for- 
ward leap  this  year,  with  all  foreign-flag 
vessels  released  from  American  control  and 
all  or  most  all  the  American  vessels  released 
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THE  FIRST  "HOG  ISLAND"  SHIP-IN  AN  ITALIAN  PORT 

(The  Quistconck  was   launched  on  August   5,   1918,  christened  by  Mrs.  Wilson.     She  is  an  oil-burning  freighter  of 

7800  deadweight  tons) 


from  Government  service.  We  are  fast  ap- 
proaching the  desired  end  of  having  at  least 
50  per  cent,  of  American  foreign  trade 
handled  in  American  ships.  Even  now  there 
are  3,000,000  tons  of  our  shipping  in  foreign 
commercial  trade,  as  against  a  little  more 
than  1,000,000  tons  in  19 14,. excluding  the 
near  two  million  tons  in  the  vast  and  varied 
service  of  the  army,  navy,  etc. 

These  ships  are  carrying  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  into  ports  that  had  not  seen  them  on 
merchant  vessels  for  years.  The  Govern- 
ment-owned ships  ply  on  sixty-two  regular 
routes  and  the  "tramps"  are  seen  in  every 
port  the  world  around.  Already  we  have 
more  ships  in  the  South  American  trade  than 
Britain  has.  The  regular  cargo  lines  already 
established — and  more  are  being  created 
every  month — reach  out  their  routes  to  all 


the  coasts  of  South  America,  to  North 
Africa  and  Egypt,  to  the  East  Indies  and 
India,  to  Spain,  to  Constantinople  and  the 
Black  Sea  ports,  to  West  Africa,  to  South 
Africa,  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  to 
China,  Japan  and  the  Philippines,  to  all  the 
ports  of  Europe,  and  the  West  Indies.  AH 
this  is  in  addition  to  the  eager  activities  of 
privately-owned  vessels,  now  almost  entirely 
restored  to  their  owners. 

American  Crews  and  Officers 

Even  more  gratifying  than  the  amazing 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  American  ships 
is  the  fact  that  the  crews  are  largely  Ameri- 
can. Month  by  month  the  percentage  of 
American  citizens  manning  American  ships 
increases.  About  70  per  cent,  of  all  sailors 
''signing  on"  for  Shipping  Board  ships  now 


READY  FOR  SEA  DUTY  ON  AMERICA'S  NEW  MERCHANT  SHIPS 

.  (These  young  men  are  lined  up  for  final  inspection  by  officers  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board's  re- 
cruiting service  at  the  Atlantic  Training  Squadron  Base,  Boston.  Mr.  Henry  Howard,  director  of  the  service, 
has  planned  that  the  men  may  obtain  varied  cruises — coastwise,  to  Europe,  to  South  America,  to  the  Pacific, 
and    so    on.      The    new   merchant    marine   will    require    70,000  sailors,  one  man   in  every  five  an   officer) 
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and  oiling  facilities,  the 
education  of  supercargoes 
and  officers,  the  providing 
of  ship  insurance,  the 
learning  again  of  the  intri- 
cate ways  of  foreign  com- 
merce in  the  face  of  stub- 
born and  jealous  resistance 
— and  a  hundred  other 
things  that  have  had  to  be 
done  to  make  lifeless  ships 
into  a  vital  merchant 
marine. 

Every  known  and  proved 
refinement     of     machinery', 
loading  and  unloading  gear, 
and    cunning    planning    of 
cargo    space,    is    being    in- 
stalled    in    ever}'    ship. 
America  wins  in  manufac- 
ture   by    quantity    produce 
tion-  and  a  wealth  of  machinery.     Turning 
to  the  seas  it  has  realized  quantity  produc- 
tion   of    ships    and    now    proposes    to    make 
ever>'  American   ship   a   model   labor  saver. 
High-grade  seamen  and   perfect  ship  equip- 
ment are  part  of  America's  bid  for  dominion 
of  the  seas.  -    •.      :. 

How  Shall  the  Ships  BTOperdttclf 

But  back  to  the  question — What  shall  wc 
do  with  our  national  fleet?  While  studying 
the  answer,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
the  fleet  is  now^  in  business.  The  Division 
of  Operations  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration is  actually  operating  it.  The  task 
is  monumental,  but  it  is  being  done;  and  in 


are  American.  The  American  boy  has  not 
belied  his  sea-going  ancestry.  The  boys  are 
swarming  to  the  training  ships  and  to  direct 
enlistment  in  the  merchant  marine,  more  to 
the  former  than  can  be  accepted.  The  new 
fleet  calls  for  70,000  sailors,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  20,000  recruits  must  be  found 
annually  to  maintain  that  number.  With 
one  man  in  every  five  an  officer,  with  good 
pay,  good  quarters  and  a  new  merchant-ma- 
rine prestige.  American  bovs  are  finding  the 
sea  a  lucrative,  interesting  and  ambition-in- 
spiring career. 

With  the  new  ships  comes  the  new  type 
of  sailors — clear-eyed,  clean-limbed,  keen, 
self-respecting,  energetic,  ambitious  Ameri- 
can boys,  all  starting  at  the 
bottom,  with  officers'  train- 
ing and  education  open  to 
all  of  them — a  true  democ- 
racy of  the  seas.  They 
said  we  couldn't  build  the 
ships  and  that  American 
boys  would  not  take  to  sea 
again.  But  there  are  the 
ships  and  there  are  the  boys 
in  their  natty  uniforms. 
Getting  and  training  these 
young  fellows  is  a  story  in 
itself  that  cannot  be  told 
here.  In  that  it  is  like  the 
dr}'  docks  and  the  increased 
port  facilities,  the  exten- 
sion and  improvement  of 
the  repair  yards,  the  $70,- 

UUU,UOU    housing   job,    the      d^rk.  foul-smelling  and  dirty-the  sleeping  quarters  on  an  older 
enlargements  of  bunkering  TYPE  OF  VESSEL  of  foreign  registry 
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the  doing  much  is  being  learned  that  will 
help  in  the  future,  whatever  the  final  dispo- 
sition of  the  fleet.  With  few  exceptions  the 
1200  steamers  (by  the  time  this  is  in  print 
there  will  be  1400)  are  being  operated  by 
private  shipping  corporations  and  individuals 
as  operators  on  Government  account  and  as 
managers.  The  operator  gets  the  business — 
the  cargo  and  passengers — and  attends  to  the 
ship  as  a  commercial  venture.  Roughly  he 
gets  a  commission  of  2^/2  per  cent,  on  all  the 
ship's  earnings.  The  manager  looks  after 
the  ship  as  the  representative  of  the  Shipping 
Board.  He  pa>s  the  crew,  purchases  the 
supplies,  looks  after  loading  and  unloading, 
cares  for  the  ship,  sees  to  repairs,  and  gener- 
allv  acts  as  the  owner's  representative.     His 


AN     OFFICER  S     QUARTERS     OX     A     SHIPPING     BOARD 
VESSEL 

compensation  is  $400  a  month  for  each  ship. 
Often  the  operator  and  the  agent  are  one  and 
the  same — but  the  two  dilierent  functions 
are  left  separate.  Between  the  manager  and 
the  operator  the  ship  is  managed  internally 
and  externally  as  a  business  proposition  under 
the  general  direction  of  the  Division  of 
Operations.  The  Division  gets  all  the  reve- 
nues and  pays  all  the  bills.  In  this  way  are 
attained  a  minimum  of  bureaucratic  man- 
agement and  a  maximum  of  private  manage- 
ment— that  are  possible  under  government 
ownership   and  control. 

The  other  way  in  which  the  ships,  though 
still  in  government  ownership,  might  be 
handled  is  through  charter  or  lease — either 
"bare-boat"  or  fully  equipped.  This  would 
be  comparable  to  renting  a  house,  furnished 
or   unfurnished.      The   Government   would 


A     GROUP     OF     VOL'NG    AMERICANS     LEARNING     IIOW 

TO   SAIL  THE   SEAS 

(The    Shipping    Board    maintains    ten    training    bases, 
and  can   "graduate"   3000  men  each  month) 

get  a  flat  sum  as  rent  and  the  lessee  or  char- 
terer would  run  the  ship  for  his  personal 
profit.  There  are  many  variations  of  these 
two  principal  methods,  but  they  need  not  be 
discussed  here.  Roughly  speaking  if  the 
Government  continues  to  own  the  ships,  it 
must  keep  them  in  service  through  one  or 
the  other  of  these  plans,  their  variations  or 
combinations.  Direct  bureaucratic  opera- 
tion of  the  ships  is  unthinkable. 

Shipping  Profits 

Just  now  the  Shipping  Board  is  making 
money  fast — just   how   fast   nobody   knows, 


A    MESSROOM    DESIGNED    FOR    COMFORT    AND    CLEAN- 
LINESS 
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not  even  the  comptroller.  But  in  its  first  two 
years  of  operations,  the  board  took  in  $400,- 
000,000  in  cash  from  the  running  of  the 
ships — and  after  figuring  10  per  cent,  de- 
preciation on  the  steel  ships  and  \2]/^  per 
cent,  on  the  wooden  and  allowing  5  per  cent, 
for  interest,  has  a  good  margin — this  besides 
doing  the  business  of  the  army  and  navy 
without  profit  since  July  1,  1918,  and  not  as 
yet  being  paid  back  its  cost.  And  there  are 
big  insurance  profits,  besides.  If  present 
profits  should  continue — which  they  will  not 
— the  fleet  would  pay  for  itself  in  less  than 
ten  years,  in  the  depreciation  margin  alone, 
or  in  a  little  more  than  six  years  if  the  in- 
terest item  is  added  to  depreciation  as  an  oft- 
set  against  original  cost.  Besides,  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  the  ships  and  the  net 
profits.  Fabulous  profits  have  been  made 
on  some  voyages.  While  the  "knockers" 
were  still  telling  scandalous  tales  about  the 
Quistconck,  the  first  Hog  Island  ship,  she 
was  making  a  gross  profit  of  about '$500,- 
000  on  her  first  voyage.  Another  ship  made 
$800,000  on  a  11 6-day  trip.  Transatlantic 
rates  that  were  once  as  low  as  from  $2  to 
$4  a  ton  on  certain  commodities  are  now 
$20  and  during  the  war  were  $66  on  Ameri- 
can ships  and  $88  on  British  ships.  Even  at 
present  rates  some  shipping  men  declare  that 
a  well-managed  ship  ought  to  make  a  gross 
profit  of  $60  a  ton  a  year.  With  such  profits 
possible,  it  is  argued  that  the  Government 
ought  not  to  sell  the  ships  now,  but  operate 
them  four  or  five  years,  get  its  $2,800,000,- 
000  investment  back,  and  then  sell  them 
at  whatever  they  would  bring. 

Objections   to   Government    Ownership 

The  current,  however,  is  setting  against 
government  ownership.  The  Shipping  Board 
has  recommended  a  policy  of  selling  the  ships, 
as  fast  as  opportunity  offers,  on  easy  terms 
with  interest  at  5  per  cent,  on  the  deferred 
payments,  setting  aside  1  per  cent,  and  gov- 
ernment insurance  profits  to  create  a  mer- 
chant marine  fund  with  which  to  finance 
unprofitable  routes  and  other\vise  assist 
American  shipping.  In  the  meantime,  under 
its  war  powers,  the  board  is  selling  its  ships 
rapidly,  especially  the  smaller  steel  and 
wooden  ships,  and  is  using  the  proceeds  to 
continue  the  revised  building  program  of 
larger  ships.  A  hundred  of  the  smaller  steel 
ships  built  on  the  Great  Lakes  were  disposed 


of  in  a  single  sale  for  $80,000,000.  These 
ships  went  to  foreign  buyers,  being  especially 
suitable  for  the  Mediterranean  and  like 
trades,  but  the  rule  is  not  to  sell  any  vessel 
of  over  6000  tons  dead-weight  to  any  but 
American  buyers.  At  this  writing  122  steel 
ships  of  465,745  dead-weight  tons  have  been 
sold  for  $99,642,060;  and  63  wooden  ships 
of  246,982  tons  for  $27,545,680. 

Mr.  Rosseter  insists  that  the  Shipping 
Board  fleet  is  far  too  large  for  any  single 
human  agency;  much  less  a  government, 
especially  a  government  organization,  to  run 
efficiently.  He  considers  that  a  fleet  of 
about  200  vessels  is  the  limit  even  for  the 
best  private  management.  Himself  one  of 
the  ablest  shipping  managers  in  the  world, 
he  declares  that  the  task  is  far  beyond  him. 
He  and  men  like  him  have  served  and  are 
still  serving  the  Shipping  Board  from  a  sense 
of  patriotic  duty — giving  up  salaries  of  as 
high  as  $100,000  a  year  for  the  Govern- 
ment's $7500  or  $10,000.  These  men  are 
now  going  back  to  private  life.  The  Gov- 
ernment will  never  again  have  such  a 
galaxy  of  brains  at  its  disposal  as  it  has  had 
in  the  days  of  trial.  If  it  keeps  the  ships  it 
will  have  to  manage  them  with  inferior  men, 
and  the  red  tape,  inertia,  stupidit}',  and 
angularity  of  bureaucracy — not  to  mention 
the  possibilities  of  political  interference — 
will,  it  is  argued,  gradually,  if  not  rapidly, 
assert  themselves ;  resulting  in  the  end  in  loss 
from  operations  and  an  obsolete  fleet.  On  the 
other  hand,  selling  the  ships  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  operating  the  rest,  it  is  held 
that  the  Government  will  gradually  be  able 
to  unload  the  burden  on  many  competent 
shoulders,  get  much  of  its  original  invest- 
ment back,  create  a  great  widely  owned, 
well-managed  merchant  marine  which  will 
hereafter  grow  and  thrive  on  its  own  merits 
— for  there  is  general  agreement  that  we  can 
henceforth  build  ships  in  competition  with 
.all  the  world  and  operate  them,  with  good 
management,  at  a  profit  in  the  same  com- 
petition. 

These  are  some  aspects  of  the  problem 
that  is  before  Congress  and  the  people.  How- 
ever it  is  dealt  with,  we  have  the  ships,  we 
have  the  men,  we  have  the  trade,  and  our 
mighty  grip  on  the  sea  trade  will  never  be 
released.  The  flag  is  on  the  high  seas  again 
— and  there  to  stay.  On  that  we  are  all 
agreed. 


VITRIMONT,  AS  REBUILT  AFTER  WARS  DESTRUCTION  BY  TWO  AMERICAN  WOMEN.  MRS.  CROCKER  AND  MISS  POLK 
(Before  the  war  Vitrimont  was  a  small  French  village,  dirty  and  run  down  at  the  heels.   To-day  it  is  "Spotless  Town") 


EFFORTS  TO  REBUILD  FRENCH 

VILLAGES 

BY  MAJ.  GEORGE  B.  FORD,  OF  THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 

(Director  of  La  Renaissance   des   Cites) 


TWO  years  ago,  in  motoring  alon|r  the 
old  battle  front  of  the  Marne,  I 
passed  through  three  little  farming  villages 
near  Vitry-le-Frangois.  Nothing  was  left 
but  a  heap  of  ruins  all  grown  over  with 
weeds  and  not  a  living  soul  in  sight — utter 
desolation — the  waste  of  war. 

A  few  days  ago  I  went  back  there  again. 
In  the  three  little  villages  of  Glannes, 
Huiron  and  Courdemanges,  it  was  as  if  a 
magic  wand  had  been  waved  over  the  ruins ; 
fine,  sturdy  farm  barns  and  comfortable 
homes  had  sprung  into  being ;  the  fields  were 
all  being  plowed  and  the  villages  looked 
like  any  of  the  thousands  for  which  France 
is  so  famous,  excepting  that  here  ever>^thing 
was  new  and  clean.  Better  yet,  while  the 
villagers  were  rebuilding  they  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  and  had  really 
tried  to  modernize  the  construction.  The 
buildings  were  all  in  the  architectural  style 
so  familiar  in  the  departments  of  the  Marne 
and  the  Meuse  in  France — long,  rambling 
buildings,  red-tiled  roofs,  and  walls  of  local 
field  stone  and  brick,  som.etimes  covered  with 
plaster.  The  farm  buildings  were  all  ar- 
ranged around  a  large  interior  court  or  farm 
yard   with   the   house  on   the   street.      Few 


of  the  farmers  have,  as  yet,  been  able  to  re- 
build all  of  their  buildings,  but,  like  our 
New  England  farmers,  they  all  start  with 
the  big  barn,  even  though  the  family  have 
to  live  for  the  time  being  in  a  rough  vv^ooden 
shack. 

Cooperative  Building 

I  stopped  to  speak  to  an  alert-looking 
farmer  and  he  proved  to  be  the  mayor  of  the 
village  of  Glannes  and  the  treasurer  of  the 
Reconstruction  Cooperative  Society  which 
had  rebuilt  all  three  of  these  villages.  About 
two  years  ago  a  government  official  in  the 
French  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Command- 
ant Doiree,  took  it  upon  himself  to  see  if 
he  could  not  find  some  way  of  getting  the 
farmers  to  combine  forces  for  rebuilding. 
Commandant  Doiree  remembered  that  in 
the  big  floods  around  Paris  in  1910,  some  of 
the  towns  up  the  river  had  formed  small 
cooperative  organizations  for  rebuilding, 
and  the  idea  had  succeeded.  So  he  decided 
to  try  it  on  the  French  farmer  in  the  towns 
that  had  been  destroyed  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Marne  in  1914.  He  had  a  hard  time  at 
first,  because  the  French  peasant  is  by  nature 
conservative  and  slow  to  change   his   ideas. 
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HUT    AT    ST.    NICHOLAS,    FRANCE,    BUILT    OF    CORRU- 
GATED   IRON,    PAPER,    AND    WOOD 
(The    words    "Maison    habite"    are    used    to    indicate    to 
newcomers    that    this    hut    is    occupied) 

However,  he  persisted  and  finally  got  several 
of  these  societies  organized  and  at  work.  I 
asked  the  mayor  if  the  members  of  his  or- 
ganization would  recommend  the  plan  to 
the  other  farmers  in  the  devastated  regions. 
"Without  any  exception,"  was  the  reply. 
**We  all  believe  most  heartily  in  the  idea; 
there  is  not  one  man  in  the  lot  that  is  not 
a  thorough  convert.  We  have  found  that  it 
pays.  I  will  show  you  our  books."  The 
account  books  show  that  already  400,000 
francs  have  been  spent  on  buildings  for  the 
members  of  the  Cooperative  Society ;  they 
have  already  built  thirt}'  large  farm  barns, 
with  dependencies,  and  six  houses.  And  all 
of  this  with  virtually  no  expense  in  cash 
to  the  property-owners. 

Cash   Advances   by    the    Government 

The  scheme  is  very  simple,  so  simple  that 
you  wonder  why  it  is  not  being  done  every- 
where from  Belgium  to  Alsace.  The  prop- 
erty-owners get  together  and  constitute  a 
cooperative  societ}' ;  they  employ  one  archi- 
tect for  all  the  members  and  then  they  go  to 
the  government  and  ask  to  have  their 
damages  appraised.  The  government  sends 
expert  appraisers  who  report,  on  the  basis 
of  values  as  they  were  in  1914,  the  property 
damage  sustained  by  each  owner.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  war  indemnity  bill  is  not 
yet  voted  in  France,  the  Ministry  of  the 
Liberated  Regions  is  making  advances  to 
the  damaged  proprietors  up  to  75  per  cent, 
of  their  estimated  losses  when  they  are  act- 
ing individually,  and  up  to  90  per  cent,  of 
the  estimated  losses  when  they  are  members 
of  a  reconstruction  cooperative  society.  This 
fifteen  per  cent,  extra  encourageirient  shows 


how  the   government   feels  about   the   value 
of  these  cooperative  societies. 

Other    Government   Aid 

As  soon  as  the  members  of  the  cooperative 
society  know  how  much  credit  they  can  get 
from  the  government  right  away,  they  ask 
the  Cooperative's  architect  to  make  plans 
for  their  farm  buildings,  starting  with  the 
big  farm  barn.  Then  they  get  several  con- 
tractors to  estimate  on  all  of  the  buildings 
in  one  job,  with  the  understanding  that  no 
more  shall  be  built  for  any  one  proprietor 
than  he  has  credit  to  pay  for.  One  con- 
tractor is  chosen  for  all  of  the  work  of  the 
Cooperative  and  he  sets  to  work.  The 
French  Government  furnishes  skilled  Ger- 
man prisoners  who  cost  the  contractor  only 
four  francs  a  day,  including  their  board  and 
lodging,  and  then  he  takes  on  such  other 
French  workers  as  he  may  need  to  round 
out  his  force.  He  gets  most  of  the  building 
material  from  the  Engineering  Corps  of  the 
French  Army  at  cost  and  he  gets  transpor- 
tation in  the  same  way.  If  there  is  any- 
thing the  French  Government  cannot  fur- 
nish him,  he  goes  out  and  buys  it. 

As  the  building  work  proceeds  the  con- 
tractor presents  his  bills  to  the  architect, 
who  verifies  them  and  then  presents  them  to 
the  Cooperative  Society.  The  Coperative 
in  turn  verifies  them  and  then  sends  them  to 
the  local  service  of  the  Ministn.'^of  Liber- 
ated Regions,  who  pays  the  bills  against 
the  allowed  advance  on  the  indemnity.  If 
the  Cooperative  Societ}'  has  incurred  any 
expenses  outside  of  the  bills,  these,  too,  are 
presented  to  and  paid  by  the  government, 
always  against  the  indemnity  advances. 

The  result  is  that  the  Cooperative  So- 
cieties, with  the  help  they  get  from  the  gov- 


A  TYPE  OF  SUBSTANTIAL  PORTABLE  HUTS  THAT  THE 
FRENCH  GOVERNMENT  IS  ERECTING  AT  LA  BASSEE  AND 
OTHER  DESTROYED  TOWNS  TO   HOUSE  THE  REFUGEES 
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eminent,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  recon- 
struction work  costs  two  and  one-half  times 
as  much  as  it  did  in  1914,  are  actually  able 
to  rebuild  over  half  of  their  original  plant 
without  having  to  put  any  of  their  own  cash 
into  it,  whereas  the  isolated  individual  who 
rebuilds  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business  can 
rarel)^  rebuild  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
original  plant  without  going  into  his  own 
pocket.  The  job  of  rebuilding  the  devas- 
tated regions  is  so  stupendous  that  if  each 
individual  is  going  to  rebuild  by  himself  the 
work  will  never  be  done.  It  is  only  by  some 
sort  of  united  effort  and  pooling  of  interests 
that  any  change  in  the  situation  can  be  made. 

Two   California  JVomen  Rebuild  a  Village 

There  is  another  way  in  which  united  ef- 
fort can  and  in  fact  in  one  case  has  actually 
accomplished  the  reconstruction  of  a  whole 
village. 

The  little  farming  village  of  Vitrimont, 
down  in  the  rolling  hills  of  the  Department 
of  the  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  had  some  265 
inhabitants  before  the  war.  It  was  a 
t}'pical  farming  village  of  the  region,  having 
two  wide  main  streets  with  a  line  of  manure 
piles  and  farm-wagons  the  length  of  either 
side.  It  was  as  dirty  as  any  other  town  of 
the  region.  In  1914  it  was  completely  de- 
stroyed by  the  Germans.  A  group  of  Cali- 
fornia women,  headed  by  Mrs.  Crocker  and 
Miss  Daisy  Polk,  asked  Prefet  Mirman  of 
the  Department  of  the  Meurthe-et-Moselle, 
to  givS  them  a  village  to  reconstruct;  he 
offered  Vitrimont. 

In  the  fall  of  1916,  I  passed  through  the 


village  and  in  the  one  remaining  house  I 
found  Miss  Daisy  Polk  installed,  buried  in 
blue  prints  and  estimates ;  the  first  work- 
men were  arriving  that  day — fifty  of  them 
that  she  had  gathered  together  from  any- 
where in  France.  It  looked  like  a  hopeless 
job,  but  it  did  not  daunt  her. 

A    New   "Spotless    Town" 

I  went  back  there  again  last  spring,  and  I 
found  myself  walking  down  the  "Rue  de 
Californie"  in  as  charming  a  model  village 
as  you  could  hope  to  find  outside  of  a  child's 
picture-book.  Ever}^thing  was  spotlessly 
clean ;  the  manure  piles  had  disappeared  be- 
hind the  houses ;  even  the  decrepit  farm 
wagons  that  used  to  line  the  streets  had  dis- 
appeared somewhere ;  trees  were  planted 
along  the  streets  and  the  houses  and  farm- 
buildings  themselves,  which  recalled  all  that 
was  best  in  the  local  style  of  architecture, 
were  gay  and  attractive  with  their  red-tiled 
roofs  and  their  harmoniously  painted  doors 
and  windows ;  even  the  windows  looked 
different  because  they  had  been  increased  in 
size  and  number  and  the  rooms  which  they 
opened  into  were  now  full  of  sunlight.  In- 
viting benches  were  in  front  of  the  houses 
and  boxes  full  of  bright  flowers  were  in  the 
windows.    -  ■ 

I  went  inside  and  found  clean,  tiled  floors 
and  attractive  painted  walls — no  more  of 
the  seven-layer-deep  wall-paper  which  the 
department  stores  used  to  foist  on  the  undis- 
criminating  farmers.  There  was  good  sub- 
stantial furniture  and  a  general  air  of  well- 
being  and  homelikeness  which  was  a  joy  to 
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see.  Even  the  foul  privies  had  given  place 
to  more  sanitary  arrangements  and  the  wells 
had  been  protected  against  the  infiltration 
of  harmful  matter.  The  farm  yards  were 
orderly,  with  everything  in  its  place.  A 
feeling  of  self-respect  and  a  desire  to  live 
up  to  the  surroundings  seemed  to  have  come 
over  the  whole  village. 

This  fortunate  village  seemed  to  be  very 
happy  in  its  good  luck ;  for,  after  all,  the 
villagers  have  now  everything  that  they  had 
before,  with  lots  of  new  and  better  things 
added,  and  it  did  not  cost  them  a  cent.  They 
simply  made  an  arrangement  with  their 
benefactors  whereby  all  of  the  eventual  in- 
demnity which  they  will  receive  some  day 
from  the  French  Government  will  be  ceded 
directly  to  the  American  group,  who,  in 
turn,  expect  to  use  it  for  whatever  public 
buildings  or  services  the  village  may  need 
for  their  common  use. 

The    work    is    most    inspiring — a    really 
wonderful   object-lesson   of   what   might   be 
done  in  most  of  the  2500  destroyed  villages 
and  towns.     For  if  the  greater  part  of  them 
are     to     be     reconstructed 
with  the  devotion  that  has 
been   shown    in   Vitrimont. 
the     liberated     regions     of 
France     will     become     the 
Utopia  of  the*  world. 

The  Big  Towns 

However,  when  it  comes 
to  the  question  of  recon- 
structing cities  like  L^ns, 
Cambrai,  Arras,  etc.,  the 
proposition  is  a  more  diffi- 
cult one.  Take  Lens,  for 
example  —  a  prosperous 
coal-mining  town  of  some 


32,000    inhabitants    before 
the  war.    It  is  now  so  com- 
pletely wiped  out  that  you 
can     almost     traverse     the 
length  of  the  city  without 
realizing  that  you  are  pass- 
ing through  what  was  once 
one  of  the  most  active  in- 
dustrial centers  of  France. 
One  can  stand  in  the  main 
street  in  the  center  of  the 
town    and    in    every    direc- 
tion  as  far  as  one  can  see 
there      are      nothing      but 
formless    heaps    of    broken 
bricks  and  sticks  of  wood, 
with  occasionally  a  fantas- 
tic mass  of  twisted  iron,  the  only  thing  which 
rises  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  eye.    You 
wonder  how  any  one  knows  where  to  begin 
to   tackle   such   a  problem.      The   rich   coal 
beds  are  still   there  under   the   ground   and 
within  a  couple  of  years  the  engineers  will 
have  part  of   the  mines  again   in  operation. 
The  miners  and  their  families  and  all  the 
attendant  business  of  the  town  will  have  to 
come    back.      It    must   come   back,    for    the 
future  of  France  depends  on  the  utilization 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  its  natural  resources. 

Difficult   Problems    of   Reconstruction 

The  big  problems  which  ever>'  town  has 
to  face  are,  first:  What  to  do  with  the  ma- 
terials taken  out  of  the  ruins.  Of  course,  if 
there  are  some  swamps  around  the  town  they 
could  be  filled  up  so  that  the  land  could  be 
used  for  industry.  But  in  most  towns  it  is 
much  more  difficult. 

Then,  second,  there  is  the  problem  of  the 
unexploded  shells  which  lie  buried  every- 
where in  the  ruins.  They  make  it  impos- 
sible to  use  our  modern  steel  shovels,  as  the 
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A  MUCH-DAMAGED  BUILDING  AT  ST.  CATHERINE.  FRANCE.  NOW  DOING  DUTY  AS  A  GROCERY   STORE.  AS   IT  DID 

BEFORE  THE  WAR 


records  show  that  one  in  ten  of  the  shells 
explodes  when  hit.  Already  hundreds  of 
people  have  been  killed  or  seriously  wound- 
ed in  the  clearing-up  process.  To-day  there 
are  over  280,000  German  prisoners,  colo- 
nials, and  others,  at  work,  clearing  up  the 
fields  and  the  ruins.  But  after  signing  of 
peace  it  is  a  great  question  where  the  labor 
is  coming  from  to  do  this  dangerous  but 
most  necessary  work. 


HOUSE  AND  SHED  REBUILT  BY  INDIVIDUAL  EFFORT  IN  VASSINCOURT 


There  is  yet  another  problem — the  ques- 
tion of  property  rights.  There  are  so  many 
little  property-owners  who  have  nothing  in 
the  world  except  the  land  on  which  their 
home  and  shop  used  to  stand !  They  can- 
not afford  to  buy  new  land,  and  unless  the 
government  can  find  some  way  of  carrying 
the  further  burden  of  giving  them  new  land 
to  replace  that  on  which  their  home  used  to 
stand,  their  position  is  'going  to  be  almost 
hopeless. 

When  you  realize  that 
there  are  some  2500  of 
these  destroyed  towns  and 
villages,  with  over  half  a 
million  buildings  damaged, 
of  which  well  over  200,- 
000  are  completely  de- 
stroyed ;  when  you  realize 
that  there  are  over  2,000,- 
000  people  dispossessed — 
over  one-twentieth  of  the 
best  earning  power  of 
France — and  that  probably 
95  per  cent,  of  these  peo- 
ple  want    to    get    back    as 
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soon  as  they  can  to  their  business  or  indus- 
try, you  begin  to  get  some  idea  of  the  stu- 
pendousness  of  the  task  before  the  French 
Government  and  the  French  builders  and 
bankers. 

However,  they  are  all  tackling  their  prob- 
lems with  a  will.  Of  course,  the  work  goes 
slowly  at  first,  as  it  must  be  organized  on  a 
big  scale  if  anything  effective  is  going  to  be 
done.  In  other  words,  the  government  is 
concentrating  now  on  the  most  urgent  things 
that  must  be  done  first  if  the  big  reconstruc- 
tion program  of  the  future  is  going  to  be 
carried  out  in  its  logical  sequence,  and  the 
American  and  French  relief  units  w^orking 
in  the  devastated  regions  are  doing  a,  won- 
derful work  in  keeping  up  the  morale  of  the 
pioneers  who  have  come  back. 

Restoring  the  Land  to  Cultivation 

The  first  thing  is  to  get  the  farming  land 
back  into  cultivation  and  the  280,000  men 
that  are  working  on  this  job  are  making 
rapid  progress.  By  next  fall,  except  for  the 
275,000  acres  of  land  that  are  so  badly 
churned  up  that  it  is  quite  worthless  tr>'ing 
to  do  anything  to  them,  the  best  part  of  the 
2,000,000  acres  that  need  attention  will  be 
back  under  cultivation. 

As  far  as  there  is  a  means  of  earning  a 
livelihood,  either  in  agriculture,  commerce, 
or  industr}-,  the  refugees  are  coming  back 
and  the  government  is  having  thousands  of 


demountable  houses  and  barns  made  and 
sent  up  to  the  devastated  regions,  and  in  ad- 
dition is  taking  over  hundreds  of  barracks 
from  the  army  which  it  is  setting  up  as  re- 
ceiving stations  until  the  refugees  can  be 
housed  on  their  own  properties.  The  Com- 
mittee for  Relief  of  Belgium  is  helping 
greatly  on  this  and  is  now  providing  and 
setting  up,  with  the  help  of  600  men  from 
the  United  States  Navy,  some  360  large  bar- 
racks. The  American  Red  Cross  is  also  fur- 
nishing some  200  demountable  houses,  and 
the  Anglo-American  Societ>'  of  Friends  is 
providing  and  setting  up  some  700  more,  in 
addition  to  having  repaired  about  800 
houses. 

Hundreds  of  government  tractors  are  al- 
ready at  work  in  the  devastated  regions. 
Farming  implements  and  machines,  seeds, 
fertilizer,  cattle,  poultr}',  etc.,  are  being  sup- 
plied to  the  returning  refugees  against  their 
eventual  indemnity. 

One  of  ,the  first  impressions  on  traveling 
through  the  devastated  regions  is  that  the 
task  is  too  enormous  for  any  human  beings 
to  undertake.  It  looks  hopeless.  However, 
as  you  see  here  and  there  on  every  hand  all 
of  the  thousand  little  attempts  that  are  being 
made  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  you  begin 
to  realize  that  after  all  the  resurrection  is 
already  well  started  and  that,  thanks  to  the 
indomitable  spirit  of  the  French,  the  silver 
lining  is  not  far  off. 
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IS  BRITAIN  GOING  BANKRUPT? 

An  En'glishman's  Survey  of  the  Situation 
BY  P.  W.  WILSON 

(Special  Correspondent  of   the   r.oiidon  Daily  Xezus) 


IN  August,  1914,  London  was  still  the 
leading  money  market  of  the  world. 
Even  at  that  time,  however,  most  forward- 
looking  people  had  realized  that  with  Europe 
acutely  divided  by  political  feuds  and  bur- 
dened by  military  despotism,  the  center  of 
financial  gravity  must  pass  before  long  west- 
wards across  the  Atlantic.  In  the  United 
States,  the  war  has  made  twenty  thousand 
new  millionaires,  and  there  is  high  financial 
authority  for  the  statement  that  the  country 
is  richer  than  she  was  even  when  she  entered 
into  active  hostilities.  But  the  Old  World 
is  terribly  impoverished.  The  cost  of  the 
war  has  been  at  least  200  billion  dollars. 
War  wastage  amounts  to  a  further  250  bil- 
lion dollars.  Nearly  all  of  this  loss  falls  on 
Europe,  and  the  question  to-day  is  no  longer 
where  financial  preeminence  lies — that  is 
decided  inevitably  in  favor  of  the  American 
Republic — but  to  what  extent  the  actual 
solvency  of  European  nations  is  impaired. 
The  United  States  has  lent  about  nine  and 
one-half  billion  dollars  to  her  friends  in  the 
war,  and  of  this  immense  sum  half  has 
gone  to  England.  It  is  the  situation  in 
England   that   I    propose   to   examine. 

England's  Napoleonic  War  Debt 
Quadrupled 

About  one  hundred  years  ago,  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  ended  the  career  of  Napoleon. 
After  twenty  years  of  war,  the  United  King- 
dom was  left  with  a  total  debt  of  four  and 
one-half  billions  of  dollars.  Including  Ire- 
land, she  had  then  a  population  of  twenty 
millions,  and  the  amount  of  debt  per  head 
was  therefore  $225.  Now  consider  the  po- 
sition to-day.  In  the  five  years  ending  in 
August,  Britain  has  spent  fifty  billion  dol- 
lars. By  taxes  she  has  raised  fifteen  billion 
dollars  and  she  has  borrowed  thirty-five 
billion  dollars.  Her  total  national  debt  is 
thus  at  least  forty  billion  dollars.  Her 
population  has  risen  to  forty-five  millions, 
and  the  average  debt  per  head  is  about  $890, 
or  four  times  the  burden  after  Napoleon's 
defeat. 


■ 


It  is  quite  true  that  against  this  later  debt 
certain  assets  should  be  reckoned.  To  her 
Dominions  and  her  Allies  Britain  has  lent 
eight  and  one-half  billion  dollars,  but  of  this 
sum  nearly  three  billion  dollars  has  gone  to 
Russia  and  must  be  written  off.  Italy  has 
had  two  billions  while  Belgium  and  Serbia 
between  them  have  received  half  a  billion. 
The  rest  has  gone  to  France.  Between 
friends  who  have  suffered  together  you  can- 
not drive  a  hard  bargain,  and  Britain  will 
be  fortunate  if  ultimately  she  realizes  50 
per  cent,  of  these  obligations. 

Since  the  Napoleonic  era  her  wealth  has 
enormously  increased,  but  it  must  be  clearly 
understood  that  the  extent  of  her  empire  is 
wholly  irrelevant  to  the  problem  of  her  sol- 
vency. With  a  great  empire,  Spain  was 
bankrupt  and  her  finances  actually  improved 
when  she  lost  Cuba.  It  is  quite  true  that 
imperially  Great  Britain  means  450  million 
persons.  But  financially  her  population  is 
one-tenth  of  this.  Mindful  of  their  own  his- 
tory, there  are  still  Americans  who  think 
that  Britain  taxes  her  colonies  and  this  im- 
pression is  confirmed  by  certain  Irish  propa- 
ganda. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Indian, 
Dominion  and  Colonial  budgets  are  quite 
separate  from  the  British  budget,  nor  is  their 
money  voted  by  Parliament,  save  in  so  far  as 
these  possessions  receive  subsidies.  The 
British  balance  sheet  therefore  rests  entirely 
on  British  shoulders.  , 

Four  Times  as  Heavily  Mortgaged  as 
America 

Before  the  war  Britain  was  undoubtedly 
saving  money.  Every  year  she  invested 
nearly  two  billions  of  dollars.  As  a  result 
her  property  of  every  kind,  including  for- 
eign securities,  rose  to  at  least  eighty-five 
billions  of  dollars.  It  is  against  this  figure 
that  she  has  had  to  raise  her  national  mort- 
gage of  forty  billions.  Some  authorities 
would  put  the  wealth  of  Britain  higher  than 
eighty-five  billions,  but  on  the  most  favor- 
able assumption  she  has  borrowed  up  to  40 
per  cent,  of  her  accumulated  heritage. 
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National  Debt.         Population        Debt  Per  Head  Of 
1815  ^4,500,000.000.    1815-  20,000.000.        population 

1919^40.000.000.000.     1919-45,000.000.       1815*225.    1919*89a 

GREAT  BRITAIN'S  NATIONAL  DEBT  OF  1919  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  1815 


Let  US  see  how  in  this  respect  she  com- 
pares with  the  United  States.  The  wealth 
of  this  country  is  225  billion  dollars.  Her 
debt  amounts  to  twenty-six  and  one-half 
billion  dollars,  or  under  11  per  cent,  of 
total  wealth. 

In  other  words,  the  British  mortgage  is 
four  times  as  severe  as  the  American  mort- 
gage. Since  the  population  of  the  United 
States  is  more  than  double  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  comparison  holds  good  broadly 
for  debt  per  head.  The  British  figure  is 
$890   and  the  American   is  $200   per  head. 

Britain's  Revenues  Equal  to    Those  of 
United  States 

Naturally  there  arises  the  question,  what 
sacrifice  Britain  will  have  to  make  if  she  is 
to  pay  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  her  debt. 
Before  the  war  it  is  calculated  that  the 
total  income  of  residents  in  the  United  King- 
dom, received  as  wages,  salaries,  profits,  divi- 
dends, and  •so  on,  was  eleven  or  twelve 
billions  annually.  Roughly,  it  was  $5  a 
week  per  person.  Of  this  income,  the  state 
received  in  taxes  one  billion,  or  one-tenth. 
After  Waterloo,  ft  is  calculated  that  about 
one-third  of  the  total  national  income  went 
to  the  state. 

In  the  current  year  Britain  will  raise 
about  six  billion  dollars,  or  almost  exactly 
the  same  sum  as  the  revenue  which  Mr. 
Secretary  Glass  estimates  for  the  United 
States,  yet  Britain  has  less  than  half  the 
wealth  and  less  than  half  the  population  of 
this  country.  In  a  normal  year  of  peace  she 
must  raise  two  billion  dollars,  or  more  than 
double   her   former   revenue   for   the   service 


of  her  debt  alone — that  is,  for  interest  and  a 
sinking  fund  of  Yz  per  cent.  For  many 
years  to  come  she  must  face  taxea^of  four 
and  one-half  to  five  billion  dollars  annually. 
This  means  that  she  is  easily  back  again  at 
the  Napoleonic  standard  of  taxation. 

Indeed,  Britain's  situation  would  be 
worse  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  her 
total  national  income  has  greatly  increased 
owing  to  higher  wages,  pensions  and  allow- 
ances. It  is  this  increase  which  will  prob- 
ably enable  Britain  to  retain  some  part  of 
her  pre-war  saving  fund.  Despite  much 
social  extravagance  of  a  temporar}^  charac- 
ter, the  war  has  taught  the  people  how  to  in- 
vest their  money  with  the  state. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand 
the  recent  warnings  uttered  by  IVIr.  Lloyd 
George  and  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  his 
Finance  Minister.  The  current  fiscal  year 
ends  in  March,  1920.  It  was  estimated  that 
Britain  would  spend  seven  billion  dollars. 
As  revenue  we  should  raise  six  billion  dol- 
lars, and  our  deficit,  due  to  reconstruction 
and  demobilization,  would  be  one  billion 
dollars.  It  has  been  abundantly  clear,  how- 
ever, that  our  spending  departments  would 
not  keep  within  even  these  colossal  figures. 
On  aircraft  no  less  a  sum  than  300  million 
dollars  was  to  be  lavished.  Before  the  war 
the  entire  British  Navy  did  not  cost  that 
amount.  Actually,  25,000  aeroplanes  are 
being  constructed !  As  for  the  Navy,  700 
million  dollars  was  assigned,  which  was 
more  than  double  what  that  navy  cost  when 
it  was  faced  by  the  German  fleet.  In  these 
estimates  there  w^as  neither  rhyme  nor  rea- 
son, and  a  startling  series  of  by-elections  con- 
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vinced  Mr.  Lloyd  George  that  he  must 
either  economize  or  quit.  Amon^  other 
things,  giant  Zeppelins  are  heing  cancelled, 
while  even  Lord  Fisher  denounces  mammoth 
battleships. 

Knowing  the  British  Treasury  fairly  in- 
timately, I  am  satisfied  that  if  they  estimate 
a  revenue  of  six  billion  dollars,  they  will  get 
it.  This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  the 
said  revenue  will  be  of  necessity  permanent. 
It  includes  at  least  one  billion  derived  from 
sale  of  surplus  war  goods.  It  also  includes 
one  and  one-half  billion  of  excess  profits, 
which  levy  is  admittedly  temporary.  In  two 
years,  therefore,  the  revenue  will  automati- 
cally fall  to  four  and  one-half  billion  dollars, 
even  if  the  country  remains  industrially 
prosperous.  Hence  the  anxiety  that  produc- 
tion should  be  in  every  way  stimulated.  This 
result  depends  first  upon  avoidance  of  strikes 
and  secondly  upon  taking  back  into  industry 
all  who  have  been  demobilized  whether  from 
the  army  or  from  munition  works.  On  the 
whole,  there  is  less  unemployment  in  Britain 
than  might  have  been  feared.  When  the 
armistice  was  signed,  199  out  of  200  wage- 
earners  were  at  work.  Idleness  was  negli- 
gible. Although  millions  have  been  turned 
back   into  peaceful   industry,   the  unemploy- 
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ment  returns  still  continue  under  3  per  cent., 
and  I  imagine  that  the  worst  Is  over,  pro- 
vided always  that  an  economic  crisis  can  be 
avoided. 

Last  year,  w^ithout  her  latest  taxes,  Britain 
raised  the  astonishing  sum  of  four  and  one- 
half  billion  dollars.  It  was,  of  course,  the 
direct  tax  that  did  It,  and  It  is  now  evident 
that  for  such  revenue  purposes,  the  yield  of 
customs  duties,  though  important,  is  quite 
a  subordinate  Item.  France  has  to  face  the 
same  situation,  and  one  reason  why  there  has 
been  such  a  demand  for  reparation  by  Ger- 
many is  the  fear  of  French  statesmen  lest 
they  may  be  overwhelmed  by  the  old  stand- 
ing hostility  of  the  French  people  to  declar- 
ing their  property  and  Income.  During  the 
general  election  of  last  autumn,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  declared  that  Germany  would  be 
made  to  pay  for  the  war.  From  whatever 
Germany  pays.  Great  Britain  must  now  ex- 
pect to  receive  little  or  nothing  by  compari- 
son with  her  liabilities. 

Hence  the  desire  by  many  people  that 
there  should  be  a  capital  lev.y  w^hlch  would 
cut  the  war  loss  once  for  all.  The  plan 
would  be  to  reckon  everybody  dead  and  levy 
on  them  estate  duties.  Some  enthusiasts 
proposed  to  kill  the  nation  a  second  time  In 
ten  years.  Others,  however,  maintain  that 
whatever  Is  gained  by  a  capital  levy  would 
be  lost  In  income-tax  returns.  For  Ameri- 
cans the  important  point  to  notice  Is  that  no 
capital  levy  would  injure  the  foreign  hold- 
ers of  British  securities.  No  national  debt  as 
such  would  be  seized  and  the  levy  would 
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only  fall  on  persons  who,  owing  to  residence 
in  Britain,  are  already  liable  to  her  taxation. 

In  the  International  Market 

Everything  thus  depends  upon  Britain 
maintaining  her  commerce.  Here  her  main 
difficulty  at  the  moment  is  the  fall  in  the 
value  of  the  sovereign  sterling  from  a  par 
value  of  S4.86  to  S4.20.  or  even  to  a  less 
figure.  This  means  that  Britain  pays  to  the 
United  States  13  cents  to  the  dollar  extra 
on  everything  she  buys,  while  receiving  from 
the  United  States  13  cents  to  the  dollar  too 
little  on  everything  she  sells.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  of  all  the  great  European  nations 
Britain  is  at  the  moment  in  the  most  favor- 
able position.  The  French  franc  has  fallen 
30  per  cent.  The  Italian  lire  has  fallen  39 
per  cent.,  and  the  German  mark  74  per  cent. 

The  reason  is  obvious.  In  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  the  exports  of  the  United 
States  were  seven  and  one-quarter  billion 
dollars  while  the  imports  were  only  three 
billion  dollars,  leaving  a  balance  in  her 
favor  of  four  billion  dollars,  or  reckoning 
silver,  more  than  this.  Until  recently  the 
exchanges  were  supported  because,  among 
other  things,  Congress  had  authorized 
credits  in  this  country  not  to  exceed  ten 
billion  dollars.  This  limit  has  now  been  al- 
most reached,  and  Mr.  Hoover  has  asked 
that  a  further  three  or  four  billion  dollars 
be  advanced.  London  is  to  some  extent  em- 
barrassed because  she  is  the  creditor  of  every 
countn,-  except  the  United  States,  and  other 
countries  anxious  to  deal  with  the  United 
States  use  London  as  the  medium. 

Various  schemes  have  been  proposed 
whereby  the  exports  from  the  United  States 
may  be  financed  through  combinations  of 
banks  allowing  some  form  of  long  credit. 
At  the  time  of  writing,  these  measures  are 
still  delayed,  with  the  result  that  in  the 
month  of  July  there  was  a  sharp  fall  of  384 
million  dollars  in  American  exports,  while 
American  imports  increased  fifty-two  mil- 
lions. It  is  obvious  that  in  the  long  run, 
Europe  cannot»go  on  buying  from  the  United 
States  unless  she  gives  something  more 
tangible  than  paper  in  exchange.  That 
value  need  not  come  directly  from  Britain. 
She  might  help  to  pay  the  United  States  by 
exporting  coal  to  Italy  or  machinery  to  the 
Argentine.  Hence  the  seriousness  of  the  re- 
cent addition  of  six  shillings  a  ton  to  the 
price  of  her  coal,  which  is  one  of  the  com- 
modities that  she  has  to  offer. 

Even   before  the  war,   the   United   States 


exported  500  millions  of  dollars  worth  more 
than  she  imported,  but  Britain  paid  for  these 
goods  by  freights  and  with  the  interest  due 
to  her  on  her  American  investments.  I  sup- 
pose that  about  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
these  investments  have  been  sold  back  to  the 
L'nited  States,  which  fact  shows  how  im- 
portant it  is  for  Britain  to  retain  her  share 
of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world.  Some 
people  think  that  the  balance  can  be  made 
even  by  means  of  shipments  of  gold.  It  is 
quite  true  that  Germany  has  recently  dis- 
posed of  an  immense  sum  from  her  gold  re- 
serve, but  the  total  production  of  gold 
throughout  the  world  is  only  300  million 
dollars  a  year,  and  although  the  South 
African  output,  amounting  to  170  million 
dollars  a  year,  may  help  matters  by  trans- 
ferring British  indebtedness  from  New  York 
to  the  Cape,  the  fact  remains  that  gold  is  no 
solution.  Already  in  the  United  States  it  is 
passing  from  currency  into  manufacture, 
showing  that  it  is  more  valuable  as  a  com- 
modity than  as  a  coin. 

Thus  there  is  nothing  for  Britain  except 
the  simple  plan  of  working  out  her  salva- 
tion, and  I  use  the  term  "working  out"  ad- 
visedly. She  has  to  take  raw  materials  and 
turn  them  into  manufactures,  beginning  first 
with  her  own  coal  and  iron.  Happily  her 
exports  of  manufactured  articles  are  in- 
creasing. Despite  the  terrible  disadvantage 
of  having  to  buy  at  a  premium  from  the 
United  States,  the  world's  shortage  is  such 
that  there  are  markets  for  whatever  Britain 
has  to  sell.  The  American  exchange  may 
be  against  her,  but  the  continental  ex- 
changes are  in  her  favor. 

American  ^loney  in  Europe 

It  may  be  that  certain  other  factors  will 
assist  the  situation.  In  the  United  States 
there  are  many  families  of  European  descent 
which  transmit  money  to  their  friends  in  the 
old  country.  The  distresses  of  Germany  and 
Eastern  Europe  will  tend  to  increase  the 
amount  of  these  domestic  gifts.  Also,  im- 
mense numbers  of  Americans  are  likely  to 
\  isit  Europe  during  the  next  year  or  two 
and  to  spend  there  considerable  sums  of 
money.  One  hopes  that  they  will  be  made 
welcome  without  being  overcharged  or  sub- 
jected to  vexatious  surveillance.  During  the 
war,  what  I  may  cal^  re-emigration,  espe- 
cially to  Italy,  was  almost  suspended,  but 
there  are  now  a  million  or  two  Americans,  or 
at  least  residents  in  America,  who  wish  to 
go   back   to    their    former   homes   and    there 
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spend  the  savings  which  they  have  made  in 
this  country. 

Finally,  as  a  rectifying  circumstance,  1 
must  mention  the  inescapable  laws  of  politi- 
cal economy.  Americans  know  that  if  they 
send  their  money  over  to  England  they  can 
purchase  British  securities  at  13  per  cent, 
ofif  the  cost  price.  That  is  a  tremendous  in- 
ducement, especially  as  it  is  morally  certain 
that  par  value  will  be  restored  in  a  short 
space  of  time. 

The    Argument    for    a    Preferential    Tariff 

Possibly  I  ought  to  say  a  w^ord  upon  the 
idea  entertained  by  British  protectionists  that 
things  over  there  might  be  helped  if  there 
were  a  prohibitive  tariff  and  preferential  ar- 
rangements within  the  British  Empire.  It 
must  be  plain  that  the  state  of  the  exchange 
acts  as  a  tariff,  at  any  rate  against  the  United 
States,  and  the  embargo  on  American  goods 
(now  largely  lifted)  has  been  fiercely  re- 
sented by  British  Liberalism  and  Labor  on 
the  ground  that  it  inspires  profiteering.  To 
the  territories  under  the  British  sovereignty, 
there  have  been  immense  additions,  and  to- 
day this  sovereignty  includes  nearly  a  third 
of  the  human  race.  It  has  been  clear  to 
many  British  thinkers  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  would  have  serious  reasons  for  jeal- 
ousy if  there  were  not  equal  trade  facilities 
for  all  nations  wnthin  the  British  Empire, 
and  especially  within  those  portions  of  the 
Empire  w^hich  have  not  yet  received  self- 
government. 

The  basis  of  British  commerce  must  be 
international  rather  than  imperial.  It  has 
always  been  so.  While  Britain  traded  large- 
ly with  Canada,  so  did  they  also  trade  with 
the  Argentine.  Of  Britain's  three  chief 
cotton  markets — India,  China  and  the  Near 
East — only  India  was  within  the  British 
Empire.  While  we  are  often  told  that  a 
contributory  cause  of  the  war  was  the  com- 
mercial rivalry  between  Great  Britain  and 
Germany,  the  actual  records  show  that  each 
of  these  two  countries  imported  into  the 
other  a  higher  value  of  goods  than  Germany 


imported  into  or  received  from  Austria- 
Hungary,  although  the  population  of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary is  50  per  cent,  higher  tlian  the 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
British  export  trade  with  Germany  was  con- 
siderably more  valuable  than  her  export 
trade  with  the  United  States  and  each  coun- 
try was  undoubtedly  adding  to  the  wealth  of 
the  other. 

If,  then,  Britain  only  maintains  her  out- 
put, she  may  rest  assured  that  she  will  al- 
ways have  a  market,  nor  need  she  mind 
very  much  where  she  sells  her  goods.  With 
the  return  of  peace,  there  comes  a  reversal  of 
war  conditions.  A  year  ago,  it  was  essential 
that  Britain  with  her  Allies  should  maintain 
a  blockade  of  Germany.  To-day  it  is  re- 
ported from  Cologne  that  British  agents  are 
anxious  to  sell  to  German  buyers  who  wish 
to  purchase,  but  that  there  is  no  currency  in 
which  payment  can  be  made  owing  to  the 
depreciation  of  the  mark.  So  is  it  that  little 
by  little,  after  the  great  catastrophe,  do  we 
find  human  solidarity  restored.  About  the 
commercial  activity  of  Britain  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  Credit  banks  are  being  established 
to  develop  special  lines  of  foreign  trade.  We 
may  take  it  that  inflated  currency  will  be 
quietly  reduced  as  opportunity  offers.  A 
hard  struggle  lies  ahead,  but  we  have  escaped 
the  worst  disasters. 
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John    Bull:    "Phew!      If  it   keeps   on   getting  hotter 
like   this    I    shall    simply    collapse." 

From   Reynold's  Newspaper    (London) 


UNIVERSAL  TRAINING  FOR 
NATIONAL  SERVICE 

BY  JOHN  ERSKINE 

[Professor  Erskine's  ten  years  of  experience  as  a  member  of  the  facult}-  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity would  alone  entitle  him  to  a  hearing  on  matters  relating  to  the  educational  training  of  Ameri- 
can youth.  His  recent  service  in  France  renders  him  the  more  qualified  to  discuss  the  subject  and  to 
make  constructive  suggestions.  Professor  Erskine  was  chairman  of  the  Educational  Corps  Commission 
of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  and  educational  director  at  the  University  established  by  our 
army  at  Beaune,  France. — The  Editor] 


NO  problem  now  before  the  United 
States  is  more  important  than  the 
question  of  national  education.  Even  while 
we  were  preparing  for  war  we  had  occasion 
to  feel  some  alarm  at  certain  weaknesses  in 
our  educational  system  revealed  by  those 
preparations.  At  the  same  time  so  amazed 
were  we  at  the  resourcefulness  of  our  na- 
tional character  in  times  of  stress,  that  we 
asked  why  our  great  national  resources  of 
character  and  of  skill  should  not  be  mobilized 
more  completely  in  times  of  peace  for  the 
constant  good  of  the  countr}'.  Now  that  the 
war  is  past  we  find  ourselves  facing  the  "spe- 
cial problem  of  training  for  national  defense. 
Some  kind  of  army  we  must  have,  large  or 
small,  and  some  kind  of  training.  Shall  we 
give  this  training  only  to  a  group  of  profes- 
sional soldiers?  Shall  this  training  look  only 
to  the  contingencies  of  war? 

Suggestions  Based  on  Recent  Experience 

Some  of  us  who  have  been  working  with 
our  fellow  citizens  on  foreign  soil,  and  from 
that  distance  have  been  looking  back  toward 
our  country,  studying  it  with  increased  af- 
fection and  perhaps  also  with  increased  con- 
cern, earnestly  hope  that  our  people  at  home 
will  compel  training  for  national  defense, 
and  that  th^y  will  interpret  national  defense 
in  a  larger  way  than  any  nation  has  yet 
thought  of.  We  have  in  mind  of  course  the 
total  needs  of  American  education — the  need 
of  more  and  better  schools,  the  need  of  large 
revisions  in  college  and  university  curricula, 
the  need  of  a  strong  national  department  of 
education.  For  the  moment,  however,  we 
have  in  mind  particularly  the  defects  of  edu- 
cation observed  in  the  .United  States  Army 
in  France,  and  also  what  the  educational 
program  in  the  American  E.  F.  has  done  to 
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remedy  those  defects ;  and  since  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  time  has  come  for  all  pro-- 
gressive  nations  to  organize  for  peace  as  well 
as  for  war,  conceiving  of  national  defense 
as  preparation  for  peace  and  war,  we  would 
address  ourselves  for  the  moment  to  the 
specific  problem  of  national  training. 

Compulsory    Training — Half  Alilitary, 
Half  Civil 

The  principles  according  to  w^hich  we 
would  envisage  such  national  training,  are 
five.  In  the  first  place,  the  idea  of  universal 
service  should  be  expanded  to  include  train- 
ing for  all  other  duties  of  citizenship  beside 
military,  and  to  include  training  of  all  pros- 
pective citizens,  even  of  those  physically  un- 
fit for  military  service.  In  the  second  place, 
the  present  temporar}^  cantonments  in  the 
United  States,  or  equivalent  cantonments, 
should  be  converted  at  once  into  permanent 
training  schools  for  citizenship.  In  the  third 
place,  a  permanent  educational  corps  should 
be  added  to  the  army;  this  corps  should  be 
formed  of  the  most  competent  experts  in 
school,  in  vocational,  and  in  the  more  ele- 
mentary college  subjects;  from  time  to  time 
competent  officers  in  other  branches  of  army 
sers'ice  should,  be  assigned  to  this  corps.  In 
the  fourth  place,  there  should  be  a  compul- 
sory training  period  of  twelve  months  with 
the  colors,  from  September  first  to  Septem- 
ber first  or  from  June  first  to  June  first, 
or  between  any  other  dates  which  should  be 
found  practical — care  being  taken  simply  to 
fit  this  period  into  other  educational  or  voca- 
tional obligations.  This  training  should  be 
begun  between  the  ages  approximately  of 
eighteen  or  twenty,  perhaps  a  little  earlier 
or  a  little  later,  as  experience  might  prove 
advisable.     Approximately   one-half  of   this 
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training  should  be  for  military  science  and 
for  physical  development,  the  other  half  for 
training  under  military  discipline  in  school, 
in  vocational,  or  in  college  subjects.  In  the 
fifth  place,  the  citizen  in  training  should  be 
free  to  elect  the  kind  of  civil  education  he 
receives,  with  the  exception  that  training  in 
elementary  subjects  should  be  compulsory 
for  illiterates  and  for  the  foreign-born. 

National  Deficiencies  Exposed  by  the  Draft 

The  mobilization  of  the  American  Army 
demonstrated  that  an  astounding  number  of 
native-born  citizens  are  illiterate,  and  that 
of  our  foreign-born  citizens  a  still  larger 
number  cannot  read  or  write  the  English 
language,  and  in  some  cases  cannot  under- 
stand it.  The  mobilization  demonstrated  also 
that  an  appalling  number  of  our  young  men 
are  not  in  proper  physical  condition.  It  is 
unlikely  that  any  economic  or  social  pressure 
will  tend  to  remedy  these  evils.  The  illiter- 
ate citizen  can  make  a  living  of  a  sort  more 
or  less  satisfactory  to  himself,  and  the  for- 
eign-born can  associate  with  others  of  his 
origin,  and  both  classes  can  avoid  that  social 
criticism  which  would  urge  them  toward 
complete  citizenship.  In  fact,  economic  and 
social  pressure  tends  actually  to  segregate  in 
our  country  the  illiterate  elements  and  the 
various  groups  of  foreign-born,  and  unless 
some  strenuous  effort  is  made  to  weld  all 
these  groups  into  one,  there  is  no  likelihood 
of  change  in   these  unfortunate   conditions. 

The  program  of  education  in  the  A.  E.  F. 
has  demonstrated,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
even  brief  courses  of  study  followed  inten- 
sively under  military  discipline  are  adequate 
to  correct  illiteracy  and  to  teach  our  lan- 
guage. The  whole  experience  of  our  Army 
demonstrates  further  that  if  brought  together 
in  a  common  purpose  the  various  elements  of 
our  population  can  be  speedily  made  into  one 
nation.  We  should  now  find  a  means  to 
provide  these  benefits  for  our  country  in  time 
of  peace. 

Even  those  soldiers  who  are  neither  Il- 
literate nor  unable  to  command  the  English 
language  show  to  a  distressing  degree  the 
inefficiency  of  our  popular  education.  The 
men  waiting  to  return  to  the  United  States 
are  pathetically  eager  to  master  some  trade 
or  some  profession  in  order  to  be  sure  of  a 
worthy  place  in  the  society  to  which  they 
are  returning.  Far  more  than  one-half  of 
the  A.  E.  F.  are  without  adequate  training 
for  any  trade  or  profession,  and  perhaps  be- 
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cause  of  the  intellectual  stimulus  of  their 
experiences  in  tlie  war  the  men  themselves 
are  uncomfortably  aware  of  their  lack.  It  is 
disturbing  to  think  that  they  may  miss  their 
proper  place  in  tlieir  generation.  It  is  more 
(hsturbing  to  reflect,  however,  that  even  had 
they  not  come  to  Europe  in  the  army,  they 
would  still  have  been  without  training  for 
professions  or  trades;  in  fact,  through  the 
army  educational  program  they  are  now  acci- 
dentally receiving  such  training  and  prep- 
aration for  citizenship  as  is  provided  no- 
where in  the  United  States  for  any  large 
group  of  men.  It  seems  folly  not  to  make 
permanent  in  our  national  life  for  all  citi- 
zens the  advantages  which  many  soldiers  now 
temporarily  enjoy. 

A   Satisfactory   Average,   Greatly   Improved 

The  mobilization  of  our  army  has  shown 
on  the  other  hand  how  rich  potentially  the 
manhood  of  our  nation  is,  and  how  quickly  It 
responds  to  the  regular  life  and  the  scientific 
care  which  even  a  hurried  preparation  for 
war  supplied.  The  soldiers  in  general  enjoy 
such  health  as  is  the  rule  in  no  other  com- 
munity. The  total  discipline  of  their  life — 
regular  hours,  rational  diet  and  decorum  of 
conduct — has  brought  out  their  best  physical 
and  moral  traits,  so  that  to  look  at  the  aver- 
age group  of  American  soldiers  Is  a  satis- 
faction; and  this  condition  of  health  and 
good  living  has  quickened  to  the  full  their 
intellectual  capacities,  so  that  those  who  have 
taught  them  in  all  subjects  from  the  most 
elementary  to  the  most  advanced  have  won- 
dered at  their  eagerness  and  ability  to  learn. 

Furthermore,  the  life  In  the  army  has  de- 
veloped In  our  youth  a  sense  of  social  co- 
operation which  some  of  us  had  feared  was 
lacking  in  the  American  character.  No  body 
of  men  in  our  country  seems  now  more  eager 
to  study  and  to  deal  intelligently  with  the 
social  problems  which  confront  us  than  the 
men  of  the  army  who  have  been  learning  In 
a  kind  of  laboratory  course  what  responsi- 
bility man  owes  to  his  fellow.  The  fact  that 
in  the  army  they  have  met  other  Americans 
from  all  parts  of  the  countr>%  has  developed 
a  new  sense  of  nationality;  and  the  meeting 
in  the  same  ranks  of  rich  and  poor  has  de- 
veloped a  new  sense  of  democracy.  These 
advantages  of  health  and  morals,  of  Intellec- 
tual awakening,  of  patriotism  and  of  demo- 
cratic sympathy,  we  desire  to  provide  for 
each  generation  in  our  country,  as  much  for 
those  who  are  never  called  into  battle  as  for 
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those    who    in    time    of    the    nation's    need 
answer  the  call. 

The  Army  a  University  of  Citizenship 

It  is  the  logic  of  our  course  in  this  war 
that  our  army,  organized  to  defend  the  ideals 
of  civilization,  is  now  proving  itself  to  be  a 
vast  university  of  citizenship.  It  would  be 
the  most  profitable  result  of  the  war  for  our 
country  and  for  the  world,  should  this  uni- 
versity in  citizenship  become  permanent  for 
all  our  people. 

This  training  should  be  provided  for  all 
men  not  mentally  defective.  Even  those  who 
are  physically  unfit  for  military  service  can 
derive  great  benefit  from  such  bodily  train- 
ing as  is  suited  to  their  needs,  and  quite  as 
much  as  other  men  they  can  derive  benefits 
from  training  in  the  non-military  duties  of 
citizenship.  Much  of  the  disruptive  thinking 
in  society  is  done  by  men  phj-sically  handi- 
capped, whose  point  of  view  toward  their 
fellows  is  warped  or  embittered  by  their  own 
misfortunes.  In  many  cases  their  philosophy 
of  life  would  be  made  more  generous  by  an 
improvement  in  their  health,  and  in  all  cases 
society  owes  it  to  them  to  provide  even  more 
adequate  advantages  than  for  those  who  start 
life  without  handicap.  Association  with 
their  fellow  citizens  in  a  national  system  of 
traini-ng  would  probably  develop  in  these 
men  at  least  a  greater  sense  of  unity  with  the 
nation  and  an  increase  of  pride  in  what  they 
themselves  could  contribute  to  society  as  a 
whole.  In  a  very  large  number  of  cases  the 
physical  defects  which  now  handicap  the 
youth  of  our  country  can  easily  be  corrected, 
but  like  illiteracy  they  can  be  corrected  only 
if  society  insists  on  bringing  the  individuals 
under  the  proper  course  of  training. 

Cantomnents  as   Training  Schools 

The  advantage  of  converting  the  present 
training  cantonments  or  equivalent  canton- 
ments into  permanent  training  schools  is  ob- 
vious. In  our  country  much  sentiment  at- 
taches to  places  of  education,  and  if  we  are 
to  install  in  our  national  life  a  vast  system  of 
training  in  citizenship,  it  is  in  our  temper 
to  make  of  those  places  where  this  citizenship 
is  taught,  shrines  as  it  were  of  affection.  If 
men  look  back  with  reverence  to  their  college 
campus  or  to  the  school  in  which  they  first 
had  some  glimpse  of  the  possibilities  of  life, 
there  is  reason  why  these  larger  schools 
should  be  far  more  deeply  revered  in  which 
men  from  whole  sections  of  the  country  will 
be  brought  together  for  training  in  the  total 


defense  of  their  homes — in  the  defense  of 
their  country  against  possible  enemies  on  sea 
or  land,  and  in  its  defense  against  disease, 
ignorance  and  incompetency. 

In  these  permanent  schools  much  of  the 
equipment  now  used  for  purposes  of  war 
could  be  used  constantly  for  purposes  of 
peace.  The  materials  which  in  times  of  war 
must  be  gathered  hurriedly,  instruments  for 
engineering,  for  chemical  research,  for  hos- 
pital and  sanitary  service,  would  be  main- 
tained at  the  highest  point  of  excellence  in 
the  laboratories  of  these  schools.  At  the 
American  E.  F.  University  at  Beaune  the 
laboratories  in  chemistry,  physics,  bacteri- 
olog}',  medicine,  biolog}',  engineering,  fine 
arts,  and  music,  have  been  supplied  largely 
out  of  the  resources  of  the  army.  On  the  re- 
turn of  the  army  to  the  United  States  it 
svould  be  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  if 
these  laboratories  could  continue  to  serve  edu- 
cational purposes,  and  other  laboratories  also 
on  a  much  larger  scale,  which  would  then  be 
available  at  short  notice  for  any  emergency 
of  national  defense. 

An  Educational  Corps 

If  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  for  perma- 
nent uses  the  material  instruments  which  our 
army  temporarily  collects  for  war,  it  is  still 
more  desirable  to  retain  for  the  advantage 
of  our  country  in  times  of  peace  the  educa- 
tional resources  which  the  army  must  also 
improvise  for  war.  A  part  of  the  dnty  of  the 
modern  army  involves  scholarship  of  a  high 
order,  knowledge  of  languages,  of  history, 
of  international  politics  and  of  course  of  the 
sciences.  A  nation  which  trains  for  all  duties 
of  citizenship,  civil  as  well  as  military,  will 
find  it  advantageous  to  develop  in  peace  times 
the  same  scholarship  in  the  same  things. 

To  conduct  such  schools  as  are  described 
above,  experts  would  be  needed  for  the 
teaching  of  all  elementary  and  secondary 
school  subjects,  for  the  teaching  of  trades 
and  vocations,  and  for  the  teaching  of  such 
subjects  of  college  or  university  grade  as  the 
youth  in  training  would  be  studying  at  the 
time.  In  addition  to  the  experts  who  would 
form  the  nucleus  of  this  educational  corps, 
teachers  should  be  recruited  from  officers  in 
other  branches  of  army  service,  who  from 
time  to  time  would  thus  have  an  opportunity 
to  expand  their  own  scholarship,  and  to  make 
a  direct  contribution  to  the  intellectual  and 
social  life  of  the  country.  Hitherto  it  has 
been  only  by  accident  that  armies  have  been 
permitted    to   do   constructive   social   work; 
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after  a  war  with  Cuba,  for  cxampic,  the 
army  surgeon  is  permitted  to  clean  up  a  fever 
district.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  train- 
ing of  engineers,  of  surgeons,  of  officers  in 
every  branch  of  the  service,  should  not  at 
all  times  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  country. 

Equivalent  to  a  School   or  College  Year 

It  will  be  noted  that  m  the  period  of 
training  the  proportion  of  non-military  edu- 
cation is  approximately  equivalent  to  the 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  study  yearly  in 
the  average  high  school  or  college.  The  time 
therefore  spent  in  national  training  would 
not  be  in  addition  to  the  years  required  for 
higher  education.  The  period  of  training 
is  so  situated  between  high  school  and  col- 
lege that  those  young  men,  the  comparative- 
ly few  of  our  country,  who  enjoy  a  college 
education,  can  during  the  year  of  service 
cover  the  ground  of  their  Freshman  work, 
and  can  also  learn  habits  of  application  and 
of  study  at  the  moment  when  they  most  need 
to  learn  them.  In  fact,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  months  spent  in  the  unusually  favor- 
able conditions  of  regular  hours  and  good 
health  will  save  time  for  the  average  student. 

No  one  familiar  with  college  life  is  blind 
to  the  fact  that  college  students  ordinarily 
waste  the  greater  part  of  their  time;  this  is 
true  even  if  one  admit  that  an  important 
benefit  of  college  life  is  the  social  contact  es- 
tablished with  other  men  of  one's  age.  It 
is  not  so  generally  realized  that  the  average 
college  student  is  extremely  careless  in  his 
diet,  and  on  the  whole  is  far  below  the  phys- 
ical state  in  which  at  his  age  he  should  be. 
It  has  been  the  hope  of  college  athletics  to 
correct  this  deplorable  condition,  but  in  this 
hope  college  athletics  have  been  disappoint- 
ing. Army  life,  however,  as  this  war  has 
demonstrated,  provides  for  every  soldier  a 
finer  system  of  training  than  athletes  usually 
submit  themselves  to  in  times  of  peace.  A 
student  in  perfect  health  will  waste  less  time 
in  idleness  and  will  make  greater  progress 
when  he  does  study  than  the  average  college 
boy  as  we  have  known  him. 

Let  Each  Boy  Select  His  Studies 

Obviously  we  must  teach  the  illiterate  to 
read  and  write,  and  we  must  teach  the  for- 
eign-born to  use  our  language.  Aside  from 
this  obligation,  however,  an  essential  feature 
of  national  training  should  be  the  complete 
liberty  of  the  man  trained  to  select  his 
studies.  The  nation  should  undertake  dur- 
ing this  year  of  training  to  advance  him  as 


far  as  possible  in  any  course  of  study  which 
he  desires  and  is  equipped  to  follow.  If  he 
looks  forward  to  business,  to  agriculture,  to 
industry,  then  his  training  should  help  him 
toward  that  career.  If  he  expects  to  attend 
college,  the  training  should  take  the  place  of 
his  Freshman  year.  If  he  desires  to  study 
art,  his  training  should  be  in  art. 

Experience  with  the  educational  program 
in  the  A.  E,  F.  demonstrates  the  almost  un- 
thought-of  potentialities  in  the  American 
character.  Our  soldiers  apparently  have  as 
great  native  endowments  in  the  arts  as  the 
most  favored  of  the  Latin  races,  and  a  sys- 
tem of  national  training  which  should  try  to 
develop  all  the  latent  powers  of  the  indi- 
vidual would  shortly  transform  our  national 
life.  Perhaps  the  temptation  of  any  such 
system  as  we  are  here  suggesting  would  be  to 
prescribe  for  the  youth  of  the  nation  what  it 
should  study.  This  temptation  must  be  abso- 
lutely avoided.  To  yield  to  it  would  be  to 
overwhelm  the  whole  country  in  that  form 
of  intellectual  Prusslanism  which  now  for- 
tunately is  found  only  In  the  conservative 
catalogs  of  some  of  our  universities — those 
which  persist  in  prescribing  subjects  which 
have  become  dead,  or  in  teaching  vital  sub- 
jects as  though  they  were  dead.  Beyond  this 
suggested  system  of  national  training,  the 
universities  should  still  pursue  their  work  of 
teaching  and  research,  functioning  according 
to  their  special  facilities.  But  the  nation 
should  undertake  to  make  an  inventory  of 
its  citizenship  in  each  generation,  and  to  ad- 
vance every  man  as  far  as  possible  toward 
the  work  to  which  he  feels  called. 

The   Cost  of  National   Training 

Such  a  system  of  training  as  Is  here  sug- 
gested would  be  very  expensive.  The  Items 
of  expense  would  be  the  buildings  and  their 
upkeep,  their  equipment,  the  teachers  who 
would  form  the  framework  of  the  education- 
al corps,  and  the  cost  of  providing  subsistence 
for  the  men  in  training.  All  these  expenses, 
however,  should  be  charged  frankly  to  na- 
tional education,  and  the  nation  should  real- 
ize that  in  one  form  or  another  this  outlay 
is  unavoidable.  We  may  refuse  to  combat 
illiteracy  and  disease,  we  may  refuse  to  as- 
sume responsibility  for  the  making  of  the 
foreign  elements  in  the  United  States  into  a 
unified  nation;  but  in  that  case  we  shall 
pay  for  the  support  of  poorhouses,  of  hos- 
pitals, of  jails,  and  of  police,  and  we  shall 
pay  even  more  heavily  in  loss  of  national 
health  and  efficiency.    If  we  are  to  check  the 
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ignorance,  the  disease  and  the  discontent 
which  in  various  ways  menace  our  society, 
we  must  be  ready  to  pay  as  much  for  edu- 
cation as  we  are  now  prepared  to  invest  in 
international  canals  or  in  war  bills. 

It  is  a  tendency  of  our  country  to  disguise 
the  cost  of  education.  We  remit  taxes  on 
educational  buildings  and  on  land  devoted 
to  educational  purposes,  and  in  our  book- 
keeping we  distribute  the  cost  of  tuition.  Yet 
even  when  the  whole  account  is  shown,  it 
does  not  appear  that  we  give  generously  to 
education,  though  as  a  nation  we  have  en- 
joyed the  reputation  of  great  generosit}^  in 
this  field.  Until  we  are  ready  to  pay  for 
popular  education,  we  are  not  likely  to 
achieve  even  approximately  those  minimum 
results  which  we  sometimes  try  to  make  our- 
.selves  believe  we  are  reaching.  In  order  to 
give  even  one  year  of  sound  training  to 
ever}"  young  man  in  our  country,  ft  will  be 
necessary  to  assume  the  cost  as  a  national  ex- 
pense. There  should  of  course  be  some 
financial  return  to  the  country  in  the  greater 
efficiency  of  our  citizens  and  in  the  decrease 
of  disease  and  of  irresponsibility.  But 
whether  or  not  such  a  result  does  follow,  the 
nation  should  be  asked  now  to  face  the  in- 
ternal peril  of  illiteracy  and  of  ignorance  as 
frankly  and  as  generously  as  it  faced  the 
menace  of  an  enemy  from  abroad. 

Results  of  a  Year  of   Training 

A  system  of  training  so  organized  would 
have  obvious  advantages.  In  a  general  way 
each  training  camp  would  tend  to  become  an 
educational  center.  More  specifically,  the 
annual  inventory  of  our  educational  short- 
comings would  point  out  for  our  school  sys- 
tem the  task  to  which  it  should  address  itself. 
Undoubtedly  the  result  would  be  that  year 
by  year  the  schools  would  send  to  the  train- 
ing camps  generations  better  prepared;  by 
keeping  the  election  of  the  courses  in  the 
training  camps  entirely  free,  we  should  be 
able  to  assist  each  student  to  make  progress 
from  the  point  at  which  his  education  had 
left  off,  and  the  gradual  rise  of  standard  in 
the  courses  in  thi%  year  of  training  would  be 
the  barometer  of  the  intellectual  progress  of 
the  nation.  The  year  of  training  would  also 
show  which  parts  of  the  country  were  pro- 
viding inadequate  facilities  for  education, 
and  means  could  be  taken  by  the  national 
Government  to  improve  the  elementary' 
schools  in  those  districts.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  as  a  result  of  this  national  training  and 


of  the  statistics  which  it  would  make  avail- 
able, the  nation  would  soon  be  persuaded,  as 
it  should  have  been  persuaded  long  ago,  to 
establish  in  the  federal  Government  a  strong 
department  of  education,  and  that  depart- 
ment would  collaborate  with  the  army  in 
training  for  citizenship. 

But  the  most  direct  advantage  would  be 
for  the  large  majority  of  our  young  men  who 
at  present  receive  no  high  school  training 
at  all,  nor  even  much  elementary'  education. 
To  insure  for  them  a  reasonable  start  in  life 
would  be  worth  any  cost  and  any  effort.  In 
no  other  way  than  by  national  training  un- 
dertaken as  a  national  expense  can  this  vast 
body  of  each  generation  be  sought  out  in  the 
small  town,  on  the  farm,  in  the  overcrowded 
city,  and  can  be  taught  the  things  essential 
to  each  individual  case.  To  care  for  this 
neglected  majorit}'  would  be  really  to  train 
our  nation. 

Perhaps  the  by-product  of  such  a  system  of 
training  as  is  here  outlined  would  be  the 
bringing  of  the  army  into  a  sane  relation 
with  societ}'.  Through  the  fear  of  militar- 
ism which  possesses  the  modern  world,  it  has 
become  our  custom  to  support  the  army  and 
to  admire  militar}'  science  only  in  moments 
of  extreme  need.  As  a  result,  the  soldier  in 
war  time  receives  an  adulation  perhaps  ex- 
aggerated and  in  peace  times  he  is  neglected, 
feared,  certainly  put  to  no  good  use.  At  this 
moment,  when  our  army  thinks  of  return- 
ing, it  is  interesting  to  consider  that  every 
man  in  it  hopes  to  go  back  to  some  construe-* 
tive  work  for  his  countr>',  except  the  pro- 
fessional soldier.  He  can  look  forward  only 
to  inactivity  until  the  spasmodic  need  of  him 
arises  again.  Perhaps  society  is  wise  in  fear- 
ing the  army  which  has  nothing  to  do;  it 
has  been  stupid,  however,  in  finding  no  use 
for  the  army  in  time  of  peace.  If  we  could 
add  to  the  military  functions  of  our  army 
this  constructive  kind  of  national  defense, 
we  should  be  providing  a  noble  and  honored 
career  for  the  man  on  whom  in  extreme 
moments  the  life  of  the  nation  depends.  We 
should  be  bringing  the  soldier  into  constant 
relation  with  the  social  needs  of  the  coun- 
try he  serves,  and  we  should  be  teaching 
every  youth  within  our  borders  that  broad 
conception  of  citizenship  expressed  for  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  by  John  Milton,  "I  call 
a  complete  and  generous  education  that 
which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully, 
and  magnanimously,  all  the  offices  both  pri- 
vate and  public,  of  peace  and  war." 
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A  BRITISH  DEFENSE  OF  PRESIDENT 

WILSON 


EVEN  those  of  us  who  have  short 
memories  can  easily  recall  the  time 
when  President  Wilson  was  bitterly  assailed 
in  the  British  press  because  of  his  refusal  to 
abandon  the  attitude  of  neutrality  that  he 
had  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  in 
1914.  It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to-day  to 
find  English  writers  coming  to  the  support 
of  the  President  w^hen  he  is  charged  by  his 
own  countrymen  with  failure  to  secure  at 
Paris  a  peace  based  upon  the  Fourteen 
Points.  A  writer  in  the  Contemporary  Re- 
view (London),  Mr.  H.  Wilson  Harris, 
makes  an  able  defense  of  the  President's 
course   in   the   treaty  negotiations  of    Paris, 

This  writer  begins  with  the  frank  admis- 
sion that  the  Fourteen  Points  are  in  direct 
antagonism  to  the  decisions  that  Germany 
shall  be  excluded  from  a  League  of  Nations 
open  to  all  Allies  and  neutrals;  that  the 
Sarre  Valley  shall  be  severed  from  Germany 
against  the  will  of  its  inhabitants ;  that  Ger- 
many shall  be  disarmed  while  the  Allies 
give  no  effective  guarantees  of  disarmament 
at  all ;  that  Germans  shall  be  pronounced  in- 
capable of  administering  colonies  even  under 
the  League  of  Nations,  while  the  colonial 
administration  of  such  countries  as  Belgium 
and  Portugal  is  left  undisturbed ;  that  the 
indemnity  formula  should  be  so  drawn  as  to 
rob  Germany  of  any  industrial  hope  or  in- 
centive for  a  generation ;  and  that  large  areas 
of  German  territory  shall  be  held  under 
military  occupation  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Mr.  Harris  further  points  to  the  contrast 
between  the  terms  of  the  militar}'  conven- 
tions between  Great  Britain  and  America, 
respectively,  and  France  and  the  President's 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  declaration  of 
September  27th,  1918,  that  "there  can  be 
no  leagues  or  alliances  or  special  covenants 
or  understandings  w^ithin  the  general  or 
common  family  of  the  League  of  Nations." 


But    having    granted    these    inconsistencies, 
Mr.  Harris  proceeds: 

It  is  superfluous,  indeed,  to  labor  the  irrecon- 
cilability of  the  treaty  with  the  Fourteen  Points. 
The  thing  is  palpable  and  needs  no  argument. 
But  in  tracing  out  the  explanation  of  the  course 
Mr.  Wilson  has  chosen,  or  has  been  compelled, 
to  follow,  it  is  necessary  to  appreciate  the  magni- 
tude of  the  moral  victory  the  President  had  won 
before  the  peace  negotiations  began  at  all.  The 
pledges  that  ended  the  actual  fighting  were  based 
on  his'  public  declarations.  The  international 
standards  he  had  erected  were  accepted  practi- 
cally without  reserve  by  the  whole  of  the  Allied 
Powers,  and  it  was  recognition  of  the  justice  of 
those  standards  that  reconciled  Germany  to  ac- 
knowledging defeat  and  accepting  all  its  con- 
sequences. The  peace  of  which  in  November 
the  world  saw  the  promise  was  a  Wilson  peace. 
Its  single  basis  was  the  President's  ipse  dixit. 
Never  has  such  a  tribute  been  paid  to  an  indi- 
vidual statesman  as  was  embodied  in  the  Allied 
Governments'  declaration  of  their  willingness 
"to  make  peace  with  the  Government  of  Ger- 
many on  the  terms  of  peace  laid  down  in  the 
President's  Address  to  Congress  of  January  8th, 
1918,  and  the  principles  of  settlement  enunciated 
in  his  subsequent  addresses." 

But  the  Allies  having  made  Mr.  Wilson's  prin- 
ciples their  own,  having  pledged  themselves  to 
translate  those  principles  into  concrete  enact- 
ments in  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  the  responsibility 
for  an  honorable  fulfilment  of  that  pledge  rested 
as  heavily  on  each  of  them  as  on  President  Wil- 
son himself.  It  may  be  natural,  but  it  is  neither 
logical  nor  just,  to  concentrate  on  the  President 
alone  reproaches  for  failure  to  make  the  Novem- 
ber undertaking  good.  To  single  him  out,  in- 
deed, as  the  man  whose  personal  default  was 
responsible  for  the  non-fulfilment  of  a  common 
engagement  is  to  suggest  by  implication  that  his 
fellow-signatories  to  the  engagement  were  never 
seriously  expected  to   fulfil   it  at   all. 

At  the  time  of  the  armistice  President 
Wilson's  speeches  had  been  published  and 
read  in  all  the  Allied  countries  and  especial- 
ly in  Great  Britain.  They  had  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  Allies  as  the  basis  of  peace.  In 
that  acceptance  was  implied  a  complete  re- 
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nunciation  of  all  the  old  machinery  and  ac- 
companiments of  peace  conferences — strate- 
gic frontiers,  balances  of  power,  transfer  of 
populatiorfcs  against  their  will,  territorial  ag- 
grandizement. When,  however,  the  Con- 
ference opened  at  Paris  it  was  quickly  found 
that  France  was  determined  to  stand  for 
"a  strategic  frontier  on  the  Rhine,  the  an- 
nexation of  peoples  for  the  sake  of  min- 
erals, and  the  satisfaction  of  ever>'  Polish 
claim,  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  that 
would  make  Poland  a  more  effective  coun- 
terpoise to  Germany  in  the  East,"  while 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  election  speeches  had 
committed  him  to  "fantastic  indemnities  and 
German  colonies  and  the  Kaiser's  head  on  a 
charger."  Also  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
both  Italy  and  Japan  meant  to  stand  out  for 
the  full  execution  of  secret  agreements  antag- 
onistic to  the  November  pledge. 

In  these  circumstances  what  could  the 
President  do?  Mr.  Harris  reminds  us  that 
at  Paris  he  was  no  chief  executive  with  un- 
limited powers.  He  was  one  man  out  of  a 
council  sometimes  of  three,  sometimes  of 
four,  sometimes  of  five.  The  other  con- 
ferees had  the  advantage  of  him  in  their 
intimate  knowledge  of  European  controver- 
sies, while  as  the  result  of  the  November 
elections  in  the  United  States,  he  was  not 
even  able  to  speak  for  a  majority  of  the 
American  people.  In  spite  of  such  dis- 
abilities, his  critics  demanded  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  should  impose  the  full  accept- 
ance of  his  principles  on  the  Conference.  As 
Mr.  Harris  points  out,  to  have  done  that 
he  Avould  have  to  succeed  where  ever}-  one 
of  his  colleagues  on  the  Council  of  Five  has 
failed. 

Every  individual  raeraber  of  the  Council  had 
at  some  time  to  give  ground  on  an  issue  he  con- 
sidered vital.  Of  the  President  alone  it  is  de- 
manded that  he  should  neither  have  stood  for 
compromise  at  the  outset  nor  allowed  himself 
to  be  forced  into  it  by  discussion. 

That  is  a  perfectly  just  demand,  for  when 
principles  are  in  question  ev^ery  compromise 
means  a  moral  sacrifice.  But  what  were  the 
alternatives  in  the  situations  that  arose?  Take 
the  provision  in  the  treaty  that  has  excited  more 
hostilit}'  to  Mr.  Wilson  in  America  than  any 
other,  the  Shantung  settlement.  The  decision 
there  was  hopelessly  prejudiced  from  the  first. 
Japan  had  claimed  the  succession  to  all  German 
rights  in  China.  In  1917  Great  Britain,  France, 
Russia  and  Italy  had  agreed  by  a  secret  engage- 
ment to  support  that  claim  at  the  peace  con- 
ference. China,  moreover,  had  accepted  the  situ- 
ation in  a  treat>'  signed  under  duress  in  1915, 
and  reaffirmed  her  acceptance  in  1918.  All  this 
meant    a    settlement    in    flat  contradiction    of   the 


principles  on  which  the  armistice  was  signed. 
But  at  the  conference  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  M.  Clemenceau  and  Signor  Orlando 
were  tied.  Mr.  Wilson  had  to  stand  for  the 
Fourteen  Points  alone.  Japan  made  it  known 
that  if  her  claim  was  rejected  she  would  leave 
the  conference.  That  might  have  been  bluff. 
The  probability  was  that  it  was  a  perfectly 
serious  menace.  What  it  would  have  meant 
was  the  emancipation  of  Japan  from  all  the 
obligations  of  the  treat\'  and  all  the  restraints 
attaching  to  membership  in  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. It  would  have  established  an  aggressive 
and  embittered  enemy  within  a  day's  steaming 
of  the  seaboard  of  a  defenseless  China.  It 
would  have  dispelled  finally  all  hope  of  settling 
by  agreement  the  variety  of  delicate  questions 
in  which  Japan  is  an  interested  part>'.  Was  it 
better  to  face  that  prospect  or  to  accept  Japan's 
surrender  of  sovereignty'  over  Chinese  territory 
and  leave  her  with  extensive  economic  rights 
over  one  of  the  most  important  of  Chinese  prov- 
inces, trusting  to  the  League  of  Nations  in  the 
future  to  set  wrong  right?  President  Wilson 
acquiesced  in  the  compromise.  He  may  have 
been  wrong,  but  his  severest  critics  must  at  least 
congratulate  thefnselves  that  it  did  not  fall  to 
them  to  decide  such  an  issue  as  confronted  him. 

What  other  course  was  open  to  him?  He 
might,  it  is  true,  ''have  shaken  the  dust  of 
the  Conference  off  his  feet  and  gone  home 
to  advocate  the  return  of  America  to  her 
traditional  isolation."  To  do  so  would  have 
been  to  take  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and 
President  Wilson  has  placed  the  w^hole 
world  under  a  debt  to  him  by  refusing  that 
temptation.  On  the  question  of  Fiume  he 
did  appeal  boldly  to  popular  opinion ;  but 
his  action  did  not  make  the  smallest  impres- 
sion upon  the  existing  deadlock.  Had  he 
appealed  to  British  or  French  opinion 
against  ^Ir.  Lloyd  George  or  M.  Clemen- 
ceau, there  is  no  likelihood  that  he  would 
have  met  with  any  greater  success. 

It  is  idle  to  pretend  that  the  present  peace 
squares  with  his  essential  principles.  The 
disposal  of  Shantung  is  only  one  flagrant 
violation  of  them.  But  it  is,  at  least  a  far 
better  peace  than  it  would  have  been  with- 
out Mr.  Wilson's  participation.  "That  he 
fought  for  his  ideals  even  his  critics  have 
not  questioned.  His  success  was  qualified 
because  he  was  up  against  too  much."  But 
the  saving  feature  of  the  peace  is  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  its  actual  creation  is  more 
due  to  him  than  to  any  living  man.  Mr. 
Harris  criticizes  him  only  on  one  point — 
that  he  must  share  the  responsibilit>'  of  all 
the  American  statesmen  for  not  having  given 
a  definite  promise  that  the  United  States 
would  finance  the  reconstruction  of  Europe 
only  on  the  basis  of  a  Fourteen  Points  peace. 
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BOLSHEVISM  IN  PRACTICE 


MR.  RAMSAY  MacDONALD  cannot 
be  counted  among  the  very  few  critics 
in  these  countries  who  are  seriously  endeav- 
oring to  discover  the  truth  about  Bolshevism, 
but  he  publishes  in  the  July  number  of  the 
Socialist  Revinv  a  report  "from  a  specially 
well-informed  Russian,  who,  though  hostile 
to  Bolshevism,  can  discuss  the  positive  with 
an  objective  mind."  Mr.  MacDonald  re- 
gards it  as  noteworthy  "not  so  much  for  its 
views  on  Bolshevism  as  for  the  way  in  which 
it  reveals  some  of  the  problems  which  the 
Bolshevists  have  had  to  face."  And  his 
further  note  is  a  warning  that  has  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  present  industrial  crisis, 
which  is  most  important  because  of  its 
source.  "Particularly  important  for  Social- 
ists," says  Mr.  MacDonald,  "is  that  part  of 
the  article  which  seems  to  show  that  the  na- 
tionalization of  industry  can  come  only  after 
a  certain  sociological  and  historical  prepara- 
tion"— important,  we  may  add,  not  only  for 
Socialists  but  for  the  world  at  large  at  the 
present  moment. 

That  is  the  chief  lesson  which  the  writer 
impresses  upon  his  readers.  In  December, 
1917,  the  Bolsheviks  closed  private  banks  in 
Petrograd  and  Moscow,  and  the  effect  of 
the  edict  was  quite  unexpected  by  its  au- 
thors. The  wealthiest  clients  of  the  banks 
were  able  to  bribe  the  Bolshevist  Commis- 
saries to  get  their  money  out  of  the  banks 
in  spite  of  all  prohibition,  paying  a  percent- 
age that  rose  from  5  to  over  20  per  cent, 
for  the  privilege  of  cashing  their  cheques. 
Within  a  year,  although  the  joint  stock  com- 
panies which  were  subsequently  nationalized 
had  paid  all  their  assets  to  the  banks,  yet 
even  so  the  total  amount  of  money  in  the 
banks  had  fallen  from  1500  to  600  million 
rubles.  The  inference  is  that  the  bourgeoise 
managed  to  withdraw  at  least  the  greater 
part  of  their  wealth  in  spite  of  the  nationali- 
zation of  the  banks. 

The  second  consequence  of  the  nationali- 
zation was  that  the  people  began  to  hoard 
currency  notes,  and  the  government  had  to 
increase  its  paper  currency  to  make  good  the 
shortage.  The  estimated  deficit  on  the 
budget  for  1919  amounts  to  1^000  out  of 
30,000  million  rubles. 

In  the  spring  of  1918  the  Bolsheviks  began 
to  nationalize  commerce  and  industry  in 
earnest.  The  first  experiment  was  in  the 
Ural  mining  industry,  but  the  miners  had 
already  begun  to   reduce  their  output  very 


seriously  before  the  experiment  was  defeated 
by  the  advent  of  the  Siberian  troops.  This 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  fotnl  conditions  in 
the  Urals  were  comparatively  very  good, 
since  bread  cost  only  12  rubles  a  pood  in 
February,  1918,  as  against  160  rubles  in 
Petrograd. 

After  the  summer  of  1918,  all  the  rail- 
ways and  transport  companies,  the  entire  oil 
industry,  and  the  paper  and  textile  indus- 
tries had  been  nationalized.  On  June  28, 
1918,  the  assets  of  all  joint  stock  companies 
with  a  capital  exceeding  200,000  rubles  were 
declared  to  be  national  property  and  placed 
under  state  control.  "Good  information 
available"  to  the  writer  shows  that  "the 
general  conditions  of  Russian  industry  can- 
not be  said  to  be  otherwise  than  passing  into 
a  state  of  complete  ruin."  Mr.  Larin,  the 
chief  initiator  of  nationalization  in  Russia, 
was  obliged  to  confess  to  the  conference  of 
all  the  Household  Soviets  at  Moscow  in 
January  last,  that  "we  must  acknowledge 
that  private  concerns  work  better  than  those 
taken  over  by  the  nation." 

The  socialization  of  means  of  production,  the 
writer  continues,  presupposes  such  a  highly-de- 
veloped sense  of  responsibility  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  solidarity  of  interests  of  all  those  who 
work,  that  the  removal  of  the  profit  stimulant 
would  not  only  decrease  the  productivity  of  the 
work  of  the  workmen  and  the  employees,  but 
would,  on  the  contrary,  raise  it.  In  Russia  things 
went  the  other  way  round.  Communism,  in  its 
creative  aspects,  is  quite  foreign  to  the  majority 
of  the  population.  The  watchword  of  the  Bol- 
sheviks, "Grab  the  grabbed,"  was  taken  literally 
as  a  permit  to  use  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the 
country  for  consumption.  The  idea  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  hard  collective  work  for  the  produc- 
tion of  new  values  was  not  grasped  by  the  peo- 
ple. The  only  things  workmen  and  employees 
strove  after  was  to  increase  their  wages  and  re- 
duce the  hours,  and  they  now,  as  before,  opposed 
their  own  interests  to  the  interests  of  produc- 
tion. 

Besides,  the  habit  and  desire  of  getting  full  pay 
for  spent  energy,  and  the  impossibility  (owing 
to  the  standardization  of  pay  for  work),  of 
achieving  it  in  the  legal  way  of  individual  eco- 
nomic prosperity,  induced  people  to  look  to  ille- 
gal profits  and  developed  corruption  in  an  un- 
heard-of degree.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  pro- 
duction, as  well  as  distribution,  was  being  car- 
ried on  by  very  complicated  organs  of  state  ma- 
chinery, and  that  every  action  in  connection  with 
industry  and  commerce  must  be  submitted  to  the 
control  of  an  army  of  bigger  and  smaller  bureau- 
crats, the  latter  converted  their  public  powers 
into  a  source  of  income. 

In  Russia  everything  must  be  bought — from  the 
right  of  standing  in  a  queue  for  something,  up 
to  the  right  of  buying  iron  or  fuel  for  one's  fac- 
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tory,  independently  of  whether  the  factory  is  na- 
tionalized or  not.  No  doubt  a  few  idealists  among 
the  Bolsheviks  are  beyond  suspicion,  but  the  co- 
lossal army  of  those  who  stuck  to  them,  without 
believing  in  them,  do  nothing  but  steal  public 
propert}-.     It    would,    however,    be    short-sighted- 


ness to  ascribe  this  to  some  occasional  occurrence 
or  to  bad  selection  on  the  part  of  the  Bolshevik 
leaders.  The  fact  is  a  logical  consequence  of  the 
suppression  of  private  interests  in  a  society  which 
was  absolutely  unprepared  for  such  an  experi- 
ment. 


JAPAN'S  ECONOMIC  INTERESTS  IN 

SHANTUNG 


A  STATEMENT  of  Japanese  expecta- 
tions and  intentions  in  Shantung  is 
contributed  to  Asia,  the  journal  of  the 
American  Asiatic  Association,  for  Septem- 
ber, by  the  well-known  Japanese  writer,  K. 
K,  Kawakami. 

In  the  first  part  of  his  article  Mr.  Kawa- 
kami refers  to  the  conditions  under  which 
Japan  agreed  with  China  in  May,  1915,  to 
return  the  territory-  of  Kiaochou.  These 
conditions  were  as  follows: 

1.  Opening  of  the  whole  of  Kiaochou  as  a  com- 
mercial  port; 

2.  Establishment  of  a  Japanese  settlement  in 
the  locality'  to  be  designated  by  the  Japanese 
Government; 

3.  Establishment,  if  desired  by  the  Powers,  of 
an  international   settlement; 

4.  Arrangements  to  be  made,  before  the  return 
of  the  said  territory  is  effected,  between  the  Jap- 
anese and  Chinese  Governments,  with  respect  to 
the  disposal  of  German  public  establishments  and 
properties  and  with  regard  to  the  other  conditions 
and  procedures. 

The  second  of  these  conditions,  it  is  ad- 
mitted by  Mr.  Kawakami,  is  likely  to  invite 
criticism.  He  maintains,  however,  that  by 
"Japanese  settlement"  Japan  does  not  mean 
an  e.xclusive  settlement  to  be  utilized  by  her 
nationals  only.  If  such  a  settlement  is  es- 
tablished, Japan  will  invite  and  allow  any 
foreigner  to  reside  or  conduct  business 
therein,  provided  such  foreigners  are  willing 
to  obsen-e  Japanese  laws.  Considering 
what  has  been  done  by  other  foreign  nations 
in  other  foreign  ports  such  as  Tientsin,  Han- 
kow, and  Shanghai,  this  writer  can  see  no 
reason  why  Japan  should  not  establish  a 
Japanese  settlement  in  Kiaochou.  Still  he 
thinks  that  Japan  might  well  waive  this 
privilege  and  content  herself  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  international  settlement. 
Such  a  settlement  is  now  maintained  in 
Shanghai  by  all  the  leading  nations,  Except- 
ing France.  Great  Britain,  having  the 
greatest  interests  in  that  part  of  China,  pre- 
ponderates in  the  council  of  administration, 


and  if  Japan  agrees  to  waive  her  right  to 
open  a  Japanese  settlement  in  Kiaochou  Mr. 
Kawakami  holds  that  in  any  common  or 
international  settlement  to  be  established 
Japan  should  have  a  position  analogous  to 
that  of  England  in  the  administrative  coun- 
cil at  Shanghai. 

As  to  the  mining  rights  that  Japan  has 
acquired  as  a  result  of  the  Peace  Treaty  Mr. 
Kawakami  says: 

In  seeking  mining  concessions  in  Shantung  or 
other  parts  of  China,  Japan  is  actuated  by  dic- 
tates of  self-preservation.  The  teeming  millions 
of  Nippon,  confined  within  her  own  narrow  pre- 
cincts, and  forbidden,  by  the  mandates  of  western 
powers,  to  emigrate  to  any  of  the  territories  oc- 
cupied or  controlled  by  them,  must  perforce  find 
a  field  of  activirj'  within  their  own  sphere.  With 
this  in  view  Japan  is  eager  to  convert  herself  into 
a  great  industrial  and  commercial  country.  If 
she  fails  in  this  endeavor,  she  knows  that  her 
progress  must  cease  from  congestion,  stagnation, 
and  inanition.  To  understand  this  point  of  view 
it  is  necessarj'  to  know  something  of  the  pop- 
ulation question  with  which  Japan  has  been 
grappling. 

During  the  past  half  century  Japan's  popula- 
tion has  been  increasing  at  the  rate  of  400,000 
a  year.  Where  there  were  33,000^00  Japanese 
fifty  years  ago,  there  are  to-day  about  53,000,000. 
As  the  total  area  of  Japan  proper  is  about  148,756 
square  miles,  the  density  of  population  is  about 
356  per  square  mile.  If  we  leave  out  of  con- 
sideration Hokkaido,  the  northern  island,  the  den- 
sity increases  to  451    per   square   mile. 

We  have  seen  that  during  the  past  five  decades 
Japan's  population  has  increased  by  20,000,000. 
As  against  this  increase,  Japan  has  sent  out  but 
2,900,000  emigrants  to  various  countries  as 
follows:  Hokkaido  (northern  island  of  Japan 
proper),  2,000,000;  Formosa  (southern  island  of 
Japan),  100,000;  Korea,  300,000;  Manchuria, 
309,981;  Hawaii,  96,749;  continental  United 
States,  101,000;  China,  South  America  and  other 
countries  combined,  40,000. 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  all  European  coun- 
tries at  one  stage  or  another  of  their  national 
development^have  alleviated  the  congestion  of 
population  at  home  by  encouraging  emigration. 
But  Japan,  one  of  the  most  crowded  countries 
in  the  world,  is  compelled  to  solve  the  same  ques- 
tion without  sending  emigrants  to  any  of  those 
countries  which  offer  the  greatest  opportunities  to 
men  with  modest  means.  True,  some  European 
countries  are  even  more   densely  populated   than 
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Japan,  but  these  countries,  in  addition  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  unrestricted  emigration,  have  each 
acquired  extensive  colonies,  which  either  afford 
room  for  a  large  population,  or  store  abundant 
natural  resources  to  be  utilized  for  the  advance- 
ment of  industries  at  home.  On  the  other  hand, 
Japan  has  no  colonial  land  to  speak  of.  Such 
territories  as  Korea  or  Formosa  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  colonies,  for  they  are  already  thickly 
populated — having  187  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile. 

Under  these  circumstances  Japan  must  seek  re- 
lief from  the  distressing  congestion  of  population 
in  methods  other  than  emigration  or  colonial  ex- 
pansion. Her  only  way  out  lies  in  her  industrial 
and  commercial  expansion.  That  is  why  she  is 
anxious  to  build  up  industry  at  home  and  extend 
commerce  abroad.  But  in  order  to  become  a 
foremost  industrial  nation  Japan  must  have  iron 
and  coal,  two  essentials  of  modern  industry. 
Unfortunately,  Japan's  home  territory  has  little 
of  either  in  store.  The  volume  of  iron  ores  pro- 
duced at  home  is  but  a  fraction  of  what  Japan 
actually  consumes.  Of  coal  she  has  a  consider- 
able output,  but  none  that  is  available  for  coking 
purposes.  Without  coke  the  steel  industry  is  im- 
possible. China  is  the  countrj'-  to  which  Japan 
must  logically  and  naturally  look  for  the  supply 
of  iron  ores  and  coking  coal.  That  is  why  Japan 
is  anxious  to  secure  mining  concessions  in  China, 
before  China's  mines  and  collieries,  unutilized  by 
herself,  will  be  all  but  mortgaged  to  other  nations 
— nations  which  have  already  secured  vast  col- 
onies in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  which 
have  plenty  of  raw  materials  and  mineral  sup- 
plies  in   their  own   territories. 

Japan's  output  of  ores,  including  that  of  Korea, 


amounts  only  to  some  324,000  tons,  equivalent  to 
160,000  tons  in  pig  iron.  As  against  this  small 
output,  Japan  consumed  in  1917,  1,300,000  tons 
of  steel   and  pig  iron. 

Before  the  war  this  deficiency  was  partly  sup- 
plied by  steel  imported  from  England  and  Bel- 
gium. When  the  war  cut  off  this  source  of  supply 
Japan  turned  to  the  United  States  for  relief.  For 
three  years — from  the  fall  of  1914  and  to  the  sum- 
mer of  1917 — Japan's  shipyards  and  iron  works 
were  enabled  to  work  almost  entirely  with  ma- 
terial furnished  by  steel  mills  in  America.  But 
in  July,  1917,  the  United  States,  too,  declared  an 
embargo  upon  steel,  and  the  activities  of  Jap- 
anese shipyards  and  iron  works  came  suddenly 
to  a  halt.  At  that  moment  Japan  had  300,000 
tons  of  ships  in  course  of  construction  at  various 
yards.  The  American  embargo  virtually  stopped 
work  on  all  such  ships.  Never  before  did  Japan 
realize  so  keenly  as  on  that  occasion  the  pre- 
carious nature  of  her  industrial  structure,  de- 
pending upon  foreign  countries  for  the  supply 
of  steel. 

The  American  embargo  intensified  Japan's  na- 
tional desire,  long  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  her 
industrial  leaders,  for  the  independence  of  her 
steel  industry  from  foreign  mills.  That  desire 
soon  became  a  national  slogan.  And  yet  how  is 
Japan  to  translate  that  slogan  into  realit}'?  She 
has  but  scanty  supply  of  ores  at  home.  What 
she  is  at  present  getting  from  China  and  Man- 
churia is  far  from  commensurate  with  her  de- 
mand. Unless  Japan  succeeds  in  entering  into  a 
satisfactory  agreement  with  China  for  the  further 
development  of  China's  iron  resources,  her  in- 
dustrial structure  will  never  be  placed  upon  a 
secure  foundation. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  BRITISH  WOMEN 

IN  INDUSTRY 


ONE  of  the  most  important  official  re- 
ports that  has  been  published  since  the 
war  is  that  of  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  British  War  Cabinet  to  inquire  into  the 
position  of  women  in  industr}- ;  and  no  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  was  so  well  qualified  to 
speak  from  practical  experience  as  Sir  Lyn- 
den  Macassey,  K.  C,  who  had  gained  unique 
experience  as  Chairman  of  the  National 
Tribunal  of  Women's  Wages,  and  also  of 
the  Clyde  Dilution  Committee.  To  the 
Quarterly  Review  (July)  he  contributes  a 
comprehensive  summary  of  his  general  con- 
clusions from  a  long  acquaintance  with  the 
problems  of  trade-union  organization.  Speak- 
ing with  special  knowledge  from  a  long 
record  of  work  in  touch  with  both  men  and 
women's  trade  unions,  he  deprecates  the 
"prejudice  and  fanaticism"  which  the  men's 
unions  habitually  display  in  their  determi- 
nation to  keep  women  from  their  own  special 
fields  of  labor. 

The  truth  is  that  the  men  and  their  trade  unions 
have  been  signally  successful  in  staking  out  ;heir 
claim  to  all  the  best  and  most  highly  remunerated 
classes  of  work.  Around  these  they  have  erected 
impenetrable  barriers  against  the  entry  of  women. 

Until  the  war  came  and  produced  a  new 
demand  for  women's  labor  that  sent  up  the 
number  of  women  employed  in  industry 
alone  from  2,180,000  in 'July,  1914,  to 
2,970,000  four  years  later,  the  proportion  of 
the  female  population  employed  in  industr>' 
had  remained  stationar}%  and  in  fact  showed 
a  decline  in  comparison  with  the  number  of 
men  employed.  The  chief  causes  were  that 
women  w^ere  untrained,  learning  what  they 
did  know  from  one  another  and  not  through 
a  proper  apprenticeship,  and  that  they  w^ere 
almost  invariably  employed  in  sweated  in- 
dustries and  amid  the  worst  possible  sur- 
roundings. But  the  w^ar  has  turned  tens  of 
thousands  of  women  into  highly  skilled 
workers,  and  has  introduced  a  vast  improve- 
ment in  the  conditions  under  w^hich  they  are 
required  to  work.  How  does  their  work 
compare  with  that  of  men,  as  shown  during 
the  war?  Sir  Lynden  summarizes  the  gen- 
eral'experience  as  follows: 

On  work  involving  severe  physical  effort  or 
prolonged  strain,  or  exposure  to  exhausting  con- 
ditions, women  in  a  given  time  did  less  work 
than    men.     On    all-round    skilled     and     jobbing 


work  ordinarily  done  by  a  fully  qualified  trades- 
man, women  were  much  less  efficient  than  men. 
.  .  .  As  quick  as,  and  in  many  cases  quicker 
than  youths  put  on  at  the  same  time,  women 
learned  to  do  skilled  jobs  (on  the  Clyde)  effi- 
cientl}'.  The  feature  of  war-time  industry  was 
"mass  production'' — a  sustained  output  of  many 
kinds  of  similar  articles,  effected  by  specially  con- 
trived machines  where  the  skill  was  in  the  ma- 
chine and  not  required  of  the  worker,  or  by  a  suc- 
cession of  separate  operations,  each  performed 
by  an  adept  at  that  one  operation.  On  such  repe- 
tition work  the  women  proved  equal,  often  supe- 
rior, to  men.  They  seemed  temperamentally  im- 
mune to  the  deadening  effect  of  monotonous  work, 
to  which  men  are  peculiarly  susceptible.  Para- 
doxically enough,  when  the  work  required  con- 
stant alertness,  a  sure  deft  touch,  delicacy  of 
manipulation,  in  short  a  combination  of  quick 
intelligence  and  manual  dexterity  within  a 
limited  ambit,  women  were  invariably  superior 
to  men. 

On  the  other  hand,  women  lost  rather  more 
time  than  men.  In  most  cases,  it  was  undoubted- 
ly due  to  long  hours.  A  reduction  from  a  twelve- 
hour  working  day  to  an  eight-hour  shift  almost 
always  improved  time  keeping  in  the  case  of  the 
women  workers. 

"Three  master-principles"  emerge  from 
Sir  Lynden's  study  of  women's  work: 

First,  women  should  always  be  entitled  to  such 
employment  as  is  fully  commensurate  with  their 
economic  attributes  and  industrial  qualifications. 
This  concedes  what  is  commonly  called  "equality 
of  opportunity,"  repudiates  the  sex-prejudice  by 
which  women  workers  have  been  so  unjustly  han- 
dicapped, and  at  the  same  time  discountenances 
the  extravagant  claims  of  certain  sections  of 
women  that  all  kinds  of  artificial  grades  should 
be  introduced  into  industry  merely  to  assist  the 
entrance  of  women. 

Secondly,  the  work  at  which,  and  the  conditions 
under  which,  they  are  employed  must  be  com- 
patible physiologically  and  psychologically  with 
their  sex  peculiarities. 

Thirdly,  women  must  not  be  allowed  to  under- 
cut and  displace  men.  As  things  are  to-day,  a 
woman  of  efficiency  equal  to  a  man,  if  obtainable 
— as  she  is  in  many  cases — can  always  be  soured, 
especially  in  unorganized  trades,  for  substantially 
less  remuneration  than  the  man.  It  is  imperative 
that  this  should  not  take  place. 

The  future  prosperity  of  the  nation  de- 
pends absolutely  on  increased  production ; 
and  it  is  common  sense  that  every  family 
will  be  infinitely  better  olif  by  finding  useful 
employment  for  its  women  as  well  as  its 
men ;  and  women  \v'\\\  in  most  cases  be  far 
more  profitably  employed,  for  everyone  con- 
cerned, in  doing  productive  work  than  in 
spending    their    days    at    household    duties 
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which  can  be  greatly  reduced  by  hibor-saving 
dev  Ices. 

Women's  future  sphere  in  industry  should  com- 
prise, primarily,  the  trades  and  work  which  are 
to-day  women's  trades,  and  women's  work  in 
composite  trades.  There  must  be  absorption  of 
numerous  new  women  operatives,  and  that  will 
entail  modernization  and  up-to-date  equipment  of 
"women's  shops,"  some  of  which  are  even  yet 
utterly  incapable  of  efficiency. 


It  ought  to  include  also  many  new  trades  and 
processes  such  as  are  bound  U)  spring  into  being 
out  of  mechanical  invention  and  improved  meth- 
ods of  research.  Many  industries  in  an  embry- 
onic condition  to-day  have  not  been  "demarcated," 
and  women  ought  to  be  free  to  enter  them. 

Lastly,  it  ought  to  embrace  a  very  substantial 
admission  into  men's  trades  or  men's  work  in 
composite  trades  and  on  a  definite  economic  basis. 
The  chief  barrier  is  the  prejudice  of  men.  It  only 
awaits   a   full   blast  of  production. 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  THE  BRITISH  COAL 

COMMISSION 


MR.  R.  H.  TAWNEY,  a  young  pro- 
fessor of  the  School  of  Economics, 
who  served  as  one  of  the  miners'  representa- 
tives on  the  British  Coal  Commission,  writes 
in  defense  of  coal  nationalization  with  a 
spirit  of  defiant  conviction  and  a  sureness 
of  touch  that  compel  admiration  in  the  Aug- 
ust Contemporary  Review, 

He  quotes  the  evidence  of  Sir  Richard 
Redmayne,  the  principal  expert  witness  for 
the  government,  with  great  force,  and  shows 
that  even  Sir  Arthur  Duckham  was  impelled 
to  write  after  hearing  all  the  evidence  given 
before  the  commission,  that  "the  working 
of  over  3000  collieries  by  more  than  1500 
separate  interests  has  resulted  in  heavy  losses 
of  coal  and  inefficient  working,  and  unneces- 
sary difficulties  in  the  mining  of  coal." 

Mr.  Tawney  insists  that  the  policy  of 
those  who  urge  unification  of  the  mining  in- 
dustry cannot  reasonably  be  dismissed  as  doc- 
trinaire (in  spite  of  Lord  Gainford's  unmiti- 
gated scorn)  since  almost  every  industry  has 
had  recourse,  m  its  own  interests,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  amalgamation.  Nor 
does  unified  control  necessarily  impl)''  cen- 
tralized control.  Mr.  Tawney  makes  a 
strong  case  for  it  on  the  ground  that  by  uni- 
fied control  (under  national  direction)  not 
only  could  important  economies  be  effected, 
but  coal  could  be  sold  considerably  cheaper 
as  a  result  of  pooling  the  total  profits  of  the 
various  collieries,  and  so  citable  the  poorer 
mines  to  pay  their  way  while  keeping  the 
profits  of  those  which  are  more  fortunate 
within  reasonable  limits.  Citing  the  sta- 
tistics of  profits  earned  during  the  summer 
quarter  of  1918,  he  argues* 

While  eight  per  cent,  of  the  output  was  pro- 
duced at  a  loss,  and  another  eight  per  cent,  at 
a  profit  of  less  than  Is.  per  ton,  more  than  half 
of  it  was  yielding  a  profit  per  ton  of  3s.  and  over, 
and  more  than  a  quarter  of  it  a  profit  of  5s.  and 


SIR   JOHN'  SANKEY,   HEAD   OF  THE  BRITISH    COAL 
COMMISSION 

upwards.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  obvious 
that  any  rise  in  price  which  levels  up  the  profits 
of  the  poorer  collieries  must  at  the  same  time 
still  further  increase  the  profits  of  those  which 
are  already  highly  prosperous.  That  result, 
absurd  and  extravagant  as  it  is  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  public,  is  what  occurs  whenever  (for 
example)    any   increase   in   demand    sends   up   the 

price   of   coal Sir   A.   Lowes  Dickinson   told 

the  commission  it  would  not  have  been  necessary 
to  put  up  prices  (when  the  increase  of  2s.  6d.  per 
ton  was  added  by  the  Coal  Controller)  in  June, 
1918.  In  the  absence  of  any  system  of  financial 
unification,  every  colliery  above  the  level  of  those 
who  are  only  just  paying  their  way  receives  a 
surplus  which  is  due  to  the  possession  of  some 
special  advantage,  so  that  every  rise  in  price  in- 
creases that  surplus   still    further. 

Nor  is  this  purely  technical  and  demon- 
strable argument  in  favor  of  unification  of 
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control  the  onlv  reason  why  the  mines  should      workers.    Credit  is  the  foundation  of  production. 

u«   ^^*.:r.^^\:r,^A  '  But  credit  in   the   last   resort  is  a  matter  of  psy- 

be  nationalized.  ,    ,  ,    ,  ,  i       i.-  u  i 

cholog}',  and  the  workman  has  his  psychology'  as 

well  as  the  capitalist.     If  confidence  is  necessary 

The   greatest  economic  loss   incidental   to   Brit-       to  the   investment  of  capital,   it  is  no  less  neces- 

ish    industry    as    a    whole     is     the     dissatisfaction       sary    to    the    effective    performance    of    personal 

which   at   present   pervades   almost   all   classes   of       services. 


I 


THE  ECONOMIC  FUTURE  OF  BRITISH 

COLUMBIA 


UNDER  the  title  of  "Mountains  and 
Their  Riches,"  Mr.  F.  C.  Wade, 
Agent-General  for  British  Columbia,  con- 
tributes an  interesting  article  on  that  coun- 
try to  the  Empire  Review  for  July.  The 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  brought  Brit- 
ish Columbia  to  within  8892  nautical  miles 
of  Liverpool,  instead  of  14,558  miles  by  the 
former  Cape  Horn  route.  ''What  this 
means  to  British  Columbia,"  writes  Mr. 
Wade,  "can  scarcely  be  conjectured." 

The  territory  is  a  "sea  of  mountains,"  and  the 
resources  of  these  are  here  summarized  in  a  brief 
review.  "These  mountains,  according  to  the 
Geological  Survey,  contain  seventy-five  billion 
metric  tons  of  coal,  and  so  far  this  great  reser- 
voir of  energy'  has  only  been  tapped  to  the  ex- 
tent of  fourteen  million  tons.  This  great  mass, 
incalculable  almost  in  its  solid  content,  lies  dor- 
mant awaiting  the  utilization  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  the  coming  trade  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
These  same  mountains  have  produced   lode   gold 


to  the  value  of  nearly  ninety-seven  millions  of 
dollars;  silver  over  fifty-three  millions;  lead 
over  thirty-nine  millions;  copper  over  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  millions  (more  than  twenty-five 
per  cent,  in  the  last  two  years)  ;  zinc  over  ten 
millions;  besides  molybdenum,  tungsten,  chrome, 
etc.,  not  to  mention  building  stone,  cement,  and 
pottery,  about  twenty-eight  ftiillions  more.  More- 
over mountains,  whose  snow  caps  cool  and  pre- 
cipitate the  moist  sea-breeze  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
mean  water-power;  and  within  a  radius  of  a 
hundred  miles  of  Vancouver,  the  chief  industrial 
city,  water  representing  750,000  horsepower,  of 
which  150,000  is  developed,  is  available.  These 
mountain  chains  are  covered  with  timber  to  the 
value  of  350,000,000,000  to  400,000,000,000  broad 
feet,  of  which  supply  the  Imperial  Government 
has  just  purchased  over  100,000,000  feet.  Grain 
and  fruit  show  a  proportionately  prolific  yield. 
Dairj'ing  is  fast  becoming  an  important  industry, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  shipbuilding  will  rapidly  in- 
crease. Some  months  ago  $20,000,000  worth  of 
steel  and  wooden  vessels  were  being  built  in  the 
Province,  and  recently  forty  ships  were  ordered 
bv   France   alone." 


ONE  OF  THE  MANY  IMPORTANT  WATER  POWER  SITES  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

(A   scene  near  Nelson) 
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CARDINAL  MERCIER,  ONE  OF  THE 
HEROIC  FIGURES  OF  THE  WAR 


THE  great  Belgian  prelate,  Cardinal 
Mercicr,  is  now  in  the  United  States, 
and  before  his  return  to  Europe  he  will  have 
been  seen  and  greeted  by  thousands  of 
Americans  of  every  faith  who  for  years  have 
admired  his  burning  patriotism  and  rever- 
enced his  personal  dignity  and  strength. 

For  those  who  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to 
see  the  Cardinal  during  his  visit  to  our 
shores  there  are  several  passages  in  Minister 
Brand  Whitlock's  "Belgium,  a  Personal 
Narrative"  (Appleton),  which  together  give 
an  admirable  portrait  of  the  man. 

Only  a  few  weeks  after  the  attempt  of 
the  German  authorities  to  suppress  the 
Cardinal's  famous  New  Year's  Pastoral  of 
1915  the  Cardinal  himself  called  upon  Mr. 
Whitlock  to  ofifer  his  thanks  for  what 
America  had  done  for  Belgium.  This  is  our 
Minister's  description  of  the  Cardinal: 

He  entered,  advanced,  tall  and  strong  and 
spare,  in  the  long  black  soutane  with  the  red 
piping  and  the  sash,  not  with  the  stately,  measured 
pace  that  one  associates  with  the  red  hat,  but 
with  long,  quick  strides,  kicking  out  with  im- 
patience the  skirt  of  his  soutane  before  him  as 
he  walked,  as  though  it  impeded  his  movements. 
He  was  impressive  in  his  great  height  and  he 
bent  slightly  forward  with  an  effect  of  swooping 
on,  like  an  avenging  justice.  But  his  hand  was 
outheld,  and  in  his  mobile  countenance  and  kindly 
eyes  there  was  a  smile,  as  of  sweetness  and  light, 
that  illumined  the  long,  lean  visage. 

When  he  had  laid  off  the  low  black  beaver  hat, 
with  its  cord  and  tassels  of  red  and  gold,  and 
seated  himself  in  one  of  the  Government's  ugly 
leather  chairs,  he  adjusted  the  little  red  calotte 
that  covered  the  poll  whereon  the  grey  hair  had 
long  been  thinning,  drew  off  his  red  gloves  and 
as  he  sat  his  long  fingers  played  for  an  instant 
with  a  gold  pectoral  cross  and  chain  that  hung 
before  him,  then  found  a  pair  of  common  steel- 
rimmed  eye-glasses  and  played  with  them  instead. 
The  detail  seemed  to  be  expressive  of  the  utter 
simplicity  of  the  man  in  all  that  concerned  him 
personally;  for  if,  in  all  that  pertained  to  his  high 
office  as  a  prince  of  the  Church,  he  was  correct, 
punctilious  even,  in  all  purely  personal  ways  he 
was  as  simple,  as  unpretentious,  as  modest  as  one 
of  those  rugged  primeval  natures  to  which  one 
instantly  compared  him. 

His  hands  were  large  and  powerful  and  of  the 
weathered  aspect  of  his  face.  It  was  a  counte- 
nance full  of  serene  light,  with  little  of  the  typ- 
ically ecclesiastical  about  it;  a  high  brow,  a  long 
nose,  lean  cheeks,  strong  jaw  and  a  large  mobile 
mouth,  humorous  and  sensitive — the  mouth  of  the 
orator,  but  with  thin  lips  that  could  close  in  im- 
penetrable silence.  The  eyes  were  blue,  and  they 
twinkled    with    a    lively    intelligence    and    kindly 


humor.  Perhaps  I  could  do  no  better,  in  the 
effort  to  give  some  impression  of  him,  than  to  say 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  those  touches  of  red  in 
his  black  garb,  he  would  have  recalled  some  tall, 
gaunt,  simple,  affectionate  Irish  priest,  whose  life 
was  passed  in  obscure  toil  among  the  poor,  in 
humble  homes,  amid  lowly  lives  whose  every  care 
and  preoccupation  he  knew  and  sympathized  with, 
going  about  at  night  alone  in  all  weathers,  un- 
sparing of  himself,  visiting  the  sick  and  the  im- 
prisoned, forgetting  to  eat,  accustomed  to  long 
weary  vigils,  and  of  an  independence  that  needed 
none  of  the  reliances  or  approvals  of  this  earth. 
There  was  something  primal,  original  about 
him,  a  man  out  of  the  people,  yet  above  them — 
one  of  those  rare  and  lofty  personalities  who  give 
the  common  man  hope  because  they  are  like  him, 
and  yet  better,  greater  than  he,  and  so  create  in 
him  new  aspirations  and  higher  hopes  because 
they  demonstrate  in  their  sufficient  selves  what 
a  common  man  may  become  if  only  he  have  the 
will  by  devotion,  by  abnegation,  by  sacrifice,  and 
by  love.  In  his  mere  presence  one  felt  all  little 
things  shrivel  up,  and  wondered  why  small  an- 
noyances "Ishould  fret  and  irritate;  and  when  he 
had  gone  the  impalpable  influences  of  his  lofty 
spirit  hung  for  hours  about  one  in  the  air. 

All  of  which  Is  confirmed  by  Dr.  Powell 
elsewhere  In  this  Review,  as  well  as  by  the 
Cardinal's  photographs  (see  pages  376  and 
377). 

A  few  days  before  the  American  Minister 
left  Brussels  because  of  the  Impending  out- 
break of.  war  between  Germany  and  the 
United  States  Cardinal  Mercier  made  a 
farewell  call  at  the  embassy.  He  spoke  ap- 
preciatively of  what  America  and  her  Minis- 
ter had  done  for  Belgium  and  said  that 
Belgium  had  lost  "her  stay  and  support." 
Mr.  Whitlock  sought  to  lead  his  thoughts 
in  another  direction : 

I  told  him  that  after  the  war  he  would  have 
to  make  a  voyage  to  America,  where  he  was  so 
much  loved  and  admired,  and  when  I  related  how 
Protestant  clergymen  and  Jewish  rabbis  had 
united  with  the  priests  of  his  own  faith  to  praise 
his  courage  and  to  extol  his  patriotism,  he  looked 
at  me  in  the  astonishment  that  was  the  product 
of  his  modesty  ...  I  wish  more  than  all  that  I 
might  give  some  sense  of  the  charm  and  puissance 
of  his  personality.  The  effect  of  his  visit  was 
most  uplifting.  He  is  one  of  those  great  beings 
that,  in  a  world  crowded  with  little  men,  lift 
themselves  far  above  the  mass  and  by  the  sheer 
force  'of  moral  grandeur  radiate  sweetness  and 
light.  In  his  presence  all  cares,  all  petty  feel- 
ings, and  all  haunting  fears  fade  away;  one  is 
before  eternal  verities,  and  we  felt  that  night  as 
though  we  had  had  a  prophet  in  the  house.  Did 
not  our  hearts  burn  within  us  as  he  talked  with  us 
by  the  way? 
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A  SUBMARINE  ATTACK  AS  DEPICTED  BY  THE  FRENCH  ARTIST.  MATHURIN  MEHEUT 

A   FRENCH  NATURALIST -PAINTER  OF 

SUBMARINE  LIFE 


THE  art  of  the  French  painter  Math- 
urin  Meheut  is  in  a  double  sense  a 
novelt)'.  Most  bizarre  deviations  from  the 
beaten  pictorial  track  have  in  common  the 
characteristic  of  taking  liberties  with  the 
gross  material  facts  of  nature.  Individually 
novel,  collectively  they  are  a  sort  of  per- 
petual side-show  of  the  art  gallery  which  we 
accept  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  a  rarer 
order  of  novelty  that  sticks  to  untransmogri- 
fied  facts,  but  so  chooses  and  assorts  them 
that  they  produce  a  powerful  impression  of 
unreality.  Meheut  has  achieved  this  tour  de 
force  by  seeking  his  subjects  in  the  depths  of 
the  sea. 

Here  is  an  almost  virgin  field  for  the 
painter,  the  boundless  possibilities  of  which 
must  have  impressed  many  a  visitor  to  the 
natural  histor}'  museums  in  which  specimens 
of  marine  life  are  exhibited.  Nowhere  else 
has  nature  produced  such  extravaganzas  of 
form  and  color  as  in  the  sea. 

Some  facts  about  the  French  artist's  work 
and  several  of  his  pictures  are  presented  in 
an  article  by  Rene  Merle  in  La  Nature 
(Paris).  An  exhibit  of  Meheut's  pictures 
at  the  Louvre,  in  1914,  produced  a  great 
sensation.  The  pictures  were  reproduced  in 
book  form  the  same  year,  with  text  by  M. 
P.  Verneuil  and  a  preface  by  Yves  Delage. 

Decorative  art,  says  M.  Merle,  has  often 
utilized  the  forms  and  colors  of  marine  life, 
but  has  usually  confined  itself  to  a  few- 
familiar  plants  and  animals.  Meheut,  by 
dint  of  long  personal  observation,  has 
opened  up  a  new  world.  This  conscientious 
artist  spent  two  whole  years  at  the  marine 
biological  station  of  Roscoff,  where,  in  as- 
sociation with  scientific  investigators,  he  pur- 


sued minute  and  serious  studies  in  his 
chosen  field.  Here  he  made  no  fewer  than 
four  thousand  sketches  and  paintings.  Thus 
his  work  is  a  unique  combination  of  art  and 
science.  He  has  conventionalized  his  sub- 
jects to  only  a  slight  degree  or  not  at  all.  It 
is  astonishing  how  many  creatures  of  the 
sea  present  forms  exactly  adapted  for  repro- 
ducing as  decorative  motifs,  "Here,"  as  M. 
Merle  remarks,  "are  ornaments  ready-made 
— already  conventionalized — mingling  with 
regularity  in  the  repetition  of  the  same 
motif  a  certain  variety  which  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  living  beings."  One  species  fur- 
nkhes  an  admirable  model  for  an  applique 
design  in  metalwork ;  another  for  an  elec- 
trolier or  chandelier;  a  third  for  the  head 
of  a  baluster. 

From  the  scientific  point  of  view  some  of 
this  artist's  sketches  are  said  to  be  almost 
unrivaled  in  the  accuracy  with  which  they 
present  episodes  in  the  life  of  the  sea — veri- 
table marine  dramas,  such  as  a  cuttlefish 
lying  in  wait  for  crabs  and  fishes,  or  an 
octopus  attacked  by  conger-eels. 

But  the  pictures  speak  best  for  themselves. 
Only  it  is  a  pity  we  cannot  reproduce  the 
colors,  "vivid,  violent,  clashing  and  harmon- 
ious at  the  same  time."  We  read  of 
lobsters  of  deep  Prussian  blue,  blue-violet 
mussels,  lumpfish  red  and  violet  "like  an  as- 
sembly of  bishops,"  grass  green  and  red, 
blue  and  yellow,  making  a  wonderful  play 
of  color  over  the  neutral-tinted  sea-bottom, 
and  skates  "bearing  on  their  back  a  mosaic 
richer  and  more  delicate  in  tone  than  the 
most  beautiful  oriental  rugs." 

Truly  a  remarkable  appeal  to  the  eye  and 
the  intellect  at  one  and  the  same  time! 
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THE  COMING  SUPERSTATE 


IX  La  Revue  de  Paris,  with  a  clear  but 
condensed  style  and  close  reasoning,  M. 
Bernard  Lavergne  devotes  thirty  pages  to 
**The  Society  of  Nations  and  the  Peace  Con- 
ference." He  classifies  all  unions  of  nations 
under  four  types:  (1)  The  mere  political 
alliance,  primarily  for  mutual  defense  or  the 
general  safety,  such  as  has  been  familiar  since 
the  dawn  of  history ;  in  fact,  such  an  al- 
liance has  just  won"  the  world-war.  (2)  A 
purely  judicial  alliance,  or  agreement  to  ar- 
bitrate some  or  all  disputed  questions,  be- 
tween sovereign  states.  J\fter  arousing  high 
hopes  of  pacifists,  the  world  over,  in  the 
Hague  conferences,  this  form  of  union  made 
grievous  shipwreck,  or  rather  disappeared 
altogether,  in  the  summer  of  1914,  when 
no  one  even  looked  to  The  Hague  for  peace. 
(3)  A  federal  league,  or  society,  uniting 
the  two  activities  just  described,  but  leaving 
intact  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of 
each  member.  Such  is.  the  organism  just 
planned  in  Paris.  It  can  act  as  a  unit  only 
on  unanimous  vote  of  the  several  prime  min- 
isters or  their  representatives.  It  interests 
the  writer  vitally  only  as  a  step  forward, 
of  transition  toward  a  living  reality.  The 
rejected  French  plan  is  alluded  to  as  a  far 
more  advanced  measure. 

Finally  must  appear  (4)  '*An  interna- 
tional union  with  a  legislative  body  and  an 
executive  power,  both  elective  and  auton- 
omous, deciding  on  action  by  majority 
vote."  This  is  *'the  solid,  efficient  super- 
state, which  the  Society  of  Nations  is  to  be- 
come, when  the  united  peoples  delegate  to 
it  their  own  executive  power — a  part  of 
their  sovereignty." 

All  these  may  exist  simultaneously.  Even 
Germany  and  Hungary  might  be  admitted 
to  a  reconstituted  judicial  alliance  for  arbi- 
tration centered  again  at  The  Hague.  The 
federal  league  plan  will  doubtless  be  ac- 
cepted at  least  by  the  chief  Allies  and  also 
by  many  neutral  states.  It  should  not  be  at 
present  too  extended.  Indeed  the  author 
frankly  regrets  that  feudal  Japan  and  China, 
and  unstable  Brazil,  all  so  remote  in  loca- 
tion and  character,  have  been  admitted  al- 
ready. Lastly,  the  author  believes,  the  time 
is  ripe  for  a  very  small  group  of  true  and 
great  democracies  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the 
superstate,  that  may  later  become  the  world- 
state,  and  could  even  now  insure  world- 
peace  for  a  half  century  to  come. 


Here  is  quoted,  with  disapproval,  the 
argument  that  on  the  judge  and  the  police- 
man rests  all  law  and  order  within  the  pres- 
ent state,  and  that  the  superstate  must  have 
these  two  forces  in  far  greater  measure.  The 
true  power  behind  both  is  identified  as  the 
popular  will,  expressed  through  legislative 
assembly  and  elected  executives. 

The  courts  are  but  interpreters  of  the 
written  law,  or  of  the  body  of  precedents 
and  traditions.  Law  never,  even  for  a  mo- 
ment, attains  to  perfect  equity  between  indi- 
viduals and  classes;  and  if  it  ever  did,  the 
ceaseless  change  in  all  economic  and  social 
relations  would  quickly  make  it  unbearably 
unjust.  All  internal  history  of  modern 
states  is  a  tale  of  progressive  reform,  in  the 
interest  of  the  masses,  as  against  traditional 
privilege.  That  reform,  or  revolution,  can- 
not be  checked,  but  only  given  orderly  and 
peaceful  forms  of  expression.  That  is  done, 
in  the  most  advanced  and  intelligent  demo- 
cratic states,  by  legislatures. 

As  between  nations  it  has  not  been  accom- 
plished at  all.  Hence  constant  wars,  long 
after  the  duel  and  the  vendetta  have  ceased. 
The  one  supreme  problem  is  to  escape  war 
by  securing  peaceful  justice.  Until  some 
such  means  is  provided,  wars  will  be  con- 
stant, being  often,  indeed,  both  justified  and 
beneficent.  How  else  could  the  national 
unity  of  Poles  and  Northern  Slavs,  the 
restoration  of  conquered  Rumanians,  Jugo- 
slavs, etc.,  to  longed-for  union  with  their 
free  brothers,  ever  have  been  brought  about? 
Even  a  shameless  debtor-nation  can  be  re- 
strained only  by  force  from  such  repudiation 
as  Turkey  has  attempted  numberless  times. 
Backward  races  must  permit,  under  just  con- 
ditions, the  exploiting  of  coal-veins  and  other 
natural  wealth.  But  who  shall  decide  what 
conditions  are  ''equitable"? 

There  are,  also,  two  mighty  forces 
already  active  in  international  life,  which  de- 
mand intelligent  guidance  in  the  interests  of 
all,  or  at  least  a  due  consideration  of  the 
most  imperative  necessities.  They  are  Sup- 
ply and  Demand ;  the  total  surplus  output 
from  human  effort,  and  the  world-wide 
needs  for  whatever  commodities  are  not  lo- 
cally produced.  There  must  be  some  limit 
to  international  hoarding  and  profiteering. 
(At  such  points  the  writer  frankly  reveals 
that  the  absolute  power  of  democratic  ma- 
jorities  is   far   from    ideal   government,    but 
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nothing  else  is  available  nor  in  prospect.) 
The  one  hope  of  anything  like  cosmic  order 
out  of  chaos,  indeed  for  the  rescue  of  civili- 
zation, is  the  growth  of  the  democratic 
superstate,  with  effective  legislative  debate 
and  decisions,  carried  out  by  elected  execu- 
tives. Behind  these  the  effective  force  will 
be  the  entire  nations  thus  interlinked. 

Such  as  it  nows  appears,  the  League  is  a   sin- 
cere  but   as  yet   very  timid   effort   at  progress   in 


international  order.  It  seems  to  be  precious  less 
for  what  it  is  than  for  the  seed  it  has  sown  in 
the  consciousness  of  the  nations.  ,  .  .  Why  could 
not  a  superstate  be  formed  by  France,  England, 
the  United  States  and  our  European  allies,  which 
would  be  the  heart,  the  life-center,  of  the  League? 
Already  our  three  parliaments  are  about  to  vote 
on  a  Franco-Anglo-American  treaty  of  alliance. 
This  action  of  elective  bodies,  this  agreement 
among  peoples  that  hive  reached  the  same  stage 
of  democracy,  marks  a  decisive  step  forward 
toward  that  larger  grouping  of  States  to  which 
the   future   belongs. 


GABRIEL  HANOTAUX  ON  THE  LEAGUE 

OF  NATIONS 


AT  the  close  of  an  elaborate  study — ap- 
pearing in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes — of  the  Treaty-  of  Peace,  now  occu- 
pying the  attention  of  the  world,  Gabriel 
Hanotaux,  the  distinguished  French  states- 
man and  historian,  discusses  the  League  of 
Nations,  giving  the  point  of  view  of  various 
countries  regarding  it,  and  predicting  what 
may  be  expected  from  it. 

As  far  back  as  1907,  says  the  w-riter,  he 
had  prayed  for  a  League  of  Nations.  In 
1916  he  had  insistently  urged  its  creation  as 
a  practical  outcome  of  the  war. 

Such   an   aspiration  seemed   premature  at 


GABRIEL    HANOTAUX 
(Former   French   Minister   of   Foreign    Affairs) 


the  time.  But  the  advocates  of  a  League 
were  backed  up  by  public  opinion  to  an  un- 
expected extent.  The  word  once  launched, 
the  dikes  were  opened.  After  the  failure  of 
autocracy  the  democracies  meant  to  take 
affairs  in  their  own  hands. 
,   To  sum  up  the  reasons  for  the  movement: 

First  and  foremost:  the  old  complaint  of 
humanity  against  war;  the  feeling  that  this 
war  was  too  cruel  not  to  be  the  last.  Thanks 
to  modern  publicity,  its  origin  was  soon  de- 
termined ;  the  hour  had  struck  to  throw 
light  in  obscure  corners,  so  that  like  horrors 
could  not  recur.  The  fact,  too,  was  clearly 
realized  that  a  just  cause  alone  could  not 
defend  a  nation ;  with  modern  methods  a  de- 
termined bandit  could  surprise  his  victim 
before  the  latter  could  arise  and  arm. 
Furthermore,  great  progress  had  already 
been  made  in  international  agreements,  con- 
cerning money,  postal  service,  transporta- 
tion, etc.  Lastly,  the  conviction  had  been 
reached  that  disagreements  could  be  dis- 
cussed ;  that  through  publicity  the  most  com- 
plex problems  can  be  better  solved  than  by 
augurs  and  qualified  pontiffs.  In  a  word, 
public  opinion,  "Queen  of  the  w^orld," 
wished  to  take  the  government  of  the  world 
in  its  hands.  This  decision  once  reached, 
the  cabinets  had  but  to  follow  suit.  How- 
ever, they  did  not  all  react  in  a  like  manner. 

American  Opinion. — President  Wilson 
was  from  the  first  (that  is,  from  1916)  one 
of  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  a  League  of 
Nations.  His  idea  of  such  a  League  became 
with  time  more  clearly  defined.  In  his  ad- 
dress to  the  Senate,  Jan.  22,  1917,  he  de- 
clared that  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple that  peace  should  be  accompanied  by 
a  well  defined  collective  force  which  will 
render  the  recurrence  of  a  catastrophe  like 
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the  great  war  virtually-  impossible.  This 
vision  of  a  better  future  is  the  more  remark- 
able in  a  statesman  whose  country  by  tradi- 
tion, by  faith  in  its  strength  and  isolation 
has  perhaps  the  gravest  reasons  for  not  seek- 
ing a  union  outside  of  that  within  its  own 
borders.  Despite  this  general  American  feel- 
ing of  a  sort  of  "continental  insularity," 
President  Wilson  acted  with  an  increasing 
energy,  and  submitted  the  project  at  once  on 
his  arrival  in  Europe,  speaking  of  it  as  his 
own. 

English  Opinion. — The  English  more 
than  any  other  government  recognizes  the 
force  of  public  opinion  and  best  knows  both 
to  obey  and  guide  it.  No  statesman  of  emi- 
nence had  launched  the  idea  of  a  League 
before  the  close  of  1916.  Coolly  received  at 
first,  public  opinion  soon  pronounced  in  its 
favor.  It  w^as  echoed  in  a  proposition  of 
Lord  Bryxe  aimed  at  preventing  future 
wars.  Since  then  the  leading  idea  of  Eng- 
lish public  men  is  to  establish  a  moratorium 
of  conflicts,  to  retard  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities. 

Two  conceptions  of  a  League,  in  their  ex- 
treme, have  come  to  view :  Senator  Lodge 
WMth  his  demand  that  the  United  States 
should  not  bind  itself  to  permanent  inter- 
national action,  and  that  of  General  Smuts 
for  a  superstate  whose  mission  it  would  be 
to  govern,  at  least  temporarily,  the  greater 
part  of  Europe. 

The  Opinion  of  France. — As  things  were, 
the  opinion  of  France  was  most  important; 
she  could  turn  the  scales.  A  League,  ardent- 
ly advocated  by  some,  was  as  energetically 
opposed  by  others  who  considered  it  chi- 
merical. Thus  the  opportunity  of  stamping 
the  covenant  with  the  French  spirit — tact, 
equity,  sound  sense — was  lost :  France,  the 
most  exposed  among  the  great  powers  to 
aggression,  was  the  most  interested  in  a 
lasting  system  of  protection  against  war:  the 
people  felt  that  profoundly,  but  the  govern- 
ment hesitated — in  a  word,  it  relegated  the 
League  to  the  domain  of  the  ideal.  Leon 
Bourgeois,  who  distinguished  himself  so 
brilliantly  at  the  Hague  Convention,  was 
the  French  delegate  to  the  League  Confer- 
ence ;  he  faced  a  project  whose  main  lines 
had  been  fixed — a  compound  of  English  and 
American  views.  His  chief  aim  was  to  em- 
power the  League  to  control  the  armaments 
of  the  powers,  but  it  was  rejected. 

Germany  and  the  League. — President 
Wilson  and  the  English  publicists  have 
rightly   reiterated    that   the    League   has   no 
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chance  of  success  unless  all  the  peoples  are 
some  day  to  be  united  into  a  single  force. 

Germany  since  her  defeat  has  been  ar- 
dently desirous  to  form  part  of  the  League ; 
but  as  long  as  she  shall  not  have  given  posi- 
tive proofs  of  her  sincere  adhesion  not  alone 
to  democratic  principles  but  to  the  frater- 
nal aims  of  the  League,  she  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  it. 

What  may  be  expected  of  the  League. — 
The  League  will,  of  course,  not  function 
until  the  treaties  have  been  ratified.  It  will 
be  the  chief  instrument  of  that  "collective 
work  of  the  Nations"  whence  real  peace  will 
spring. 

As  to  the  two  opposing  systems,  the  super- 
state or  a  simple  council  of  deliberation  and 
surveillance,  the  writer  declares  himself  in 
favor  of  the  latter.  The  present  disordered 
state  of  Europe,  the  weakness  of  the  newly- 
created  nations,  may  readily  account  for 
General  Smuts's  ideas.  "But  despite  all," 
the  writer  says,  "it  is  better,  in  my  opinion, 
to  let  them  work  out  their  own  salvation — 
w^hile  aiding  them  in  their  efforts.  The 
worst  inertia  is  that  which  counts  upon 
others ;  all  burdens  are  heavy,  even  those  im- 
posed by  kindness.  Nations  must  act  in 
order  to  exist.  .  .  .  The  founders  of  the 
League  of  Nations  have  thus,  to  my  mind, 
shown  great  wisdom  in  avoiding  the  appear- 
ance of  a  superstate.    ..." 

The  Treaty  of  June  28  has  left  a  united  Ger- 
many; that  is  its  weakness.  It  has  established  a 
League  of  Nations:  that  is  its  strength.  The  al- 
liance of  the  great  nations  maintains  the  execu- 
tive power  of  the  victory  gained ;  it  is  the  bridge 
enabling  us  to  attain  to  a  new  order. 
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FACTS  AND  FALLACIES  CONCERNING 
LIVING  CONDITIONS  IN  AMERICA 


DURING  the  past  two  years  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has 
been  conducting  a  country-wide  investiga- 
tion of  the  cost  of  living  in  America.  More 
than  300  agents  of  the  Bureau  have  secured 
from  housewives  statements  of  their  expen- 
ditures for  an  entire  year,  and  in  many  cases 
detailed  daily  expense  accounts  have  been 
obtained  for  periods  of  five  weeks  and  up- 
ward. In  this  manner  nearly  13,000  family 
schedules  were  collected  in  71  large  and  26 
small  towns  for  incomes  ranging  from  less 
than  S900  to  more  than  $2500  per  family. 
The  data  are  no\^  being  tabulated. 

On  the  basis  of  this  information,  IVIr. 
Royal  Meeker,  Commissioner  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, undertakes  in  the  Monthly  Labor 
Review  (Washington)  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, "What  is  the  American  standard  of 
living?"  Reference  is  constantly  made  in 
the  press  and  in  public  utterances  to  this  as- 
sumed ''standard,"  but  apparently  no  serious 
attempt  has  heretofore  been  made  to  analyze 
It. 

Before  setting  down  some  of  the  more 
detailed  facts  ascertained  by  the  writer,  it 
will  be  instructive  to  quote  the  general  con- 
clusions at  which  he  arrives.  "From  the 
data  thus  far  worked  up,"  he  says,  "it  is 
apparent  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the 
American  standard  of  living  in  the  sense  of 
a  very  superior  standard  giving  all  the  nec- 
essaries, many  of  the  comforts,  and  a  goodly 
supply  of  the  luxuries  of  life. 

On  the  contrary,  we  find  that  there  are  as  many 
different  standards  as  there  are  different  incomes 
and  families  of  different  sizes.  In  the  lower  in- 
come groups  the  living  conditions  are  hard  indeed. 
The  incomes  of  the  lower  paid  workers  must  be 
increased  and  the  cost  of  food,  clothing  and  hous- 
ing must  be  lowered  to  enable  these  families  to 
meet  the  higher  costs  of  existence.  Social  legis- 
lation is  needed  to  give  them  better  and  cheaper 
food,  clothing,  houses,  medical  treatment,  and 
insurance.  Even  in  the  higher  income  groups 
conditions  are  not  so  easy  as  they  are  frequently 
pictured  to  us.  Let  us  not  be  fooled  by  the  cry 
that  the  American  standard  of  living  is  the  high- 
est in  the  world.  Let  us  make  the  minimum  liv- 
ing standard  in  America  one  that  will  support 
life  in   decency  and   health. 

One  of  the  first  fallacies  that  Commis- 
sioner Meeker  dispels  is  the  prevalent  idea 
that  the  average  American  family  suffers 
from    overfeeding.       Food    is    discussed    in 


terms  of  calories  and  with  due  regard  to  a 
well-balanced  diet.     He  says: 

The  family  food  budgets  are  now  being  ana- 
lyzed. We  can  say  with  confidence  that  it  re- 
quires to-day  an  expenditure  of  from  50  to  60 
cents  per  man  per  day  for  food  to  secure  a  well- 
balanced  diet  sufficient  in  the  number  of  calories 
and  in  varietv'.  This  means  that  American  fami- 
lies consisting  of  husband,  wife,  and  three  chil- 
dren below  the  age  of  15  years,  living  in  large 
and  medium-sized  cities  must  spend  about  $610 
per  annum  for  food  to  keep  themselves  properly 
nourished  for  health  and  efficienc}'.  This  ex- 
penditure for  food  goes  with  incomes  of  from 
$1800  to  $1850,  so  we  may  say  that  American 
families  on  the  average  are  not  fully  nourished 
until  their  yearh'  income  reaches  $1800.  These 
figures  do  not  indicate  that  our  people  are  to-day 
suffering  from  eating  too  much  meat,  or  even  too 
much  of  other  foods  not  so  expensive.  The  aver- 
age  income   falls   well   below   $1600. 

Conclusions  must  not  be  too  hastily  drawn  from 
these  figures.  They  do  not  mean  that  our  work- 
ing population  is  dying  of  slow  starvation;  noth- 
ing of  the  sort.  But  they  do  indicate  that  the 
workers  of  America  are  obliged  to  live  on  a  diet 
too  restricted  and  monotonous  for  the  maintenance 
of  as  high  a  degree  of  efficienc}-  and  health  as 
ought  to  be  maintained  as  a  reasonable  minimum. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  most  efficacious  rem- 
edy is  not  higher  wages,  but  rather  improved 
systems  for  distributing  and  marketing  foodstuffs 
and  the  education  of  housekeepers  in  the  art  of 
keeping  house,  with  emphasis  on  diets.  House- 
keeping is  not  exactly  a  lost  art.  It  is  one  of  the 
arts  that  has  not  yet  been  completely  found. 

The  data  concerning  expenditures  for 
clothing  do  not  bear  out  the  charge  so  fre- 
quently made  that  the  American  working- 
man  and  his  family  are  extravagantly 
dressed.  In  the  "modal"  (most  frequent) 
income  group,  $1350,  the  average  clothing 
expenditure  per  adult  male  is  not  more  than 
$90.  At  existing  prices,  this  does  not  leave 
much  room  for  extravagance.  Mr.  Meeker  " 
gives  due  weight  to  the  fact  that  clothes  are 
intended  for  adornment  as  well  as  protec- 
tion, and  that,  in  the  present,  state  of  human 
societ}',  the  demands  of  fashion  cannot  be 
ignored  in  discussing  the  clothing  require- 
ments of  the  working  classes. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  wives  spend 
less  for  clothes  than  husbands  until  we  reach  the 
higher  incomes,  about  $1800  per  year.  It  is  also 
of  interest  that  when  economies  are  necessary 
they  are  made  largely  at  the  expense  of  the  wife's 
wardrobe.  The  first  baby  makes  a  cut  in  the 
mother's  clothes  money  and  every  addition  to  the 
family  cuts  deeper  into  this  item.     It  is  scarcely 
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fair  to  say  that  American  wives  prefer  clothes 
and  upholstered  parlor  furniture  to  children.  It 
costs  money,  pain,  and  sacrifice  to  bear  and  rear 
children,  however,  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics' study  shows  with  startling  vividness  the 
extent  to  which  the  mother  is  obliged  to  sacrifice 
her  house  and  her  personal  adornment  to  her 
children. 

In  the  matter  of  housinj^:,  it  appears  that 
there  is  little  overcrowding;  in  American 
workingmen's  families.  Whether  in  other 
respects  housing  conditions  are  satisfactory 
is  hardly  brought  out  in  this  study.  The 
amount  spent  for  rent  varied  from  $105  per 
annum  for  the  lowest  income  group,  in  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  to  $35^)  per  annum  for  the 
highest  income  group,  reported  from  New 
York  City. 

Light  and  fuel  seem  to  be  generally  suf- 
ficient. The  writer  discusses  at  some  length 
the  provisions  for  medical  attention  and  the 
question  of  insurance.  Both  are  in  a  highly 
unsatisfactory  state,  owing  to  the  economic 
arrangements  of  the  country  at  large,  con- 
cerning   remedies    for    which    Mr.    Meeker 


makes  some   pertinent  suggestions.      He   de- 
clares tliat 

The  sickness  and  physical  deficiencies  revealed 
by  the  selective  draft  have  happily  demolished 
forever  the  carefully  fostered  fallacy  that  the 
American  workman  is  so  well  paid,  so  well  nour- 
ished, housed,  and  clothed,  and  so  intelligent  that 
he  needs  nothing  in  addition  to  the  existing 
agencies  to  look  after  his  exuberant  good  health. 
The  quantitative  consumption  of  health-giving 
and  health-maintaining  services  in  the  average 
American  family  is  certainly  very  much  below 
what  is  necessary  to  attain  and  maintain  reason- 
ably good  health.  It  is  very  clear  that  the  medi- 
cal profession  and  the  hospitals  must  be  more 
completely  and  effectively  organized  and  directed 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  health  of  the 
community.  Until  this  is  done  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible for  the  average  American  family  to  buy 
the  required  amount  of  health  service  to  keep 
health  and  efficiency  up  to  a  reasonable  standard. 

Under  the  head  of  amusements  we  are  told 
that  "expenditures  for  movies  increase  con- 
sistently with  increasing  income,"  and  that 
the  sums  spent  for  amusements  in  the  income 
groups  above  $1300  are  ''probably  sufficient 
for  recreational  and  health  needs." 


THE  STRUGGLE  OF  FRANCE  WITH 

HIGH  PRICES 


IN  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  for  Aug- 
ust 1st,  the  eminent  French  economist 
Raphael-Georges  Levy  discusses  **The  High 
Cost  of  Living."  Though  addressed  to  the 
French  people  alone,  his  words  have  much 
instruction  for  "the  two  worlds."  It  is,  in- 
deed, remarked,  that  the  condition  com- 
plained of  is  universal,  and  that  the  decreas- 
ing value  of  the  monetar)^  unit  is  in  some 
degree  inevitable,  from  the  constant  mining 
and  minting  of  the  precious  metals.  The 
special  rise  of  prices,  or  dearness  of  living,  at 
the  present  time,  is  charged  to  two  essen- 
tial causes :  the  terrible  losses  of  the  war,  and 
the  inflation,  and  extravagant  use,  of  the^ 
paper  money  by  the  government. 

In  coal,  food-stuf¥s,  textiles,  means  of 
transportation,  crippled  France  is  compelled 
to  import  heavily,  at  high  profit  to  the  for- 
eign seller — paid,  too,  at  a  very  high  rate  of 
exchange  (7  francs  per  dollar,  33  per  pound 
sterling  in  July,  '19).  Her  loss  in  men,  also, 
greatly  exceeds  even  that  of  England.  The 
increased  cost,  of  necessities,  1914-18,  is 
stated  at  75  per  cent,  in  England,  200  per 
cent,  in  France. 

The  government  has  actually  increased  its 


indebtedness,  by  the  issue  of  notes,  faster,  in 
this  last  year,  than  during  the  war.  In  1871^ 
not  one  note  was  issued  after  peace  was  de- 
clared, and  by  1878  the  whole  debt  to  the 
Bank  of  France  was  repaid.  Governmental 
extravagance  is  put  high  above  all  other 
causes  of  needless  suffering. 

That  alternate  increase  of  food  prices  and 
of  labor's  wages  can  bring  no  real  relief,  is 
just  coming  to  be  understood,  there,  as  here. 

Wage-earners,  whether  employed  by  the  state, 
a  corporation,  or  an  individual,  are  not  a  coun- 
try's entire  population.  All  who  have  a  fixed 
income,  whether  from  capital,  salary,  or  pension, 
are   facing   the    same    distressing   problem. 

The  most  hopeful  feature  of  the  day  is 
the  revival  of  French  agriculture,  with  im- 
proved methods:  "the  phosphates  of  Algeria 
and  Tunis  added  to  the  potash  of  Alsace." 

There  is  bitter  complaint  against  govern- 
ment management  of  post-ofl^ces,  telegraphs, 
and  telephones.  The  great  captains  of  in- 
dustry should  be  left  to  rebuild  their  own 
workshops,  and  restore  their  mines,  while 
the  government  limits  itself  to  bringing 
order    out   of   chaos   in    its   proper   political 
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functions.  Instead  of  e:uaranteeing  an  ex- 
travagant price  for  wheat  at  home,  or  buy- 
ing no  less  wastefully  abroad,  it  should  leave 
all  this  to  the  natural  laws  of  international 
trade.  Food  prices  would  not  then  be  twice 
as  high  in  France  as  in  London. 

The  intrinsic  causes,  due  to  lessened  produc- 
tion and  lack  of  transportation,  are  destined  grad- 
ually to  lose  their  intensity.  Slow  as  seems  the 
restoration  of  devasted  provinces,  the  renewal  of 
our  crippled  railways,  yet  every  day  marks  some 
progress.  Let  us  look,  too,  at  the  other  countries, 
since  we  must  for  a  long  time  be  heavily  de- 
pendent on  imports  from  them.  There,  normal 
life  is  swiftly  reviving,  and  we  can  foresee  a 
time  when  they  may  approach  ante-bellum  condi- 
tions. Approach — not  attain;  for  one  factor  in 
particular,  hand-labor,  is  at  once  more  costly  and 
less  efficient.  In  other  lands  some  relief,  in  lower 
prices,  is  already  seen  (60  per  cent,  in  Belgium, 
in  five  months).  Why,  in  France,  have  they  risen 
rapidly  since  the  armistice?  The  cause  is  the 
depreciation  of  our  money;  and  for  that  the  blame 
rests  on  the  government.  ...  It  was  the  govern- 
ment that  led  in  the  first  evil  step,  by  fixing  ex- 
travagant wages  for  the  workers  in  war  fac- 
tories, by  placing  contracts  at  such  heavy  profits 
that  it  was  forced  to  put  a  special  tax  on  them, 
by  casting  billions  right  and  left  with  no  thought 


how  they  could  be  obtained,  by  compelling  the 
issue  of  billions  and  billions  of  paper  money.  It 
has  interfered  to  regulate  import,  export,  and 
transport.  It  has  dictated  arbitrarily  what  should 
or  should  not  come  in  at  all,  putting  unwise  or 
prohibitive  duties  on  goods  often  imperatively 
needed.    .     .     . 

Let  it  put  off  the  numberless  functions  it  as- 
sumed in  war-time ;  cut  down  the  enormous  list 
of  officeholders;  let  private  business  undertake 
freely  and  fruitfully  what  government  agents 
execute  slo"wh',  hesitatingly,  intent  above  all  on 
dodging  individual    responsibilit\'.    .    .    . 

Time  must  do  much ;  but  even  a  beginning  will 
give  universal  encouragement.  Let  ministers  at 
once  stop  proposing  and  the  Chambers  voting, 
extravagant  outlays.  Let  a  consolidated  loan  be 
issued  quickly.  Let  the  circulation  be  decreased, 
if  it  be  only  by  a  billion  a  year,  and  let  there 
be  no  more  borrowing  at  all.  Let  the  barriers 
against   foreign    trade    fall. 

And  let  the  French  people,  laborious  by  tem- 
perament, refuse  to  turn  from  their  natural  ways, 
at  the  treacherous  call  of  suspected  leaders.  Let 
the  ancient  virtues,  the  chief  heritage  of  our 
admirable  peasantry,  industry,  system,  economy, 
continue  among  them — and  among  our  working- 
men  as  well.  Soon  shall  we  see  renewed,  in  our 
dear  and  great  land,  the  prosperity'  which  is 
more  than  ever  deserved  by  the  heroism  displayed 
throughout  the  fift>'-two  months'  duration  of  the 
most  atrocious  war  the  world   has  known. 


THE  ADVENT  OF  "SEA  LEATHER" 


GENERAL  attention  has  recently  been 
called  to  a  world-wide  shortage  of 
leather  mainly  through  the  abnormal  rise  in 
the  price  of  footwear.  Leather  has  hereto- 
fore been  produced  on  a  commercial  scale 
from  only  a  few  species  of  the  animal  king- 
dom. The  question  naturally  arises:  Are 
there  not  many  other  possible  sources?  This 
question  is  answered,  in  part,  by  Mr.  R.  G. 
Skerrett  in  the  Scientific  American  (New 
York).  His  article  deals  with  the  cam- 
paign that  has  been  waged  by  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries,  U.  S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, to  exploit  hitherto  unutilized  marine 
sources  of  leather,  and  the  tangible  results 
already  attained.  With  respect  to  the  exist- 
ing shortage  he  says: 

We  are  accustomed  to  boast  of  our  self-effi- 
ciency when  it  comes  to  raw  materials,  especially. 
It  will,  therefore,  probably  shock  many  good 
Americans  to  learn  that  the  L'nited  States  com- 
monly relies  upon  the  outside  world  for  nearly 
half  of  its  cattle  hides,  for  well-nigh  all  of  its 
goat  skins,  and  likevvise  for  a  very  large  part  of 
the  pelts  of  sheep  and  calves  consumed  here. 
From  an  industrial  point  of  view,  the  present 
leather  shortage  and  outlook  become  even  more 
serious  when  we  recognize  the  fact  that  we  have 
grown    to    be    the    leading    nation    among    those 


manufacturing  boots  and  shoes.  What  are  we 
going  to  do  to  make  up  the  existing  scarcity  and 
to  insure  our  factories  against  shut-down  or  woe- 
fully  diminished    output? 

The  use  of  the  skins  of  marine  mammals 
and  fishes  is,  of  course,  nothing  new ;  but  the 
amount  of  leather  obtained  from  such  sources 
has  been  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
that  obtained  from  land  animals. 

In  England,  for  a  good  long  time,  the  tanners 
have  been  producing  a  fine  grade  of  so-called  por- 
poise leather  from  the  skin  of  the  beluga  or  white 
whale,  which  attains  a  length  of  18  feet  or  more 
and  will  average  in  girth  from  10  to  12  feet. 
This  leather  has  great  tensile  strength  and  is  re- 
markably well  adapted  to  the  making  of  ma- 
chinery belts;  and  because  it  keeps  its  shape  under 
varying  stresses  it  is  admirable  for  working  into 
shoes.  The  beluga  abounds  in  the  waters  con- 
tiguous  to   the    norther-n   coasts   of   this   continent. 

The  most  significant  development  in  the  art  of 
converting  the  skins  of  aquatic  creatures  into 
leathers  of  excellent  grades  is  that  now  being 
pursued  upon  a  commercial  scale  in  dealing  with 
the  hides  of  sharks,  rays,  dogfish,  blackfish,  etc. 
Despite  the  fact  that  many  firms,  encouraged  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  failed 
to  secure  satisfactory  results,  one  New  York  con- 
cern has  solved  the  difficulty  that  has  hitherto 
baffled  the  tanner.  One  of  the  early  operations 
in   preparing  the  skin  of  the   aquatic   animal   for 
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tanning  is  that  of  soaking  the  hide  in  a  lime 
solution.  If  this  is  not  done  with  extreme  care 
and  with  due  regard  to  the  natural  differences 
peculiar  to  the  fish  skin  the  resultant  product  is 
so  spongy  and  lacking  in  strength  that  it  has 
practically  no  market  value.  This  stage  of  the 
process  has  pretty  generally  ruined  the  skin  and 
made  further  work  upon  it  quite  useless.  To- 
day, the  secret  of  a  correct  lime  bath  has  been 
discovered,  and,  similarly,  some  other  phases  in- 
cidental to  the  manipulation  of  the  skins  have 
been  mastered.  Among  these  is  a  degreasing 
treatment  which  effectually  removes  the  fishy  odor. 

The  adaptation  of  the  shark  skin  to  the  general 
purposes  of  the  leather  worker  has  presented  dis- 
tinctive difficulties — so,  too,  has  the  skin  of  the 
ray  and  the  dogfish — because  of  the  horny,  tuber- 
culous exterior  which  is  frequently  so  hard  that 
it  can  be  ground  down  only  by  means  of  abrasive 
belts  or  wheels.  In  fact,  this  shagreen  has  been 
extensively  employed  by  cabinet-makers,  ivory 
workers,  metal  workers,  etc.,  in  lieu  of  emery 
cloth  and  sand  paper.  The  question  of  making 
shark  skins  available  for  leather  has,  therefore, 
rested  in  part  upon  devising  ways  to  get  rid  of 
the   shagreen. 

Thanks  to  recourse  to  chemistry,  the  shagreen 
can  be  completely  separated  from  the  underlying 
skin  and  yet  leave  the  hide  beautifully  marked 
with  its  characteristic  "grain."  So  dressed,  the 
leather  lends  itself  to  the  manufacture  of  bags, 
belts,  card  cases  and  other  articles  where  an 
ornamental  surface  is  desired.  With  this  exterior 
removed,  either  the  upper  layer  of  the  skin  or 
the  underlying  "splits"  can  be  dressed  for  shoe 
stock — including  the  heavy  material  for  soles. 
The  leather  will  take  a  beautiful  finish  and  is 
notably  durable.  From  a  500-pound  shark  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  ten  square  feet  of  leather  from 
the  hide,  and  the  stomach  furnishes  a  raw  ma- 
terial that  will  yield  a  leather  which  is  soft  and 


strong  and  looks  not  unlike  glazed  kid  when  ready 
for  the  market. 

IVIr.  Skerrett  describes  in  some  detail  the 
kinds  and  amounts  of  leather  obtained  from 
various  other  creatures  of  the  sea.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  development  of  the  "sea 
leather"  industry,  the  same  creatures  yield 
a  number  of  other  marketable  commodities, 
for  example : 

From  the  livers  of  the  shark  an  oil  is  obtain- 
able, also  from  the  livers  of  the  dogfish,  which 
is  said  to  have  much  of  the  medicinal  properties 
which  characterize  cod  liver  oil,  and,  besides,  the 
oil  is  in  demand  for  the  manufacture  of  soaps, 
for  mixing  paints,  and  for  the  treatment  of  some 
leathers.  A  500-pound  shark  will  -^ive  an  aver- 
age of  from  10  to  15  gallons  of  liver  oil,  which 
is  easily  marketable  at  fifty  cents  gallon.  The 
dorsal  fins,  when  dried,  bring  $2.50  apiece  among 
Oriental  epicures.  The  teeth  sell  readily  for  five 
cents  each  to  manufacturing  jewelers  who  work 
them  into  ornaments  of  one  kind  or  another.  The 
flesh  of  the  shark  is  said  to  I  e  decidedly  palatable, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  has  published  some 
thirty  different  recipes  for  fresh  shark,  'moked 
shark,  salt  shark,  and  canned  shark.  In  ''ommon 
with  the  meat  of  other  sea  creatures,  the  flesh  of 
the  shark  can  be  converted  into  fertilizer  or  dried 
and  ground  for  chicken  and  cattle  food.  As  a 
fertilizer  the  stuff  is  rich  in  ammonia  and  phos- 
phoric  acid. 

It  appears  that  a  "sea  leather"  company 
has  already  established  stations  for  taking 
sharks,  porpoises,  rays,  dogfish,  etc.,  at 
Morehead  City  and  Broad  Creek,  N.  C, 
and  at  Fort  Myers  and  Sanibel  Island,  Fla. 


A  REMARKABLE  RAINFALL  RECORD 

IN  HAWAII 


THE  meteorologist  measures  rainfall  in 
inches  or  millimeters.  The  layman  is 
perhaps  more  inclined  to  think  of  it  in  the 
same  terms  as  the  gardener  who,  according 
to  Punchj  having  examined  his  rain-gauge 
after  a  storm,  reported  that  the  rainfall 
was  "between  a  pint  and  a  pint  and  a  half." 
The  amount  as  scientifically  observed  is  the 
depth  that  would  remain  on  the  ground  if 
none  ran  off,  soaked  in  or  evaporated.  In 
the  eastern  United  States  the  rainfall  ranges 
from  30  to  60  inches  per  annum,  and  only  in 
a  very  limited  area,  in  the  extreme  north- 
west corner  of  Washington  state,  does  the 
rainfall  of  the  continental  United  States 
exceed  100  inches.  An  inch  of  rainfall  is 
equivalent  to  101  tons  of  water  per  acre, 
or  64,640  tons  per  square  mile.      It  seems 


advisable  to  set  down  these  facts  for  the 
benefit  of  the  non-meteorological  public  be- 
fore presenting  a  digest  of  an  article  by  Mr. 
G.  K.  Larrison,  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  entitled  "Uncle  Sam's  Dampest 
Corner,^  published  in  the  Monthly  Weather 
Review  (Washington,  D.  C. ). 

The  "dampest  corner"  in  question  is  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  it  is  a  fact  of 
novel  interest  to  the  scientific  as  well  as  the 
larger  public  that  the  rainfall  at  a  certain 
place  In  these  Islands  Is  possibly  larger  than 
anyw^here  else  In  the  world.  For  at  least 
half  a  century  the  world's  record  for  raini- 
ness has  been  attributed  to  the  town  of  Cher- 
rapunjl,  In  India.  This  place  Is  situated  In 
the  foothills  of  the  Himalaya,  about  4100 
feet   above  sea-level.     It  is   exposed   to   the 
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full  force  of  the  moist  southwest  monsoon, 
and  rapid  condensation  of  moisture  is  due 
to  the  forced  ascent  of  the  winds  on  the 
face  of  precipitous  hills  at  the  summit  of 
which  Cherrapunji  is  located.  The  rainfall 
of  this  spot,  according  to  the  latest  official 
figures,  averages  426  inches  a  year.  Higher 
values  have  sometimes  been  published,  but 
they  were  based  on  shorter  records. 

Ail  other  places  in  the  world  having  ex- 
ceptionally heavy  rainfall  are  likewise  sit- 
uated in  mountainous  regions  and  are  ex- 
posed to  moist  ocean  winds.  Two  stations 
in  the  former  German  colony  of  Kamerun — 
Bibundi  and  Debundja — are  close  rivals  of 
Cherrapunji,  judging  from  the  relatively 
short  records  available. 

The  extraordinarily  heavy  rainfall  in  por- 
tions of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  was  not  sus- 
pected until  recently,  because  it  occurs  in 
places  that  w^ere  never  scientifically  explored 
until  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  undertook 
a  thorough  hydrometric  survey  of  the 
islands.  The  rainiest  spot  thus  far  fourtd 
is  the  summit  of  Mount  Waialeale,  eleva- 
tion 5080  feet,  on  the  island  of  Kauai.  Mr. 
Larrison  saj's: 

During  the  periods  August  2,  1911,  to  March 
26,  1914,  and  May  31,  1915,  to  August  13,  1917, 
a  total  of  1782  days,  there  was  recorded  on  Mount 
Waialeale  a  total  precipitation  of  2325  inches,  or 
an  average  of  1.3047  inches  per  day.  In  a  365- 
day  year  this  would  amount  to  an  annual  pre- 
cipitation of  about  476  inches.  The  3'ears  of  1918 
and  1914,  for  which,  unfortunately,  no  records 
were  obtained,  were  the  wettest  since  the  local 
Weather  Bureau  office  was  established  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  Though  comparative  esti- 
mates are  always  unsatisfactory,  reliable  records 
obtained  at  near-by  stations  indicate  that  in  both 
1914  and  1918  the  rainfall  at  this  station  exceeded 
600  inches.  From  May  21,  1915,  to  May  30,  1916, 
the  recorded  rainfall  at  Mount  Waialeale  was 
561   inches. 

Mount  Waialeale  is  the  peak  of  the  island  of 
Kauai,  and  is  inaccessible  except  to  the  most  ex- 
pert mountaineers.  For  this  reason  it  has  been 
very  difficult  to  maintain  the  station  and  it  was 
finally  discontinued  on  account  of  inability  to  get 
mountaineers  to  make  the  necessary  regular  visits. 

There  are  several  other  damp  spots  in  Hawaii. 
Puu  Kukui,  5000  feet  above  sea  level,  on  the 
island  of  Maui,  has  for  the  last  seven  years  had 
an  average  precipitation  of  369  inches,  the  maxi- 
mum being  562  inches  in  1918.  On  the  island 
of  Hawaii,  at  the  intake  of  the  Upper  Hamakua 
irrigation  ditch,  4000  feet  above  sea  level,  rain- 
fall amounting  to  504  inches  was  recorded  in 
1914.  At  at  least  a  dozen  other  spots — all  more 
than  1000  feet  in  elevation — in  the  Territory  the 
rainfall  in  1914  and  1918  exceeded  350  inches. 
The  heaviest  daily  downpour  ever  recorded  in  the 
Territory  was  31.95  inches  at  Honomu,  Hawaii 
(elevation    1200    feet),    February    20,    1918.      Ac- 


cording to  the  Weather  Bureau  record  the  total 
rainfall  at  this  station  for  the  year  was  379  inches. 

Except  those  collected  at  Honomu,  practically 
all  the  high-level  records  have  been  obtained  by 
engineers  of  the  Water-Resources  Branch  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  or  by  parties  co- 
operating therewith,  for  the  local  office  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  has  been  unable  to  collect  daily 
records  except  those  furnished  free  of  cost  bv  co- 
operative observers  who  could  obtain  the  records 
at  a  minimum  expenditure  of  effort.  As  a  result 
nearly  all  the  records  published  by  the  Weather 
Bureau  are  for  low  elevations,  and  as  the  higher 
levels  of  the  Hawaiian  mountains  are  practically 
uninhabited  it  has  devolved  on  the  Geological 
Survey  to  establish  the  high-level  stations  needed 
to  obtain  data  to  be  used  in  connection  with  its 
hydrometric  work.  The  records  most  needed  are 
those  for  places  on  the  upper  ridges  and  peaks 
and  in  the  upper  reaches  of  valleys  where  only 
wild  cattle  and  pig  trails — or  no  trails  at  all — 
existed,  and  where  no  human  being  could  possibly 
have  set  foot  previous  to  the  construction  of  trails 
by  the  Geological  Survey.  In  these  upper  valleys, 
also,  where  the  rainfall  is  excessive  and  the  forest 
cover  almost  of  the  jungle  t>pe,  the  soil  is  usually 
saturated  and  the  going  is  very  heavy.  Accord- 
ingly reconnaissance  work  is  rather  strenuous, 
and  where  regular  visits  must  be  made  foot  trails 
from  3  to  8  miles  long  usually  have  to  be  con- 
structed. 

Of  course,  under  these  conditions,  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  obtain  daily  rainfall  records, 
and  accordingly  three  t>'pes  of  raingages  and  an 
evaporation  gage  to  measure  the  evaporation  from 
the  raingages  (if  any),  to  be  read  at  monthly  or 
longer   regular   periods,   have   been   designed. 

Hawaii  is  remarkable  not  only  for  the  ex- 
cessive rainfall  above  mentioned,  but  also  for 
a  wide  diversity'  of  rainfall  between  places 
comparatively  near  one  another,  horizontally 
as  well  as  vertically. 

Starting  with  Mount  Waialeale,  elevation  5080 
feet,  on  Kauai,  with  a  mean  annual  precipitation 
of  476  inches,  we  have  the  following  records,  cov- 
ering practically  the  same  period. 

Elevation.  Miles.  Inches. 
Feet 

Mount  Waialeale 5080          476 

Olokele    2100         2.0  sw  149 

Kokee    3550  10.5  nw  56 

Pali  Trail    850  11.0  sw  16 

North  Wailua    650         4.0  e  126 

On  the  isUnd  of  Maui  the  variations  are  still 
more  remarkable.  Stations  near  Puu  Kukui,  ele- 
vation 5000  feet,  with  a  mean  of  369  inches  (562 
inches  for  1918),  give  the  following  records: 

Elevation.     Miles.     Inches. 
Feet 

Puu  Kuki    5000  ....  369 

Kahoma    Reservoir    2000         4.0  w  55 

Kaanapali    12         7.5  nw         18 

Wailuku    village    390         5.5  se  30 

Disregarding  chronology,  topography,  and 
geography,  Puu  Kukui,  elevation  5000  feet,  dur- 
ing 1918  had  562  inches;  at  Camp  No.  7  of 
Pioneer  Mill  Co.,  elevation  90  feet,  less  than  8 
miles  southwest,  2.47  inches  was  recorded  in  1912. 
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INDUSTRIALIZING  THE  FRENCH 

THEATER 


THE  paper  in  the  Mcrcurc  dc  J' ranee  of 
August  1st,  signed  Claude,  on  the  "In- 
dustrial Evolution  of  the  Theater"  is  a  mer- 
cilessly frank  critique,  based  on  the  most  in- 
timate knowledge.  One  rubs  one's  eyes, 
above  all  in  this  field,  to  find  a  Frenchman 
telling  his  people  that  they  have  fallen  alto- 
gether behind  their  Anglo-Saxon  friends, 
over  the  Channel  and  overseas. 

The  war  has  only  hastened  what  had  al- 
ready begun.  It  was  notorious  that  every- 
where there  was  evasion,  or  franker  ignor- 
ing, of  the  Society  of  Authors'  three  car- 
dinal edicts: 

(1)  Each  theater  shall  pay  all  its  authors, 
famous  or  unknown,  the  same  established  per- 
centage  of   receipts   according  to   its   fixed    usage. 

(2)  No  author  may  present  a  play  where  he 
is  an  official,  or  a  stockholder,  of  the  theater. 

(3)  No  man  shall  be  director  of  more  than 
one  theater. 

The  "little  boxes"  and  music  halls  have 
led  in  the  violation  of  all  such  rules,  and 
hastened  the  downfall  of  the  profession. 
Stock  companies  have  disappeared.  The 
slightest  of  plots,  with  one  climax  of  sensa- 
tional action  in  each,  are  alone  successful. 
One  or  two  real  actors  are  supported  by  mere 
supernumeraries  and  poseurs,  unable  to  act. 
The  actor-managers  have,  from  personal 
pride  and  jealousy,  aggravated  this  condi- 
tion. A  handful  of  old  actors  and  actresses, 
w^ho  have  dominated  the  stage  for  twenty 
years,  have  no  dangerous  rivals  or  possible 
successors.  The  dramatic  criticism  of  the 
daily  papers  is  w^ritten  by  actors,  personally 
known  to  the  all-powerful  directors,  whose 
favor  is  the  chief  objective  point  in  every 
opinion  or  judgment  they  utter.  The  the- 
ater is  very  largely  commercialized  already. 
To  give  it  a  frank  industrial  character  will 
really  be  a  reform,  and  also  a  recognition  of 
what  has  always  been  true :  Of  all  artworks, 
the  play  is  most  immediately  dependent  on  a 
paying  clientele. 

Not  to  mention  the  cinematographs,  the 
"music  halls"  (w^ord  and  thing,  music  and 
dance,  frankly  borrowed  from  our  British 
cousins  and  ourselves)  are  emptying  the 
great  theaters.  During  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence, Mr.  Wilson,  Lloyd  George,  and  Lord 
Derby  assisted  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
Parisian  branch   of   the   London   "Palace"! 


'1  here  is  plenty  of  wit  and  fancy  still  in 
French  letters;  but  it  is  lost  to  the  stage. 

In  fifty  years  no  large  theater  has  been 
added.  All  are  (dd-fashioned,  uncomfort- 
able for  spectators  and  actors,  with  heavy 
decorations,  no  modern  machinery,  no 
proper  exploiting  of  the  miracles  of  electric 
lighting.  It  has  been  largely  forgotten  that 
drama  is  above  all  a  spectacle — an  appeal  to 
the  eye.  Cyrano  had  many  imitators  and 
successors.  Chanticleer  not  one,  for  no  other 
theater  would  face  such  outlay. 

In  the  final  stroke  of  fate,  which  dra- 
matic writers  and  actors  are  disposed  to  re- 
gard as  disastrous,  the  writer  is  inclined  to 
see  the  best  hope  of  improvement.  To  use 
another  accepted  French  word  of  purely 
American  origin,  the  theaters  of  Paris  are 
in  the  hands  of  "the  Trust,'"  of  three  capi- 
talists and  two  author-directors. 

The  day  of  petty  plotting  and  petty  econ- 
omies is  over.  The  selection  of  plays  and 
the  staging  of  them  will  each  pass  into  the 
hands  of  a  group  of  impartial  experts — the 
latter  a  task  heretofore  often  bungled  by  the 
authors  themselves.  The  director  of  a  syn- 
dicate of  theaters  will  be  too  busy  to  meddle 
with  details  of  either.  A  budding  dramatist 
will  no  longer  have  to  advertise  himself  la- 
boriously in  social  life.  It  will  all  be  a 
practical  business  question :  Has  he  an  ef- 
fective play?  Young  actors  who  show^  real 
promise  will  be  better  paid,  and  also  en- 
couraged to  enjoy  a  larger  leisure  in  "seeing 
life"— -because  that  is  the  right  road  to  better 
and  more  impressive  work  on  the  "mimic 
stage."  A  check  will  be  put  on  the  excessive 
feminine  dominance,  which  the  happily- 
mated  pairs  of  Russian  dancers  have  shown 
to  be,  even  artistically,  a  grievous  mistake. 
They  "have  shown  us  what  can  be  w^rought 
by  the  alliance  of  the  two  temperaments, 
masculine  and  feminine,  for  complete  spec- 
tacular beauty." 

The  actor-director  and  the  permanent 
"stock-companies"  will  probably  vanish  alto- 
gether. Instead  of  the  thin  three-act  melo- 
drama for  one  or  two  live  actors,  we  may 
hope  for  more  sustained  dramas  with  a  larger 
variety  of  real  character-parts — because  the 
public  will  enjoy  them.  Relative  security 
of  tenure,  and  fair  recompense  for  all,  is 
better  than  the  past  of  general  hardship  and 
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occasional  brilliant  success.  The  theater 
will  be  frankly  industrialized ;  it  must  be 
saved  from  mere  commercialism. 

Above  all  there  must  be  solidarity,  and 
acceptance  of  natural  comradeship  for  com- 
mon success.  Brilliant  gifts  are  often  curi- 
ously incomplete. 

A  young  poet  full  of  promise  has  just  staged 
a  satiric  and  symbolic  comedy,  which  failed.  It 
might  have  succeeded,  if  an  imaginative  col- 
laborator could  have  stamped  it  with  the  joyous 
spirit,  the  vigor,  which  it  lacked.  But  there  was 
that  terrible  question  of  sharing  the  author's 
rights   and   the   applause. 


The  theater  must  give  the  largest  possible 
picture  of  life.  The  art  of  being  spectacu- 
lar must  be  learned — even  from  the  music 
hall  and  "movie."  The  theaters  must  be 
made  safe  in  case  of  fire,  as  none  now  are. 
Everywhere  the  prime,  cost  will  be  large, 
"but  it  will  payj" 

The  trusteur  can  bring  about  great  and  happy 
reforms  in  the  theater.  He  has  an  open  field.  .  .  . 
We  French  have  been,  we  are  still,  the  masters 
of  drama.  .  .  .  We  must  set  grand  scelies  and 
noble  actions  before  the  world-public,  which  shall 
be  dazzled  by  our  exploits  in  the  mimic  art,  as 
it  has  been  by  our  exploits  in  the  field  of  reality. 


A  RETROSPECT  OF  THE  STUDENTS' 
ARMY  TRAINING  CORPS 


THE  Students'  Army  Training  Corps, 
in  its  final  form,  which  included,  as  the 
roof  and  crown^of  the  scheme,  the  Collegiate 
Section,  began  its  brief  existence  on  October 
1,  1918,  Just  in  time  to  save  the  universities 
and  colleges  of  the  countr}'  from  being  put 
out  of  business  by  losing  the  bulk  of  their 
students  in  the  draft.  It  was  abolished  by 
an  order  of  the  War  Department  issued 
November  26  of  the  same  year.  Demobili- 
zation began  on  December  2  and  was  prac- 
tically completed  by  December  26.  Hence 
the  entire  life  of  the  Corps  was  barely  three 
months.  Only  six  weeks  of  this  period  pre- 
ceded the  signing  of  the  armistice,  after 
which  there  was  a  notable  "slump"  in  the 
activities  and  morale  of  the  Corps,  robbed 
of  the  prospects  of  active  service  and  with 
probable  demobilization  near  at  hand.  Last 
but  not  least,  the  work  of  the  Corps  while 
hostilities  were  still  in  progress  was  seriously 
interrupted,  in  nearly  all  the  units,  b}-  the 
influenza  epidemic. 

The  Army  Students'  Training  Corps  was 
an  experiment,  concerning  the  success  of 
which  diverse  judgments  have  been  passed. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  training 
of  college  students  for  commissions  was  only 
a  part  of  this  scheme.  In  a  long  review  of 
the  undertaking,  published  by  Maj.  R.  B. 
Perry,  U.  S.  A.,  in  National  Service  (New 
York),  we  find  a  summary  of  the  work  of 
the  Vocational  Section,  originally  known  as 
the  National  Army  Training  Detachments, 
which  did  for  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Army 
what  the  Collegiate  Section  was  designed  to 
do  for  the  commissioned  personnel.  We 
read  that 


By  July  1  the  number  of  National  Army  train- 
ing detachments  had  risen  to  147,  with  50,000 
men  under  training.  When  the  armistice  was 
signed,  on  November  11,  130,000  men  had  re- 
ceived this  training,  of  whom  90,000  had  been 
assigned  and  approximately  70,000  sent  overseas. 

The  scope  of  this  training  is  indicated   by  the 
trade  distribution  of  the  men  sent  from  the  schools 
to   organizations   up   to  and    including   November 
13,  1919:  Auto  drivers,  chauffeurs,  4580;  auto  and 
motor  mechanics,  25,331;   blacksmiths  and  horse- 
shoers,    4111;     carpenters,    cabinetmakers,    wood- 
workers,     11,911;      concrete      foremen,      concrete 
workers,    1369;   electricians,   5160;    engineers   and 
firemen    (steam    power    plant),    125;    gas    engine 
locomotive    men,    1343;    gunsmiths,    1530;    instru- 
ment   repairers,    729;    locomotive    engineers    and 
firemen,     300;     machinists,     experts,     1499;     me- 
chanics,   battery,    138;   mechanics    and   machinists 
general,    3374;   miners    (for   motor  convoy),   571 
munition  workers,  195  ;  pipe  fitters  and  plumbers, 
376;  radio  electricians,  354;  radio  operators,  3524 
railroad  operating  men,  181 ;  rubber  workers,  371 
sheet    metal    workers,    1527;    telegraphers,    1537 
telephone     linemen,     227;     telephone     troublemen 
180;     tractor    operators,     471;     truck    chauffeurs, 
10,180;  truckmasters,  362;  welders,  gas  and  elec- 
tric,   244;    unclassified    and    scattering    (41    addi- 
tional  trades),  7163;  total,   88,972.     Of  this  total 
3712   were   colored    men. 

The  operations  of  the  Vocational  Section, 
apart  from  minor  defects,  appear  to  have 
been  a  brilliant  success.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Collegiate  Section  has  been  the  subject 
of  a  certain  amount  of  unfavorable  criticism, 
especially  on  the  part  of  educators  the  coun- 
try over. 

The  organization  and  methods  of  the  Col- 
legiate Section  are  still  fresh  in  the  public 
mind,  so  that  we  need  not  draw  upon  Major 
Perry's  article  for  information  und^r  this 
head.  Some  statistical  facts,  however,  de- 
serve quoting: 
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Applications  were  received  from  virtually  every 
collegiate  institution  in  the  country,  and  after  the 
collection  of  the  necessary  information  and  in 
many  cases  after  considerable  negotiation,  524 
collegiate   units   were   eventually    established. 

The  number  of  men  inducted  into  the  Collegiate 
Section  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  was  approximately 
135,000.  By  special  arrangement  with  the  Navy 
Department  there  were  also  established  93  naval 
units  with  an  enrollment  of  12,598  and  12  marine 
units  with   an   enrollment  of  413. 

The  procurement  of  the  4000  officers  who  were 
eventually  required  to  command  this  new  army 
was  one  of  those  impossibilities  that  were  per- 
petually being  accomplished  during  the  summer 
of  1918.  There  were  practically  no  officers  avail- 
able when  the  work  was  undertaken,  but  a  full 
complement  was  eventually  obtained  from  the 
following  sources:  retired  officers  already  on  duty 
with  educational  institutions,  109;  from  National 
Army  training  detachments,  depot  brigades  and 
hospitals,  788 ;  instructors  from  the  special  S.  A. 
T.  C.  training  camps  conducted  July  15  to  Sep- 
tember 15,  many  of  them  being  held  over  from 
the  R.  O.  T.  C.  camps  held  in  June,  184;  air 
service  officers,  released  by  the  closing  of  ground 
schools  and  examining  boards,  84;  quartermas- 
ter corps,  104;  miscellaneous,  26;  newly  commis- 
sioned from  S.  A.  T.  C  camps,  2618;  total,  3918. 

Major  Perry's  final  summary  of  the  work 
of  the  whole  Corps,  including  both  Voca- 
tional and  Collegiate  Sections,  is  valuable  as 
setting  forth  just  what  it  accomplished,  de- 
spite the  very  hasty  and  tentative  nature  of 
the  undertaking: 

(1)  It  trained  120,000  technicians  for  the  army 
and  delivered  90,000  to  the  organizations  that 
needed  and  requested  them. 


(2)  It  built  and  operated  a  plant  that  would 
have  produced  200,000  more  technicians,  better 
selected    and    better   trained,   before  June    1. 

(3)  It  enabled  the  colleges  and  technical  and 
professional  schools  to  open  in  the  fall  of  1918 
with  something  approaching  the  normal  attend- 
ance of  teachers  and  students,  thus  keeping  intact 
the  body  of  secondary  school  graduates  and  the 
great   system    of    higher    education. 

(4)  It  delivered  8642  men  to  officers'  training 
camps. 

(5)  It  mobilized,  clothed  and  armed  130,000 
men  of  the  new  age  groups  in  advance  of  their 
call  in  the  draft,  and  as  a  net  addition  to  the 
capacity  of  the  cantonments. 

(6)  It  built  and  operated  a  plant  that  would 
before  June  1  have  delivered  at  least  50,000  men 
to  schools  for  commissioned  and  noncommissioned 
officers,  men  specially  trained  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  service  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended including  infantry,  field  artillery,  coast  ar- 
tillery, air  service,  engineers,  ordnance  corps,  sig- 
nal corps,  chemical  warfare  service,  machine  gun 
service,  motor  transport  corps,  medical  corps,  vet- 
erinary corps  and  dental  corps.  In  addition  to 
these  selected  men  the  Collegiate  Section  of  the  S.  A. 
T.  C.  would  have  provided  basic  education  and 
military  training  for  at  least  140,000  additional 
men  many  or  most  of  whom  would  have  event- 
ually found  their  way  into  commissioned  or  non- 
commissioned grades.  In  short,  combining  the 
programs  of  the  vocational  and  collegiate  sec- 
tions, the  S.  A.  T.  C.  was  a  mobilization  and 
training  plant  with  a  capacity  up  to  July  1,  1919, 
of  not  less  than  520,000  or  nearly  twenty  divisions. 

(7)  It  established  relations  of  service  and  co- 
operation between  the  War  Department  and  the 
educational  institutions  of  the  country,  relations 
that  cannot  fail  to  have  a  durable  and  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  preparedness  of  the  nation  for 
similar  emergencies  in  the  future. 


A  TRADE-UNION  COLLEGE 


THE  Boston  Central  Labor  Union  voted 
on  March  16  last  to  establish  in  Boston 
a  trade-union  college  which  would  give 
workingmen  and  workingwomen  the  ad- 
vantages of  university  training  and  make 
accessible  to  them  the  range  of  subjects  that 
would  promote  the  solid  welfare  and  prog- 
ress of  organized  labor. 

In  the  reconstruction  program  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  one  finds 
under  the  head  of  education  the  following 
sentences : 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  influence  of 
education  upon  the  world's  civilization.  Educa- 
tion must  not  stifle  thought  and  inquiry,  but  must 
awaken  the  mind  concerning  the  application  of 
natural  laws  and  to  a  conception  of  independence 
and  progress. 

Education  must  not  be  for  a  few  but  for  all 
our  people.  While  there  is  an  advanced  form 
of   public   education    in    many    States,    there    still 


remains  a  lack  of  adequate  educational  facili- 
ties in  several  States  and  communities.  The 
welfare  of  the  Republic  demands  that  public 
education  should  be  elevated  to  the  highest  de- 
gree possible.  The  Government  should  exercise 
advisory  supervision  over  public  education  and 
where  necessary  maintain  adequate  public  educa- 
tion through  subsidies  without  giving  to  the 
Government  power  to  hamper  or  interfere  with 
the  free  development  of  public  education  by  the 
several  States.  It  is  essential  that  our  system 
of  public  education  should  offer  the  wage-earn- 
ers' children  the  opportunity  for  the  fullest  pos- 
sible development.  To  attain  this  end.  State 
colleges  and  universities  should  be  developed. 

Mr.  William  Leavitt  Stoddard  quotes 
this  statement  in  an  illuminating  article  on 
the  Boston  Trade  Union  College,  published 
in  the  Nation  of  August  30. 

He  says:  "For  many  years  the  Boston 
labor  movement  has  been  advocating  the  es- 
tablishment of   a   State   University   open   to 
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even'  class  of  citizen  on  such  terms  that 
every  class  could  obtain  the  advantages  of 
the  privately-owned  universities  so  numerous 
in  Massachusetts." 

Among  the  educators  who  assisted  in  es- 
tablishing the  college  are  Dean  Roscoe 
Pound  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  Pro- 
fessor Irving  Fisher  of  Yale.  Professor  Wil- 
liam Z.  Ripley  of  Harvard,  and  Mr. 
Francis  Sayre  of  Harv^ard. 

Among  other  names  on  the  facultv  we 
f^nd  those  of  H.  W.  L.  Dana,  Alford  D. 
Sheffield,  Arthur  Fisher,  Charles  C.  Ram- 
say, H.  J.  Kallen,  James  MacKaye  and 
Mr.  W.  L.  Stoddard,  the  author  of  the 
article  in  the  Nation. 

From  the  very  first  it  was  the  aim  of  all  those 
promoting  the  college  to  create  an  institution 
which  should  be  democratic  both  in  principle  and 
in  practice.  For  this  reason  the  governing  board 
or  ''committee  in  charge"  is  not  fashioned  after 
existing  governing  councils  of  American  univer- 
sities but  is  composed  of  a  joint  committee,  some 
members  of  which  represented  the  proprietors 
of  the  college,  the  Central  Labor  Union,  and  the 
remainder  the  instructing  force.  This  committee, 
as  now  constituted,  consists  of  eleven  trade 
unionists  and  five  instructors.  Each  section  of 
the  joint  committee  naturally  is  responsible  to 
the  body  electing  or  appointing  it,  and  the  whole 
is  responsible  to  the  Central  Labor  Union  be- 
fore which,  at  open  meetings,  appeals  may  be 
taken. 

The  new  college  opened  its  doors  on 
April  7  for  a  term  of  ten  weeks.  The  use 
of  a  high-school  building  in  Roxbury  was 
obtained  by  the  committee  from  the  Boston 
School  Board.  Twelve  courses  were  given, 
each  arranged  for  week-day  evenings  from 
eight  to  ten.  The  course  fee  to  members 
of  trade  unions  affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  was  $2.50.     One  hun- 


dred   and    fift>'    were   enrolled — a   sufficient 
number  to  test  the  idea. 

The  general  subjects  covered  are  six:  English, 
Labor  Organization,  Law,  Government,  Eco- 
omics,  and  Science.  The  English  courses  are 
three:  one  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  English 
composition,  one  in  the  practice  of  discussion, 
and  one  a  survey  of  the  great  literatures  of  the 
world.  The  Labor  courses  are  likewise  three: 
the  history  of  trade  unions,  shop  committees  and 
collective  bargaining,  and  the  hisior}'  of  the  free- 
dom of  labor.  The  one  course  in  Law,  given 
by  Professor  Pound,  is  an  introduction  to  Ameri- 
can law.  The  one  course  in  Government  is  a 
study  of  political  processes  in  England  and 
America.  The  one  course  in  Economics  is  "a 
study  of  the  economic  principles  which  are  of 
special  importance  to  labor.'  L'nder  Science  fall 
two  courses:  the  fundamental  principles  of  phys- 
ical science,  and  the  elements  of  mental  science 
including  the  principles  of  reasoning.  So  much 
for  the  bare  bones  of  the  present  curriculum. 

English  has  by  far  the  largest  registration  of 
all  the  courses.  The  courses  in  Law,  Govern- 
ment, and  Science  are  probably  next  in  popu- 
larit>',  with  Economics  and  Labor  Organization 
coming  at  the  end.  What  is  the  significance  of 
any  of  these  statistics  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  except  to  point  out  that  so-called  "practical" 
courses,  such  as  the  first  two  mentioned  under 
English,  more  nearly  meet  the  needs  of  the  trade 
unionists  than  the  others.  This  is  not,  however, 
to  argue  or  to  admit  that  the  rest  of  the  courses 
are  unpopular  or  not  wanted,  for  this  is  far  from 
the  fact.  But  the  average  workingman  who 
after  a  full  day's  work  comes  out  for  an  evening 
in  a  schoolroom,  tends  to  want  to  learn  how  to 
do  something  which  will  be  of  immediate  use  to 
him. 

The  establishing  of  a  trade-union  college 
and  the  prospect  of  its  duplication  in  other 
cities  throughout  the  United  States  is  one 
of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  national  equi- 
librium and  of  the  amicable  settlement,  with- 
in the  near  future,  of  the  differences  now 
existing  between    Labor  and   Capital. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  AUTOMOBILES 


THE  automobile  having  become  such  an 
indispensable  factor  of  our  modern  life, 
it  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  that,  like  all 
great  inventions,  it  had  to  pass  through  a 
long  stage  of  indifference  and  neglect.  Of 
the  first  hesitating  steps  in  its  evolution  Sig- 
nor  Mario  Bellati  Nerli  gives  some  interest- 
ing details  in  the  Italian  Rassegna  Nazionale. 
He  aw^ards  the  credit  of  the  first  inven- 
tion to  a  French  engineer,  Joseph  Cugnot, 
born  at  Void  in  Lorraine,  September  25, 
1725.     Encouraged  by  his  success  in  devising 


a  new  model  of  musket  which  was  favorably 
received  by  the  famous  general  Maurice  de 
Saxe,  he  conceived,  while  in  Brussels,  the 
idea  of  constructing,  for  the  transport  of 
war  material,  a  type  of  vehicle  in  which 
steam  should  be  the  motive  power.  In  1760 
he  came  to  Paris  for  the  furtherance  of  his 
undertaking  and  succeeded  in  making  a 
model  of  such  a  car,  and  submitted  it  to  the 
examination  of  Gribeuval,  inspector  of  ar- 
tillery. 

As  often  happens,  a  somewhat  similar  idea 
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had  sup;q;estc(l  itself  to  a  Swiss  officer  named 
Planta,  and  had  hccn  reported  by  liim  to  the 
minister  Choiseul.  Gribcuval  was  called 
upon  to  give  his  opinion  and  he  immediately 
recognized  the  characteristics  of  Cugnot's 
model ;  this  Planta  frankly  admitted.  Choi- 
seul then  charged  Cugnot  to  prepare,  at  gov- 
ernment expense,  a  full-sized  vehicle  built 
on  the  lines  of  his  model. 

This  having  been  done,  the  car  was  tested 
in  the  presence  of  the  minister,  of  a  general, 
and  of  some  experts.  Four  passengers  hav- 
ing been  put  aboard,  it  was  set  in  motion  and 
traveled  a  short  distance  at  the  rate  of  from 
six  to  nine  miles  an  hour,  but  as  the  boiler 
did  not  generate  sufficient  steam,  the  vehicle 
had  to  be  stopped  from  time  to  time  so  that 
a  new  accumulation  of  motive  force  could 
be   gathered. 

Some  other  defects  developed,  and  it  ap- 
peared that  the  boiler  lacked  strength  to 
withstand  the  strain  to  which  it  was  sub- 
jected by  the  expanding  vapor.  However, 
the  results  were  judged  to  be  favorable 
enough  to  warrant  the  building  of  a  new 
car  of  an  improved  type,  calculated  to  carry 
a  weight  of  from  8000  to  10,000  pounds 
and  to  travel  continuously  at  a  speed  of  six 
miles  an  hour.  Meanwhile  the  inventor  was 
rewarded  with  20,000  francs.  Choiseul's 
enforced  retirement  from  the  ministry  in 
1770  seems  to  have  interfered  with  further 
experiments,  although  a  contemporary  diar- 
ist relates  that  toward  the  end  of  that  year 
a  steam-driven  vehicle  transported  a  gun- 
carriage  weighing  5000  pounds  over  a  dis- 
tance of  a  league  in  fifteen  minutes. 

At  any  rate  an  annual  pension  of  600 
francs  w^as  granted  to  Cugnot,  but  the 
Revolution  robbed  him  of  this,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  aid  of  a  charitable  Belgian 
lady  he  would  have  died  of  w^ant.  In  1793 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  proposed 
to  demolish  the  car  so  that  the  materials 
might  be  used  for  war  munitions,  but  this 
was  frustrated  by  some  artillery  officers.  On 
Bonaparte's  return  from  his  Italian  cam- 
paign in  1797;  his  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  invention  and  a  committee  of  which  he 
was  to  be  a  member  was  appointed  to  pass 
upon  it,  but  the  Egyptian  expedition  of  1798 
prevented  this.  Finally,  in  1801,  the  neg- 
lected car  found  a  resting  place  in  the  Con- 
servatoire des  Arts  et  Metiers  in  Paris.  Cug- 
not's pension,  augmented  to  1000  francs, 
had  been  restored  to  him,  but  when  he  died 
in  1804,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine,  his  clos- 


ing hours  were  not  gladdened  by  any  vision 
of  the  wonderful   aut(jmol)ile  of   the   future. 

His  machine  had  two  bronze  cylinders,  set 
vertically,  and  connected  by  a  tube  alter- 
nately with  the  boiler  to  receive  the  steam, 
and  with  the  outer  air  to  expel  it  when  it 
had  performed  its  work.  'J'he  boiler  was 
of  spheroidal  form  and  was  placed  toward 
the  front  of  the  vehicle,  the  fire-grate  being 
beneath.  There  were  three  wheels,  one  in 
front,  and  two  behind  connected  by  an  axle. 
The  motive  power  was  applied  to  the  for- 
ward wheel.  The  steam  at  high  pressure 
drove  a  piston  in  each  of  the  cylinders,  com- 
municating their  alternative  movement  by 
means  of  ratchets  and  latches  to  the  wheel. 
To  give  this  wheel  greater  stability  it  was 
encircled  by  an  iron  tire,  solidly  rivetted. 

Another,  and  an  independent  inventor 
w^as  the  American  Oliver  Evans,  who  in 
1786  asked  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
to  grant  him  a  patent  for  a  vehicle  driven 
by  steam ;  but  no  one  was  willing  to  give 
the  matter  serious  consideration.  Later,  he 
was  more  successful  in  Maryland ;  however, 
the  terms  of  his  patent  were  too  vague  to 
attract  capitalists  and  no  encouragement 
was  extended  to  this  "dreamer  of  horseless 
carriages,"  as  he  was  called. 

Rejected  by  his  own  countrymen,  Evans 
decided  to  send  his  plans  to  London,  in  the 
hope  that  some  English  capitalist  might  be 
induced  to  utilize  the  patent  and  divide  the 
profits ;  but  this  effort  also  w^as  vain.  He 
then  w^aited  until  he  had  saved  up  a  little 
money  and  began,  at  his  own  expense,  the 
construction  of  a  machine,  and  despite  all 
adverse  comment,  it  is  stated  that  he  was  at 
last  able  to  see  his  vehicle  in  motion  on  one 
of  the  streets  of  Philadelphia.  Still,  even 
this  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  claims  failed 
to  excite  interest,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  1819,  his  project  was  not  j'et 
realized. 

In  England  two  Cornish  machinists  built 
a  couple  of  cars  in  1807  according  to  the 
plans  Evans  had  sent,  but  it  was  found  that 
because  of  the  weight  of  the  boiler,  the  fire- 
grate and  the  fuel,  almost  all  the  power  gen- 
erated was  needed  to  move  the  vehicle  itself, 
little  or  none  being  available  for  transport- 
ing passengers  or  freight. 

Thus  all  these  early  attempts  came  to 
grief,  and  it  was  only  after  the  new  and 
perfected  types  of  motors  had  been  invented 
that  the  dream  of  the  horseless  carriage  was 
at  last  made  a  reality. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 

THE  WAR  AND  RECONSTRUCTION 


The   Last   Million.     By  Ian   Hay.     Houghton, 

Mifflin   Company.     203   pp. 

Major  Beith,  who  won  great  popularity  through 
his  earlier  book,  "The  First  Hundred  Thousand," 
as  an  interpreter  of  the  British  "Tommy,''  now 
does  a  like  good  turn  for  the  American  Dough- 
boy. His  comments  are  good-humored  and  ap- 
preciative  throughout. 

Fighting  the  Flying  Circus.  By  Captain  Ed- 
dward  V.  Rickenbacker.  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company.     371   pp. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  "Eddie"  Ricken- 
backer was  an  automobile  racing  man  well  known 
in  the  United  States  and  England.  At  the  end 
of  it  he  was  the  American  "Ace  of  Aces,"  the 
commander  of  the  first  American  squadron  to  fly 
over  the  enemy's  lines  and  the  only  American 
fighting  squadron  selected  to  move  into  Germany 
with   the   Army   of   Occupation. 

Air    Men    o'    War.      By  Boyd    Cable.     E.   P. 

Dutton  &  Company.     246  pp. 

Early  in  the  war  Boyd  Cable  took  high  rank 
among  the  authors  of  books  giving  accounts  of 
the  fighting.  In  "Grapes  of  Wrath"  and  other 
volumes  he  told  the  story  of  the  man  in  the 
trenches.  In  "Air  Men  o'  War"  he  performs  a 
like  service  for  the  flying  man. 

The  Web.  By  Emerson  Hough.  Chicago:  The 
Reilly  &  Lee  Company.     511  pp. 

It  is  now  permitted  to  disclose  the  operations 
of  "A.  P.  L.,"  the  American  Protective  League, 
the  organization  through  which  250,000  business 
and  professional  men  helped  win  the  war  by  sup- 
pressing disloyal  utterances  and  actions  tending 
to  undermine  the  national  morale.  Mr,  Hough 
makes  an  interesting  story  of  it. 

Germany  in  the  War  and  After.    By  Vernon 

Kellogg.      Macmillan.      101    pp. 

American  writers  having  actual,  personal 
knowledge  of  German  opinion  during  the  war 
are  few.  Of  this  small  group,  none  has  better 
credentials  than  Mr.  Kellogg,  whose  articles  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  and  other  magazines  have 
had    a  wide   reading   for   the   past  two  years. 

Reading  in  the  Economics  of  War.  Edited 
by  J.  Maurice  Clark,  Walton  H.  Hamilton  and 
Harold  G.  Moulton.  Chicago:  The  University 
of  Chicago  Press.     676  pp. 

An  interpretation  of  the  war  in  its  economic 
aspects,  having  a  direct  bearing  on  the  future  or- 
ganization of  industrial  society.  The  readings 
represent  no  single  school  of  thought,  but  are 
catholic  in  range  of  opinion  in  respect  to  the 
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problems   arising  from  American   participation  in 
the  war. 

The  Story  of  the  First  Gas  Regiment.  By 
James  Thayer  Addison.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Com- 
pany.    326  pp.     111. 

A  regiment  using  gas  as  a  sole  offensive  mu- 
nition, was  something  unheard  of  in  military 
history  prior  to  the  Great  War.  Yet  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1917,  our  own  Government  organized 
such  a  regiment  and,  although  practically  nothing 
could  be  printed  about  its  doings  during  the 
actual  progress  of  the  war,  it  actually  took  part 
in  the  three  great  battles  of  Chateau-Thierry, 
St.  Mihiel,  and  the  Argonne.  The  record  of 
its  action — a  real  contribution  to  history — has 
been  written  by  the  regimental  chaplain,  James 
Thayer  Addison,  and  is  published  in  an  attractive 
volume  with  many  illustrations  and   maps. 

Prisoners    of    the    Great    War.     By  Carl  P. 

Dennett.        Houghton,      Mifflin      Company.        235 
pp.      111. 

The  author  of  this  book  was  the  American 
Red  Cross  deputy  commissioner  to  Switzerland 
in  charge  of  finding,  feeding,  clothing  and  other- 
wise caring  for  American  prisoners  in  German 
prison  camps.  He  had,  of  course,  unexcelled 
opportunities  for  learning  the  actual  conditions 
in  those  camps.  His  book  is  the  first  authori- 
tative statement  to  get  general  circulation  in 
this    country. 

Physical  Examination  of  the  First  Million 
Draft  Recruits:  Methods  and  Results.  Com- 
piled under  direction  of  the  Surgeon-General,  M. 
W.  Ireland,  by  Albert  G.  Love,  M.D.,  and  Charles 
B.  Davenport,  Washington:  Government  Printing 
Office.     521   pp.     111. 

In  "Bulletin  Number  11"  the  Surgeon-General's 
Office  at  Washington  tabulates  the  results  of  the 
physical  examination  of  the  first  million  draft 
recruits  in  1917-18.  The  information  contained 
in  this  bulletin  is  unique.  Prior  to  the  selective 
draft  there  had  not  been  for  more  than  half  a 
century  an  opportunit>'  to  make  a  census  of  the 
physical  constitution  of  the  American  people.  The 
facts  thus  obtained  should  prove  of  the  greatest 
value  for  the  scientific  study  of  our  national 
health  conditions. 

The  League  of  Nations.  By  Mathias  Erz- 
berger.  Translated  by  Bernard  Miall.  Holt. 
331   pp. 

In  this  volume  the  German  Centrist  leader  pro- 
fesses to  set  forth  the  sincere  demand  of  his  sec- 
tion of  public  opinion  in  Germany  for  a  League 
of  Nations.  Needless  to  say,  it  is  not  the  League 
of  Nations  that  he  advocates.  He  does,  however, 
call  for  compulsory  arbitration  and  disarmament. 
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Russia  in  1919.  By  Arthur  Ransoinc  B.  W. 
Huehsch.     232   pp. 

Those  who  wish  to  view  the  present  Russian 
situation  from  all  standpoints  and  to  do  full  jus- 
tice to  the  Bolshevist  leaders,  will  find  in  this 
little  book  by  a  well-known  British  writer  much 
fresh  and  stimulating:;  material.  Besides  personal 
interviews  with  Lenine  and  the  heads  of  impor- 
tant government  departments,  Mr.  Ransome  gives 
detailed  accounts  of  meetings  of  the  Moscow  Ex- 
ecutive Committees  and  statistics  concerning 
schools,  libraries,  prices  of  food  and  commodi- 
ties, and  facts  concerning  the  great  Russian 
experiment  in  government  that  is  now  in  progress. 

Bolshevik  Aims  and  Ideals  and  Russia's 
Revolt  Against  Bolshevism.  Reprinted  from 
The  Round   Table.     Macmillan.     89   pp. 

A  terse,  clear-cut  statement  of  the  Bolshevist 
program      together      with     an      account      of     the 


movements    against    Bolshevism    in    Russia    itself. 

Reconstruction  and  National  Life.  ByOcil 
Fairfield  Lavcll.     Macmillan.      193   pp. 

This  work  lays  emphasis  on  national  responsi- 
bilities in  relation  to  reconstruction,  rather  than 
on  the  more  formal,  diplomatic  aspects  of  the 
subject,  which  have  already  received  much  atten- 
tion from  other  writers.  The  historical  approach 
is  adopted  and  four  countries  are  studied — CJreat 
Britain,  France,   Russia,  and   Oermany. 

Collapse      and      Reconstruction.  By    Sir 

Thomas     Barclay.       Boston:     Little,     Brown     and 

Company.     315  pp. 

A  discussion  of  European  conditions  and  Ameri- 
can principles  by  an  eminent  British  authority  on 
international  law.  The  most  impressive  passages 
in  the  book  are  those  treating  of  America's  rela- 
tion to  world  problems. 


LABOR  PROBLEMS 


An  American  Labor  Policy.  By  Julius  Henry 
Cohen.     Macmillan.      110   pp. 

Mr,  Cohen  is  an  American  lawyer  who  has 
given  much  time  to  the  study  of  industrial  prob- 
lems. He  has  acted  as  counsel  for  the  employers 
in  the  garment  trades,  and  during  the  New  York 
City  street-car  strike  in  1916  he  was  special  coun- 
sel for  the  Public  Service  Commission.  Mr. 
Cohen  is  neither  a  Syndicalist  nor  a  Socialist, 
but  he  believes  that  there  must  and  will  be  a 
change  in  the  present  state  of  industrial  organi- 
zation. In  his  view  the  same  principle  of  social 
cooperation  that  enters  into  the  League  of  Nations 
must  be  put  into  industry. 

The  I.  W.  W.:  A  Study  of  American  Syn- 
dicalism. By  Paul  Frederick  Brissenden.  The 
Columbia   University  Press.     432  pp. 

In  this  rather  bulky  account  of  American  syn- 
dicalism to  date  the  reader  will  find  little  more 
than  an  historical  record  of  the  growth  and  con- 
flicts of  the  I.  W.  W.  The  author  has  made  little 
attempt  to  analyze  or  interpret  the  movement, 
leaving  this  task  for  other  investigators.  He 
does,  however,  give   a   useful    presentation  of  his 


subject  from  the  historian's  standpoint,  utilizing 
documentary  material  not  easily  accessible  here- 
tofore. 

Syndicalism     and     Philosophical     Realism. 

By  J.  W.  Scott.     London:  A.  &  C.  Black.    215  pp. 

A  Scottish  philosopher's  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  extreme  revolutionary  aims  of  the  modern 
Labor  movement  with  the  best  thought  of  our 
time.  Bergson  and  Bertrand  Russell  are  the  two 
philosophers  of  the  day  to  whom  special  attention 
is   devoted    in   this   volume. 

The     Housing     of     the     Unskilled     Wage 

Earner.      By    Edith    Elmer    Wood.      Macmillan, 

321   pp. 

Even  at  this  late  day  the  conception  of  the  hous- 
ing problem  as-  a  community  matter  is  not  every- 
where familiar.  We  have  only  recently  begun  to 
regard  it  as  a  duty  of  society  to  insure  the  clean- 
liness and  wholesomeness  of  the  dwellings  in 
which  the  poorest  citizens  live.  In  the  present 
volume  Mrs.  Wood  builds  up  a  strong  case  for 
constructive  housing  legislation.  She  contributes 
to  this  by  citing  the  experience  of  foreign  coun- 
tries as  well   as  of  our  own. 


AMERICAN  RURAL  LIFE 


New  Schools  for  Old.  By  Evelyn  Dewey. 
E,  P.  Dutton  Co.     336  pp. 

This  story  of  the  regeneration  of  a  country 
school  is  unique  among  the  records  of  experiments 
in  education.  Not  only  has  the  author,  Miss 
Evelyn  Dewey,  daughter  of  Professor  John  Dewey 
of  Columbia,  invested  the  book  vs^th  the  charm 
of  her  piquant  style,  but  the  subject-matter  is 
drawn  from  the  very  heart  of  the  impulse  toward 
growth  that  renews  the  world  and  keeps  it  alive. 
The  book  permits  one  to  visualize  the  process  by 


which  a  neglected  country  school  becomes  efficient 
as  an  educational  factor  and  the  social  center  of 
the  community,  Mrs.  Harvey,  the  teacher  of  the 
Porter  school,  realized  that  the  life  of  the  rural 
school  must  be  renewed  from  within,  not  re- 
generated by  an  infusion  from  without.  She  se- 
cured the  cooperation  of  every  individual  in  the 
district  and  presently  her  school  became  a  living 
thing,  and  approached  the  ideal  held  bj'  valiant 
educators  for  the  American  rural  school.  Repro- 
ductions from  photographs  illustrate  the  various 
steps  in  the  work  done  by  Mrs.  Harvey. 
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VOLUMES  OF  POETRY 


ARTHUR  SYMONS  has  never  surpassed  in 
verbal  beauty  the  prose  of  his  memoir  of 
Ernest  Christopher  Dowson,  which  prefaces  Dow- 
son's  collected  "Poems  and  Prose,'"  now  published 
in  the  "Modern  Library"  at  a  nominal  price.  This 
tragic  poet  of  the  early  nineties  was  born  in  Lee, 
Kent,  in  1867.  He  died  in  1900,  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty-three,  leaving  to  posterity  some  excellent 
translations  from  the  French,  a  small  quantity  of 
carefully  written  prose,  and  two  slim  volumes  of 
verse.  The  second  of  these,  "Decorations,"  shows 
that  the  poet's  powers  were  dimming.  Whether 
this  was  because  of  his  reckless  existence  or  be- 
cause the  flame  of  genius — never  in  his  frail 
frame  more  than  a  flickering  tongue  of  intermit- 
tent fire — had  died  down,  we  cannot  know.  But 
there  is  enough  in  the  first  volume,  "Verses,''  to 
place  his  name  among  the  immortals.  Symons 
states  that  Dowson  said  he  had  given  in  the  first 
book  all  he  had  to  say.  It  is  the  judgment  both 
of  his  contemporaries  and  of  those  who  have  come 
after  that  he  gave  his  "all"  in  one  perfect  lyric, 
"Non  Sum  Qualis  Eram  Bonae  Sub  Regno  Cyn- 
arae."  This  lyric  is  the  epitome  of  his  life,  the 
echo  of  the  despairing  music  to  which  he  moved, 
loved  and  died,  a  poem  whose  perfection  is  the 
despair  of  greater  poets  than  Dowson. 

Although  Walter  Adolphe  Roberts  is  by  racial 
inheritance  a  Celt,  there  is  the  evidence  of  a 
strong  Latinic  feeling  for  art  and  poetry  in  his 
verse  published  under  the  title,  "Pierrot  Wounded 
and  Other  Poems.''*     Like  Dowson,  he  has  cared 

to  do  a  few  things  ex- 
tremely well.  Among 
these  are  the  "Vil- 
lanelle  of  the  Living 
Pan,''  which  approxi- 
mates  fautlessness, 
and  closely  ap- 
proaching this  is  the 
"Villanelle  of  Mont- 
parnasse."  His  son- 
nets are  graceful, 
particularly  the  one 
written  in  memory 
of  his  friend,  Alan 
S  e  e  g  e  r,  and  pre- 
viously published  in 
the  Review  of  Re- 
views in  connection 
with  an  article  on 
Seeger.  Notable 
among  the  transla- 
tions included  in  the 

W.\LTER    ADOLPHE    ROBERTS        VolumC      ate      thoSC 

from  the  French  of 
Henri  de  Regnier,  and  from  the  Italian  of  Gabrielle 
d'Annunzio.  There  is  a  touch  of  Arcadian  primi- 
tiveness  in  the  original  poems,  and  a  shadow  of 
subtle,  half-sad  sophistication,  as  of  a  mournful  Pan 
evoking  music  in  a  twilight  mood  of  the  emotions, 
music  that  is  regretful  of  the  fraility  of  our  moral 
hold  on  the  shimmering,  elusive  substance  of  art. 
Mr.  Roberts  is  editor  of  Ainslee's  Magazine. 

"Pueni>  and  Prose  of  Erne«t  Dowson.  With  memoir 
by   Arthur   Symons.      Boni   &   Liveripht.      219  pp. 

^Pierrot  Wounded  and  Other  Poems.  By  Walter 
Adolphe    Roberts.      Britton    Pub.    Co.      87   pp. 


In  "The  New  Morning,"'  by  Alfred  Noyes,  one 
finds  the  poet's  reactions  to  the  war  and  his  out- 
look for  the  future.  It  is  an  impressive  collec- 
tion of  poems,  one  that  reveals  the  full  stature 
of  mature  manhood  facing  the  broken  world  in 
the  light  of  the  glory  of  the  inner  vision.  It 
contains  many  well-known  poems  of  the  war — 
among  others:  "Dead  Man's  Morrice,"  "The 
Avenue  of  the  Allies,"  "Victory"  (writtei  after 
the  British  service  at  Trinitv*  Church),  "Wire- 
less," "Kilmen}',"   and  "The  Vindictive."' 

Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling's  new  volume,  "The 
Years  Between,"'*  contains  all  his  war  poems  and 
other  poems  never  published  before.  Here  is  a 
graver,  a  deeper  Kipling,  one  less  facile  with  the 
froth  of  poes}'  and  more  concerned  with  its  sub- 
stance. Every  one,  Kipling-lover  or  not,  will  ap- 
preciate the  stirring,  memorable  poems  of  the 
war,  such  as  "Lord  Roberts,"  "The  Irish  Guards," 
"The  Song  of  the  Lathes,"'  "The  Sons  of  Martha," 
"My  Boy  Jack,"  and  the  tribute  to  France  with 
its  inspiring  refrain:  "France,  beloved  of  every 
soul  that  loves  or  serves  its  kind." 

"War  and  Love,'"'  by  Richard  Aldington,  lieu- 
tenant in  the  British  Army,  contains  the  finest 
poetry  of  its  kind  published  since  the  war.  As 
a  whole,  the  poems  enclose  one  principal  truth, 
namely,  that  in  the  final  issue  flesh  and  spirit 
are  one  ^nd  indivisible.  Lieutenant  Aldington 
has  written  of  the  thoughts  and  the  emotions  of 
the  infantrymen  of  the  line,  of  the  "inarticulate 
feelings  of  the  ordinar\-  civilized  man  thrust  into 
extraordinary  and  hellish  circumstance;"  written 
of  his  disregard  of  conduct  and  of  the  terrifying 
beaut>'  of  the  passion  of  love,  as  he  has  seen  it, 
in  the  shadow  of  death.  He  oflFers  this  book  as 
a  memoir  of  two  years  of  the  war.  In  every 
poem  of  the  collection  one  feels  the  maturity  of 
his  genius,  the  widening  and  deepening  of  his 
poetic  power. 

Among  the  lists  of  translations  there  is  hardly 
one  that  offers  more  than  the  attractively  bound 
edition  of  "The  Poems  and  Prose  Poems  of 
Charles  Baudelaire,'"  with  a  biographical  preface 
by  James  Huneker.  One  feels  that  the  translator 
has  succeeded  in  larger  measure  with  the  "Prose" 
than  with  the  "Poems,"  but  whatever  is  lacking 
in  Baudelarian  subtlety,  is  made  up  for  by  the 
preface.  Huneker  writes  that  Baudelaire's  soul 
was  a  strayed  spirit  from  a  medieval  day,  one 
patiently  built  up  as  a  fabulous  bird  might  build 
its  nest  from  all  things  good  and  evil,  beautiful 
and  obscene,  with  the  "abomination  of  desolation 
for  its  undertones." 

The  second  volume  of  George  Herbert  Clarke's 
"Treasury  of  \\'ar  Poetry,"^  contains  British  and 
American  poems  of  the  war  that  keep  to  the  high 

^The    Xew    Morning.      By    Alfred    Noyes.      Frederick 
Stokes   Co.      172  pp. 

*The  Years  Between.  By  Rudyard  Kipling.  Double- 
dav.   Page   Co.      153   pp. 

'War  and  Love.  By  Richard  Aldington.  The  Four 
Seas   Co.      94   pp. 

The  Poems  and  Prose  Poems  of  Charles  Baudelaire. 
Brentano.      135    pp. 

'A  Treasury  of  War  Poetry.  Vol.  II.  Edited  by 
George  Herbert  Clarke.     Houghton,  Mifflin.     361  pp. 
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level  of  excellence  set  in  the  first  volume.  The 
two  books  bring  together  much  of  the  best  poetry 
written  on  the  war,  that  which  is  most  likely  to 
register  permanently  in  the  spiritual  gamut  of 
the  race.  The  introduction  gives  a  graceful  and 
searching  analysis  of  the  emotions  of  the  poet 
and   their   expression   in    a    war-torn   world. 

A  new  edition  of  "War  Verse,'"  a  collection  of 
poems  of  the  war  edited  by  Frank  Foxcroft,  is 
issued  in  a  seventh  and  newly  revised  edition  to 
which  forty  new  poems  have  been  added.  These 
poems  were  published  in  English  periodicals  after 
the  first  edition  went  to  press  in  August,  1918. 
Interest  is  added  to  this  anthology  by  the  fact 
that  the  poems  are  not  in  the  main  the  work 
of  poets  and  literary  folk,  but  the  sporadic  and 
occasional  expression  of  the  men  who  actually  did 
the  work  of  the  war. 

For  those  who  want  an  all-around  taste  of 
Russian  literature,  there  is  an  "Anthology  of 
Modern  Slavonic  Literature,""  edited  and  trans- 
lated by  P.  Selver,  with  introduction  and  notes. 
The  selections  are  typically  racial  and  have  been 
admirably  selected  from  Russian,  Ukrainian, 
Polish,  Czech,  Serbian  and  Slovene  sources.  This 
book  will  be  of  great  value  to  students  and  give 
pleasure   and  information  to  the  average   reader. 

In  an  essay  on  poetry,  "Nowadays,"^  Lord  Dun- 
sany  asks:  "What  is  it  to  hate  poetry?  It  is  to 
have  no  little  dreams  and  fancies,  no  holy  memo- 
ries   of   golden    days,    to    be    unmoved    by    serene 


midsummer  evenings,  or  dawn  over  wild  lands 
.  .  .  it  is  to  be  cut  off  from  the  fellowship  of 
great  men  that  are  gone;  to  see  men  and  women 
without  their  halos  and  the  wf)rld  without  its 
glory  ...  it  is  to  beat  one's  hands  all  day  against 
the  gates  of  Fairyland,  and  to  find  that  they  are 
shut  and  the  country  empty  and  its  kings  gone 
hence." 

Marguerite  Wilkinson's  volume  of  friendly 
criticism  of  modern  poetry,  "New  Voices,""  is 
writteri  not  so  much  for  poets  as  for  the  gen- 
eral public  desirous  of  knowing  about  the  beau- 
tiful poetry  written  by  modern  poets  and  about 
the  poets  themselves.  The  book  brings  to  the 
reader  not  only  the  theories  of  verse-making,  its 
technique  and  an  analysis  of  various  forms  to- 
gether with  skilful  criticism  of  the  work  of  our 
well-known  poets,  but  it  brings  the  feel  of  the 
personalities  of  the  poets,  their  friendliness,  and 
the  meaning  of  their  ideals.  The  beginning  of 
the  understanding  of  poetry  is  friendliness  to  life, 
and  Mrs.  Wilkinson  defines  poetry  as  "simply 
the  sharing  of  life  in  patterns  of  rhythmical 
words."  Certain  chapters  discuss  democracy 
and  the  new  themes  of  poetry  and  the  great  war, 
and  another — one  of  the  most  helpful — shows  us 
how  we  can  best  give  poetry  to  children  and 
thereby  lift  their  minds  into  currents  of  creative 
imagination,  Mrs.  Wilkinson  was  co-winner 
with  David  Morton,  this  year,  of  the  National 
Arts  Club  prize  of  $250  awarded  the  best  poems 
read  before  the  Poetry  Society  of  America  during 
the   season   of   1918-19. 


NOVELS  OF  THE  SEASON 


THE  popularity  of  the  translations  from  the 
Spanish  of  Blasco  Ibanez  is  at  least  partially 
explained  if  one  looks  beyond  the  plots,  the  struc- 
ture, and  the  technique.  In  this  author,  as  in 
Conrad,  there  is  an  onrush  of  elemental  energy, 
the  force  of  primitive  nature  sweeping  through 
the  words.  Mark  the  very  effusion  of  procreative 
earth  in  the  first  chapters  of  the  "Four  Horse- 
men ;"  feel  the  outflowing  of  the  passion,  the  lure 
of  the  sea  in  "Mare  Nostrum"  (Our  Sea).^  In 
the  latter  book,  the  story  of  German  submarine 
warfare  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  artful  limning 
of  the  character  of  Freya,  the  spy,  who  draws 
Captain  Farragut  of  the  Mare  Nostrum  to  place 
his  boat  at  the  service  of  the  Germans,  are  both 
subservient  to  the  characterization  of  the  sea  at 
once  man's  mistress  and  his  destroyer.  Blasco 
Ibanez  uses  thirt^'-four  pages  to  describe  the  life 
of  the  deep  seas  held  captive  in  the  Aquarium 
at  Naples.  In  this  chapter  as  in  the  opening  one 
of  the  "Four  Horsemen,"  we  have  the  grand- 
iloquent gesture,  the  superb  sweep  of  the  genius 
of  the  great  Spaniard. 

"Mary  Olivier,"^  a  novel  by  May  Sinclair,  tells 

iWar  Verse.  Edited  by  Frank  Foxcroft.  T.  Y. 
Crowell.      363   pp. 

^Anthology  of  Modern  Slavonic  Literature.  Edited, 
and  translated  by   P.   Selver.      E.   P.   Dutton   Co. 

^Nowadays.  By  Lord  Dunsany.  The  Four  Seas  Co. 
29   pp. 

♦Mare  Nostrum  (Our  Sea).  By  V.  Blasco  Ibanez. 
E.   P.   Dutton  Co.      518  pp. 

'Mary  Olivier,    By  May  Sinclair.    Macmillan.    380  pp. 


the  story  of  a  woman's  life.  The  narrative  be- 
gins in  1865,  when  Mary  is  two  years  old,  and 
follows  the  events  of  her  life  to  the  year  1910, 
when  she  is  fortj'-seven.  Readers  who  enjoyed 
Miss  Sinclair's  earlie'r  book,  "The  Tree  of 
Heaven,"  will  find  in  the  first  book  a  certain 
preparation  for  "Mary  Olivier."  For  as  one 
suddenly — as  upon  sunshine  after  dense  mists — 
came  '  upon  the  belief  in  the  story  of  the  war, 
that  the  truth  of  reality  lies  beyond  matter  in 
some  unpreponderable  realm  of  the  spirit,  so  in 
the  later  book  one  emerges  without  warning 
into  the  white  light  of  an  achieved  joy,  a  hap- 
piness born  of  that  which  is  wholly  within  one's 
self,  a  vista  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Mary 
Olivier,  maid  and  woman,  lived  intensely,  eag- 
erly, always  seeking  happiness  in  things,  in  peo- 
ple. When  she  reached  the  calm  levels  of  middle 
age,  she  recovered  the  brilliant  flashes  of  clear 
joy  that  had  illumined  her  childhood.  She  says: 
"People  talked  a  lot  about  compensation,  but 
nobody  told  you  that  after  forty-five  life  would 
have  this  exquisite  clearness  and  intensity."  This 
book  has  a  very  deep  beaut}-;  it  is  nearer  the 
rhythm  of  life  eternal  than  anything  else  Miss 
Sinclair  has  done. 

It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  recommend  to  Ameri- 
can readers  a  complete  edition  of  the  novels  of 
Archibald    Marshall.     This    unassuming    chroni- 

*Xew  Voices.  By  Margrierite  Wilkinson.  Macmil- 
lan.     409   pp. 
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cler  of  English  coun- 
try life  has  been 
quietly  gaining  a 
large  audience  of 
discriminating  read- 
ers. In  1908,  the 
first  Marshall  novel, 
"Exton  Manor,"  was 
published  in  the 
United  States.  Now 
twelve  novels  and  a 
volume  of  short 
stories  are  obtain- 
able in  uniform  edi- 
tion. Five  of  the 
novels  are  concerned 
with  the  fortunes  of 
the  famous  Clinton 
family.  Out  of  the 
t  w  e  1  V  e,  "Richard 
Baldock"  and  "The 
ARCHIBALD   MARSHALL  Greatest    of    These" 

are  perhaps  one 
notch  above  the  others  in  artistry,  and  in  the 
pictorial  quality  peculiar  to  this  novelist.  The 
novels  are  all  tranquil  and  leisurely;  they  are 
eloquent  as  life  is  eloquent,  beyond  the  measure 
of  its  articulate  speech.  "The  Clintons  and 
Others,"^  a  recent  collection  of  short  stories,  has 
been  adjudged  the  best  volume  of  short  stories 
published  this  year.  A  short  biography  of  the 
novelist,  with  a  sketch  of  his  work,  has  been 
prepared  by  Professor  William  Lyon  Phelps 
("Archibald  Marshall:  a  Contemporary  Realist." 
Dodd,    Mead). 

If  you  do  not  know  Cuthbert  Tunks,  you  will 
want  to  know  him.  He  is  the  latest  war  hero, 
the  winner  of  a  V.  C.  For  the  incidents,  how, 
when  and  where,  consult  Mr.  A.  Neil  Lyons'  in- 
imitable story  of  the  war,  "A  London  Lot."'  It 
is  scintillatingly  humorous;  there  is  a  laugh  on 
every  page  and  a  deep  humanity  that  frequently 
brings  tears  with  the  laughter.  Cuthbert's  own 
account  of  the  adventure  of  the  decoration,  as 
he  modestly  recounted  it  to  the  Major,  was  that 
he  had  been  "digging."  After  one  learns  what 
this  underestimated  "digging"  was,  one  easily  be- 
lieves that  the  British  part  of  the  war  was  won 
by   regiments   of  Cuthberts. 

The  English  novelist,  William  de  Morgan,  died 
before  he  completed  the  last  chapter  of  his  mys- 
tery novel,  "The  Old  Madhouse."^  The  manu- 
script broke  off  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  leav- 
ing the  disappearance  of  Dr.  Carteret  in  The 
Cedars,  a  mansion  that  had  formerly  been  a 
madhouse,  as  great  a  mystery  as  on  the  day  the 
Doctor  stepped  along  the  tiled  corridor  and  van- 
ished into  nowhere.  Luckily  the  novelist  had 
talked  over  the  solution  with  his  wife,  and  she 
was  able  to  finish  the  novel  as  he  had  intended. 
If  this  had  not  been  possible,  "The  Old  Mad- 
house" might  have  taken  rank  with  "Edwin 
Drood"  and  piqued  the  invention  of  readers  for 
a  half-century.  The  novel  is  a  leisurely,  finely- 
textured   story  of  English  life.     William  de   Mor- 

^The   Clintons   and    Others.      By    Archibald    Marshall. 
Dodd,    Mead.      407    pp. 
«     -A  London  Lot.     By  A.  Neil  Lyons.     Lane.     279  pp. 

'The  Old  Madhouse.    By  William  de  Morgan.    Henry- 
Holt   Co.     567  pp. 


gan  died  at  his  London  home,  "The  Vale,"  in 
Chelsea,  two  doors  from  the  former  home  of 
Thomas  Carlyle,  on  January  15,   1917. 

An  edition  of  Leonard  Merrick's  novels^  will 
not  escape  the  eye  of  those  who  wish  to  avoid 
the  overly-serious  novel.  "Conrad  in  Quest  of 
His  Youth"  is  prefaced  by  Sir  James  Barrie; 
"Cynthia,"  by  Maurice  Hewlett;  "The  Actor 
Manager,"  by  W.  D.  Howells,  and  "The  Position 
of  Peggy  Harper,''  by  Sir  Arthur  Pinero.  No 
other  contemporary  story  rivals  "Conrad  in  Quest 
of  His  Youth.''  For  Conrad  achieves  the  im- 
possible; he  finds  the  Eternal  Fountain  sought 
vainly  by  Ponce  de  Leon,  and  by  every  son  of 
Adam. 

For  those  who  like  to  remember  Bellamy's 
"Looking  Backward,"  and  for  all  readers  keenly 
interested  in  the  evolution  of  humanity  after  the 
war,  there  is  an  enthralling  story,  "A  Romance 
of  Two  Centuries,"'  by  Dr.  Kenneth  Sylvan 
Guthrie.  Dr.  Guthrie  has  brought  all  his  schol- 
arship to  bear  upon  this  postulate  of  the  future, 
and  woven  his  speculations  into  a  fascinating 
narrative.  A  young  American  serving  in  the 
A.  E.  F.  in  1918  is  captured  by  the  enemy  and 
inoculated  with  the  germs  of  the  African  sleep- 
ing sickness.  Science  preserves  him  alive,  and 
in  his  youthful  state  (he  was  about  twenty-five) 
until  the  year  2023.  Then  science  discovers  how 
to  awaken  him.  His  education  in  the  world  of 
that  period  then  proceeds  and  his  journeying  over 
a  new  strange  universe.  There  are  different 
geographical  divisions,  new  nations,  customs, 
transportation,  education  and  religion.  Unique 
among  all  that  is  new  to  him,  are  the  schools  of 
matrimony.  Bellamy  yields  to  Dean  Swift  in  the 
telling,  for  Dr.  Guthrie  cannot  refrain  from 
touching  satirically  our  present-day  follies,  in 
particular  our  city-planning  and  financial  system. 

Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore's  first  long  novel  to 
be  published  in  English,  "The  Home  and  the 
World,"^  aims  at  the  bringing  together  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  two  sexes  and  the  enlargement  of 
their  common  life  in  the  world.  The  principal 
characters  are  an  East  Indian  landed  proprietor; 
his  wife,  the  beautiful  Bimala,  and  an  agitator 
in  the  cause  of  Swadeshi  (the  Nationalist  Move- 
ment in  India).  The  wife  emerges  from  the 
age-long  seclusion  of  the  East  Indian  household 
to  take  up  the  work  of  the  political  agitator.  Be- 
set by  vanity,  hampered  by  inexperience,  she  di- 
vides her  life  from  that  of  her  husband  and 
brings  sorrow  and  disillusionment  upon  her 
head.  Tagore  sees  the  destinies  of  man  and 
woman  as  inseparable  one  from  the  other.  The 
style  has  the  charm  of  simplicity  and  the  story 
holds  the  reader  from  beginning  to  end. 

Mr,  Arthur  Symons'  "Studies  in  the  Elizabethan 
Drama"'  cover  a  period  of  over  two  decades  of 
his  critical  achievement.  They  are  distinguished 
by  a  style  unsurpassed   in  current  English  prose. 

^The  Novels  of  Leonard  Merrick.  Uniform  edition 
with    prefaces.      E.    P.    Dutton. 

"^A  Romance  of  Two  Centuries.  By  Dr.  Kenneth  Syl- 
van   Guthrie.      Platonist   Press.      365   pp. 

*The  Home  and  the  World.  By  Sir  Rabindranath 
Tagore.      Macmillan.      293   pp. 

^Studies  in  Eiizabethian  Draima.  By  Arthur  Symons. 
E.    P.    Dutton.      261    pp. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 

[TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS  AND  READERS:  This  November  number  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews  makes  its  appearance  fully  half  a  ?nonth  late  by  reason  of  a  printers' 
strike  in  Neiv  York  City.  Such  delay  does  not ,  however,  imply  staleness  in  the  treatment 
of  current  topics,  or  in  the  program  of  contributed  articles;  for  the  entire  number  from 
first  page  to  last  is  ivritten  or  edited  as  of  the  moment  of  going  to  press,  which  is  at  the 
beginning   of  the  second  zveek   of  November. 

There  ivill  be  no  difficulty  in  issuing  future  numbers,  and  lost  time  will  be  regained 
by  tnaking  the  intervals  a  little  less  than  a  month.  Thus  the  December  number  will  be 
issued  early  next  month,  and  the  January  number  will  appear  between  Christmas  and  New 
Year's  Day. 

Our  readers,  like  those  of  many  other  periodicals,  have  been  considerate  and  patient ; 
and  advertising  patrons  have  well  understood  that  the  publishers  were  not  seeking  selfish 
advantage  in  icithstanding  strike  demands,  but  luere  firmly  supporting  sound  principles  of 
justice,  and  ?nethods  of  order  and  reasonableness,  in  the  settlement  of  differences  between 
employers  and  wage  earners. 

It  is  not  our  custom  to  make  editorial  allusion  to  our  oivn  affairs;  but  this  brief  zvord 
of  explanation  is  due  to  our  readers  because  our  delay  of  several  weeks  is  also  their  affair. 
We  are  soon  to  enter  upon  the  thirtieth  year  of  this  periodical,  with  unbroken  continuity 
of  editorship  and  management.  Through  this  period  the  Review  has  tried  to  uphold  the 
principles  of  American  freedom,  and  to  interpret  current  movements  as  related  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  country  and  the  world.  If  our  point  of  view  was  optimistic  thirty  years  ago,  it 
is  even  more  so  to-day. 

Ahead  of  us  lies  a  year  of  political  activity  and  industrial  and  social  fer/nenf;  but  it 
will  also  be  a  year  of  great  opportunity  for  those  who  are  minded  to  help  keep  the  country 
sound  and  sane.  This  Review  hopes  to  be  able  to  promote  the  ivise  objects  of  all  those  who 
are  working  for  the  nation  s  integrity  and  for  its  further  upbuilding . — The  Editor.] 


The  6reafesf 

Posf.  ^zt 

^Industrial  Crisis 


As  the  present  month  of  No- 
vember opened,  with  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  Armistice 
close  at  hand,  the  convulsive  disturbances 
that  had  been  affecting  the  social  and 
economic  life  of  Europe — in  the  endeavor 
to  turn  from  four  years  of  war  struggle  to 
a  normal  balance  of  peacetime  conditions — i 
had,  like  some  great  tidal  wave,  swept 
across  seas  to  break  upon  our  American 
shores.  What  seemed  the  climax  of  indus- 
trial disturbance  in  Great  Britain  had  been 
reached  just  a  month  earlier.  On  October 
3  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  London 
summed  up  the  situation  in  the  great  British 
railroad  strike  then  pending,  as  follows: 

After  seven  days  the  railroad  strike  situation 
to-night  became  the  gravest  in  the  history  of  any 
labor  crisis  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  present 
generation.     All    efforts   of   the   Transport  Work- 


ers' Federation  to  find  a  bridge  to  enable  a  re- 
newal of  negotiations  between  the  government  and 
the  National  Union  of  Railwaymen  failed. 

The  government's  proposal  for  a  seven  days' 
truce  for  the  rail  men  to  return  to  work  and  per- 
mit resumption  of  negotiations  on  the  disputed 
points,  coupled  with  the  offer  by  the  government 
to  resort  to  arbitration  in  the  event  of  failure  to 
reach  an  agreement,  has  been  rejected  by  the  rail- 
waymen's  union,  and  the  whole  possibility  of 
mediation  for  the  moment  has  collapsed. 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  announced  that  at  a 
meeting  of  trade  union  delegates,  following  the 
conference  with  Premier  Lloyd  George,  it  was 
decided  to  convene  in  London  on  Tuesday  a  con- 
gress of  all  the  trade  unions  in  the  United  King- 
dom, to   discuss  the   situation. 

The  Premier  in  the  course  of  a  conference  to- 
day made  an  impassioned  appeal  to  the  railway 
men  to  accept  the  offer  of  arbitration,  and  it  is 
reported  that  some  delegates  of  the  transport 
workers  were  in  favor  of  accepting  the  offer. 

Robert  Williams,  general  secretary  of  the 
Transport  Workers'  Union,   in  a  statement  to  the 
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press  to-night  referred  to  the  breakdown  in  nego- 
tiations to-day  as  "lamentable"  and  announced 
that  the  congress  of  trade  unions  had  been  con- 
vened for  Tuesday  to  "engage  in  any  form  of 
moral  and  sympathetic  support  of  the  railway  men 
in  the  struggle  they  are  waging  for  trades  union- 
ism. 

The  view  taken  in  government  circles  to-night 
is  that  the  position  is  extremely  grave,  and  all 
necessar\'  steps  are  being  taken  by  the  govern- 
ment to  meet  the  new  situation. 

„  .,. .  On  October  5  a  dispatch  from 

Br/fish  Til  ■  \,     \.  1 

San//y  London  began  with  the  remark: 
nump  an  ^j^^^  "optimism  was  the  note  on 
which  the  eighth  day  of  the  British  railway 
strike  came  to  a  close."  On  October  6  the 
cable  brought  the  following  cheerful  an- 
nouncement : 

With  dramatic  suddenness  in  the  quiet  of  the 
London  Sunday  afternoon,  it  was  announced  to  a 
knot  of  people  waiting  in  Downing  Street  that  the 
great  railway  strike  which  appeared  to  have 
brought  the  country  almost  to  the  brink  of  revo- 
lution was  settled,  and  that  the  strikers  would 
resume  work  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Labor  controversies  in  England  are  by  no 
means  ended  as  yet,  and  we  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  see  in  the  near  future  a  general  elec- 
tion in  which  industrial  issues  will  be  domi- 
nant and  in  which  the  Labor  party,  which  is 
controlled  by  trade-unionism,  w^ill  endeavor 
to  elect  a  majority  (jf  members  of  Parliament, 


and  govern  the  country  with  a  labor  leader 
for  Prime  Minister.  But  the  election  of 
members  of  Parliament  friendly  to  the  point 
of  view  of  labor  leaders  is  a  strictly  consti- 
tutional mode  of  proceeding ;  and  the  adop- 
tion by  Parliament  of  such  proposals  as  the 
nationalization  of  railroads  or  the  operation 
of  coal  mines  as  Government  property,  while 
involving  great  actual  changes,  would  not  be 
revolutionary  in  the  method  of  change. 


England's 

Railway 

Strike 


MR.    LLOYD  GKORGi:,  THK   LlTTLK   WIZARD 

Uncle  Samuel:  "Say,  John,  can't  you  lend  Lloyd 
George  to  me  for  a  week  or  so  to  settle  ui»  my  strike 
situation?" 

(From    the    Star,    Montreal,    Canada) 


British  railroads  were  still  un- 
der Government  control  and 
operation  in  continuance  of  the 
war-time  policy,  and  the  strike  of  late  Sep- 
tember and  early  October  was  directly 
against  the  Government.  Many  people  in 
England  thought  it  was  the  beginning  of 
civil  war.  It  looked  for  a  few  days  as  if 
the  coal  miners,  ''transport"  workers,  and 
various  other  bodies  of  organized  labor 
would  strike  in  conjunction  with  the  rail- 
way men.  It  v/as  also  feared  that  policemen 
in  general  would  be  found  on  the  side  of  the 
strikers.  "Civil  guards"  were  called  into 
being  by  the  Government,  and  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  citizens  undertook  to  make  the 
strike  a  failure  by  helping  to  bring  food  into 
London  on  motor  trucks,  to  move  passengers 
in  omnibuses  and  automobiles,  and  to  oper- 
ate railroad  trains  at  least  to  a  limited  extept. 
Even  the  King  and  Queen  could  not  secure 
railroad  services,  and  motored  500  miles 
from  their  summer  home  (Balmoral  in  Scot- 
land) to  London.  Trade-unionism  is  much 
stronger  relatively  in  England  than  in  the 
L'nited  States;  but  the  attempt  of  the  rail- 
way workers,  supported  by  other  unions,  to 
enforce  particular  technical  demands  by 
sheer  attack  upon  the  vital  processes  of  the 
country  itself  was  doomed  to  failure. 

„  .       However  much  or  little  of  ar- 

neason  ana  •    i        i 

Humanity  of  rogance  there  might  have  been 
on  the  part  of  the  British  labor 
leaders — and  it  must  be  admitted  that  their 
ir.anner  and  tone  are  usually  far  better  than 
those  of  American  labor  leaders — there  was 
very  little  of  the  autocratic  or  of  the  high 
note  of  authority  in  the  attitude  assumed  by 
tlie  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  He 
and  his  right-hand  man,  Mr.  Bonar  La\\ , 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  together 
with  those  two  masterful  and  remarkable 
brothers  now  foremost  in  the  Government's 
dealings  with  transportation  and  industry, 
Sir  Auckland  Geddes  and  Sir  Eric  Geddes, 
have  not  bothered   much  about  their  official 
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dip^nity,  and  have  dealt  man  to  man  u  ith 
labor  on  equal  and  democratic  terms.  Sir 
I>ic,  who  held  different  administrative  posts 
during  the  war  and  u  ho  \\  as  a  practical  rail- 
road manaj2;er  pre\  ious  to  19 14,  is  now  Min- 
ister of  Transportation  and  head  of  the  (lov- 
ernment  operation  of  railroads.  Sir  Auck- 
land Geddes — a  great  scientist  and  medical 
authorit}' — enlisted  and  equipped  armies  in 
the  war  period,  and  is  now  head  of  the  min- 
istry that  is  dealing  with  the  post-war 
problems  of  national  economic  life.  This 
quartet  of  strong  and  able  men  met  the  labor 
leaders  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation.  They  did 
tlieir  best  to  avert  the  strike,  and  the  crisis 
was  ended  not  b}-  assertion  of  the  majesty 
and  power  of  Government  as  against  the  ten- 
acity and  strength  of  trade-unionism,  but  by 
a  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  great  pub- 
lic that  it  could  and  would  support  its  rights 
— those  ordinary  rights  of  society  and  of  in- 
dividuals. 

The     controversy     was     chiefly 

Terms  of  i         ^  i  a  j 

SeWemeni  about  wage  scales.  Announced 
schedules  would  have  reduced 
tb.e  pay  in  the  near  future  of  certain  classes 
of  railway  workers.  The  strike  was  settled 
tlirough  the  good  offices  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Transport  Workers'  Union,  who 
brought  about  a  friendly  conference  at  the 
Prime  Minister's  house  in  Downing  Street 
between  Mr.  Llo3d  George  and  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  on  the  one  hand,  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Thomas  and  other  leaders  of  the  railway 
men  on  the  other  hand.  This  Sunday 
meeting  was  courteous  and  open-minded  on 
both  sides.  The  group  got  up  an  informal 
lunch  at  midday  and  stayed  together ;  and 
every  point  in  dispute  was  met  and  com- 
promised. It  was  agreed  that  the  workers 
should  resume  their  places  immediately. 
Negotiations  would  then  be  re-opened,  to 
be  completed  before  January  i.  Wages 
were  to  ba  stabilized  at  present  level  for 
another  full  year  (until  October  i,  1920). 
No  adult  railroad  man  in  Great  Britain 
should  receive  less  than  a  minimum  wage 
of  51  shillings  (nearly  thirteen  dollars)  per 
week  as  long  as  the  cost  of  living  rerriained 
1 10  per  cent,  above  the  average  at  tKe  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  It  was  further  agreed 
that  there  should  be  no  victims,  and  that 
returning  workers  would  work  harmoniously 
with  those  who  had  remained  at  their  posts, 
and  vice  versa.  Finallv,  it  was  agreed  that 
arrears  of  wages  would  be  paid  on  return 
to  work. 


MR.  J.   H.   THOMAS,   HEAD  OF   ENGLISH 

*  RAILWAY    WORKERS 

(Mr.  Thomas  has  been  regarded  for  several  years 
past  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  trustworthy  of 
the  group  of  British  labor  leaders  who  are  also  promi- 
nent Labor  members  of  Parliament.  The  success  of 
the  Labor  party  in  the  Ensilish  municipal  elections 
on  November  i  encourages  the  Labor  partv  to  plan 
for    success    at    the    polls'  as    a    substitute    for    strikes) 

sod.i  Faciors    The  Strikers  felt  that  :\Ir.  J.  H. 
in  /he  Thomas,    their   leader,   had    ac- 

complished a  great  deal  for 
them,  but  he  refused  to  claim  a  victory  and 
attributed  the  "honorable  settlement"  to  the 
"great  and  worthy  part  played  by  the 
Premier."  The  British  press  commented 
upon  the  good  temper  of  the  public  in  facing 
the  terrible  loss  and  incon\enience  of  a  rail- 
road strike,  and  regarded  the  settlement  as 
a  victory  gained  by  the  people  at  large  and 
not  b}-  the  extremists  on  either  side  of  the 
controversy.  Such  a  strike  is  a  bad  business 
and  ought  not  to  be  tolerated;  but  in  Eng- 
land at  least  the  best  way  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  future  strikes  against  the  public  comfort 
and  con\enience  is  to  have  a  demonstration 
that  the  public  can  and  will  meet  the  emer- 
gency and  defeat  the  hold-up.  The  fi\  e-year 
war  period  had  greatly  increased  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  ordinary  young  Englishman. 
Lords  and  Dukes  were  ready  to  drive  motor 
trucks  or  handle  baggage.  If  half  a  million 
railway  workers  had  refused  to  operate 
trains,  there  would  soon  have  been  three 
times   as   many   young   men   equal   to   taking 
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their    places    and    probably    half    a    million 
young  women. 


Process  of 

British 
Reiortn 


Industrial  society  in  England 
is  not  to  be  overthrown  by  the 
menace  of  any  organized  group 
or  element  —  aristocratic  or  otherwise  — 
that  chooses  to  adopt  the  highwayman's 
methods.  For  several  generations  England 
has  been  steadily  reducing  the  advantages  of 
the  so-called  "privileged  classes."  Political 
enfranchisement  has  been  extended  until  now 
it  is  universal  as  regards  men,  and  it  includes 
women  also.  The  burden  of  taxation  has 
been  shifted  from  the  poor  to  the  rich.  Land 
monopoly  is  virtually  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
controlling  power  of  hereditary  peers  in  the 
House  of  Lords  has  been  ended.  If  "cheap 
labor"  was  once  regarded  as  necessary  to  Brit- 
ain's commercial  preeminence,  the  rights  of 
men  and  women  are  now  understood  and  safe- 
guarded. Industrial  capital  no  longer  grinds 
down  the  working  masses.  Short  hours  pre- 
vail, and  wages  are  high.  A  new  system  of 
education  has  been  adopted,  that  will  give 
the  poorest  boy  and  girl  almost  as  good  a 
chance  in  England  as  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  so-called  "upper  classes." 

There    are    specific    inequalities 

"po/^f/cs'"  ^^^  ^^  ^^  remedied  by  acts  of 
Parliament  or  by  general  agree- 
ment, but  sound  inethods  of  progress  have 
been  vindicated  in  England  and  they  will 
surely  be  sustained.  It  may  be  that  a  Brit- 
ish Parliament  in  the  near  future  will  de- 
cide that  the  coal  supply  is  so  fundamental 
to  all  British  enterprise,  and  so  essentially 
a  national  rather  than  a  private  or  indi- 
vidual resource,  that  it  must  be  taken  over 
by  purchase  and  operated  under  public  con- 
trol. If  this  should  be  done,  it  would  be 
no  violent  or  revolutionary  proceeding,  but 
a  policy  that  could  be  justified  easily 
enough  in  theory  if  only  it  could  be  made 
to  work  well  in  practice.  The  strength  of 
the  Labor  party  in  the  English  municipal 
elections  early  this  month  points  to  a  possible 
Labor  Parliament  within  a  year  or  two. 

Coal  As    we    have    remarked    more 

Mining  ^i  •         ^v  i 

and  Human       than    once    m    these    pages,    the 
Uplift  traditional     lot     of     miners    in 

Central  Europe,  In  Great  Britain,  and  In  the 
United  States  has  been  one  of  hardship  and 
self-sacrifice.  Modern  industrial  history,  as 
related  particularly  to  the  mining  of  coal, 
surely  enlists  on  the  side  of  the  workers  the 


sympathies  of  the  lover  of  his  fellow-men. 
The  general  movement  for  human  better- 
ment has  also  reached  the  miners,  and  it  is 
not  due  to  any  one  factor.  Labor  organiza- 
tion has  played  some  part,  political  democ- 
racy an  even  greater  part,  the  spirit  of  edu- 
cation and  opportunity  still  greater ;  and  the 
creation  of  abundance  through  invention, 
through  the  use  of  machinery,  through 
railroads,  through  capitalistic  develop- 
ment, has  played  the  greatest  part  of  all. 
Shorter  hours,  better  standards  of  living,  a 
wider  diffusion  of  the  comforts  and  satis- 
factions of  life,  a  diminution  of  the  evils  of 
poverty,  overwork,  infectious  Illness  and  so 
on — these  things  have  come  as  permanent 
acquisitions  of  our  civilization.  Wherever 
organized  labor  has  taken  an  intelligent  view 
of  these  matters,  it  has  undoubtedly  helped 
very  much  to  secure  better  treatment  of 
women  workers,  abolition  of  child  labor, 
safety  appliances  In  railroads,  mines,  and 
shops.  Improved  sanitary  conditions,  suitable 
hours  of  work,  and  proper  standards  of  pay. 
These  better  conditions  of  life,  when  attained 
b}^  workers  in  more  highly  skilled  crafts  and 
trades,  are  quite  sure  to  extend  to  other 
trades,  such  as  mining,  until  there  is  at  least 
an  approximation  everywhere  towards  such 
standards  as  are  reasonable  in  view  of  all  the 
facts. 

"Unions"  We  are  not  likely  in  our  gen- 
fhe Trend  eratlon  to  see  the  time  when 
of  Progress  these  Conditions  can  be  re- 
garded as  ideal  In  any  industry  or  trade. 
Human  desires  grow  by  what  they  feed  upon, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  discontent  is  essen- 
tial to  wholesome  progress.  Furthermore, 
there  w^ill  be  particular  troubles  in  some 
kinds  of  work,  far  more  serious  than  those 
complained  of  by  workers  in  other  callings. 
When  men  are  engaged  permanently  In  kinds 
of  work  that  are  thoroughly  distinctive — 
such,  for  example,  as  the  mining  of  coal — it 
is  likely  that  they  will  continue  to  find  It 
beneficial  to  be  associated  together  in  organ- 
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izations  based  upon  the  fact  of  their  rcndcr- 
[iv^  the  same  kind  of  industrial  service.  It 
does  not  follow  that  if  tiiey  were  not  asso- 
ciated in  a  particular  way,  as  in  the  existing 
international  miners'  union,  their  grievances 
would  remain  without  redress.  The  law  of 
supply  and  demand  in  the  labor  market 
would  still  operate,  and  if  the  miners'  lot 
were  too  hard  the  sons  of  miners  would  go 
off  into  other  callings,  as  would  most  of  the 
younger  miners  thcmsei\es. 

How  The    general    consciousness    of 

Sentiment  the  countr\  is  aroused  as  to  the 
Regulates  needs  of  decent  housing,  proper 
schooling  and  suitable  conditions  for  all  citi- 
zens. The  workers  have  in  their  hands  the 
secret  ballot,  with  an  honest  count,  and  they 
can  use  it  to  their  own  ad  antage  in  local 
as  well  as  in  general  elections.  There  is 
dominant  throughout  the  United  States — 
not  wnthin  labor  circles  alone,  but  within  all 
circles — an  irresistible  sentiment  that  cries 
out  against  needless  extremes  of  wealth  and 
poverty,  and  that  demands  a  reasonable 
share  in  the  good  things  of  life  for  all  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  contribute  by  honest  labor 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Arrogance       There  was  a  time  when  in  this 
of  Capital       countrv    it    was    not    easy    for 

—  as  it  Was  i  •  '  ^         ,  ^    .  , 

workmg  men  to  obtam  a  hear- 
ing for  their  real  or  fancied  grievances.  It 
is  a  long  stor\-,  not  to  be  recounted  in  these 
passing  editorial  comments.  The  railroad 
companies  a  generation  ago  were  opposed  to 
any  form  of  organization  among  their  men. 
The  heads  of  the  railroads  quite  generally 
were  unwilling  to  recognize  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  principle  of  arbitration  in  labor 
disputes.  In  those  days  the  workers,  in 
their  groups  or  brotherhoods  or  unions, 
would  not  have  dreamed  of  advancing  in 
their  demands  beyond  the  securing  of  a  right 
'to  state  their  grievances,  a  right  to  perlod- 
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O  Moffeft  Studio 
SENATOR   ALBERT   B.    CUMMINS,   OF   IOWA 

(Senator  Cummins  champions  a  plan  for  arbitration 
of  railroad  disputes  to  prevent  danger  of  future 
strikes) 

ical  negotiation,  and  a  right  to  arbitrate. 
Arrogance  was  almost  w^holly  on  the  side 
of  employing  capital.  A  great  change  has 
come  about,  and  the  employers  as  a  rule 
prefer  high-priced  to  cheap  labor  and  desire 
to  see  their  employees  comfortable  and 
happy.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  general  dis- 
position on.  the  part  of  employers  to  oppose 
"collective  bargaining"  in  some  form  or  an- 
other, while  the  principle  of  arbitration  is 
almost  universally  recognized  on  the  part  of 
employers.  Public  opinion  has  laid  its  heav)- 
hand  upon  railroad  managers  and  the  heads 
of  corporations,  and  ii  such  industrial 
"barons"  or  "magnates"  were  once  arrogant 
towards  the  public,  and  unfeeling  and  irre- 
sponsible towards  their  employees,  such  is  no 
longer  the  case. 

Should  Railroad  ^he  Cummins  Railroad  Bill    as 
strikes  Be     introduced   in   the   Senate  a  few 

Abolished?  i  ^  l  •   u 

weeks  ago — to  which  we  are  re- 
ferring in  a  subsequent  paragraph  as  regards 
its  general  provisions — calls  among  other 
things  for  arbitration  of  disputes,  to  the  end 
that  neither  managers  nor  employed  men 
shall  be  guilty  of  harming  the  public  by  ty- 
ing up  the  wheels  of  traffic.  This  is  no 
novel  idea.  The  editor  of  this  Review  ad- 
vocated it  strongly  more  than  thirty  years 
ago  without  a  hint  of  dissent  from  the  leaders 
of  the  railway  brotherhoods.  The  men  who 
rose  in  indignant  protest  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  ago  against  the  suggestion  of  compul- 
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sor\-  arbitration  were  the  presidents  of  rail- 
road companies,  with  a  vocal  backing  of  rail- 
road and  corporation  lawyers.  As  for  the 
predecessors  of  the  present  heads  of  the  rail- 
V  ay  unions  or  "brotherhoods,"  the  idea  of 
compulsory  arbitration  seemed  to  savor  of  tlie 
millennium — a  thing  too  good  to  be  hoped  for 
in  a  country  so  dominated  as  they  felt  that 
ours  then  was  by  capitalistic  arrogance.  Wj 
had  numerous  and  bitter  railroad  strikes  in 
those  days,  in  which  the  strikers  as  a  rule  had 
genuine  grievances,  and  had  no  means  of  ob- 
taining redress  except  through  the  strike 
method,  deplorable  as  it  was.  Such  strikes, 
years  ago,  were  not  against  the  general  pub- 
lic, but  against  a  particular  railroad  company. 
Competing  roads  took  care  of  the  public,  and 
the  strike  controversy  was  one  chiefly  be- 
tween contending  private  interests.  A  fair 
hearing  and  a  chance  for  arbitration  was  the 
most  that  the  brakemen  or  firemen  or  locomo- 
tive engineers  were  asking  for  in  those  days, 
some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  Thought- 
ful students  of  the  situation  believed  that  the 
railroad  companies,  as  a  condition  of  their 
enjoying  public  franchises,  ought  to  be  com- 
pelled by  law  to  accept  the  principles  of  col- 
lective bargaining  and  of  arbitration.  No 
human  being  supposed  that  the  men  them- 
selves would  ever  repudiate  the  principle  of 
arbitration ! 


The  Wew  Arrogance,  however  intrenched  it 
Sp'nii  of  may  be  in  the  security  of  demon- 
strated power,  is  always  a  blind 
and  stupid  thing,  that  overreaches  itself. 
With  the  turn  of  the  century  we  came  into 
a  new  order  of  things.  Corporation  power 
had  been  riding  for  a  fall.  It  was  the  great 
function  of  President  Roosevelt  to  curb  the 
corporations:  to  limit  the  undue  tendency  to 
form  unregulated  trusts  and  monopolies;  to 
destroy  the  system  of  railroad  rebates:  to 
bring  those  who  controlled  finance  and  in- 
dustrial power  to  a  recognition  of  the  full 
authority  of  the  laws  of  the  land.  Early  in 
his  Presidency  he  met  the  fundamental  issues 
in  the  ereat  anthracite  coal  strike,  and  later 
he  dealt  with  monopoly  power  in  other  prac- 
tical forms.  But  he  could  also  rebuke  arro- 
gance in  labor  leadership,  as  we  are  showing 
(see  page  485)  elsewhere  in  this  magazine.  If 
capital  was  once  arrogant  and  lawless,  there 
is  little  reason  to  attack  it  on  those  grounds 
at  the  present  moment.  The  owners  of 
steam  railroad  property  are  now  suffering 
blighting  losses,  and  are  witnessing  some- 
thing closelv  akin  to  the  confiscation  of  their 


honest  investment.  The  owners  of  electric 
street  railroads,  and  other  local  public  utili- 
ties, who  were  once  regarded  as  greedy  ex- 
ploiters and  monopolists,  are  facing  bank- 
ruptcy from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other  because  they  are  not  allowed  to  charge 
enough  for  their  ser\ices  to  meet  their  en- 
hanced costs.  Elsewhere  in  great  industries 
we  find  a  spirit  of  reasonableness, — a  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  wage-earning  men, 
\'  omen  and  children.  All  this  is  in  happy 
contrast  with  the  prp\  ailing  attitude  of  cor- 
poration managers  a  quarter  of  a  centur>'  ago. 

Wealth  ^^  ^^^^  popularly  believed  three 
Recognizes  decades  ago  that  the  Morgans, 
ResponsitiiifY  ^^^  Rockefellers,  the  Vanderbilts. 
the  Carnegies,  the  Hills  (these  names  being 
used  as  typifying  the  class  of  great  capital- 
ists and  employers,  rather  than  as  singling 
out  particular  individuals)  .were  unapproach- 
able and  not  like  other  men.  but  grasping 
and  without  human  sympathy.  As  individ- 
uals, certainly,  they  were  generous  on  a  vast 
scale  and  broadly  public-spirited.  As  indus- 
trial leaders,  speaking  of  them  as  a  class,  they 
belonged  to  a  school  that  has  been  super- 
seded. Their  successors  are  men  of  the 
twentieth-century  spirit  in  their  attitude  to- 
wards industrial  democracy.  They  conceive  ot 
capital  as  a  collective  force,  and  of  their  own 
function  as  a  representative  one.  They  are  not 
arrogant :  they  do  not  bluster ;  and  they  real- 
ize that  the  period  is  past  for  the  domination 
of  industry  by  a  group  of  individuals  possess- 
ing great  wealth  and  living  ostentatiously. 
Capital  is  essential  to  production,  and  we 
cannot  have  too  much  of  it  for  the  present 
needs  of  a  disturbed  and  war-impoverished 
world.  It  has  become  democratic,  being  dif- 
fused in  the  hands  of  millions  of  small  inves- 
tors. Labor  is  also  vital,  and  its  efficiency'" 
should  be  encouraged  in  every  possible  way. 

Funciion  of  ^^^^^  important  than  either  capi- 
"Brains"  in  tal  or  labor,  however,  to  the 
"$"7  highest  forms  of  industrial  prog- 
ress is  what  we  may  call  "brains" — the  fac- 
tor of  Tiiind.  The  inventive  brain  of  an  Edi- 
son or  a  Westinghouse  has  been  worth  more 
to  the  economic  welfare  of  the  country  than 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  liquid  capi- 
tal, or  the  labor  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
ordinary  workmen.  The  brains  of  the  in- 
\pntor,  and  the  brains  of  the  man  who  can 
apply  new  methods — who  can  organize,  di- 
rect and  manage  —  are  to  be  encouraged 
above  all  else.     This  requires  freedom  of  op- 
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portunit}-,  and  a  constant  lesseninji  of  artifi- 
cial distinctions  between  social  or  industrial 
jj;roups  and  classes.  With  the  schools  turn- 
ing to  the  teaching  that  prepares  for  prac- 
tical life,  we  shall  have  new  leaders  coming 
to  the  front  all  the  time,  by  reason  of  per- 
sonal fitness.  Leadership  is  relatively  more 
valuable  than  either  labor  or  capital. 

..   f        A  We  have  come  into  an  aee  of  ma- 

Machincs  and      ,  .  ,     ,  i  i         i 

fhe  Modern  chmery,  and  the  modern  boy  has  a 
^°^  right  to  demand  that  he  be  taught 
all  that  he  can  learn  about  steam  engines, 
gas  engines,  water  power,  electricity  and  the 
various  applications  of  power-driven  machin- 
ery to  the  production  of  articles  of  commerce 
— whether  in  agriculture,  in  mining,  in 
transportation,  in  metal-working,  in  textiles, 
or  in  any  other  direction.  Photography  and 
mechanical  drawing  are  of  bailie  importance 
in  many  arts  and  industries,  and  should  be 
taught  in  all  the  schools.  The  practice  of 
trade  unionism  In  restricting  the  number  of 
apprentices  who  ma.y  learn  a  given  craft,  be- 
longs to  the  Dark  Ages  and  Is  an  affront  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 

Iecenf4ff//ude  J^e  pendulum  swings  violently, 
of  Labor  from  one  extreme  to  the  other 
Uiders  before  a  new  equilibrium  is  es- 
tablished ;  and  to  the  philosophical  mind  It  Is 
not  strange  that  the  momentum  acquired  by 
the  labor  elements  in  their  once  creditable  ef- 
forts to  secure  recognition  and  better  condi- 
tions should  have  led  them  to  success  beyond 
their  earlier  hopes,  with  the  temptations  that 
victor}'  and  power  so  often  engender.  This 
idea  was  expressed,  at  the  moment  of   this 


•iF    THEY    GET    TOGETHER    IT'S    OUR    FIX 
(.From  the   Times.   New  York) 


writing,  by  an  office  associate  in  whose  pres- 
ence these  comments  were  being  dictated. 
iJis  remarks  were  in  the  following  terms: 
"We  are  fighting  against  the  abuse  of  pcfvver 
to-day  by  organized  labor,  even  as  we  fought 
against  the  abuse  of  power  b\'  organized  capi- 
tal some  years  ago.  Labor  to-day  Is  copying 
from  capital's  book;  but  It  is  an  old  book, 
and  capital  has  turned  over  the  page  and 
gone  on  with  the  next  lesson.  Labor  is  us- 
ing to-day  the  same  relentless  and  ruthless 
methods  for  personal  advantage  of  its  lead- 
ers that  capitalistic  leaders  used  for  the  same 
purpose  ten  years  ago.  Organized  labor  lags 
one  step  behind  In  the  march  of  progress,  and 
it  Is  now  studying  the  lesson  that  it  cost  capi- 
tal money  and  blood  to  learn.  Win,  lose, 
or  draw,  the  leaders  are  the  last  to  suffer; 
and,  just  as  capital  is  to-day  suffering  from 
the  sins  of  a  few,  so  will  labor  to-morrow 
suffer  as  a  whole,  while  the  leaders  go  un- 
scathed." 

SfWfccs  aga/nsf  f^""'^^^  and  lockouts  are  not  to 
fhe  Public  Are  be   regarded    as    permanent    re- 
sorts.       1  hey  were   never  pleas- 
ant or  desirable;  but  within  limits  they  have 
at  times  been   used    with    salutary    results. 
^Mien  the  strike  gets  beyond  limits.  It  is  no 
longer  chiefly  a  matter  between  two  contend- 
ing private   Interests.      It  becomes  predomi- 
nantly a  matter  of  public  concern.     When  a 
strike     takes    on     national    dimensions     and 
threatens  to  paralyze  all  Industry,  hazarding 
the  very  lives  of  thousands  by  stopping  the 
food  supply  of  cities  (as  in  the  recent  English 
railway  strike),  It  Is  not  to  be  tolerated,  and 
It  Is  to  be  put  down  by  the  solid  opposition 
of  society.     The  small  and  local  rall- 
1     road  strike  of  a  generation  ago  was 
bad  enough,  but  it  did  not  paralyze 
the  business  of  any  considerable   re- 
gion— much  less  of  the  whole  coun- 
try.    To-day,   the  numerous  railway 
unions    have     learned     to     act    con- 
certedly  and  to  act  on  the  national 
plane.     A   railway  strike  means  the 
stoppage  of  the  whole  movement  of 
steam  traffic.     Such  a  strike  Is  not  to 
be    tolerated,     and     is    without    the 
faintest   semblance   of    excuse    If   the 
Government     will     but     provide     a 
method  of  arbitration  which  the  rail- 
way managers  on  their  part  agree  to 
accept.     The  Senate  railway  bill  is  on 
solid    ground    in    prohibiting    strikes 
j,„„  and   providing  for  arbitration.     This 

boon  is  demanded  by  society. 
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ri.  r  ,  ^  l^e  railroad  problems,  and  more 
Bituminoui  espcciail}'  the  strike  in  the  iron 
Coii  stnkt  ^^^^  ^j.^^1  industry,  were  occupy- 
ing much  attention  until  they  were  suddenly 
tiirown  into  the  background  by  the  actual 
launching  of  a  strike  of  the  miners  in  the 
soft  or  bituminous  coal  fields.  This  strike 
began  with  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of 
November,  and  took  out  some  400,000 
miners  in  almost  twenty-five  States,  extend- 
ing from  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia  and 
^laryland  in  the  East,  through  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  and  Oklahoma  to  Montana,  Wyom- 
ing and  Washington  not  to  mention  Texas, 
Arkansas  and  se\  eral  other  states.  The  strike 
was  called  by  Mr.  John  L.  Lewis,  acting 
President  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  on  the  vote  of  a  convention  held  as 
recently  as  October  23,  the  question  of  a 
strike  not  being  referred  back  to  the  men 
themselves.  The  demand  of  Mr.  Lewis  and 
his  fellow  leaders  was  for  a  sixty  per  cent, 
increase  in  wages,  with  work  to  be  limited  to 
five  days  a  week  and  six  hours  a  day.  The 
associated  mine  operators  were  not  willing 
to  concede  the  demands,  and  Mr.  Lewis  was 
peremptory  rather  than  conciliatory.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Hon.  W.  B.  Wilson 
(who  was  himself  formerly  a  practical  coal 
miner  and  an  official  of  this  very  miners' 
union),  called  the  operators  and  the  strike 
leaders  to  Washington  and  endeavored  to 
a\  ert  the  strike ;  but  without  success. 

A  Plainly      Secretary  Wilson   attributed   the 
Unlawful      blame  for  this  failure  to  the  labor 

Action  11  ,  ^         ,  . 

leaders,  and  not  to  the  mine  op- 
erators. Under  any  circumstances,  a  strike 
in  early  No\ember  in  the  fields  producing 
most  of  the  country's  coal  would  be  a  very 
serious  calamity.  In  the  present  case  it  was 
the  more  gravely  offensive  because  coal  pro- 
duction was  still  under  the  Government  war- 
time control  b\-  virtue  of  the  Lever  act;  and 
the  strike  was  in  the  plainest  violation  of  th's 
federal  law  and  was,  by  terms  of  that  statute, 
a  criminal  conspiracy.  Until  peace  is  de- 
clared and  the  Lever  act  expires  by  limita- 
tion, it  is  against  the  law  for  men  to  unite 
in  interfering  with  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  food  or  of  fuel  President  Wil- 
son, from  his  sick  chamber  in  the  White 
House  on  October  24  sent  a  message  of  ap- 
jieal  to  the  miners  and  operators  to  reach  an 
aereement.  He  asked  them  for  the  sake  of 
the  welfare  of  the  countr\-,  to  continue  the 
operation  of  the  coal  mines  and  to  arbitrate. 


,  On  the  25th  the  President  issued 

Lewis  versus  i  i  •  i      i       • 

President  a  public  Statement  declaring  that 
the  proposed  strike  would  be  "not 
only  unjustifiable,  but  it  is  unlawful."  He 
warned  the  miners'  union  that  the  "law 
would  be  enforced  and  means  found  to  pro- 
tect the  national  interest  in  any  emergency 
that  might  arise."  He  declared  his  readi- 
ness to  appoint  at  once  a  tribunal  to  protect 
the  just  rights  of  both  the  private  interests 
concerned,  as  well  as  those  of  the  general 
public.  Acting  President  J.  L.  Lewis  of  the 
mine  workers  took  the  astonishing  course  of 
declaring  that  President  Wilson's  attitude 
\A  as  "the  climax  of  a  long  series  of  attempt- 
ed usurpations  of  e\ecuti\e  power."  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  both  Houses  of  Congress  had 
immediately  adopted  emphatic  resolutions 
supporting  the  President  and  endorsing  his 
stand,  thus  re-enacting,  so  to  speak,  the  Lever 
food  and  fuel  statutes.  Mr.  Lewis,  on  his 
part,  declared  that  "the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  Cabinet  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  ally  themselves  with  sinister  finan- 
cial interests,  which  seek  to  deny  justice  to 
labor  ahd  precipitate  our  country  into  indus- 
trial turmoil."  He  then  attempted  an  argu- 
ment in  the  field  of  constitutional  law,  to 
justify  the  right  of  the  miners  to  strike. 

r.r...,n^.nt   ^or  3.  d^v  ov  two  it  was  uncer- 

fjovernweni         ,        .         "  .  ,         ^^-^ 

Tackles  the    tain    just   how   the    Government 
would  proceed,  although  the  At- 
torney-General,  Hon.   A.   Mitchell   Palmer, 


*WE    SHALL    NOT    FREEZE!" 
(By    Ilardintr,    in    the    Eagle,    Brooklyn,    N.    Y.) 
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(Q  Western   Newspaper  Union 
SECRETARY    WILLIAM 


B.    WILSON'S    PRELIMINARY  CONFERENCE  TO  AVERT  THE  COAL  STRIKE 


(In  the  picture  above.  Secretary  Wilson  occupies  the  center,  with  President  Thomas  F.  Brewster,  of  the  Coal 
Operators'  Association,  at  the  reader's  left  and  John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
at   the    right) 


was  known  to  be  preparing  to  take  legal  ac- 
tion. At  length,  on  Friday  the  31st,  the 
Government  took  its  first  step  by  obtaining 
from  Judge  A.  B.  Anderson  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  at  Indianapolis  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order  preventing  the  heads 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  from  carrying 
on  strike  activities.  In  the  brief  interval  of 
an  hour  before  the  judicial  process  could  be 
served,  President  Lewis  had  sent  out  word 
to  the  miners  to  the  effect  that  the  strike  was 
not  to  be  averted  and  the  injunction  w^ould 
merely  complicate  the  problems  involved. 
Mr.  Lewis'  prediction  proved  to  be  true,  and 
the  men  actually  went  out  as  numerously  as 
had  been  feared.  Meanwhile  the  Govern- 
ment was  proceeding  with  its  ''second  line  of 
action,"  this  being,  in  our  opinion,  by  far 
the  more  important.  This  "line"  involved 
the  maintenance  of  order,  and  the  protection 
of  the  mines  and  workers  against  violence  or 
intimidation  on  the  part  of  the  strikers.  The 
English  railway  strike  was  broken,  not  by 
court  injunctions,  but  by  the  energy  of  thq 
British  public  in  attempting  to  show  that  the 
strikers  could  not  succeed  in  stopping  the 
movement  of  food  and  supplies.  The  coal 
strike  in  the  United  States,  as  it  appeared  to 
many  observers,  could  be  brought  to  deserved 
failure  by  the  uprising  of  an  outraged  nation, 
which  would  not  allow^  leaders  like  Mr. 
Lewis  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  fuel  from  rail- 
road trains  and  factories,  and  from  private 
homes  and  oflRces  at  the  beginning  of  the  cold 
season.  The  Government  was  firm  in  its 
legal  attitude ;  biit  with  or  without  "injunc- 
tions" the  strike  was  doomed  to  failure. 


T.  1  he  Governor  of  every  coal-mm- 

Country  mg  btate  in  the  Union  was  pre- 
pared to  act  in  harmony  with  the 
Government  at  Washington.  The  powers 
of  the  Fuel  Administrator,  Dr.  Garfield, 
were  turned  over  to  Secretary  Lane  of  the 
Interior  Department.  Coal  dealers  were 
warned  against  profiteering,  and  prices  w^ere 
fixed  oflRcially.  Priorities  were  indicated  as 
in  the  war  time,  so  that  the  most  essential 
demands,  such  as  those  of  the  railroads, 
might  be  met.  With  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  Army  and  the  militia  of  the  States 
available  to  prevent  violence,  it  was  reason- 
ably certain  that  enough  workers  could  be 
found,  regardless  of  the  miners'  unions,  to 
produce  fuel  and  "keep  the  home  fires  burn- 
ing." Non-union  mines  were  w^orked  for 
new  production  records,  supplies  were  care- 
fully "rationed,"  and  the  country  showed 
confidence,  while  the  labor  leaders  saw  de- 
feat before  them.  The  Nation  was  resolute, 
and  not  alarmed. 

-         ...  At  the  time    of     the    anthracite 

Roosevelt  and  i  •»       •      t-«  i  •  i_ 

fhe  Anthracite  coal  Strike  in  Pennsylvania,  w^hen 
the  men  were  ready  to  arbitrate 
and  the  operators  were  not  ready.  President 
Roosevelt  intervened  on  behalf  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  great  Eastern  cities  like  New 
York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia.  His  posi- 
tion was  met  at  first  with  something  like  de- 
fiance on  the  part  of  the  so-called  "coal  ba- 
rons." Public  opinion  was  aroused  to  a  tre- 
mendous pitch  In  support  of  the  President, 
who  sought  only  the  public  good.  The  mine 
owners  w^ere   obliged   to   accept    the     Presi- 
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dent's  intervention,  and  were  glad  afterwards 
that  they  had  yielded.  In  this  present  situa- 
tion the  attitude  of  the  parties  was  exactly 
reversed.  The  defiance  was  on  the  part  ol 
the  leaders  of  the  men  in  the  bituminous 
fields;  while  the  operators  were  responsive  to 
the  President's  appeal  and  obedient  to  the 
law.  There  is  less  excuse  for  Mr.  Lewis  and 
his  fellow  leaders  than  there  was  for  the 
owners  of  the  anthracite  mines  of  Roosevelt's 
day;  because  no  federal  statute  was  involved 
\n  that  period,  and  Presidential  intervention 
was  less  obviousl)'  demanded.  If  the  public 
interest  prevailed  at  that  time,  it  must,  not 
less  surely,  prevail  under  the  present  circum- 
stances. 

"I--  ,#•  -,'.  ^I^r.  Lewis,  with  the  support  of 
Arenofa//  labor  leaders  who  nave  been  re- 
garded as  more  conservative,  has 
attempted  to  divert  public  attention  to  the 
court  injunction  as  an  ''unfair"  proceeding, 
and  thus  to  win  sympathy.  It  should  be  ob- 
served that  Judge  Anderson's  injunction  was 
not  one  on  behalf  of  the  mine  operators.  It 
was  not  the  use  of  a  restraining  order  by  one 
{private  interest  against  another  in  a  labor 
dispute.  It  was  an  act  on  the  part  of  a  Fed- 
eral Judge  to  uphold  a  particular  federal 
statute  at  the  instance  of  the  President  of  the 
L'nited  States  and  the  Attorney-General,  in 
the  name  of  the  supremacy  of  law  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  welfare.  Such  an  in- 
junction is  not  in  the  least  to  be  confounded 
with  those  of  the  kind  that  labar  leaders  have 
in  times  past — often  with  justice  and  right  on 
their  side — so  bitterly  contended  against. 
'1  hus  this  periodical  never  pretended  to  with- 
hold its  sympathy  from  Mr.  Gom.pers  when, 
years  ago,  he  was  convicted  and  sentenced 
for  contempt  of  court,  because  of  something 
printed  (without  unlawful  intent)  in  the 
labor  paper  edited  by  him,  that  was  regarded 
as  not  in  keeping  with  the  terms  of  an  in- 
junction that  had  been  issued  in  a  particular 
labor  dispute.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Mr.  Gompers  fought  the  case  through  the 
Supreme  Court  and  obtained  a  reversal  and 
vindication.  He  has  a  right  to  be  critical 
about  the  use  of  injunctions;  but  this  particu- 
lar order  by  Judge  Anderson  in  support  of 
the  Lever  law  was — at  least  in  the  legal  sense 
--a  very  different  proceeding  from  those  in- 
junctions granted  to  employers  in  former  days 
where  private  interests  alone  were  involved. 
As  labor  leaders  realized  the  blunder,  and 
felt  the  sharp  rebuke  of  public  opinion,  they 
eagerly  sought  a  way  of  retreat. 


M/nersHave  ^he  coal  Strike,  though  legally 
Rea/  wrong  as  a  violation  of  a  particu- 
^'  ^  '''^  lar  statute,  would  have  been 
morally  wrong  without  the  existence  of  any 
such  law.  Its  wrongness  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  victimizes  the  innocent  public  incompara- 
bly more  than  it  could  hurt  the  owners  of 
coal  mines.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  bi- 
tuminous miners  were  without  excuse  in  seek- 
ing better  terms  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. The  trouble  with  mining  arises  from 
conditions  beyond  the  immediate  control 
either  of  the  mine  owners  or  of  the  work- 
men. The  thing  at  fault  is  the  system  of 
distribution.  Coal  passes  from  the  mines 
through  the  ''breakers"  into  the  railroad 
trains  that  move  it  to  the  points  of  consump- 
tion. There  are  no  adequate  storage  accom- 
modations anywhere,  which  permit  a  steady 
operation  of  the  mines,  and  the  accumulation 
of  a  year's  surplus  supply.  Thus  there  is 
much  enforced  idleness;  and  it  is  said  that 
during  the  past  year  the  m.iners  have  had  an 
average  of  perhaps  not  more  than  three  or 
four  days'  work  a  week.  It  is  said  on  their 
behalf  that  they  have  not  averaged  anything 
like  the  thirty  hours  that  they  demand. 


O  Underwood  &  I'nderwoml 

MR.  JOHN  L.   LEWIS 
(The    leader    who    ordered    the    coal    strike    and    de- 
nounced President  Wilson's  action) 
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..        Tlius,  the  miners  have  seemed  to 

Remtdtts         ,  ,  ,•  ,  ,  •  , 

to  Be         tlie  public  to  be  seeking  to  work 

^°"^  *  very  little,  whereas  tiieir  represen- 
tatives say  that  the  thinjj;  they  want  is  to  be 
allowed  to  work  more, — even  to  the  extent 
of  bein^  assured  thirty  hours  a  week.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  country  does  not  want 
to  see  the  miners  oppressed;  and  a  strike 
aijainst  the  public  is  not  the  way  to  brinjjj 
about  an  improvement  in  the  whole  business 
of  producinjr  and  distributing  fuel.  In  En\x- 
Innd,  the  miners  think  that  national  am- 
trol  is  the  only  remedy  for  their  difficult  situ- 
ation. But  in  this  country,  at  least,  there  is 
little  sentiment  for  permanent  Governmental 
assumption  of  basic  industries.  A  Bituminous 
Coal  Commission  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent would  ^o  into  all  questions  justly  and 
patiently ;  and  a  wiser  leadership  than  that  of 
Mr.  Lewis  and  his  fellows  would  have  wel- 
comed such  a  commission  and  would  have 
refused  to  countenance  a  strike. 

r  It    mav    be    necessary    to    brine 

Farmers,  .        ■ .    .  i  A 

Plainly,  must  coal   mining   under   Government 

not  Strike  •  •  i  a. 

auspices  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
tect the  public  while  securing  such  conditions 
of  employment  for  the  miners  as  to  render 
future  strikes  plainly  unjustifiable.  As  for 
the  railroads,  they  are  now  under  Govern- 
ment control  and  operation.  A  general  rail- 
road strike  would  partake  of  the  nature  of 
a  rebellion  against  the  Government,  and 
might  indeed  savor  of  treason.  The  Presi- 
dent has  declared  that  the  roads  are  to  be 
turned  back  to  their  owners  in  the  immediate 
future,  but  it  will  be  necessary,  as  agreed 
on  all  sides,  to  enact  new  legislation  of  a 
fundamental  kind  for  the  regulation  of  the 
railway  business.  Such  legislation  must  as- 
sure continuous  service  to  the  public  and 
must  relegate  railway  strikes  to  the  limbo 
of  things  obsolete.  If  at  one  time  such 
strikes  had  a  purpose  to  serve,  that  time  is 
wholly  past.  Private  interests  are  entitled  to 
as  much  freedom  as  they  can  use  without 
serious  harm  to  public  interests.  If  the 
farmers  of  the  country  should  become  closely 
organized  and  should  threaten  to  strike  and 
to  withhold  food  supplies  unless  arbitrary 
price  demands  were  met,  it  might  become 
necessary  to  adopt  land  nationalization  and 
put  the  nation's  tenants  under  legal  restraint. 
Such  a  danger  is  very  remote  however,  and 
private  land  ownership  will  continue  to  be 
a  sound  and  wholesome  thing  from  every 
standpoint.  Incidentally,  w^e  may  remark  in 
passing  that  the  present  conditions  of  Ameri- 


HON,   DAVID   F.   HOUSTON,   SECRETARY  OF 
AGRICULTURE 

(Mr.  Houston  regards  the  prosperity  and  steady 
development  of  agriculture  as  essential  to  the  adjust- 
ment  of   conditious   making   for   social    unrest) 

can  agriculture  are  most  admirably  reviewed 
for  our  readers  in  this  number  by  Secretary 
Houston,  while  a  competent  Western  writer, 
Mr.  Hughes,  will  next  month  discuss  press- 
ing farm  problems. 

M  re  Savin  ^^^  ^^^  Conditions  proved  very 
—Less  favorable  for  the  work  of  the 
Crusading  tradc-union  organizers,  and  they 
did  not  fail  to  push  their  opportunities.  They 
greatly  extended  the  number  of  different 
unions,  and  carried  unionism  far  down  into 
fields  of  unskilled  employment,  whereas  the 
earlier  practice  of  unionism  had  been  largely 
confined  to  crafts  and  trades  that  were  dis- 
tinctive, technical  or  permanent  in  their 
nature.  It  is  asserted  by  the  union  leaders 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  period  they 
had  about  two  million  members  and  that 
now  they  have  about  four  million.  The  ten- 
dency of  a  movement  of  this  kind  is  to  show 
the  faults,  as  well  as  the  virtues,  of  a  crusade. 
Unionism  has  recently  tended  to  create  class 
spirit  unduly,  and  it  has  become  dangerously 
infected  with  "rule-or-ruin"  doctrines  and 
with  the  false  and  shallow  notions  of  the 
German  and  Russian  Socialists.  Labor,  for 
its  own  prosperity,  needs  capital  just  as  much 
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as  capital  needs  labor ;  and  both  of  these 
forces  need  administrative  leadership  and  the 
creative  power  that  is  the  inheritance  of  a 
few  men  but  not  the  inheritance  of  most. 
The  condition  to  be  desired  is  one  in  which 
every  laborer  shall  as  quickly  as  possible  be- 
come a  capitalist,  through  saving  and  the 
wise  investment  of  his  surplus  earnings. 
Savings  banks  and  other  arrangements  make 
possible  the  capitalistic  use  of  the  combined 
savings  of  millions  of  workmen.  As  for  the 
leadership  and  direction  that  labor  and  capi- 
tal alike  require:  this,  for  the  most  part, 
ought  to  come  from  the  ranks  of  labor  itself 
through  ample  opportunity  for  advancement 
on  personal  merit  and  through  the  provision 
by  society  of  educational  facilities  of  all  sorts. 

„  .  .  ,  American  unionism  has  been 
Pssi  and  showing  a  tendency  to  lollow  the 
"  "'^  blighting  mistakes  of  British 
unionism  in  obstructing  the  free  advance- 
ment of  the  indi\  idual.  Now  that  unionism 
has  challenged  the  countr}%  the  time  has 
come  for  the  country  in  turn  to  speak  its 
mind  about  some  of  the  practices  of  union- 
ism. First,  then,  the  unions  are  no  longer  the 
sole  guardians  or  champions  of  the  well- 
being  of  workingmen  and  their  families. 
American  workingmen  have  all  the  attributes 
and  powers  of  free  citizens;  their  children 
form  a  majority  in  our  splendid  schools;  the 
whole  policy  of  the  community  is  now  fixed 
as  regards  democratic  progress  and  social 
welfare.  No  boy  who  wishes  to  advance  him- 
self ':i  life  should  be  hampered  by  union  rules 
limi-ing    tlie    number    of    apprentices    or    by 


rules  that  would  prevent  his  earning  extra 
wages  by  reason  of  his  efficiency  and  skill. 
Many  valuable  forms  of  associated  effort 
have  served  their  principal  purpose  by  the 
time  they  have  reached  wliat  they  themselves 
have  thought  to  be  their  permanent  en- 
thronement in  power.  Old-line  unionism 
sought  to  bring  up  the  level  of  the  toiling 
masses.  It  was  mistaken  in  many  of  its 
methods,  as  is  best  illustrated  in  the  histor}- 
of  the  violent  attacks  of  English  trade-union- 
ism against  the  introduction  of  labor-saving 
machinery.  Machines  that  take  the  place  of 
hand  labor  often  create  inconvenient  dis- 
placements; but  machinery  emancipates  men. 
and  in  the  long  run  it  brings  high  wages, 
short  hours,  and  social  progress. 


Where  it 

Meets  /he 

Limit 


(p)  Widenvood  &  T'ikU  i\voi>il 

THREE  LEADERS  OK  THE  C.REAT  STEEL  STRIKE 
(Bepinnine   at    the   left,    is   W.    F.   Tighe,    president    of   the    Anialgam- 
r.ted     Association     of     Iron.     Steel,     and    Tin    Workers.      In    the    center 
i<    W.     B.     Rubien,    counsel    for    the    steel     workers.     On    the    risrht    is 
W.   Z.   Fofter.  secretary  of  the  strikers'  committee) 


Unionism  will  remain,  and  in 
many  trades  will  be  a  valuable 
force ;  but  its  fanaticism  and  in- 
tolerance must  diminish ;  and  its  tendency  to 
needless  strikes  and  to  criminal  violence  must 
be  corrected.  The  right  to  strike,  in  call- 
ings where  the  public  interest  is  not  vitally 
affected,  ought  not  to  be  taken  away,  and 
will  not  be.  It  was  a  profound  mistake 
for  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to 
unionize  the  police  forces  of  our  cities,  and 
thus  to  endeavor  to  win  over — for  aid  to  one 
organized  private  interest — the  guardians  of 
the  peace  whose  sole  duty  it  is  to  enforce 
law.  maintain  order,  and  recognize  the  un- 
divided authority  of  Government.  With  the 
dire  failure  of  the  Boston  police  strike,  the 
agitators  who  were  planning  for  a  general 
strike  throughout  the  country  and  for  the 
upset  of  our  present  form  of 
Government,  began  to  perceive 
that  they  had  reached  the  limit. 
Police  bodies  and  city  firemen 
will  not  be  allowed  to  take  their 
orders  from  walking  delegates, 
any  more  than  from  the  heads 
of  manufacturing  associations  or 
from  the  leaders  of  any  other 
private  interest. 


Issues  in      The  great  steel  strike 

Union's  Fight    i  .  VU* 

Bqainst         'l'^^    HOt    COme   WlthUl 

"  Steel "  f  j^^  class  of  mo\'e- 
ments  which  we  are  criticizing 
as  clearly  against  public  intere.-t. 
The  police  strike,  the  coal 
strike  and  the  threat  of  the  gen- 
eral railroad  strike  we  have  not 
hesitated  to  criticize  and  to 
condemn.       The     steel     strike, 
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like  any  other  bitter  controversy'  amonej  one's 
fellow  citizens,  is  to  be  regretted  ;  but  it  lias 
been  a  legitimate  trial  of  strenjxth  on  both 
sides.  The  issues  involved  were  presented 
with  remarkable  clearness  by  Jud;:e  Elbert 
H.  Gary,  Chairman  of  the  l^)ard  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  in  a  re- 
cent address  made  to  the  members  of  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute.  It  did  not  reach  the 
public  in  an  extended  way,  and  we  are 
therefore  publish injj:  it  in  authorized  form  in 
this  number  of  the  Rkvikw.  The  steel  strike 
was  not  based  upon  complaints  and  demands 
made  by  the  employees  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation.  It  was  the  result  of  a 
deliberate  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  to  force  unionism 
into  the  steel  industry  of  the  countr5^  This 
steel  industry  has  stood  for  the  *'open  shop." 
Its  employees  have,  within  the  past  year  or 
more,  been  very  rapidly  unionized,  and  the 
process  was  expedited  under  the  conditions 
of  war  production. 

,,  .    .      —The  Federation  of  Labor  had  a 

unionism   ^    .    ,  ,  ,  .  -  . 

Fighting  for      right  tO  GO  what   it  COUld  tO  COn- 

'"'"'^^  vert  the  steel  workers  to  its  doc- 
trines and  practices.  It  holds  a  militant 
creed,  and  seeks  to  conquer  all  foes.  The 
heads  of  the  steel  corporations  had  an  equal 
right  to  protect  their  plan  of  the  open  shop 
— that  is  to  say,  to  protect  in  their  employ- 
ment all  of  the  men  who  did  not  care  to  join 
unions  or  to  be  represented  by  outside  labor 
leaders.  The  investigation  of  the  steel  strike 
by  Committees  of  Congress  did  not  result 
in  diverting  much  public  sympathy  to  the 
cause  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  and  the  strike  agi- 
tators. The  steel  companies  showed  that  they 
had  repeatedly  advanced  wages,  and  had  kept 
the  pay  of  the  men  more  than  abreast  of  the 
advance  in  the  cost  of  living.  They  also 
made  out  a  good  case  for  their  welfare  work, 
and  their  treatment  of  employees ;  and  they 
presented  what  they  regarded  as  the  advan- 
tages of  shop  organization  as  against  outside 
trade  unionism.  The  steel  strike  has  show^n 
itself  to  be  a  tremendous  undertaking — in 
some  respects  the  strongest  piece  of  aggres- 
sive work  ever  done  by  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor ;  but  strikes  do  not  win  unless 
there  is  a  favorable  public  atmosphere.  It 
was  shown  that  the  strikers  for  the  most 
part  were  not  bona-fide  iron  and  steel 
workers.  The  greater  number  was  composed 
of  the  sort  of  common  laborers,  largely  un- 
naturalized foreigners,  who  are  employed  to 
handle  material  and  do  rough  work  in  any 


<iC)  L'uderwootl  &  Underwood 

JUDGE  ELBERT  H.  GARY 

(Chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  and  president  of  the  Iron 
and    Steel    Institute) 

manufacturing  plant,  whether  it  be  a  steel 
mill,  a  cement  factory,  a  packinghouse  or  a 
woodworking  enterprise. 

,,,     Such   a  strike  as  this  one  relies 

Failure  of  the  i       r  • 

Steel  too  much  tor  Its  success  upon 
^^"'^^  what  are  fundamental  elements 
of  weakness.  One  of  these  is  the  intimida- 
tion of  good  workmen  into  joining  unions  and 
accepting  the  leadership  of  bold  talkers  and 
agitators;  and  another  is  a  system  of  terror- 
ism intended  to  keep  new  men  from  being 
employed  to  take  the  place  of  the  strikers. 
This  resort  to  terrorism  will  not  be  tolerated 
much  longer,  by  reason  of  the  aroused  de- 
mand for  the  protection  by  Government  of 
individuals  in  their  personal  rights.  At  an 
earlier  period,  corporations  sometimes  hired 
gangs  of  thugs  and  "strong-arm  m.en"  as 
strikebreakers,  to  intimidate  good  working- 
men  who  had  real  grievances.  Terrorism  on 
one  side  is  as  bad  as  terrorism  on  the  other; 
and  the  American  public  is  not  disposed  to 
tolerate  either  sort.  As  for  the  methods  of 
propaganda  which  bring  unwilling  workmen 
into  union  membership,  it  is  merely  to  be  said 
that  apparent  strength  gained  by  such  means 
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always  proves  illusive  in  the  end.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  best  men  in  the  iron  and  steel 
mills  were — it  would  seem — opposed  to  the 
strike.  The  strike-leaders  (not  themselves 
steel  workers)  were  standing  on  the  punctilio 
of  being  personally  received  and  recognized 
by  Judge  Gary.  Many  of  the  mills  were 
closed,  and  the  quarter's  steel  output  is  much 
reduced ;  but  work  has  been  gradually  re- 
sumed and  the  strike  is  evidently  destined  to 
fail.  The  "open  shop"  movement  gains 
strength. 

,.,    ^.    .       Meanwhile,     President     Wilson, 

Vilasmngton  r      i  i  r      \  -i 

Conference     aware  01  the  threats  ot  the  rail- 
on  Industry    ^^,^^,  brotherhoods,  and  informed 

of  industrial  disturbances  everywhere,  had 
accepted  the  idea  of  Secretary  Lane  that 
something  could  be  accomplished  by  calling 
together  at  Washington  a  group  of  men  who 
would  confer  freely  and  try  to  formulate 
principles  that  could  be  accepted  by  em- 
ployers and  union  leaders  for  practical  pur- 
poses. The  Conference  was  called,  and  it 
was  made  up  of  three  groups.  First  came  the 
body  of  union  labor  leaders,  all  affiliated  with 
the  American  Federation,  whose  President. 
Air.  Gompers,  was  spokesman  for  the  group. 
Second  was  a  group  of  men  representing  em- 
ployers, at  the  head  of  which  was  Mr.  Harry 
A.  Wheeler  of  Chicago.  These  men  were 
selected  by  such  organizations  as  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce.  They  were 
more  identified  with  the  public  interest  than 
any  narrow  or  selfish  attitude  of  employers  as 
a  class.  The  third  group  was  appointed  by 
President  Wilson  to  represent  the  public.  It 
was  diversely  made  up,  including  men  of 
wealth,  like  Judge  Gary,  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Jr.,  and  H.  B.  Endicott,  the  shoe 
manufacturer;  educators  like  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Eliot  and  Prof.  Edwin  F.  Gay;  socialist 
writers  like  John  Spargo  and  Charles  Edward 
Russell;  lawyers  like  Mr.  Chadbourne  of 
New  York  and  Mr.  McNab  of  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  and  several  other  men  and  women  of 
distinction  and  high  character.  While  the 
group  was  highly  varied  as  to  previous  experi- 
ence, it  was  made  up  without  exception  of 
men  and  women  having  the  public  welfare- 
at  heart;  and  every  member  was  both  capa- 
ble and  disinterested. 


Wh  the      '^^^  gathering  was  presided  over 

Conference     by  Secretary  Lane,  and  it  decided 

'"  * "''      to  keep  the  three  groups  distinct 

and  to  adopt  only  such  proposals  as  should 

stand  the  ordeal  of  acceptance  by  all  three. 


After  a  few  days  the  Conference  was  dead- 
locked, and  it  gave  up  the  eftort  to  attain 
the  objects  that  President  Wilson  had  de- 
sired. In  the  background  was  the  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  labor  group  to  force 
some  kind  of  interxention  in  t]ie  steel  strike. 
The  Conference  broke  up  over  the  eftort  to 
agree  upon  a  resolution  advocating  so-called 
"collective  bargaining"  as  a  "right."  No- 
body objected  to  collective  bargaining,  which 
for  that  matter  is  in  almost  universal  exer- 
cise as  respects  all  large  industries.  The 
labor  leaders,  however,  sought  to  secure  a 
declaration  that  would  practically  restrict 
collective  bargaining  to  trade  unionism  on 
the  labor  side.  Judge  Gary  and  other  rep- 
resentatives of  the  employers  opposed  such 
restriction,  and  stood  for  the  rights  of  par- 
ticular shops  and  enterprises  to  find  their 
own  method  of  association,  and  to  choose 
their  own  forms  of  agreement.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  labor  leaders  walked  out 
and  broke  up  the  Conference ;  but  their  po- 
sition is  of  necessity  that  of  agents,  acting 
for  militant  organizations ;  while  the  other 
groups  were  not  coherent,  or  committed  in 
advance  to  any  special  point  of  view.  Mr. 
Gompers  and  his  associates  knew  exactly 
what  they  wanted,  and  were  on  solid  ground. 
The  rest  of  the  Conference,  except  for  those 
employers  who  stood  for  the  "open  shop"  as 
a  principle  involving  human  liberty,  had  a 
tendency  to  be  rather  theoretical  and  aca- 
demic. It  will  be  seen  in  the  end,  however, 
that  the  Conference  was  not  without  value ; 


WOUr.XT   IT  P.K   "A  (.RAM)  AXD  GLORIOUS 

FF.KLING?" 

(From  the  Daily  Nens.  Dayton,  Ohio) 
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lie  welfare,  with  the  exclusion  of  all  whose 
attitude  is  that  of  practical  leadership  on 
lines  to  which  they  are  already  pledged. 


Ewbatiled 
Printers  of 
New  York 


P)  T'nderwo'xl  tSc  I'lidfnvood 

A  GROUP  OF  PROMINKNT  ME^fRliRS  OF   TIIK  NATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  CONFERENCE  WniCIT  .MET 
AT  WASHINGTON  ON  CAf.L  OF  PRESIDENT  WILSON   IN  OCTOBER 

(From  left  to   right:      Secretary   Lane,   who   presided;  Judge    Garj-;    Mr.    Samuel    Gomi)ers;    Mr.    I'rank    Morri- 
son,  secretary   of    the   American    Federation    of    Labor;   and    Mr.    John    D.    Rockefeller,    Jr.) 

;ind  it  should  be  the  precursor  of  a  new  one,  fusal  to  accept  the  employers'  ofter  to  arbi- 
called  as  a.  single  body  to  represent  the  pub-  trate  everything  asked — the  employers  waiv- 
ing all  rights  under  contracts  which  had  not 
yet  expired.  The  employers,  being  obviously 
right,  had  the  support  of  the  national  officers 
of  the  unions ;  but  the  leaders  of  local  or- 
ganizations defied  their  national  leaders;  and 
the  quarrel  became  one  within  unionism 
rather  than  between  the  employers  and  the 
men.  The  unionism  which  has  no  discipline, 
and  cannot  regulate  its  own  affairs,  is  not 
likely  to  show  reason  in  its  attitude  towards 
employers.  The  publishers  of  periodicals  iii 
New  York  were  simply  the  victims  of  a 
situation  beyond  their  influence.  They  were 
at  the  mercy  of  a  long  series  of  unions  that 
were  having  famih'  rows.  Some  of  these 
unions  kept  faith  with  their  national  officers, 
and  others  did  not.  It  was  an  impossible 
situation,  with  no  logical  alternative  except 
the  open  shop.  This  remedy,  however,  lay 
far  below  the  horizon  of  practical  things,  be- 
cause   there    were    not    to    be    found    many 


Many  readers  have  a  desire  to 
know  something  about  the 
printers'  strike  in  New  York. 
This  strike  was  the  result  of  over-organiza- 
tion. The  "closed  shop"  has  been  the  rule 
for  a  long  time,  and  arbitration  has  pre- 
vailed as  between  the  employers  and  such  so- 
cieties as  the  Typographical  Union.  Trouble 
came  with  the  forming  of  a  series  of  newer 
organizations,  made  up  of  relatively  un- 
skilled workmen,  such  as  "pressmen's 
feeders,"  "paper  handlers"  and  the  like.  The 
less  skilled  the  men,  the  more  aggressive, 
turbulent  and  peremptory  are  their  unions 
in  making  demands,  and  the  less  scrupulous  in 
observing  contracts.  The  New  York  strike 
involved  repudiation  of  agreements,  and  re- 
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workers  in  the  various  allied  print injz:  trades 
who  would  run  the  risk,  of  encountering  the 
displeasure  of  unionism  on  the  warpath.  The 
printing  industry-  was  once  second  only  to 
the  cloth in<r  industry  in  point  of  importance 
in  New  "^'ork  City.  Hostile  conditions  are 
tendings  apparently  to  scatter  the  industry 
far  afield. 

President  Wilson,  though  con- 
the'pres'idL   ^^'"^^    to   his    room   while   slowly 

convalescing  from  his  serious 
breakdown,  was  able  to  give  attention  to  pub- 
lic questions  at  critical  moments;  and  with 
tiie  Cabinet  more  active  in  executive  matters, 
the  country's  business  was  not  seriously 
handicapped  by  the  misfortune  of  the  Presi- 
dent's illness.  He  had  returned  from  Europe 
greatly  fatigued,  and  with  his  strength  im- 
paired as  a  result  of  an  attack  of  influenza 
earlier  in  the  year  at  Paris.  His  long  and 
arduous  speaking  tour  on  behalf  of  the  peace 
treaty  and  the  league  of  nations,  which  ex- 
tended to  the  Pacific  Coast,  would  have  tested 
the  strength  of  the  most  sturdy  campaigner 
who  ever  took  the  stump.  No  one — except 
Air.  Bryan  perhaps — had  ever  encountered 
so  severe  a  strain  of  this  kind.  Mr.  Wilson 
had  almost  completed  his  speaking  program, 
and  was  heading  toward  Washington  when 
he  experienced  a  temporary  collapse,  the 
exact  nature  of  whicli  has  not  been  explained 
in  bulletins  to  the  public.  Fortunately,  he 
could  be  protected  for  a  number  of  days 
from  intrusion,  without  any  harm  to  public 
business.  Later  on,  as  completed  bills  came 
to  him  from  Congress  for  action,  he  was 
able  to  sign  them  or  to  return  them  with  his 
veto.     Constant  improvement  was  reported. 

"Dr  "  L  w  ^"^  °^  ^^^^  measures  that  he 
Vetoed  and  vetoed  was  an  elaborate  bill  pro- 
Repasse  yiding  means  for  the  drastic  en- 
forcement of  the  war-time  prohibition  order, 
and  also  for  the  constitutional  prohibition 
that  is  to  go  into  efifect  on  January  i6th. 
The  President  took  the  view  that  Congress 
ought  to  have  repealed  war-time  prohibition, 
because  the  army  had  been  practically  de- 
mobilized and  the  emergency  had  disap- 
peared. He  vetoed  the  proliiliition  enforce- 
ment act  and  again  called  upon  Congress  to 
repeal  the  earlier  legislation.  Both  Houses 
of  Congress,  however,  repudiated  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  without  delay  and  by  emphatic 
majorities,  thus  passing  the  measure  over  his 
head  and  making  it  practically  certain  that 
there  will  be  no  "wet"  interval  before  the 
arrival  of  constitutional  prohibition  in  Janu- 


ary. Such  an  interval  was  eagerly  sought 
by  the  liquor  interests,  and  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  were  involved.  Immense 
quantities  of  liquor  held  in  storage  would 
have  been  absorbed  into  the  private  stocks  of 
consumers,  where  neither  present  nor  future 
laws  would  be  likely  to  reach  them.  The 
President's  veto  message  went  to  Congress 
on  October  27,  and  the  bill  was  passed  over 
the  veto  on  the  same  day  in  the  House  by 
176  to  55  and  on  the  following  day  in  the 
Senate  by  65  to  20.  Several  of  the  state  elec- 
tions of  November  4,  notably  in  Ohio,  gave 
victories  for  prohibition.  The  "wets"  won 
in  other  states. 

As  the   dull   days   of   November 
Fmirstages    "^^ived.    Seeming  all   the  shorter 

and  darker  for  the  changing  back 
of  the  clocks  at  the  end  of  the  "daylight- 
saving"  season,  it  was  realized  in  the  United 
States  Senate  that  November  nth  was  an 
anniversary ;  and  that  a  full  year  had  elapsed 
since  the  end  of  the  fighting  on  the  great 
war  fronts  in  France.  The  treaty  of  peace 
was  still  unratified  at  Washington,  and  the 
two  sides  were  wrangling  over  an  attempt 
to  fix  the  date  for  a  final  vote.  The  Demo- 
crats, with  the  help  of  a  group  of  Repub- 
licans, had  voted  down  every  one  of  the 
textual  amendments  to  the  treaty  that  had 
been  brought  forward.  Senator  Johnson's 
amendment,  which  was  aimed  against  the 
representation  in  the  Assembly  of  the  League 
of  Nations  of  Canada,  Australia  and  other 
British  dominions,  was  next  to  the  last  to  be 
defeated,  finally.  Senator  Lodge's  amend- 
ment, relating  to  Shantung,  failed  to  carry. 
Voting  down  the  textual  amendments  merely 
cleared  the  way  for  the  adoption  of  most  of 
the  same  proposals  in  the  form  of  "reserva- 
tions." There  were  several  main  questions 
involved  in  this  general  line  of  action.  Evi- 
dently some  reservations  could  be  adopted 
as  giving  more  clearly  the  American  inter- 
pretation to  matters  in  the  treaty.  Others, 
while  not  antagonizing  the  spirit  of  the 
treaty,  were  to  make  explicit  the  principle 
that  every  particular  question  when  it  arises 
in  the  future  must  be  acted  upon  by  Congress. 

-  .      Americans    quite     generally     re- 

Compromise  1      1   •  11  ^  ^  j 

Demanded  by  gard  this  as  both  reasonable  and 
Country  ncccssary.  Still  other  reserva- 
tions, however,  were  obviously  in  the  nature 
of  amendments  to  the  treaty.  It  was  expected 
that  Senator  Hitchcock,  as  leader  of  the 
Democratic  minority,  would  be  able  to  con- 
fer with  Mr.  Wilson  and  fin^  out  how  far 
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the  President  was  willln<i;  to  ^o  in  ncceptin^i 
reseiN'ations.  The  country  was  cajj^cr  to  sec 
the  treaty  ratified  and  out  of  the  way.  It 
was  not  the  opiiu'on  of  thoughtful  incn  in 
tz;eneral  that  the  hnv^  discussion  liad  heen  ini- 
necessary.  There  were  many  who  felt  tliat 
the  Leap;ue  of  Nations  was  actually  findin;: 
its  real  foundations  in  the  jj^rcat  Americati 
debate.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  a  compro- 
mise would  be  agreed  upon  between  the  par- 
ties at  Washington,  so  that  the  treaty  mi<];ht 
he  adopted,  with  the  tmited  acceptance  ot 
moderate  reservations,  in  such  form  as  ^vould 
permit  the  treat}'  to  go  into  e^ect.  It  had 
been  ratified,  meanwhile,  by  the  British. 
l^'rench,  Italian  and  Japanese  Governments, 
and  it  was  expected  that  this  j^roup  would 
put  it  into  practical  operation  not  many  days 
later  than  the  anniversary  of  the  Armistice. 


Europe 


The  friction  and  ferment  of  the 
Facing  a      first   year   following   so    great    a 

Hard  Winter  i    •  .  i     ^  i  j 

convulsion  as  the  world  war 
have  not  been  greater  than  was  to  have  been 
expected.  We  may  reasonably  hope  to  see 
much  improvement  in  general  conditions  dur- 
ing tiie  second  year.  Financial  and  business 
problems  will  puzzle  all  governments,  and 
there  is  no  single  remedy  that  will  do  so 
much  as  the  acceptance,  for  some  time  to 
come,  of  the  need  of  strict  economy  and  very 
hard  work.  Many  of  the  demands  that  labor 
groups  are  making  might  better  be  postponed 
until  the  times  are  more  auspicious.  In  our 
next  number  we  shall  give  more  specific  at- 
tention to  the  conditions  existing  in  European 
countries,  and  shall  publish  articles  by 
writers  whose  observation  has  been  fresh 
and  extended,  upon  present  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  Germany  and  Austria, 
together  with  reports  upon  conditions  in 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.  Meanwhile 
it  may  be  remarked  that  Germany  is  ex- 
tremely handicapped  by  a  coal  famine,  and 
that  Vienna  and  Budapest,  the  former 
Austro-Hungarian  capitals,  are  in  dire  dis- 
tress, with  shortage  of  food,  fuel  and  the 
raw  materials  of  industry.  German  trade 
is  reviving  slowly  in  spite  of  difficulties,  and 
the  French  and  British  merchants  in  par- 
ticular are  said  to  be  eagerly  pushing  trade 
with  Germany,  while  American  business  men 
have  been  held  back  by  obstacles  which  they 
attribute  to  our  own  Governmental  methods 
p.nd  policies.  Russia  is  condemned  to  another 
winter  of  misery,  no  matter  what  may  happen 
in  politics  and  in  the  pending  civil  conflicts. 


©  Undeiwood  A;  Lm  In  wood 


DR.   Gi:ORGE   E.    VIXCEXT,    PRESIUEXT   OF  THE 
ROCKEFELLER   FOUXDAT lOX 

(Who   has  been   investigating  conditions  in  China  and 
inspcotintj   tlie    \\  ork    of    the    China    Medical    Board) 


Fiume, — 
Shantung 


The  episode  of  Captain  D'An- 
nunzio's  seizure  of  Fiume  has 
bulked  large  in  the  news,  but 
will  probably  simmer  down  to  a  very  modest 
place  in  the  pages  of  history.  Some  compro- 
mise wilt  be  found  by  which  the  Jugo-Slavs 
may  ha\  e  full  commercial  access  to  the  Adri- 
atic, while  Italy  will  maintain  her  naval 
position,  and  a  measure  of  control  over  dis- 
tinctly Italian  points  on  the  Dalmatian  coast. 
A  more  serious  matter,  in  view  of  interna- 
tional feeling,  is  the  quarrel  between  China 
and  Japan  over  Japan's  ambitious  determina- 
tion to  hold  economic  mastery  in  the  great 
Province  of  Shantung.  Here  again  it  should 
be  possible  to  find  some  reconciling  formula. 
There  ought  to  be  discovered  a  mutually 
beneficial  way  to  develop  the  resources  and 
to  modernize  the  industrial  life  of  China, 
with  the  help  of  Japan,  without  impairing 
China's  sovereign  rights. 

,      .  We   are   filad    to   present   to   oui 

American  ^  ' 

help  in       readers   this   month   an   article  of 

China  ^  i  ^i  !•   • 

great  \'alue  upon  the  conditions 
in  China  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Georee  Vin- 
cent.  President  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion, who  ha>  just  now  returned  from  the 
Far  Fast.  That  great  agency  for  human 
welfare,   so    munificently   endowed     by    Mr. 
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HiuiLife-iaih  by  lllusuattiu  >.\w;.  >v\\v  Yjik 

CARDINAL  MERCIER  AT  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY,  DURING  HIS  RECENT  VISIT 

(The  photograph  shows  President  Butler  at  the  moment  of  conferring  a  degree  upon  the  Cardinal.  Arch- 
bishop Hayes,  of  New  York,  is  sitting.  Cardinal  ^lercier  received  like  honors  from  a  number  of  leading 
American    universities) 


Rockefeller,  has  entered  upon  a  policy  that 
will  bring  blessings  beyond  measure  to  the 
people  of  China,  where  medical  knowledge 
and  sanitary'  methods  are  so  desperately 
needed.  One  of  the  services  maintained  by 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  is  an  Interna- 
tional Health  Board  that  has  been  fighting 
infectious  diseases  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  with  great  success  and  without  much 
advertising.  This  agenc}-.  employing  that 
eminent  sanitary  authority  General  Gorgas, 
has  nov>'  brought  to  the  point  of  extinction 
on  the  west  coast  of  South  America  the  last 
linserins:    foci    of    vellow    fever     infection. 


tliis  countr}^  was  this  Rockefeller  Institute 
foi  Medical  Research.  Her  great  desire  is 
to  secure  the  beginnings  of  a  similar  institu- 
tion at  Brussels. 


American 
HospHalify 


The  visit  of  the  King  and  Queen 
of  the  Belgians  was  regarded  by 
them  as  agreeable  and  satisfac- 
tory, and  it  was  much  enjoyed  by  the  Ameri- 
can people.  As  the  President  justly  re- 
marked in  speaking  to  the  son  of  the  vis'ting 
sovereign,  "the  King  is  every  inch  a  man." 
Both  King  and  Queen  are  devoted  to  all  that 
may  contribute  to  the  best  progress  of  the 


Through  the  General  Education  Board,  Mr.      people  of  Belgium ;   and   that  little  country 


Rockefeller  has  within  a  few  weeks  contrib- 
uted an  additional  t\venty  million  dollars  for 
the  purpose  of  advancing  the  best  types  of 
medical  education  in  the  United  States.  It 
v.as  further  annoimced,  early  in  November, 
that  a  new  gift  of  ten  million  dollars  had 
been  made  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  to  the  Insti- 
tute of  Medical  Research  that  bears  his 
name,  and  that  is  devoted  to  those  patient 
scientific  inquiries  that  result  in  life-saving 
discoveries.  One  of  the  things  that  most  in- 
terested the  eager  mind  and  spirit  of  the 
Queen  of  the  Belgians  on  her  recent  visit  to 


is  fortunate  in  the  political  stabilitv  that  it 
derives  from  having  a  constitutional  demo- 
cratic head,  who  as  life  president  is  a  real 
leader,  above  parties  and  factions.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  has  been  enjoying  a  long 
and  interesting  visit  in  Canada,  where,  out 
in  the  Northwest,  he  has  purchased  a  ranch 
for  the  breeding  of  horses  and  cattle.  He 
was  to  make  his  visit  in  the  United  States  in 
November :  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  well  enough  to  have  him  for 
several  days  as  a  guest  in  the  White  House. 
He  has  made  himself  very  popular  in  Canada, 
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and  Ill's  welcome  in  the  United  States  will  be 
(lenuine.  Cardinal  Mercier's  visit  was  not- 
able in  rlu'  w  a\  it  evoked  American  e\pres- 
sio'^.  of  riizlit  feeliiii:.  .  M.  Sclnieidcr,  the 
emineiit  head  of  "Creusot,"  the  great  J'Vench 
gun  tiict()r\,  has  been  making  >()me  brilliant 
addresses  to  American  business  gatherings, 
and  has  received  deserved  ovations  as  a  leader 
\n  industry  and   a  model   employer  of   labor. 


The 


Th 


•lebration     of     "riieodore 


le     ceJ 
Roosevelt      R()ose\elt's  birt!ida\    October  27, 
cc/ebraf/on    ^^^j^^    ^j^^    ^^^^    auspices    of    the 

Roosevelt  Memorial  Committee  was  uni- 
versal ;  and  it  proved  to  be  a  most  valuable 
occasion  for  the  preaching  of  true  American 
patriotism.  How  memorial  week  was  ob- 
served by  the  country  is  admirably  told  for 
t)ur  readers  by  iVIr.  Hermann  Hagedorn, 
than  whom  few  men  were  closer  in  Colonel 
Roosevelt's  confidence  during  his  last  years. 
Mr.  Hagedorn  is  performing  a  rare  public 
service  in  rescuing  much  Roosevelt  "mate- 
rial" that  might  otherwise  be  lost.  Thus  he 
is  to  be  credited  with  having  personally  se- 
cured for  us  that  most  delightful  narrative 
about  Colonel  Roosevelt's  early  experiences 
in  Maine,  and  his  ranch  life  in  the  West, 
that  is  told  by  "Bill"  Sewall.  the  writing  of 
whose  book  was  due  to  Mr.  Hagedorn's  ef- 
forts.    Our  front  cover  has  a  picture  of  the 


iO  Underwood  &  Underwood 
THE     PRT.\XE     OF     WALES     ADDRESSING     AN 
AGRICULTrRAL    SOCIETY    IX    BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 

Roosevelt  memorial  tower  built  in  the  Black 
Hills  of  Dakota.  The  memorial  committee 
will  execute  noble  plans  at  Oyster  Bay  and 
elsewhere ;  but  localities  will  spontaneously 
erect  many  visible  tributes  of  their  own  to 
the  memory  of  the  best-loved  American  of 
our  generation. 


Creai  Britain's 

New 

Financing 


Photrgrai'h  hy  Illii?uated  New<^.  Xe^v  Ynrl: 
QUEEN     ELIZABETH     OF     BELGIUM— FROM     A 
SNAPSHOT    PHOTOGRAPH    TAKEN 
IN    NEW    YORK 


The  announcement  of  a  loan  to 
the  British  Government  onered 
for  popular  subscription  in  the 
I'nited  States  is  the  hrst  and  significant  step 
toward  caring  for  the  large  sums  borrowed 
in  America  by  Great  Britain  bet\^ecn  1015 
and  191 7.  There  were  four  such  loans 
tciken  by  American  citizens  and  institutions. 
The  first  was  the  so-called  Anglo-French 
loan  of  $500,000,000  at  5  per  cent.,  floated 
in  the  autumn  of  191 5.  With  the  increas- 
ingly serious  aspect  of  the  war,  the  next  three 
short-term  issues  offered  more  attractive 
terms  to  American  investors, — 5j^  per  cent, 
interest  and  collateral  security  of  a  great 
\  ariety  of  stocks  and  bonds  to  an  amount  of 
I30  per  cent,  of  the  face  of  the  issue.  In  all, 
Great  Britain  borrowed  ^  1,300,000 ,000  on 
these  short-term  notes  including  France's 
share  of  the  Anglo-French  loan.  The  securi- 
ty behind  the  second,  third  and  fourth  loans 
consisted  of  foreign  government  bonds,  rail- 
road and  industrial  stocks  and  bonds  secured 
in  one  way  or  another  for  this  purpose  by 
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the  British  Government.  By  next  Novem- 
ber ^500,000,000  of  these  short-time  issues 
will  have  been  redeemed. 

,  ,.  .  The  new  issue  of  a  quarter  of 
theRaieot  a  Dillion  dollars  IS  issued  witn- 
txchinge  ^^^  ^j^^  Collateral  security  but 
\\  ith  ingenious  provisions  for  speculative  ad- 
vantages to  the  investor  arising  from  the  ex- 
pected tendency  of  English  exchange  to  re- 
turn toward  normal.  Thus,  the  issue,  con- 
sisting of  three-year  notes  and  ten-year  bonds, 
is  convertible  at  par  into  the  ten-year  Na- 
tional War  Bonds  of  Great  Britain  at  the 
exchange  rate  of  S4.30  for  the  pound  sterl- 
ing. 1  his  means  that  if  exchange  should  by 
1929  return  to  the  normal  of  $4.8(365  for  the 
pound  sterling  and  if  Great  Britain  redeems 
the  bonds  at  the  promised  rate  of  105,  the 
investor  will  net,  over  and  above  the  inter- 
est return,  a  profit  of  nearl\-  23  per  cent. 
The  new  notes  and  bonds  are  offered  at 
90^4  ^^^  98  respectively,  so  that  with  their 
interest  rate  of  51^  per  cent,  the}^  bring  the 
investor  a  yield  of  6  to  (y]/j^  per  cent,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  speculative  profit  that  may  come 
frcm  the  recovery  in  the  rate  of  exchange. 

B ...  .  Great   Britain's  financial   prob- 

Financial  lem  IS,  indeed,  a  puzzling  one. 
The  year  to  date  shows  a  deficit 
of  £312,000,000,  compared  with  a  deficit  of 
only  £11,700.000  for  the  like  period  in  1913. 
The  public  debt  has  been  increased  ten  times. 
To  be  sure  much  has  been  done  to  cut  down 
the  current  expenditure  due  to  the  war ;  to 
date  this  year,  revenues  have  increased 
£114,000,000  from  191 8  and  expenditures 
have  decreased  £663,000,000  showing  a  net 
reduction  in  annual  deficit  as  compared  with 
the  last  war  year  of  no  less  than 
£777,000,000.  But  even  with  this  hand- 
some movement  in  the  right  direction,  the 
problem  of  taxation  facing  the  nev,-  term  of 
Parliament  will  be  a  very  harassing  one,  and 
rndical  members  are  already  demanding  the 
confiscation  of  all  "war  fortunes." 

Boisier  up       ^^^^    ^^^    great    value    of    the 
Europe's        American  dollar  as  measured  in 

Credit!  j        i  i  j    t 

pounds,  trancs,  marks  and  lira 
might  be  a  boon  to  Americans  if  we  were 
counting  on  making  vast  purchases  from 
England,  France,  Germany  and  Italy.  But 
a?  we  are  counting  on  making  vast  sales  of 
goods  instead,  the  utterly  abnormal  rates  of 
exchange  are  a  heavy  handicap,  and  there  has 
been    talk    interminable   of   the    necessity   of 


granting  credits  to  European  countries  as  an 
absolutely  indispensable  part  of  reconstruc- 
tion work, — with  very  little  actually  done 
so  far.  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Lamont  has  ex- 
plained very  clearly  in  a  recent  address  how 
tiiis  process  is  tlie  personal  concern  of  each 
individual  American  citizen,  and  not  merely 
of  governments  and  bankers.  Any  thrifty 
and  solvent  American  citizen  can  help,  and 
must  help  if  the  \\orld  is  to  work  out  of  its 
chaotic  financial  situation.  As  ]\Ir.  Lamont 
says:  "Our  farmers  have  wheat  to  sell. 
\  ery  well,  the  farmers  must  sell  that  wheat 
on  credit,  not  all  of  it,  but  a  reasonable 
share.  The  farmer  will  extend  that  credit, 
not  in  a  single  shipment  of  a  hundred  bushels, 
but  through  the  method  of  investing  in  a 
thousand  dollar  bond  of  some  solvent  Eu- 
ropean country  that  may  ofter  her  promise 
to  pay  for  sale  here,  so  that  with  the  credit 
she  establishes  here,  her  people  can  buy 
American  wheat."  Poland  and  other  mid- 
European  countries  are  expecting  to  sell 
bonds  in  this  popular  fashion  to  the  American 
public. 

^.  ^  On  October  23   Senator  Cum- 

TheCummms  .         .  ,  i    i  •     i  -n    r  i 

Railway  mins  introduced  his  bill  tor  the 
^^^"^^  reorganization  of  the  railways 
of  the  country, — one  of  the  most  elaborate 
measures  ever  presented  to  Congress,  requir- 
ing 108  printed  pages.  Senator  Cummins 
spoke  with  exceeding  emphasis  of  the  neces- 
sity for  passing  such  legislation  within  the 
very  near  future,  predicting  real  disaster  to 
the  country  if  it  be  delayed.  He  frankly 
stated  the  determination  of  his  colleagues  and 
himself  to  oppose  to  the  bitter  end  any  re- 
cess of  this  Congress  until  the  railway  legis- 
lation shall  have  been  attended  to,  and  rec- 
ommended that  it  should  be  the  order>.  of 
business  immediately  after  the  Peace  Treaty 
is  voted  on.  The  scheme  of  the  Cummins 
measure  is  avowedly  an  ambitious  one.  It 
iK^t  only  provides  for  the  return  of  the  rail- 
roads to  their  private  owners  (at  midnight 
of  the  last  day  of  the  month  in  which  the 
bill  becomes  law)  but,  in  the  words  of  its 
chief  author,  *'co\Trs  the  entire  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  railroad  systems  of  the  countn*, 
provides  for  coordination  of  the  rail  and 
water  transport  systems  inside  the  United 
States  and  for  intimately  correlating  the  rail- 
road system  with  the  maritime  transportation 
system.  In  short  the  aim  is  nothing  ler.s 
than  to  organize  together  in  one  gigantic 
unity  under  effective  Federal  control  all  the 
instrumentalities  of  river,  canal,  rail  and 
ocean  transportation." 
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_  .  \\w  railroads  arc  to  l)e  irroiipcd 

Proposed  i 

Regional  lllto    llot     IcSS     than     tWCIlt)      aiul 

System  .  .1  ^i   •    ^      i'    ' 

not  more  than  thirt>-iive  s\s- 
tcnis  in  order  that  rates  nia\  he  made  for 
eacli  s\  stem  without  the  old  ohstaele,  which 
proved  insuperahle,  of  iiiidin<x  that  a  rate  rea- 
sonable for  one  road  made  its  neiji;hbor  un- 
duly prosperous.  Ihe  plan  proposes  to  pre- 
serve competition  in  service;  thus,  tor  in- 
stance, there  will  be  between  New  \ Ork  and 
Chicao;o  four  or  five  competing!  systems.  A 
period  of  se\  en  >ears  is  allowed  for  volun- 
tary consolidations  which  will  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  "valuations  iixed  b\  public  au- 
thority." A  consolidated  ^roup  will  then 
have  as  its  capital  the  exact  number  of  dol- 
lars fixed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission as  the  ajrizrefzate  value  of  all  its  parts. 
After  the  period  of  voluntary  consolidation 
has  passed,  any  roads  not  \  et  'j:rouped  will 
hf   required  to  consolidate. 

.  T.  I  bis  tremend(;us  process  of  con- 

fl  trans-  ....  , 

poriaHon  solidatioii  IS  to  he  supervised  b>  a 
Railway  Transportation  Board, 
of  five  members  appointed  by  the  President, 
with  salaries  of  :;^i2,ooo  per  year.  Thei:i- 
work  of  frroupin^  the  roads  must  be  approved 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
This  body  is  also  the  final  judge  of  wa^ie  dis- 
putes, which  are  referred  to  it  after  the 
boards  entrusted  ^\•ith  wa^ie-tixinir  ha\e 
failed  to  a^ree.  Until  the  Transportation 
Board  has  completed  its  ^^■ork  of  grouping 
the  roads  m  a  score  or  more  of  new  systems, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  to 
divide  the  country  into  rate-making  districts. 

^^  ^.  Rate-making    is    to    be    in    the 

The  Fixing  i  j  r        i  t  /-^ 

ofRaies  hands  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  which  will 
be  required  to  fix  the  rates  of  each  district 
so  that  the  net  return  in  that  district  shall 
})e  as  nearly  as  possible  ^Ij  per  cent,  on  the 
valuation  of  the  properties  as  determined  by 
the  Commission.  That  body  may  at  its  dis- 
cretion increase  the  return  to  6  per  cent.,  but 
in  such  a  case  the  addition  is  to  be  used  for 
improvements,  such  as  certain  terminal  in- 
vestments, which  do  not  produce  revenue. 
Then  comes  a  provision  which  Senator  Cum- 
mins pronounces  the  most  difficult  his  com- 
mittee had  to  deal  with:  when  the  average 
return  for  a  rate-making  district  results  in 
certain  roads  earning  largely  In  excess  of  the 
average,  the  prosperous  road  is  restricted  as 
to  its  maximum  earnings.  If  this  Income  Is 
above  6  per  cent.,  one-half  of  the  excess  be- 


tween 0  and  7  per  cent,  goes  to  a  company 
reserve  fund,  to  bolster  uj)  weak  year>,  and 
the  other  half  to  a  railway  contingent  fund, 
"to  he  used  for  the  general  advancement  of 
railwa\  interests."  Above  7  per  cent.,  one- 
iourth  of  the  excess  goes  to  the  compan\  re- 
serve fund  and  three-fourtiis  to  the  railway 
c(;ntingent  fund.  In  deciding  disputes  H6 
to  rates  and  regulation^  \n  which  individual 
States  are  taking  part,  the  State  Connnis- 
SK  ns  can  sit  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Conunission,  but  the  members  of  the  former 
will   have  no  voice  in  the  decisions. 

sorr^e  Aspects      ^*''^^'   ^''^^^   ^^'^^   tor   reorganiz- 
ofttie  New       Jncr   the   railroads  differs,   in   its 

Situation  '  . 

i)resent  stage,  from  Senator 
C^uiumins'  measure  in  oiuitting  any  guaran- 
tee to  the  owners  of  the  roads  of  any  specific 
returns,  and  in  a  much  milder  and  Icgs  effec- 
tive curb  on  strikes.  In  both  measures  and 
in  the  discussion  and  studv  involved  in  their 
preparation  there  is  obvious  a  disposition  to 
bestow  a  great  amount  of  thought  on  the  mat- 
ter of  preventing  certain  railroads  from  mak- 
ing too  much  profit,  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  disastrous  thing  is  that  the  railroads 
arc  not  now  making  nearly  enough  profit  to 
enable  them  to  serve  the  public.  Even  un- 
der the  Senate  provisions  for  an  average  re- 
turn of  5J  J  per  cent,  in  each  rate-making 
district  there  is  no  sort  of  guarantee  whatso- 
ever that .  the  less  advantageously  situated 
roads  will  gi\e  an  attractive  .cturn  on  new 
capital,  while  there  is  a  dead  certainty  that 
capital's  return  in  the  more  fortunate  or 
better  managed  roads  will  be  strictly  limited 
to  a  rate  which  does  not  look,  as  a  maximum, 
v'/ry  alluring  in  the  present  era  of  high  prices 
for  capital  and  everything  else.  This  re- 
striction on  the  earnings  resulting  from  ef- 
ficient management  and  good  judgment  may, 
too,  decrease  beyond  the  danger  point  the 
incentive  to  show  those  qualities,  without 
which  railway  serv  ice  must  be  poor  and  rates 
must  be  high.  In  an  era  when  investors  can 
lend  their  money  to  Great  Britain  with  the 
certainty  of  a  return  of  6)4  P^r  cent.,  and 
a  probable  return  of  nearly  9  per  cent.,  why 
should  they  lend  their  money  to  private  rail- 
road companies,  or  buv  their  stocks,  with 
the  certainty  that  they  will  get  no  more  than 
6  per  cent.  ?  And  \  ast  amounts  of  money 
must  be  furnished  by  Investors  to  be  spent 
on  the  roads  If  they  are  to  give  any  sort  of 
decent  and  adequate  service. 
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(O  Bar-hrarh  (p)  Cokell 

CALVIN     COOLIDGE  RICITARn    H.    LONG 

(Rei).)  (Dem.) 

SUCCESSFUL  AND  DEFEATED  CANDIDATES 

FOR  GOVERNOR  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

^      ^    ...         The   elections   of    November   4 

Gov.  Cooliage,  .  .  .  .^ 

and  other  were  of  mifior  importance  m 
ec  ions  most  States.  The  reelection  of 
Governor  Coolidge  of  Massachusetts,  b^^  a 
plurality  of  124,000,  was  ev^erywhere  inter- 
/>reted  as  an  endorsement  of  his  firm  stand 
against  the  Boston  police  strike.  Mr.  Long, 
his  Democratic  opponent,  had  promised  to 
reinstate  the  strikers.  While  Republicans 
were  naturally  pleased,  they  realized  that 
the  triumph  was  one  for  law  and  order  and 
not  for  the  party.  In  New  Jersey,  a  Demo- 
cratic Governor  was  elected.  Prohibition  be- 
ing the  most  conspicuous  issue.  The  Re- 
publicans were  on  the  "dry"  side;  and  New 


EDWARD  I.  EDWARDS     NEWTON  A.  K.  BUGBEE 

(Dem.)  (Rep.) 

THE  OPPOSING  CANDIDATES  FOR  GOVERNOR 

IN   NEW  JERSEY 

Jersey  is  evidently  thirsty.  In  Kentucky,  it 
was  the  Republicans  who  happened  to  hold 
the  "wet"  position,  and  they  elected  their 
candidate.  In  Maryland  the  result  was  ex- 
ceedingly close,  the  Republicans  having 
made  large  gains,  with  the  Democratic  can- 
didate apparently  successful.  There  was  a 
notable  Republican  victor)^  in  New  York 
City,  where  Congressman  LaGuardia  was 
elected  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
and  Mr.  Henry  H.  Curran  President  of 
the  Borough  of  Manhattan.  We  shall  give 
further  attention  to  the  elections  and  to 
the  political  outlook  for  next  year,  in  our 
December  number. 


EDWTN    p.    MORROW 
ALBERT   C.    RITCHIE  HARRY    W.    NICE  (Hep.) 

(Dem.)  (Rep.)  GOVERNOR-EIECT  OF 

CANDIDATES  FOR  GOVERNOR  OF  MARYLAND  KENTUCKY 


LEE    M.    RUSSELL 

(Dem.) 

GOVERNOR-ELECT  OF 
MISSISSIPPI 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 


(From  September  1 3  to  October  31 ,  TQTq) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

September  16. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Hitchcock 
(Dem.,  Neb.),  leading:;  the  Acirniiiistration  mem- 
bers temporarily  in  the  majoritN',  forces  a  readinfji; 
of  the  Peace  'Freaty  before  the  Republicans  are 
ready;  Mr.  Sherman  (Rep.,  111.)  severely  ar- 
raigns the  President. 

September  18. — Both  branches  assemble  in  the 
House  Chamber  and  bestow  upon  (General  John 
J.  Pershing  the  thanks  of  Congress. 

September  22. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Reed  (Dem., 
Mo.)  denovuices  the  League  Covenant  and  in  par- 
ticular takes  issue  with  the  President's  assertions 
regarding  the  powers  of  the  proposed  Assembly. 
The  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce, 
considering  the  Cumfnins  railroad  bill,  hears  the 
criticisms  of  Samuel  (rompers  (president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor),  Warren  S.  Stone 
(Grand  Chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers),  and  Glenn  E.  Plumb  (advocate  of 
nationalization)  ;  they  all  condemn  the  provision 
forbidding  strikes  by  railroad  employees. 

September  23. — In  the  House,  Mr.  Cooper 
(Rep.,  Ohio),  a  former  labor-union  man,  de- 
nounces the  radical  element  among  labor  leaders; 
he  declares  specifically  that  one  of  the  two  princi- 
pal organizers  of  the  steel  strike  is  unfit  for  Amer- 
ican  citizenship. 

September  24. — The  House  passes  the  Senate 
bill  restoring  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion power  to  review  railroad  rates  established  by 
the   Railroad   Administration. 

September  25. — The  Senate  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  begins  an  investigation  of  the 
situation  which  brought  about  the  steel  strike; 
John  Fitzpatrick,  chairman  of  the  steel  workers' 
strike  committee,  is  the  first  witness. 

September  26. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Johnson 
(Rep.,  Cal.)  speaks  in  support  of  the  amendment 
to  the  League  of  Nations  covenant  equalizing  the 
voting  power  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States. 

October  1-2. — The  Senate  Committee  investigat- 
ing the  steel  strike  questions  Elbert  H.  Gary, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  regarding  his  refusal  to 
confer  with  the  union  leaders. 

October  2. — The  Senate  rejects  various  amend- 
ments submitted  by  Mr.  Fall  (Rep.,  N.  M.), 
eliminating  the  United  States  from  membership 
on  commissions  created  by  the  treaty  of  peace. 

October  3. — The  Senate  committee  investigating 
the  steel  strike  questions  \^^illiam  Z.  Foster,  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  strike  committee,  particu- 
larly regarding  his  writings  in  the  field  of  indus- 
trial revolution. 

October  4. — The  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee is  urged  by  ex-President  Taft  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Glass  to  provide  a  budget 
system  for   federal  expenditures. 


October  7. — "Fhe  Senate  votes  to  confer  the 
permanent  rank  of  Lieutenant  (ieneral  upon  Enoch 
IL  Crowder,  Judge  Advocate  (icneral  and  the 
man  responsible  for  the  creation  and  administra- 
tion of  the  selective  draft. 

October  8. — In  the  House,  a  special  committee 
introduces  a  bill  providing  for  the  establishmeiii 
of  a  budget  system — creating  a  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  an  accounting  department,  and  con- 
centrating power  in  an  enlarged  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

October  9. — The  Llouse  passes  a  bill  repealing 
the  Canadian  Reciprocity  Act  of  1910,  which  had 
never  been   ratified  by  Canada. 

October  16. — The  Senate,  by  vote  of  55  to  35, 
rejects  the  Lodge  amendments  to  the  peace  treaty 
which  provided  for  the  restoration  of  Shantung 
province  to  China  rather  than  to  Japan. 

The  House  passes  a  bill  extending  for  one  year 
wartime  passport  regulations,  in  order  to  have  a 
check  upon  radical  immigration  after  the  signing 
of  the  peace  treaty. 

October  20. — The  Senate  completes  reading  of 
the  peace  treaty  with  Germany. 

October  22. — The  Senate  passes  the  measure  ex- 
tending for  one  }ear  the  war-time  restrictions  on 
the  issuance  of  passports. 

October  22-23. — In  the  Senate,  the  Republican 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  one  Democratic  member,  agree  upon  a  new 
program  of  reservations  to  be  made  a  part  of 
the  resolution  ratifying  the  peace  treaty;  the  pre- 
amble declares  that  the  reservations  must  be  ac- 
cepted by  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan. 

October  23. — In  the  Senate,  the  Cummins  rail- 
road bill   is  reported   from  committee. 

October  24. — In  the  House,  the  com.m.ittee  con- 
sidering the  case  of  Victor  L.  Berger,  Socialist 
member-elect  from  Wisconsin,  recommends  his  ex- 
clusion from  membership  on  the  ground  of  disloy- 
alty to  the  United  States  during  the  war. 

October  27. — The  House  passes  the  Prohibition 
Enforcement  bill  over  the  President's  veto,  176 
to  55. 

October  28. — Both  branches  are  addressed  by 
King  Albert  of  Belgium. 

The  Senate  repasses  the  Prohibition  Enforce- 
ment bill,  65  to  20,  and  the  measure  becomes  a 
law, 

October  29. — The  Senate  rejects  three  amend- 
ments to  the  peace  treaty  aimed  to  equalize  the 
British  Empire's  representation  in  the  Assembly 
created  by  the  League  of  Nations  covenant. 

October  30-31. — Both  branches  adopt  a  resolu- 
tion approving  the  Administration's  policy  in  the 
coal  strike. 

October  31. — The  Senate  and  House  Committees 
on  Military  Affairs  obtain  the  views  of  (General 
Pershing   on    military    policy;    he    urges    a    stand- 
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ing  army  of  not  more  than  300,000  men    (against 
575,000  recommencled  by  the  Cieneral  Staff). 

AMERICAN  POLITICS  AND 
GOVERNMENT 

September  13. — President  Wilson,  in  his  speak- 
ing tour  of  the  country  explaining  the  peace 
treaty,  reaches  the  Pacific  Coast;  he  speaks  in 
Tacoma  and  Seattle  ami  rc\ie\vs  the  Pacific 
Fleet. 

The  War  Department  announces  that  113,000 
men  have  enlisted  in  the  ten  months  since  the 
armistice. 

September  14. — Governor  Coolidge  of  Massa- 
chusetts backs  the  opinion  of  his  Attorney  (.Gen- 
eral and  the  Police  Commissioner  of  Boston,  that 
the  striking  policemen  forfeited  their  jobs  and 
cannot  be  reinstated. 

September  15. — President  Wihon  speaks  in 
Portland,  Ore. 

The  President  of  the  National  Non-Partisan 
League,  A.  C.  Townlex,  is  sentenced  by  a  Min- 
nesota court  to  three  months  imprisonment  after 
conviction  on   a  charge  of  disloyalty. 

September  16. — In  the  Philadelphia  mayoralty 
primary,  Congressman  ].  Hampton  Moore,  \vins 
the  Republican  nomination,  defeating  John  M. 
Patterson,   candidate   of  the   faction   in   power. 

President  Wilson  enters  California  for  the  first 
time  since  his  election,  plans  calling  for  five  days 
of  speechmaking  in   that   State. 

September  17. — In  a  speech  at  Chicago,  Sen- 
ator James  Hamilton  Lewis  declares  that  the 
President  will  soon  announce  the  doctrine  of 
socializing  coal,  oil,  and  national  road  and  water 
highways, 

September  18. — The  President  speaks  in  San 
Francisco   and   Oakland. 

The  representatives  of  the  organized  steel 
workers  inform  the  President  that  dela>iiig  a 
strike  (until  after  the  Industrial  Conference  meets 
on  Otcober  6)    ''mean>  the  surrender  of  all   hope." 

September  19. —  The  President  speaks  at  San 
niego,  his  voice  reaching  50,000  persons  by  means 
of  electrical  devices. 

September  20. — The  President,  speaking  at  Los 
Angeles,  answers  criticism  of  the  League  relat- 
ing to  the  British  Empire's  six  votes;  he  explains 
that  the  assembly  is  merely  a  debating  body,  that 
unanimous  action  is  required  and  a  negative  vote 
by  the  United  States  would  nullify  Britain's  six 
votes,  and  that  in  the  Council  the  representation 
of  the  two   nations  is   eqvial. 

September  22. — In  the  New  Jersey  primaries, 
(Governor  Runyon  (Rep.)  is  defeated  for  ren(»mi- 
nation  by  State  Controller  Newton  A.  K.  Bugliee; 
the  Democratic  nomination  is  won  by  Edward  I. 
Edwards,  who  defeats  James  R.  Newton. 

In  the  Massachusetts  primaries,  (Jovernor  Cool- 
idge is  renominated  without  opposition  and  Rich- 
ard H.  Long  is  the  successful  Democratic  candi- 
date. 

The  President  speaks  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
on  his  return  swing  from  the  Pacific  Coast  toward 
the  Capital. 

September  25. — The  President  speaks  in  Denver 
and  Pueblo,  Colo. 


September  26. — President  Wilson,  because  of  ill- 
ness in  Kansas  due  to  strain,  suddenly  abandons 
the  remainder  of  his  speaking  tour  in  support  of 
the  peace  treaty;  it  is  estimated  that  he  had  de- 
livered forty  speeches. 

September  27. — The  Alabama  House  passes  the 
Senate  bill  penalizing  combinations  or  agreements 
to  impede   industry — aimed  to  prevent  strikes. 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board  takes  over 
from  the  War  Department  the  giant  Imperator 
and  seven  other  former  German  ships  which  were 
allocated  to  the  United  States  under  the  terms  of 
peace. 

September  28. — President  Wilson  returns  to 
^^'ashington  and  becomes  a  bed  patient  in  the 
W^hite    House. 

September  30. — The  President  nominates  Brand 
\\'hitlock  to  be  first  Ambassador  to  Belgium;  the 
Senate   immediately  confirms  the   appointment. 

The  Ohio  Supreme  Court  afHrnT;  the  decision 
of  a  lower  court  \vl-iicli  heltl  that  th.e  Legislature's 
ratification  of  the  prohibition  amendment  must  be 
submitte«.l  to  a  referendum  vote  of  the  people. 

October  2. — A  physician's*  bulletin  issued  from 
the  \Miite  House  states  that  "the  President  is  a 
very   sick   man." 

The  Co\  ernment's  report  on  the  cotton  crop  in- 
dicates a  small  yield  (10,696,000  bales),  in  low 
a\erage  condition, 

October  7. — The  Shipping  Board  announces  that 
America's  shipbuilding  efforts,  begun  with  the 
■war,  ha\  e  resulted  in  the  construction  of  1468 
\es>els  of  more  than  eight  million  deadweight 
toimage. 

October  n. — On  the  sixteenth  day  of  President 
W^ilson's  illness,  his  physicians  announce  that  *'his 
condition  is  such  as  to  necessitate  his  remaining  in 
bed   for  an  extended  period." 

October  14. — The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
announces  that  corj^oration  taxes  for  the  year  1917 
totalled    $1,326,900,480,    from    58,788    corporations. 

October  22. — Registration  figures  in  New  York 
City  show  that  50,000  (12  per  cent.)  fewer  women 
will  vote  in  the  municipal  election  this  year  than 
voted  last  year. 

October  25. — President  Wilson  issues  a  state- 
ment on  the  threatened  coal  strike,  after  failure 
of  negotiations  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor;  he  de- 
clares that  a  strike  with  such  disastrous  conse- 
fpiences  "is  not  only  unjustifiable  but  unlawful," 
the  public  welfare  being  paramount;  he  ex- 
presses con\-lction  that  the  individual  members  of 
the  Mine  Workers'  union  would  not  favor  a  strike. 

October  26. — Miles  Polndexter,  United  States 
Senator  from  Washington,  announces  his  candi- 
dacv  for  the  Republican  nomination  for  President. 

()ctober  27, — President  Wilson  vetoes  the  Pro- 
hibition Enforcement  bill,  disapproving  of  that 
portion  which  attempts  to  enforce  'Svar  time" 
prohibition  when  the  emergency  has  ceased  to 
exist. 

October  29. — The  Government  at  Washington 
makes  plans  to  handle  situations  arising  out  of  the 
coal  strike;  Dr.  Harry  (larfield  is  recalled  to  the 
post  of  Fuel  Administrator;  Attorney-General 
Palmer  announces  his  determination  to  enforce  the 
statute  which  prohibits  interference  with  the  sup- 
ply and   (li>-tribution  of  fuel. 
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October  31. — Federal  Judpe  Anderson,  at  In- 
dianapolis, jj;rants  an  injunction  sought  by  the 
Government,  restraining  officials  of  the  Mine 
Workers'  union  from  efforts  to  bring  about  or 
continue  a  strike. 

Four  hundred  thousand  unionized  miners  quit 
work  in  the  soft-coal  regions,  to  enforce  demands 
for  increased  wages  and  a  thirty-hour  week. 

FOREIGN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

September  13. — The  Ruiwanlan  Cabinet  under 
Premier  Bratiano  resigns  as  a  result  of  the  compli- 
cations in  foreign  affairs. 

September  14. — Francisco  Brogan  becomes  Pro- 
visional President  of  Honduras,  pending  an  elec- 
tion. 

September  22. — King  Albert  of  Belgium,  with 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  Crown  Prince  Leopold,  sail 
for  the  United  States  on  board  an  American 
steamer. 

September  28. — A  plebiscite  in  Luxemburg  reg- 
isters the  desire  of  the  people  to  retain  the  Grand 
iJuchess  Charlotte  as  ruler  and  to  establish  an 
economic  alliance  with  France. 

In  the  Italian  Chamber,  Foreign  Minister  Tit- 
toni  explains  the  Government's  policy  in  the 
present  international  complication,  and  the  min- 
istry of  Premier  Nitti  receives  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence. 

September  29. — The  Prince  of  Wales,  on  a  tour 
of  Canada,  leaves  the  Pacific  Coast  at  Victoria 
and  turns  eastward. 

October  i. — The  legislative  assembly  of  Gaute- 
mala  ratifies  the  peace  treaty  with  Germany. 

October  2. — The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
ratifies  the  peace  treaty  and  the  special  protective 
agreements  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States;  the  vote  on  the  peace  treaty  is  372  to  53, 
with  73   members  abstaining  from  voting. 

A  new  ministry  is  formed  in  Serbia,  with 
Stoyan  Prottitch  as  Premier. 

October  6. — The  people  of  Norway  vote  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  prohibiting  whiskey  and 
other  strong  liquors. 

October  7. — The  Italian  King  issues  a  decree 
approving  the  German  and  Austrian  peace  trea- 
ties— which  must,  however,  be  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment before  conversion   into  law. 

October  9. — Progress  on  reconstruction  work  in 
France  is  ofiicialh^  reported;  60,000  houses  have 
been  rebuilt,  2016  kilometers  of  railway  repaired, 
588  plants  restored,  and  approximately  one  fourth 
of  the  devastated  area  returned  to  farmers. 

October  11. — President  Poincare  issues  a  decree 
declaring  that  the  state  of  war  in  France  is  at  an 
end. 

The  French  Senate,  without  a  dissenting  vote, 
ratifies  the  peace  treaty  and  also  the  special  trea- 
ties of  defense  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States. 

October  12. — Augusto  Leguia  is  proclaimed  con- 
stitutional president  of  Peru  for  a  term  of  five 
years. 

October  17. — The  Austrian  National  Assembly 
ratifies  the  peace  treaty  of   St.   Germain. 

October  19. — The  New  Zealand  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives authorizes  acceptance  of  a  mandate 
for  Samoa. 


Octol^er  20. — The  men  and  women  voters  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  Caiiadii,  sustain  the  temper- 
ance act  which  has  been  in  effect  since  1916;  the 
Conservative  government  of  Sir  William  Hearst 
is  overthrown. 

October  22. — The  British  Parliament  reassem- 
bles, financial  and  labor  problems  being  chief 
topics  of  discussion. 

October  25. — The  resumption  of  an  offensive  by 
General  Yudenitch,  directed  against  the  lioKhc- 
vist  regime,  brings  his  forces  within  fifteen  miles 
of  Petrograd. 

October  27. — The  so-called  War  Cabinet  in 
Great  Britain,  with  extraordinary  powers,  is  sup- 
planted by  the  customary  peace-time  form  with 
enlarged   personnel. 

October  30. — The  financial  policy  of  the  Lloyd 
George  government  is  approved  in  the  Britisli 
House  of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  355. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

September  13. — The  Italian  poet-captain,  Ga- 
briele  d'Annunzio,  enters  Fiume  at  the  head  of 
several  thousand  soldiers  and  assumes  control  of 
the  contested  port  in  defiance  of  the  Italian  mili- 
tary authorities  and  the  Allied  army  of  occupa- 
tion. 

September  14. — Premier  Venizelos  declares  that 
Greece  would  be  glad  to  see  the  United  States 
take   a  mandate  for  Armenia. 

September  19. — A  peace  treaty  is  handed  to  the 
Bulgarian  delegation  by  the  representatives  of  the 
five  great  powers;  the  principal  territory  taken 
from  Bulgaria  is  that  of  Western  Thrace ;  the 
army  is  reduced  to  20,000  and  reparation  fixed  at 
$445,000,000. 

September  22. — President  Khatitian  of  Armenia 
is  reported  as  declaring  at  a  dinner  to  American 
relief  representatives  that  Armenia  ten  months 
after  the  armistice  is  on  the  point  of  extermination 
and  needs  troops,  not  investigators. 

September  25. — An  independent  Italian  force 
seizes  the  port  of  Trau ;  upon  the  suggestion  of  an 
Italian  naval  officer  and  upon  the  approach  of 
Serbian  troops,  a  small  force  of  Americans  is 
landed  from  the  Olympia  and  the  Italians  are 
persuaded  to  withdraw. 

September  26. — Viscount  Grey  arrives  in  the 
United  States  as  Ambassador  from  Great  Britain. 

September  27. — The  Allied  governments  pre- 
sent a  note  to  Germany  again  demanding  the 
withdrawal  of  German  troops  in  Russian  terri- 
tory, in  the  Baltic  region ;  failure  to  comply  will 
result  in  withholding  foodstuffs  and  raw  mate- 
rials. 

October  2. — King  Albert  of  Belgium,  accom- 
panied by  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Crown  Prince 
Leopold,  arrives  at  New  York  on  an  extended 
visit  to  the  United  States. 

October  13. — The  Lettish  Foreign  Office  reports 
that  for  five  days  Lettish  troops  before  Riga  have 
been  resisting  German  attacks;  Allied  cruisers 
and  Lithuanian  soldiers  are  participating  in  the 
defense. 

October  16. — It  becomes  known  that  the  Su- 
preme Council  has  invited  Germanv  and  th.e 
European  neutrals  to  join  in  blockading  Bol- 
shevist Russia. 
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October  24. — The  Bulgarian  reply  to  the  peace 
terms  of  the  Allies  is  handed  to  the  secretary  of 
the   peace   conference. 

October  25. —  Ihe  President  of  the  Austrian  Re- 
public signs  the  peace  treaty  of  St.  Germain,  com- 
pleting acceptance  by  Austria. 

October  26. — The  United  States  consular  agent 
at  Puebla,  held  for  ransom  by  Mexicans  since 
October  19,  is  released  upon  payment  of  $150,000; 
the  money  is  furnished  b\  friends,  but  it  is  un- 
derstood that  the  Mexican  government  will  be 
held  responsible. 

The  new  Ambassador  from  Japan,  Kijuro  Shi- 
dehara,   arrives  in  the   United   States. 

October  31. — The  Belgian  royal  family  leaves 
the  I'nited  States  for  home,  after  a  rousing  wel- 
come in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

September  14. — A  hurricane  and  a  tidal  wave  in 
and  near  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  render  thousands 
homeless  and  cause  the  death  of  more  than  30c 
persons. 

September  17. — General  Pershing  leads  the 
troops  of  the  First  Division  in  a  parade  in  Wash- 
ington, over  the  historic  route  along  Penns\l- 
vania  Avenue. 

The  head  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion gives  his  reasons  for  declining  to  meet  union 
leaders;  he  belie\es  that  the  men  do  not  represent 
large  numbers  of  employes,  and  that  conferring 
with  them  would  be  treated  as  recognition  of  the 
''closed   shop." 

The  Rev.  Charles  Sumner  Burcii  is  chosen 
Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
New  York. 

September  18. — A  new  world's  record  for  alti- 
tude flying  is  established  by  Roland  Rohlfs  in  a 
Curtiss  triplane  near  New  York;  he  ascends  34,- 
610  feet  (more  than  six  and  a  half  miles),  tlie 
thermometer  recording  a  temperature  of  43  de- 
grees below  zero. 

September  20. — A  convention  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  at  Cleveland,  approves 
a  resolution  demanding  the  immediate  national- 
ization of  the  coal-mining  industry. 

September  21. — A  general  strike  in  Bo>ten,  in 
support  of  the  police,  is  unanimously  rejected  b> 
labor  union  men,  upon  the  advice  of  their  leader>, 
as  "not  opportune." 

September  22. — A  strike  in  the  <teel  industry. 
aimed  chiefly  at  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion but  involving  practically  all  the  coimtry's  iron 
and  steel  mills,  succeeds  in  closing  many  plants  but 
fails  to  fulfill  the  leaders'  predictions;  the  inen 
demand  wage  increases  and  shorter  hour><,  but  the 
fight  is  principally  to  establish  union  supremacx. 

September  23. — The  second  day  of  the  steel 
strike  shows  many  plants  entirely  closed,  the 
unions  having  greate'r  strength  in  the  Illinois,  In- 
diana, and  Ohio  districts  than  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  in  con- 
vention, demand  a  60  per  cent  increase  in  wages, 
with  a  six-hour  day  and  a  five-day  week. 

Revised  statistics  of  war  casualties  in  the  Amer- 
ican anny  are  published;  35,585  were  killed  in 
action,  14,742  died  of  wounds,  58,073  died  of  d"s- 
ease;  the  total  deaths  were  116,492,  with  205,- 
590  wounded. 


September  26. — It  is  announced  that  John  D. 
Rockefeller  has  given  $20,000,000  to  the  General 
I-lducation  Board,  which  he  founded,  to  be  used 
for  the  betterment  of  medical  education  in  the 
United  States. 

September  27. — A  railway  strike  in  Great  Brit- 
ain completely  ties  up  the  transportation  systems; 
the  (lovernment  puts  into  effect  measures  formu- 
lated for  war  emergencies,  reviving  food  ration- 
ing  and   motor-truck   transportation. 

The  volcano  Maun  a  Loa,  in  Hawaii,  begins  t») 
throw  forth  a  stream  of  lava  one  thousand  feet 
\vide  and  more  than  twent\  feet  deep,  a  virtual 
river  flowing  down  to  the  sea. 

September  28. — A  mob  in  Omaha  lynches  a 
negro  murderer  after  setting  fire  to  the  new  court 
house;  during  the  rioting  the  Ma\or  is  seriously 
injured;  the  ^^'ar  Department  sends  troops  from 
nearby   posts. 

October  i. — Factional  strife  between  printers* 
unions  in  New  York  completely  suspends  the  pub- 
lication of  more  than  150  weekly  and  montlily 
periodicals;  more  or  less  in  the  background  is 
the  \vorkers'  demand  for  a  $50  wage  and  a  44- 
I'.our  week. 

October  5. — Disturbances  by  strikers  in  the  great 
steel  city  of  Cjary  cause  the  Ma\or  to  request  the 
presence  of  Indiana  State  troops. 

The  British  railway  strike  is  ended  by  a  com- 
promise agreement;  wages  are  to  remain  at  the 
present  level  until  October,  1920,  with  a  minimum 
of  $12.75   3  Nveek. 

October  6. — A  National  Industrial  Conference 
is  convened  at  \\'ashington,  growing  out  of  the 
suggestion  of  Pre>itient  ^^"ilson,  with  delegates 
representing   capital,    labor   and   the    public. 

Federal  troops  take  charge  of  the  situation  at 
Gary,  upon  the  request  of  the  Governor  of  In- 
diana. 

The  ^^'ar  Department  states  that  more  than 
one  third  of  the  American  soldiers  wounded  in 
the  war  were  gas  casualties — 74.573,  be'sides  1194 
cases  Avhich   resulted  in  death. 

October  7. — The  Indu^^trial  Conference  chooses 
Franklin  K.  I.ane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as 
chairman  and  fortiuilates  rules. 

A  strike  of  long-shoremen  in  New  York  City, 
without  warning  and  in  defiance  of  their  own  ofli- 
lials,  causes  interference  with  the  sailing  of  pas- 
"senger  transport,  and  freight  vessel  and  grave 
danger  to  the  city's  food  supply;  the  men  demand 
%i  an  hour,  although  bound  by  a  70-cent  agree- 
ment .running  to  December  1. 

The  T'nited  Confederate  ^'eterans  meet  in  their 
twent\-ninth    annual   reunion,   at  Atlanta. 

(October  S. — A  transcontinental  airplane  race  is 
-tarteil  simulta:ie(nis!\  at  San  Francisco  and  Ne^v 
York,  with   65  competitors. 

October  12. — The  I'nited  States  Nav\  com- 
pletes its  task  of  clearing  the  vast  mine  field 
which   it  had   laid   in   the   North   Sea. 

October  15. — Bitumitious  coal  miners  are  or- 
dered by  their  president  to  quit  work  on  October 
31,  negotiations  \vith  the  operators  liaving  failed 
to  bring  about  an  agreemefit,  the  men  have  been 
working  under  an  arbitration  arrangement  hold- 
ing "until  the  ending  of  the  war  or  until  March 
31,   1920." 
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October  i8. — In  the  transcontinental  air  race, 
Lieut.  H.  \\'.  Ma\nar(l  is  the  fust  to  coiiipleie 
his  Hight;  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  ami 
return  (5400  miles)  he  occupied  ten  days,  actual 
Hying  time  being  less  than  48  hours;  an  accident 
in  Nebraska  adds  twenty  hours  to  his  ofHcial  time. 

October  22. — The  Labor  members  withdraw 
from  the  Industrial  Conference,  after  the  em- 
pUners'  group  rejects  a  proposal  recognizing  col- 
lective bargaining,  in  which  the  public  group  con- 
curred. 

An  expressmen's  strike  in  New  York  is  endcil 
by  the  demand  of  the  Oirector  Cieneial  of  Rail- 
roads that  the  men  return  to  work  pending  a  de- 
cision of  the  Wage  Adjustment  Board;  otherwise 
the  men  ^^ill  be  dismissed  and  the  full  power  of 
the  Ciovernment  exercised  to  render  express  serv- 
ice to  the  public. 

Lieut.  Alexander  Pearson,  arrl\ing  at  New 
York,  is  the  apparent  winner  of  the  army's  trans- 
continental air  race,  his  oflicial  fixing  time  being 
48  hours  and  37  minutes  for  the  5400  miles. 

October  24. — The  National  Industrial  Confer- 
ence at  Washington  comes  to  an  end,  the  public 
group  deciding  not  to  continue  alone. 

At  the  final  session  of  the  triennial  convention 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Bishop 
Thomas  F.  Gailor  of  Tennessee  is  elected  chair- 
man of  the  new  executive  council,  virtual  execu- 
tive head  of  the  Church. 

October  29. — Officials  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers, meeting  at  Indianapolis,  declare  that  a  strike 
of  bituminous  miners  cannot  be  avoided,  that  the 
men's  demands  are  subject  to  negotiation,  and  that 
responsibility  rests  upon  the  coal   operators. 

I'he  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  four 
railroad  brotherhoods  issue  a  joint  call  for  a  con- 
ference of  executives  of  national  and  international 
unions  (in  Washington  on  December  13)  to  dis- 
cuss "the  grave   situation   confronting   labor." 

OBITUARY 

September  13. — Leonid  Nikolaievich  Andreyeflf, 
the  Russian   novelist,  48. 

September  15. — Ben  F.  Allen,  a  widely  known 
Washington    newspaper   correspondent,   41. 

September  17. — Brig.-Gen.  James  M.  Bell,  U. 
S.  A.,  retired,  81. 

September  18. — Joseph  B.  Thompson,  Repre- 
sentative  in    Congress   from    Oklahoma,    52. 

September  20. — Ramon  Barros  Luca,  President 
of  Chile,  1910-1915. 

September  21. — Theodore  Perry  Shonts,  presi- 
dent of  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company 
in  New  York  City  and  former  chairman  of  the 
Isthmian   Canal  Commission,   63. 

September  22. — D.  Newlin  Fell,  former  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  78. 

September  24. — Howard  C.  Hollister,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Judge  of  the  United  States  District 
Court,  63. 

September    25. — Charles    Lang    Freer,    the    De- 
troit  art   collector    and   philanthropist,    65. 
John    S.   Washburn    of    Minneapolis,    head    of   one 
of  the  country's  largest  flour  mills,  61. 

September  26. — Don  Albert  Pardee,  of  Atlanta, 
Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals,  82. 


September  27. — Adelina  Patti,  the  famous 
operatic  singer,  76.  .  .  .  \'ivcourit  Francis 
Leveson  Bertie,  for  thirteen  years  British  Ambas- 
sador to  France,  75.  .  .  .  Rear-Adm.  luiwin 
C.  Pendleton,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  72. 

September  28, — Henry  Whitelaw  Bond,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri,  71. 

September  30. — Brig.-Gen.  Charles  Lawrence 
Cooper,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  74.  .  .  .  Patrick 
Fgan,  former  United  States  Mi. lister  to  Chile  and 
pioneer  advocate  of  Irish   Home  Rule,  78. 

October  i. — \'ictorino  de  la  Plaza,  President  of 
the  Argentine  Republic,  1914-1916.  .  .  .  Sir 
Edward  Tyas  Cook,  a  widely  known  British 
editor   and   autlior,  62. 

October  3. — John  C.  Sage,  Bishop  of  the  Epis- 
copal  Diocese  of   Salina    (Kansas),    53. 

October  4. — Solomon  Scliinasi,  the  cigarette 
manufacturer. 

October  7. — Henry  Mills  Alden,  for  half  a  cen- 
tury editor  of  Harpers  Masiazine,  82.  .  .  .  Al- 
fred Deakin,  twice  Premier  of  Australia,  63. 
Francis  Emanuel  Shover,  a  former  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  New  York  City,  58.  .  .  . 
Cyril  G.  Hopkins,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  a 
leading  authority  in  agricultural  chemistry,  53. 

October  9. — Carlos  Melendez,  recently  President 
of  Sal\  ador,   58. 

October  11. — Rev.  David  Gregg,  D.  D.,  promi- 
nent as  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  Boston  and 
New  York  and  later  president  of  Western  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  73.  .  .  .  Brig.-Gen.  Wil- 
liam Trent  Rossell,  L'.  S.  A.,  retired,  70. 

October  14. — Bishop  Philip  J.  Garrigan,  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of  Sioux  City,  79.  .  .  . 
Dr.  Kuno  Meyer,  professor  of  Celtic  language  and 
literature  in  the  University  of  Berlin,   61. 

October  15. — Rear-Adm.  Richardson  Clover,  U. 
S.  N.,   retired,   73. 

October  19. — William  Waldorf  Astor,  the 
American  multi-millionaire  Avho  became  a  British 
subject  and  peer,  71.  .  .  .  William  P.  Shef- 
field, former  Representative  in  Congress  from 
Rhode  Island. 

October  20. — Martin  D.  Foster,  recently  a  Rep- 
resentative in   Congress  from   Illinois,   58. 

October  21. — Alfred  T.  Ringling,  head  of  the 
fa'-nous  circus  family,  56.  .  .  .  Brig.-Gen. 
Philip  Reade,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  75. 

October  22. — Alexander  Peckover,  first  Baron 
Wisbech,  a  widely  known  Quaker  banker  of  Lon- 
don and  former  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  89. 

October  23. — George  W.  Elkins,  of  Philadel- 
phia, prominent  in  finance  and  traction  affairs,  61. 

October  24. — J.  Henry  Williams,  judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Penns}  Ivania,  55. 

October  25. — Sir  Ernest  Albert  Waterlow,  a 
noted  British  landscape  painter,  69. 

October  26. — Reuben  O.  Moon,  a  former  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  Pennsylvania,.  72. 
.  .  .  Field  Marshall  Gottlieb  von  Haeseler,  the 
German  Crown  Prince's  military  adviser  during 
the  Verdun   attack,  84. 

October  30. — Mrs.  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  the 
widely  known  writer  of  inspirational  verse,  64. 
.  .  ,  Charles  Herman  Steinway,  the  piano  man- 
ufacturer, 62. 


MORE  CARTOONS  OF  UNREST 


m:     KKELS    THE    KICK 
From  the   Tribuue    (Chicago" 


•SIT  nowx:  • 

From   the   Star    (St,    Louis) 


Mil,    WORLD'n    OXLV    OVERPRODUCTION 
From  the  Kc'vs   (Dayton,  O.) 
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CARTOOKS    or    IXRKST 


•I :  I) 


•'PASS    THROUGH    THE    EVE    OF    THE    NEEDLE 
AT  ONCE!" 

From    TIic    Passing    Shozc    CLondon) 


DON'T    BE    SILLY! 

Man  in  middle  (who  pays  for  it  all)  :  "Here,  get 
together!  Make  a  team  of  your  horses  and  let  us  get 
somewhere!" 

From    the    Daily   Star    (Montreal,    Canada) 


THE  CAT  THAT  CAME  RACK— WITH  ANOTHER 
CAT! 

From    Ophiion    (London) 


9'. 


CATITAL    AND    LABOR— PAST  AND  PRESENT 
From    De    Xotenkraker    (Amsterdam,    Holland) 


NONE  SO  BLIND 
The    Showman:       "Hullo!       You'd    better    be    careful 
h.ow  you   go  to  work  with  that  saw!" 

The    Max-1>-the-Tree:       "That's    all    right,    mate.      I 
don't   care.      It   ain't   my   tree!" 

From  Tlie  Passing  Slwzt'  (London) 
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■GOT    A    ^[ATCIT'" 
l":om   the    Tribune    (New   York) 


HIE   ONLY    KIND   OF    STRIKING    NEEDED 

JUST    NOW 

From    the    Nen's    (St.    Joseph,    Mo.) 


'•A  WEEK?- 
From    the    Eicnhig    World     (New    York)© 


THE   GOOSE  THAT   LAYS  THE   GOLDEN   EGGS 

From  the  Xcws   (Chicago) 


THE   MODERN   NERO 
Fiom   tlie   Times    (New   York) 


TACK  THE  GIANT-PROFITEER  KILLER 
Giant:      "I'll   thunder   against   you!*'  , 

Jack   [a  bill  in  the  legislature]:     "I  U  act.  not  tahc! 
From    Hindi   Punch    (Bombay,    India) 


CARTOOSS    OF    UNREST 


•isi 


THE  UTILE  PEACE  TREE 

Each  w»ith  his  own  watering  pot  carefully  nourishes  the 

plant,   for   his   own   purposes 

From  Hojas  Selectas  (Barcelona,  Spain) 


-^'-i 

)^>- 


THE   MASTERPIECE 
Shade  of  Abraham   Lincoln    (to   President   Wilson)  : 
"Go    steadily    on,    Mr.     President — never    mind     foolish 
criticism.       I    suffered    the    same    thing." 

From   Opinion    (London) 


ORPHEUS  AND  THE  WILD  BEASTS 

"Be  careful,  Orpheus,  you  are  striking  false  note?." 
From   De   Amsterdammer    (Amsterdam,   Holland) 

The  Dutch  cartoonist  has  drawn  upon 
Greek  mytholog}'  for  Inspiration  in  setting 
forth  the  Fiume  situation.  Orpheus  was  a 
poet,  as  is  d'Annunzio.  But  Orpheus  also 
played  so  sweetly  on  his  lyre  as  to  charm 
not  only  his  fellow  mortals  but  also  the  wild 
beasts  and  even  the  rocks  and  trees. 


SPOILING   THE    LEAGUE-OF-NATIONS    SOUP 

Everybody  wants  his   own  bit  of   meat   from  the  bottom 

From  De  Notenkraker  (Amsterdam,  Holland) 
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SENATORIAL    IMPROVEMENTS 
From    the    News    (Detroit,    Mich.) 


WORRIED 
From   the    Neu-s    (Chicago,    111.) 


"RUN   NOW— FLY   IT,   IF   YOU  CANi" 
From  the  Republic   (St.   Louis,  Mo.) 

Our  readers  will  have  noticed  that  the 
prevalent  social  and  political  unrest  that 
marks  this  present  time  is  reflected  in  the 
cartoons  selected  for  reproduction  this 
month,  as  it  was  to  a  lesser  degree,  perhaps, 
in  the  October  issue. 


THE    FIRST    TO   WIPE   IIIS    FEET   ON    IT 
From   the  Evening  Dispatch    (Columbus,   Ohio) 


SHALL   IT   BE   "INTERPRETED"   TO    DEATH? 
"I  am  confident  ....  that  our  example  would  imme- 
diately be  followed   in  many   cjuarters." — The   President. 
From  the    World-Herald    (Omaha,   Neb.) 


WAS  ROOSEVELT  WEEK.  A 

SUCCESS? 

BY  HERMANN  HAGEDORN 


SOIME  months  ap:o  the  Roosevelt  Me- 
morial Association  sent  out  an  appeal 
through  the  newspapers  of  the  country  and 
throup:h  the  State  and  local  officers  of  the 
Association,  callinp;  on  the  American  people 
to  observe  the  week  of  October  20th  to  27th 
as  "Roosevelt  Week",  and  to  dedicate  that 
week  to  the  inauguration  of  a  movement  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  Theodore  Roose- 
^'elt  and  the  principles  for  which  he  stood. 

The  Association  asked,  furthermore,  that 
Roosevelt's  sixty-first  birthday,  falling  on 
October  27th,  be  celebrated  by  special  exer- 
cises throughout  the  Union.  It  called  par- 
ticularly on  the  schools  of  the  country  to 
bring  before  the  boys  and  girls  the  life  and 
character  of  the  man  who,  possibly  more 
than  any  other  American,  has  appealed  to 
the  imagination  of  youth.  Finally,  the  Asso- 
ciation called  for  voluntary  subscriptions  for 
a  memorial  park  in  Oyster  Bay,  a  monu- 
mental memorial  in  Washington  and  a 
Roosevelt  Foundation  "for  the  development 
and  application  of  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
ideals  of  Americanism  and  citizenship." 

''Roosevelt  Week"  is  now  in  the  past. 
What  response  did  a  nation  of  a  hundred 
and  ten  million  people,  absorbed  in  the  read- 
justments following  a  great  war  and  dis- 
turbed by  rumblings  of  social  and  industrial 
unrest,  make  to  the  Association's  leadership? 

The  question  is  important  and  demands 
cold-blooded  analysis,  for  it  has  a  bearing  on 
these  troubled  times.  For  the  point  at  issue 
is  not  the  sentimental  question  whether  ox 
not  the  American  people  really  loved  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  as  much  as  they  semed  to 
love  him,  but  whether  or  not  they  believe 
to-day  in  those  principles  of  equality  of  rights 
and  obligations,  undivided  allegiance  and 
liberty  under  law  which  we  group  under  the 
term  "Americanism"  and  of  which  the  name 
Theodore  Roosevelt  has  become  the  out- 
standing symbol. 

It  is  impossible  as  j'et  to  give  definite  fig- 
ures. No  one  in  the  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Association  or  out  of  it  will  be  able  to  tell 
for  some  time  to  come  exactly  how  many 
meetings   were    held    in    honor    of    Colonel 


Roosevelt  during  the  week  of  memorial  ob- 
servances, how  many  children  listened  to 
words  in  praise  of  the  great  American  and 
united  in  repeating  the  pledge  to  the  flag  in 
his  memory,  how  many  people,  young  and 
old,  joined  the  Association,  how  many  dol- 
lars were  subscribed.  But  it  is  possible  to 
say  that  the  week  of  October  20th  to  27th 
saw  a  wave  of  enthusiasm  for  Roosevelt 
sweep  the  country  which  surprised  and  stirred 
none  more  by  its  magnitude  than  the  leaders 
whose  appeal  had  called  it  forth. 

Millions  of  School  Children 

On  October  27,  Oregon  telegraphed  the 
rational  headquarters  of  the  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation: "Three  hundred  grade  and  high 
schools  and  thirty-five  hundred  district 
schools  are  holding  Roosevelt  meetings  to- 
day. Four  hundred  cities  and  villages  will 
have  meetings  to-night."  Illinois  wired: 
"One  million  nine  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand school  children  in  Illinois  are  to-day 
observing  Roosevelt's  birthday."  From 
South  Dakota  came  the  word:  "Six  thou- 
sand schools  in  South  Dakota  are  holding 
Roosevelt  exercises  to-day."  Ohio  sent  this 
message:  "Every  county,  city,  community 
and  school  in  the  State  will  celebrate  Roose- 
velt's birthday."  In  New  Jersey  a  million 
men,  women  and  children  attended  Roose- 
velt meetings  on  the  afternoon  and  evening 
of  the  27th  alone;  in  Nebraska,  400,000  chil- 
dren, gathered  in  memorial  meetings,  sent 
greetings  to  the  national  Association.  Every 
city,  town,  college  and  public  school  in  New 
Mexico  held  meetings ;  in  Nevada  every 
school  held  memorial  exercises. 

Idaho  telegraphed :  "Governor  Davis  has 
issued  proclamation  making  October  27th 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Day  for  schools  in 
Idaho.  Every  county  school  superintendent 
taking  active  part.  All  ministers  in  the 
State  are  preaching  sermons  on  American- 
ism to-day."  Montana,  announcing  a  mem- 
bership in  the  Association  of  sixty  thousand, 
wired:  "Public  schools  and  educational  in- 
stitutions are  observing  day  w^ith  suitable 
ceremonies.      Mass   meetings   of   citizens   in 
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principal  towns  and  cities  are  being  held  in 
honor  of  Roosevelt's  memory." 

In  New  York  City  alone  over  a  thousand 
meetings  were  held,  and  in  every  town  and 
village  in  New  England  and  the  Middle 
States  the  day  was  observed  by  mass  meet- 
ings or  special  school  exercises.  The  South, 
stronghold  of  the  Democratic  part}-,  re- 
sponded with  equal  enthusiasm.  The  Gover- 
nors of  a  number  of  Southern  States  issued 
special  proclamations.  A  county  in  Georgia 
with  a  quota  of  $200  contributed  $4000  to 
the  fund ;  another  with  a  quota  of  $400 
raised  $1600;  even'  small  town  in  the  State 
trebled  the  amount  suggested  as  its  quota. 

Party  Lines  Disappeared 

Party  lines  vanished  utterly  in  the  en- 
deavor to  do  adequate  honor  to  the  memor}' 
of  the  man  who  had  been  an  American  before 
he  was  a  Republican.  Tammany  Hall  held 
meetings  in  cwtry  election  district  in  New 
York  City.  Ever}'where  Democratic  news- 
papers extolled  the  patriotic  service  of  the 
man  whom  politically  they  had  opposed,  and 
at  countless  meetings  Democrats  joined  with 
Republicans  in  giving  tribute  of  enthusiasm 
and  devotion.  The  most  important  meeting, 
held  in  New  York  Cit}%  at  which  Herbert  C. 
Hoover  was  the  guest  of  honor  and  Elihu 
Root  the  principal  speaker,  was  presided  over 
by  Alton  B.  Parker,  Democratic  nominee  for 
President  in  the  campaign  of  1904  when 
Roosevelt  was  elected  by  an  unprecedented 
majority.  The  Democratic  Governor  of  New 
York,  Alfred  E.  Smith,  issued  a  special 
proclamation,  calling  on  the  citizens  of  the 
State  to  observe  Roosevelt's  birthday. 

From  Panama  came  word  of  $7000  sub- 
scribed ;  from  Cuba  came  the  announcement 
of  a  proclamation  by  President  IVIenocal  call- 
ing on  the  Cuban  Congress  to  appropriate 
$50,000  to  the  Roosevelt  memorial  fund,  and 
the  pledge  of  $100,000  more  in  popular  sub- 
scriptions; Alaska,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philip- 
pines cabled  news  of  the  formation  of 
branches  of  the  Memorial  Association. 
Hawaii  wired:  "All  ministers  in  Hawaii  are 
using  Roosevelt's  life  as  subject  of  their  ser- 
mons on  Sunday.  Addresses  Wednesday  in 
even'  school,  public  and  private,  in  Hawaii. 
IVIemorial  services  Roosevelt's  birthday  by 
Boy  Scouts,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Army  and  Nav\' 
and  Admiral  Jellicoe's  officers  and  men." 
Americans  in  England,  France  and  Italy  held 
meetings.  Marshal  Foch,  Marshal  Joffre 
and  M.  Clemenceau  sent  messages  of  sympa- 


thetic interest  to  the  Memorial  Association. 
The  meetings  varied  in  plan  and  detail, 
but  all  seem  to  have  been  alike  in  their  spirit 
of  high  devotion  to  the  memor}^  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  the  things  for  which  he  stood. 
Old  enmities  were  forgotten.  The  men  who 
had  fought  at  Roosevelt's  side  seemed  scarce- 
ly more  enthusiastic  than  the  men  who  had 
fought  against  him.  October  27th  was  a 
great  day  of  forgiving  and  forgetting  for  the 
common  good  of  all.  Black  men  and  white 
men  spoke  from  the  same  platform ;  Protest- 
ants, Catholics,  and  Jews  joined  in  singing 
Roosevelt's  favorite  hymn,  ''How  firm  a 
foundation." 

Passage  of  the  Roosevelt  Flag 

The  State  of  w^hich  Colonel  Roosevelt  was 
a  "native  son"  saw  a  unique  spectacle.  Start- 
ing from  the  house  at  Buffalo  where  Roose- 
velt was  inaugurated  President  on  the  death 
of  President  McKinley,  a  "Roosevelt  flag," 
red  and  white  stripes  with  a  blue  field  but 
without  stars,  was  borne  by  relays  of  boy 
runners  to  forty-eight  places  of  historic  in- 
terest in  the  State.  At  each  resting-place, 
five  young  girls  sewed  on  a  star,  until,  seven 
weeks  after  it  began  its  thousand  mile  jour- 
ney, the  last  star  was  sewn  on  at  the  Cove 
School  in  Oyster  Bay  on  October  27,  and 
the  flag  was  laid  for  a  day  on  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  grave  and  then  given  for  safe- 
keeping to  the  mistress  of  Sagamore  Hill. 
The  passage  of  the  flag  was  the  occasion  of 
extraordinary^  patriotic  demonstrations  on  the 
part  of  the  children  along  the  line  of  its 
triumphal  journey. 

Colonel  William  Boyce  Thompson,  presi- 
dent of  the  Roosevelt  Memorial  Association, 
estimated  that  during  the  week  of  October 
20th  to  27th  approximately  300,000  meetings 
were  held  throughout  the  countr}'  in  memory 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  From  preliminary 
reports  he  placed  the  number  of  members 
enrolled  by  November  first  as  over  a  million. 

Was  "Roosevelt  Week"  a  success?  It 
was  an  astounding  success,  recalling  to  mil- 
lions, in  a  critical  moment  of  the  nation's 
histor}',  those  basic  principles  of  which  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  was  and  will  ever  remain  the 
symbol.  For  an  hour  here,  for  a  quarter- 
hour  there,  for  an  evening,  for  a  day,  else- 
where, throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  men,  women  and  children  paused 
in  their  labors  and  their  pleasures  to  pay 
tribute  to  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  through 
him  to  the  flag  he  loved. 


ROOSEVELT  ON  LABOR 
AND  THE  COURTS 

[The  iL'isdoni  of  President  Roosevelt  and  his  frankness  in  dcalinji^  ivifh  the  issues 
between  capital  and  labor  that  arose  in  the  period  of  his  /^resident y  have  now  hcconie  a 
legacy  to  the  country  that  ivill  be  appreciated  in  the  days  to  come  even  more  than  they 
were  in  his  own  time.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  abuses  of  power  on  the  part  of  the 
management  of  great  corporations,  and  in  the  last  part  of  his  second  term  he  was  bitterly 
antagonized  by  the  men  icho  dominated  the  principal  agencies  of  organized  capital. 

In  his  first  term  he  had  been  compelled  to  face  a  great  national  emergency  in  the  shape 
of  a  coal  strike  of  the  anthracite  miners  in  Pennsylvania.  The  miners  had  been  only  re- 
cently organized,  and  the  financial  and  I'ailroad  interests  that  controlled  the  mines  refused 
to  deal  coilectively  with  the  men.  President  Roosevelt  took  bold  measures  which  broke 
the  strike;  forced  the  "coal  barons"  to  tolerate  the  unions  and  accept  arbitration;  and 
created  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission  under  the  chairmanship  of  Judge  Gray, 
ivhich   brought  peace,   hope,  and  social  progress   into    the   mining  districts. 

There  was  created  an  impression  in  certain  quarters  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  zvas  hostile 
to  capital,  and  did  not  appreciate  the  point  of  view  of  the  leaders  of  industry,  commerce 
and  finance.  This,  however,  was  a  mistaken  impression.  Mr.  Roosevelt  stood  always 
for  justice  and  human  lights  as  against  arrogance,  greed,  or  menace  on  the  part  of  any  par- 
ticular private  or  class  interest.  In  the  election  of  iQo8,  in  which  President  Roosevelt 
was  supporting  the  candidacy  of  his  successor,  William  Howard  Taft,  the  dominant 
leaders  of  organized  labor  luere  in  strong  opposition  to  the  President  and  to  the  Repub- 
lican candidate,  and  were  clamoring  against  the  Courts  of  law.  They  had  demanded  cer- 
tain legislation  zchich  would  have  given  better  opportunity  for  unrestricted  boycotting, 
and  for  the  unlimited  employment  of  the  sympathetic  strike  and  other  militant  methods  of 
trade-unionism  at  its  worst. 

President  Roosevelt,  in  his  last  annual  message  to  Congress,  December,  igo8,  expressed 
himself  upon  this  attitude  of  labor  leadership  in  plain  terms;  and  the  wisdom  of  his  re- 
marks becomes  freshly  apparent  in  the  light  of  conditions  existing  to-day,  after  a  lapse  of 
eleven  years.  IVhat  we  print  below  is  an  extract  from  that  Presidential  ?nessage  of  De- 
cember,  igo8. — The  Editor] 


AT  the  last  election  certain  leaders  of 
organized  labor  made  a  violent  and 
sweeping  attack  upon  the  entire  judiciary  of 
the  country,  an  attack  couched  in  such  terms 
as  to  include  the  most  upright,  honest,  and 
broad-minded  judges,  no  less  than  those  of 
narrower  mind  and  more  restricted  outlook. 
It  was  the  kind  of  attack  admirably  fitted  to 
prevent  any  successful  attempt  to  reform 
abuses  of  the  judiciary,  because  it  gave  the 
champions  of  the  unjust  judge  their  eagerly 
desired  opportunity  to  shift  their  ground  into 
a  championship  of  just  judges  who  were  un- 
justly assailed. 

Last  year,  before  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  these  same  labor  leaders  for- 
mulated their  demands,  specifying  the  bill 
that   contained   them,   refusing  all   compro- 


mise, stating  they  wished  the  principle  of 
that  bill  or  nothing.  They  insisted  on  a 
provision  that  In  a  labor  dispute  no  injunc- 
tion should  issue  except  to  protect  a  property 
right,  and  specifically  provided  that  the  right 
to  carry  on  business  should  not  be  construed 
as  a  property  right ;  and  in  a  second  provi- 
sion their  bill  made  legal  in  a  labor  dispute 
any  act  or  agreement  by  or  between  two  or 
more  persons  that  would  not  have  been  un- 
lawful if  done  by  a  single  person. 

In  other  words,  this  bill  legalized  black- 
listing and  boycotting  in  every  form — legal- 
izing, for  instance,  those  forms  of  the  sec- 
ondary boycott  which  the  Anthracite  Coal 
Strike  Commission  so  unreservedly  con- 
demned; W'hile  the  right  to  carry  on  a  busi- 
ness  was   explicitly    taken   out   from    under 
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that  protection  which  the  law  throws  over 
property.  The  demand  was  made  that  there 
should  be  trial  by  jury  in  contempt  cases, 
thereby  most  seriously  impairing  the  author- 
ity of  the  courts.  All  this  represented  a 
ccurse  of  policy  which,  if  carried  out,  would 
mean  the  enthronement  of  class  privilege  in 
its  crudest  and  most  brutal  form,  and  the 
destruction  of  one  of  the  most  essential  func- 
tions of  the  judiciary  in  all  civilized  lands. 

The  violence  of  the  crusade  for  this  leg- 
islation, and  its  complete  failure,  illustrate 
two  truths  which  it  is  essential  our  people 
should  learn.  In  the  first  place,  they  ought 
to  teach  the  workingmen,  the  laborer,  the 
wage-worker,  that  by  demanding  what  is  im- 
proper and  impossible  he  plays  into  the  hands 
of  his  foes. 

Such  a  crude  and  vicious  attack  upon 
the  courts,  even  if  it  were  temporarily  suc- 
cessful, would  inevitably  in  the  end  cause 
a  violent  reaction  and  would  band  the  great 
mass  of  citizens  together,  forcing  them  to 
stand  by  all  the  judges,  competent  and  in- 
competent alike,  rather  than  to  see  the  wheels 
of  justice  stopped.  A  movement  of  this  kind 
can  ultimately  result  in  nothing  but  damage 
to  those  in  whose  behalf  it  is  nominally  un- 
dertaken. This  is  a  most  healthy  truth, 
which  it  is  wise  for  all  our  people  to  learn. 

Any  movement  based  on  that  class  hatred 
which  at  times  assumes  the  name  of  ''class 
consciousness"  is  certain  ultimately  to  fail, 
and  if  it  temporarily  succeeds,  to  do  far- 
reaching  damage.  "Class  consciousness", 
where  it  is  merely  another  name  for  the 
odious  vice  of  class  selfishness,  is  equally 
noxious  whether  in  an  employer's  association 
or  in  a  workingman's  association. 

The  movement  in  question  was  one  in 
which  the  appeal  was  made  to  all  working- 
men  to  vote  primarily,  not  as  American  citi- 
zens, but  as  individuals  of  a  certain  class  in 
society.  Such  an  appeal  in  the  first  place 
revolts  the  more  high-minded  and  far-sighted 
among  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
and  in  the  second  place  tends  to  arouse  a 
strong  antagonism  among  all  other  classes 
of  citizens,  whom  it  therefore  tends  to  unite 
against  the  very  organization  on  whose  be- 
half it  is  issued.  The  result  is  therefore 
unfortunate  from  every  standpoint.  This 
healthy  truth,  by  the  way,  will  be  learned  by 
the  socialists  if  they  ever  succeed  in  estab- 
lishing in  this  country  an  important  national 
party  based  on  such  class  consciousness  and 
selfish  class  interest. 


The  wage-workers,  the  workingmen,  the 
laboring  men  of  the  country,  by  the  way  in 
which  they  repudiated  the  eiiEort  to  get  them 
to  cast  their  votes  in  response  to  an  appeal 
to  class  hatred,  have  emphasized  their  sound 
patriotism  and  Americanism.  The  whole 
country  has  cause  to  feel  pride  in  this  at- 
titude of  sturdy  independence,  in  this  un- 
compromising insistence  upon  acting  simply 
as  good  citizens,  as  good  Americans,  with- 
out regard  to  fancied — and  improper — class 
interests.  Such  an  attitude  is  an  object-les- 
son in  good  citizenship  to  the  entire  nation. 

Honest  Judges  the  Nation  s  Bulwark 

But  the  extreme  reactionaries,  the  persons 
who  blind  themselves  to  the  wrongs  now 
and  then  committed  by  the  courts  on  labor- 
ing men,  should  also  think  seriously  as  to 
what  such  a  movement  as  this  portends. 
The  judges  who  have  shown  themselves  able 
and  willing  effectively  to  check  the  dishon- 
est activity  of  the  very  rich  man  who  works 
iniquity  by  the  mismanagement  of  corpora- 
tions, who  have  shown  themselves  alert  to 
do  justice  to  the  wage- worker,  and  sympa- 
thetic with  the  needs  of  the  mass  of  our  peo- 
ple, so  that  the  dweller  in  the  tenement 
houses,  the  man  who  practices  a  dangerous 
trade,  the  man  who  is  crushed  b}^  excessive 
hours  of  labor,  feel  that  their  needs  are  un- 
derstood by  the  courts^these  judges  are 
the  real  bulwark  of  the  courts;  these  judges, 
the  judges  of  the  stamp  of  the  President- 
elect [Mr.  Taft],  who  have  been  fearless 
in  opposing  labor  when  it  has  gone  wrong, 
but  fearless  also  in  holding  to  strict  account 
corporations  that  work  iniquity,  and  far- 
sighted  in  seeing  that  the  workingman  gets 
his  rights,  are  the  men  of  all  others  to  whom 
wc  owe  it  that  the  appeal  for  such  violent  and 
mistaken  legislation  has  fallen  on  deaf  ears, 
that  the  agitation  for  its  passage  proved  to 
be  without  substantial  basis. 

The  courts  are  jeopardized  primarily  by 
the  action  of  these  Federal  and  State  judges 
v.'ho  show"  inability  or  unwillingness  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  wrongdoing  of  very  rich  men 
under  modern  industrial  conditions,  and  in- 
abilitv  or  unwillingness  to  give  relief  to  men 
of  small  means  or  wage-workers  who  are 
crushed  down  by  these  modern  industrial  con- 
ditions; who,  in  other  words,  fail  to  under- 
stand and  apply  the  needed  remedies  for  the 
new  wrongs  produced  by  the  new  and  highly 
complex  social  and  industrial  civilization 
which  has  grown  up  in  the  last  half-century. 
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BY  ELBERT  II.  GARY 

[Judge  Gary  has  been  the  most  conspicuous  leader  among  those  representing  the 
views  of  employers  and  of  the  non-unionized  general  public  in  the  controversies  of  the  pres- 
ent season  that  have  resulted  from  the  militant  attitude  of  the  leaders  of  organized  labor. 
As  head  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  he  zcas  (tt  the  center  of  the  resistance  ta 
the  attack  made  by  the  outside  "organizers"  who  precipitated  the  strike  in  the  steel  indus- 
try for  the  sake  of  unionizing  that  great  field  of  production.  Later  he  became  the  pivotal 
figure  in  the  I^resident's  White  House  Conference,  called  to  find  some  new  ?nethods  of 
harmonizing  labor  and  capital,  and  of  bringing  about  a  full  resumption  of  economic  effort, 
at  a  time  ichen  large  production  is  demanded. 

In  that  Conference,  the  labor  leaders  stood  for  one  form  and  type  of  relationship, 
namely  that  of  "collective  bargaining"  conducted  on  the  labor  side  solely  through  trade- 
unionism.  Judge  Gary,  though  a  member  of  the  group  representing  the  public,  stood  ivith 
the  employers'  group  for  the  rights  of  individuals,  and  for  other  forms  of  labor  association 
and  of  collective  bargaining,  in  addition  to  the  forms  that  the  officials  of  the  unions  and 
the  leaders  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  prescribe  and  demand  as  the  only  kind 
to  be  recognized. 

After  the  failure  of  the  Washington  conference.  Judge  Gary,  as  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  addressed  a  meeting  of  that  body  in  New  York  on  October 
24.  There  icere  present  from  ifyOO  to  2000  men  representing  the  entire  industry  of  the 
country.  Judge  Gary's  views,  as  expressed  in  the  speech,  were  unanimously  endorsed  and 
accepted  as  expressing  the  attitude  of  the  men  nho  manage  and  direct  this  greatest  of  all 
our  basic   industries   except  agriculture. 

Judge  Gary  regards  the  ''open  shop"  principle  as  the  fundamental  issue.  In  view  of 
three  things — namely,  the  steel  strike,  the  Presidetit's  Labor  Conference^  and  the  prez^ 
alence  of  actual  or  menaced  strikes — w'e  think  it  important  to  print  herewith  in  full  this 
speech  by  Judge  Gary,  which  reached  the  public  only  in  a  fragmentary  way.  It  has  im- 
portance because  of  Mr.  Gary's  actual  position  as  head  of  the  largest  of  the  steel  com- 
panies, and  by  further  reason  of  the  fact  that  his  vieics  are  know'n  to  be  accepted  by  many 
other  large  employers  outside  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  and  by  many  leaders  of 
thought  and  action. — ^The   Editor.] 


THE  attention  of  the  members  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  has 
of  late  been  focussed  on  the  attempt  of  lead- 
ers in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to 
unionize  the  Iron  and  steel  Industry  of  this 
country. 

The  present  campaign  was  started  at  St. 
Paul,  Minn..  June  13,  19 18,  by  the  adoption 
of  a  resolution  introduced  by  delegate  W.  Z. 
Foster,  couched  In  the  following  language : 

Whereas,  The  organization  of  the  vast  armies 
of  wage  earners  employed  in  the  steel  industries  is 
vitally  necessary  to  the  further  spread  of  indus- 
trial democracy  in  America ;   and 

U^hereas,  Organized  Labor  can  accomplish  this 
great  task  only  by  putting  forth  a  tremendous  ef- 
fort ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resol'ved,  That  the  executive  officers  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  stand  instructed  to 
call  a  conference,  during  this  convention,  of  dele- 


gates of  all  international  unions  whose  interests 
are  involved  in  the  steel  industries,  and  of  all  the 
State  Federations  and  City  Central  bodies  in  the 
steel  districts,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  all  these 
organizations  into  one  mighty  drive  to  organize 
the  steel  plants  of  America. 

The  movement  appears  to  have  proceeded, 
under  the  general  direction  of  Foster,  without 
much  result  until  June  13,  19 19,  when  an- 
other resolution  was  adopted  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Atlantic  City,  which  reads  as  follows: 

jrhereas.  Every  labor  union  in  America,  re- 
gardless of  its  trade  or  Industry,  has  a  direct  and 
positive  interest  in  the  organization  of  the  workers 
in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  because  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  vital  task  will  greatly  weaken 
the  opposition  of  employers  everywhere,  to  the 
extension  of  trade  unionism  and  the  establishment 
of  decent  conditions  of  work  and  wages;  and 
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Jf'hereas,  The  organizing  force  now  in  the 
field  working  upon  this  vast  project  is  altogether 
inadequate  in  strength  to  carry  on  the  work  in 
the  vigorous  manner  imperatively  demanded  by 
the  situation ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resoh'eJ,  That  President  Gompers  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  and  Chairman  of  the 
National  Committee  for  Organizing  Iron  and 
Steel  Workers,  be  authorized  to  call  a  conference, 
during  the  convention  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  of  the  heads  of  all  international  unions 
affiliated  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  to  the  end  that  they 
make  arrangements  to  lend  their  assistance  to  the 
organization  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry. 

President  Gompers  thereupon  named  the 
heads  of  twenty-four  affiliated  organizations 
to  act  as  a  committee  to  develop  and  carry 
out  plans  for  unionizing  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  pursuant  to  the  resolutions  men- 
tioned. You  are  familiar  with  what  has 
occurred  since  that  time,  and  you  are  more  or 
less  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  differ- 
ent union  leaders  who  have  been  connected 
with  the  attempt  to  enlist  the  employes  and 
to  bring  about  a  strike  in  the  manufacturing 
works.  The  strike,  which  has  been  directed 
by  the  union  labor  leaders  and  was  begun, 
so  far  as  I  am  informed,  without  any  re- 
quest or  authorization  from  the  workmen 
themselves,  has  been  conducted  in  the  usual 
way. 

Immediately  preceding  the  day  fixed  for 
ordering  out  the  men,  intimidating  letters. 
large  numbers  of  them  being  anonymous, 
were  sent  to  the  families  of  the  workmen 
threatening  physical  injury  to  the  father  or 
husband,  damage  to  or  destruction  of  the 
home  and  kidnapping  of  the  children  unless 
the  employe  referred  to  should  obey  the  order 
to  strike.  A  number  of  the  workmen,  who 
had  joined  the  unions  voluntarily,  accepted 
the  order  to  strike  and  others  remained  away 
from  the  factories  through  fear. 

In  many,  if  not  most  of  the  mills,  the 
larger  number  of  employes  continued  to  work 
without  interruption.  At  the  beginning, 
many  of  the  workmen  who  attempted  to  con- 
tinue their  work  and  others  who  had  re- 
mained at  home  through  fear  and  attempted 
to  return,  were  confronted  in  the  public 
streets  and  elsewhere  by  strikers,  or  pickets. 
and  importuned  to  engage  in  the  strike ;  and 
many  were  assaulted  and  seriously  injured. 
After  protection  was  afforded  by  the  police, 
sheriffs'  deputies,  State  constabulary^,  and  in 
some  cases  State  or  National  troops,  the 
numbers  resuming  work  increased  appreciably 
from  day  to  day  until  in  many  places  opera- 
tions are  about  normal.     Taken  as  a  whole, 


the  situation  at  present  is  good  and  steadily 
improving. 

The  Sole  Issue — Closed  Shop  or  Open  Shop 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  strike  is  not 
the  result  of  any  claim  by  any  workmen  for 
higher  wages  or  better  treatment,  nor  for 
any  reason  except  the  desire  and  effort  on  the 
part  of  union  labor  leaders  to  unionize  the 
iron  and  steel  industn.  As  stated  in  the  first 
resolution,  the  action  taken  was  "for  the  pur- 
pose of  uniting  all  these  organizations  into 
one  mighty  drive  to  organize  the  steel  plants 
of  America." 

Without  discussing  for  the  present  the 
merit  or  demerit  or  labor  unions,  it  may  be 
observed  that  union  labor  leaders  openly  state 
that  they  seek  to  unionize  or,  as  they  say, 
"organize"  the  whole  industry  of  this  coun- 
try-. Those  who  do  not  contract  or  deal  with 
unions,  although  they  do  not  combat  them, 
insist  upon  absolute  freedom  to  both  employer 
and  employe  in  regard  to  employment  and 
the  management  of  the  shops.  The  non- 
union employers  and  employees  both  stand 
for  the  open  shop.  The  unions  argue  for  the 
closed  shop  or,  as  the  leaders  now  insist,  "the 
right  of  collective  bargaining  through  labor- 
union  leaders." 

Every  proposition  contended  for  by  the 
labor  unions  at  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference at  Washington  led  to  domination  of 
the  shops  and  of  the  men  by  the  union  labor 
leaders.  Ever\"  position  taken  by  the  other 
side  centered  on  the  open  shop.  This  is  the 
great  question  confronting  the  American 
people  and,  in  fact,  the  world  public.  From 
80  per  cent,  to  90  per  cent,  or  more  of  labor 
in  this  country  is  non-union.  It  is  for  them 
and  the  employers  generally,  and  the  large 
class  of  men  and  women  who  are  not,  strictly 
speaking,  employers  or  wage  earners,  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  it  is  best  for  the 
whole  community"  to  have  industry  totally 
organized. 

Judging  by  experience,  we  believe  it  is 
for  the  best  interest  of  employer  and  employee 
and  the  general  public  to  have  a  business 
conducted  on  the  basis  of  what  we  term  the 
"open  shop,"  thus  permitting  any  man  to 
engage  in  any  line  of  employment,  or  any 
employer  to  secure  the  services  of  any  work- 
man on  terms  agreed  upon  between  the  t^vo, 
whether  the  workman  is  or  is  not  connected 
with  a  labor  union.  The  verdict  of  the  peo- 
ple at  large  will  finally  decide  this  question, 
and  the  decision  will  be  right. 
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IVhy  till'  Industrial  Conference  Failed 

I  think  the  fundamental  question  sub- 
mitted to  the  Conference  for  recommenda- 
tion to  industries  was  the  open  shop;  that 
question  apparently  could  not  be  decided  by 
majority  vote  for  the  reason  that  the  Con- 
ference was  organized  into  three  groups 
called  Labor,  Employers,  and  Public.  No 
affirmative  action  under  the  constitution  or 
adopted  rules  could  be  taken  except  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  three  groups,  each  of 
which  voted  by  a  majority  of  all  its  members. 
It  was  necessary  to  have  such  a  condition,  as 
otherwise  there  could  be  no  conference  in 
which  there  would  be  an  agreement  between 
capital  and  labor,  so-called. 

Collective  Bargaining 

The  union  labor  advocates  stand  for  col- 
lective bargaining  through  the  unions.  The 
others  favor  collective  bargaining  through 
representatives  selected  by  the  employees 
themselves  from  their  own  numbers. 

The  Employers'  Group  offered  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 


Resolved,  That,  without  in  any  way  limiting 
the  right  of  a  wage  earner  to  refrain  from  join- 
ing any  association  or  to  deal  directly  with  his 
employer  as  he  chooses,  the  right  of  wage  earners 
in  private  as  distinguished  from  Government  em- 
ployment to  organize  in  trade  and  labor  unions, 
in  shop  industrial  councils,  or  other  lawful  form 
of  association,  to  bargain  collectively,  to  be  repre- 
sented by  representatives  of  their  own  choosing  in 
negotiations  and  adjustments  with  employers  in 
respect  to  wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  other  condi- 
tions of  employment,  is  recognized ;  and  the  right 
of  the  employer  to  deal  or  not  to  deal  with  men 
or  groups  of  men  who  are  not  his  employes  and 
chosen  by  and  from  among  them  is  recognized; 
and  no  denial  is  intended  of  the  right  of  an  em- 
ployer and  his  workers  voluntarily  to  agree  upon 
the  form  of  their  representative  relations. 

The  Employers'  Group  voted  in  favor  of 
this  resolution.  The  Public  Group  and  the 
Union  Labor  Group  voted  against  it. 

The  Public  Group  offered  the  following 
resolution : 

The  right  of  wage  earners  in  trade  and  labor 
unions  to  bargain  collectively,  to  be  represented 
by  representatives  of  their  own  choosing  in  nego- 
tiations and  adjustments  with  employers  in  respect 
to  wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  relations  and  con- 
ditions of  employment  is  recognized. 

This  must  not  be  understood  as  limiting  the 
right  of  any  wage  earner  to  refrain  from  join- 
ing any  organization  or  to  deal  directly  with  his 
employer  if  he  so  chooses. 


The  Public  Group  voted  in  favor  of  this 
resolution.  The  Employers'  Group  and  tlie 
Union   Labor  Group  voted  against   it. 

The  Union  Labor  Cjroup  finally  offered 
the  following  resolution: 

The  right  of  wage  earners  to  organize  without 
discrimination,  tf)  bargain  collectively,  to  be  repre- 
sented by  representatives  of  their  own  choosing 
in  negotiations  and  adjustments  with  employers  in 
respect  to  wages,  liours  of  labor,  and  relations  and 
conditions  of  employment  is  recognized. 

The  Union  Labor  Group  and  the  Public 
Group  voted  in  favor  of  the  resolution.  The 
Employers'  Group  voted  against  it.  There- 
upon the  Union  Labor  Group  retired  from 
the  Conference. 

All  through  the  Conference  whenever  the 
question  of  collective  bargaining  was  dis- 
cussed, it  was  apparent  that  the  union  labor 
leaders  would  not  support  any  resolution  in 
favor  of  collective  bargaining  except  on  the 
basis  that  collective  bargaining  meant  bar- 
gaining through  labor  unions. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  attitude  of  the 
union  labor  leaders  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
in  the  twelve  points  published  by  the  leaders 
who  were  conducting  the  strike  they  included 
and  insisted  upon  the  following:  "Abolition 
of  company  unions." 

The  Unions  claim  that  collective  bargain- 
ing through  different  forms  of  shop  organi- 
zation, made  up  of  the  employees  tends  to 
limit  the  extension  of  unions  by  increasing 
their  numbers.  The  non-union  employees 
and  their  employers  insist  that  collective  bar- 
gaining through  labor  unions  means  that 
employees  are  forced  to  join  the  unions,  as 
otherwise  they  could  not  be  represented.  So 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  whole  argument 
returns  to  the  main  proposition  of  open  or 
closed  shop. 

In  the  Conference  there  was  no  objection 
offered  by  any  one  to  some  form  of  collective 
bargaining  as  between  employees  and  em- 
ployers, provided  both  were  free  from  out- 
side representation  and  direction. 

The  Labor  Group,  so  called,  was  made  up 
of  union  labor  leaders,  leaving  unorganized 
labor  without  special  representation.  The 
same  mistake  seems  to  have  been  made  by  a 
large  portion  of  the  public  w'hich  was  made 
throughout  the  w^ar,  namely,  that  organized 
labor  really  represents  the  w^orkmen  or  wage 
earners  generally,  notwithstanding,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  that  at  least  85  per  cent,  of  the 
total  are  non-union — not  members  of  any 
union  organization. 
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The  Employers'  Group,  In  which  were  men 
first-class  in  every  respect,  included  men  con- 
nected with  large  and  important  lines  of  in- 
dustry, and  i'lso  included  several  others  some 
of  whom  at  least  should  have  been  with  the 
Labor  Group.  In  selecting:  the  Public  Group 
there  were  overlooked  thousands  of  vocations, 
professions,  artisan  and  other  lines  of  in- 
dustry, all  of  whom  are  more  or  less  affected 
by  the  cost  of  production,  the  expense  of  liv- 
ing and,  therefore,  the  control  and  conditions 
of  both  labor  and  capital. 

Improveriient  of  M  orking  Conditions 

However,  it  would  seem  there  were  many 
objects  which  might  appropriately  have  been 
considered  by  the  Conference,  and  conclusions 
for  recommendations  arrived  at  by  unanimous 
consent,  which  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
public  good,  and  therefore  to  all  mankind — 
such  as  working  hours,  living  and  working 
conditions,  women's  work,  child  labor,  recre- 
ation, medical  and  surgical  treatment,  pen- 
sions, relief  in  times  of  stress,  rates  of  com- 
pensation, schools,  churches,  and  other  educa- 
tional facilities.  With  the  right  disposition 
and  intelligence,  the  Public  Group,  as  sole 
survivor  of  the  Conference,  might  have 
agreed  upon  recommendations  to  the  indus- 
trial world  which  should  be  of  substantial 
benefit.  All  of  us  are  in  favor  of  these 
principles,  and  of  any  others  that  may  be 
suggested  which  we  believe  will  be  of  real 
benefit  to  the  wage-earners  and  to  the  gen- 
eral public. 

I  conceive  it  to  be  proper  In  this  family 
of  industrial  workers  consisting  of  2000 
members  of  the  most  important  basic  in- 
dustr}%  to  claim  that  we  have  demonstrated 
in  practice  that  we  are  upon  a  plane  which 
is  higher  and  better  than  ever  before  oc- 
cupied by  this  Industry  in  this  country-;  that 
we  have  been  striving  to  deserve  the  approval 
of  all  who  are  interested  In  our  business  and 
our  decisions ;  that  we  have  sought  the  con- 
fidence of  our  employees;  our  customers,  our 
competitors,  our  principals  who  own  the 
properties  we  manage,  and  the  general  public. 

And  yet  It  would  be  unfortunate  If  we 
could  not  discover  opportunities  for  further 
improvement ;  if  we  failed  to  read  or  to 
listen  to  the  criticisms  of  others;  if  we  let 
pass  the  requests  or  suggestions  of  our  work- 
men for  changes  which  they  believe  would 
be  proper  concerning  their  employment;  if 
we  neglected  to  give  our  emplojees — individ- 


ually or  In  groups — opportunities  to  discuss 
with  the  managers  all  questions  of  mutual 
interest ;  if  we  minimize  in  any  degree  the 
well-recognized  fact  that  the  public  good  is 
of  prime  importance  and  that  private  in- 
terests must  be  subordinated.  It  Is  a  pleasure 
to  me  to  know  from  long  experience  that  I 
am  appealing  to  a  sympathetic  audience  in 
behalf  of  a  continued  effort,  on  our  part,  to 
be  more  worthy  of  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  ever\-  right-thinking  person  who  is  familiar 
with  our  Industrial  life. 

Considerable  has  been  said  In  public  of  late 
concerning  the  attempt  to  spread  the  doctrine 
of  Bolshevism  in  this  country.  All  of  us 
have  known  for  some  time  that  this  disease 
Is  persistent,  and  that  there  has  been  some 
inoculation  even  in  this  best  of  countries. 
Still,  we  deny  that  there  is  danger  of  serious 
trouble.  There  Is  only  one  way  to  treat 
this  disease,  and  that  is  to  stamp  it  out ;  to 
meet  it  boldly  wherever  It  can  be  found ;  to 
expose  It  and  give  it  no  chance  for  develop- 
ment. 

In  this  free  country,  with  its  reasonable 
laws  wisely  administered,  its  golden  harvests, 
healthful  climate,  peace-loving  inhabitants 
who  are  generous  In  contributions  for  relief 
and  protection,  schools,  churches  and  hos- 
pitals, there  Is  no  room  except  In  the  prisons 
for  the  anarchist,  the  bolshevist,  or  the  other 
individual  who  seeks  to  substitute  the  rule 
of  force  for  the  rule  of  law  and  reason.  If 
there  are  slinking,  desperate,  murderous  bol- 
sheviki  In  this  country,  even  In  small  num- 
bers, I  believe  the  Secret  Service  Depart- 
ment of  the  Government  should  detect  and 
expose  them,  and  that  the  iron  hand  of  jus- 
tice should  punish  them  as  they  deserve. 
And,  as  I  have  faith  in  this  countr\-  and  In 
its  Institutions,  I  believe  this  will  be  done 
and  done  promptly. 

Any  one  who  doubts  the  ability  of  the 
proper  authorities  to  protect  the  persons  and 
property  of  our  people  against  bolshevism 
and  other  similar  doctrines,  fails  to  appre- 
ciate the  courage  of  our  citizens,  and  the  ter- 
rible force  and  strength  of  subdued  calmness 
when  they  are  surrounded  by  threatened 
danger. 

For  ourselves,  let  us  be  fair  and  just,  con- 
siderate and  determined,  hopeful  and  com- 
placent. We  shall  emerge  from  the  waves 
of  unrest  which  naturally  follow  the  de- 
moralization and  terrors  of  war,  and  as  a 
poeple  we  will  be  better  and  stronger  than 
ever. 


AMERICA'S  GREATEST  BATTLE: 
THE  MEUSE-ARGONNE 


BY  FRANK  H.  SIMONDS 


1.  The  Anniversary 

THE  article  which  I  am  now  writing 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  reader  in 
the  first  days  of  November.  These  days 
mark  the  anniversary  of  the  last  phase  of 
America's  greatest  battle  and  victory,  that 
of  the  Meuse-Argonne,  which  was  fought 
between  September  26  and  the  day  of  the 
Armistice,  November  11,  19 18.  Actually 
on  November  i  the  American  troops  began 
that  march  of  victory,  the  final  stage  of  their 
conflict,  which  carried  them  to  Sedan,  cut 
the  Metz-Lille  railway,  the  main  western 
line  of  communications  of  all  the  German 
armies  from  the  Vosges  to  the  sea.  On  that 
day  German  resistance  collapsed  and  at  the 
moment  when  the  w^ar  ended  the  Gjermans 
were  still  in  flight  with  no  prepared  line  of 
defense  available  until  they  were  within  their 
own   territory. 

When  I  w^ent  to  France  last  January, 
General  Pershing  sent  for  me  and  on  my  re- 
quest to  be  allowed  to  visit  his  battlefields 
and  study  them  in  detail  he  kindly  promised 
to  supply  me  with  all  facilities.  As  a  result, 
in  the  first  days  of  May,  under  the  guidance 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Loustalot,  a  West 
Point  officer,  who  had  served  with  the  artil- 
lery of  the  Fifth  Corps  in  the  Meuse-Ar- 
gonne conflict,  I  made  an  extended  tour  over 
the  battlefield.  I  have  thought  perhaps  my 
readers  would  find  interesting  a  narrative 
of  the  struggle,  as  explained  to  me  on  the 
ground,  and  permit  me  to  postpone  until 
next  month  a  discussion  of  current  European 
events. 

In  the  present  article,  therefore,  I  shall 
endeavor  to  set  forth  briefly  the  story  of  the 
battle  in  which  nearly  800,000  American 
troops  were  engaged  and  the  American  loss 
v/as  greater  than  the  army  commanded  bv 
Meade  at  Gettysburg,  Grant  in  the  Wilder- 
ness, or,  for  that  matter,  Napoleon  at  Water- 
loo. By  loss,  I  mean  killed,  wounded,  and 
captured,  but  of  the  last  there  were  very  few, 
since  we  lost  in  prisoners  just  over  4000  in 
the   whole   of   our   participation,    as   against 


6.^,000  Germans  captured  by  our  own  troops 
alone  in  the  course  of  the  engagement. 

II.    The  General  Situation 

In  the  last  week  of  September  of  19 18, 
the  situation  on  the  Western  Front  was  this: 
The  final  German  offensive,  the  "Peace 
Storm"  of  July  15,  had  ended  in  a  complete 
failure,  owing  to  the  splendid  strategy  of  the 
Fourth  French  arm}-,  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Gouraud. 

On  July  18  the  first  great  counter-offen- 
sive, between  the  Marne  and  the  Aisne,  had 
resulted  in  pinching  out  the  Marne  Salient, 
depriving  the  Germans  of  the  offensive  in 
the  West,  and  had  narrowly  missed  becom- 
ing one  of  the  great  military  disasters  of 
b.istory.  In  this  offensive,  made  possible  by 
the  arrival  of  American  troops,  two  of  Per- 
shing's divisions,  the  First  and  the  Second, 
had  occupied  the  place  of  honor  with  French 
Moroccan  troops  in  the  attack  upon  the  Sois- 
sons  corner  of  the  salient,  w^hile  at  least  four 
others  had  shared  in  the  general  operation 
with  distinction. 

On  August  8  the  British  had  struck  a  ter- 
rific blow  south  of  the  Somme,  overrunning 
the  German  systems  of  defenses,  inflicting 
a  defeat  which  Ludendorff  describes  under 
the  title  of  "Germany's  Black  Day,"  French 
and  British  troops  had  participated  in  the  ex- 
ploitation of  this  victory  and  by  September 
26th  the  Germans  had  been  forced  back  into 
the  Hindenburg  Line,  from  which  they  had 
started  their  great  attack  of  March  21.  In 
addition  they  had  retired  from  the  Lys  Sal- 
ient, the  fruit  of  their  April  success,  to  avoid 
disaster. 

On  September  12  the  Americans,  acting 
for  the  first  time  as  a  separate  army,  had 
pinched  out  the  St.  Mihiel  salient,  taking 
15,000  prisoners  and  many  guns,  establish- 
ing a  safe  flank  for  their  subsequent  ofFens- 
ive,  and  completely  unblocking  Verdun.  As 
a  result  of  these  three  operations,  between 
the  Marne  and  the  Aisne,  on  the  Somme 
front,  and  at  St.   Mihiel,   the  German  had 
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been  driven  back  into  his  prepared  positions, 
which  stretched  without  marked  salients 
from  the  sea  to  Switzerland  and  frontal  at- 
tacks were  necessary  to  dislodge  him. 

In  this  situation  Foch  had  prepared  a 
series  of  blows.  In  Belgium,  British,  Bel- 
gian and  French  troops,  later  aided  by  Amer- 
icans, were  to  strike  out  of  the  old  \  pres 
Salient  to  turn  the  Germans  out  of  the  Bel- 
gian seacoast.  The  main  British  forces, 
aided  by  French  to  the  south  and  reinforced 
by  two  strong  American  divisions,  were  to 
attack  between  Cambrai  and  St.  Quentin. 
Finally,  the  Fourth  French  Army,  between 
Rheims  and  the  Argonne,  and  the  First 
American  Army,  between  the  Argonne  and 
the  Meuse,  were  to  strike  northward,  while 
the  American  front  was  to  be  extended 
across  the  Meuse  toward  the  Woevre  Plain, 
across  the  Heights  of  the  Meuse,  when  the 
appropriate  moment  arrived. 

All  these  attacks  were  to  be  launched  in 
the  last  four  da}'s  and  put  terrific  strain 
upon  the  German  man-power.  It  was  rec- 
ognized that  the  German  strategy  would 
now  be  to  avoid  a  military  decision,  to  re- 
tire, slowly  if  necessary,  and  by  prolonging 
the  struggle  into  the  winter  months,  when 
operations  were  impossible,  seek  to  obtain  a 
favorable  peace  by  negotiation,  banking  upon 
the  exhaustion  of  the  European  powers  mak- 
ing up  the  alliance  against  her. 

It  was  the  hope  and  purpose  of  Foch  to 
achieve  a  decision  before  winter,  to  break 
the  military  power  of  Germany  before  the 
weather  closed  operations,  and  thus  to  obtain 
a  victorious  peace  instead  of  a  negotiated 
settlement.  To  accomplish  this  he  planned 
to  use  every  possible  resource.  He  possessed 
an  immense  superiority  in  numbers,  but  a  su- 
periority due  entirely  to  the  arrival  of  Amer- 
ican divisions,  without  which  the  two  forces 
were  still  equal. 

While  there  were  fixed  objectives  for  each 
of  the  three  great  hammer  thrusts,  the  chief 
objective  was  absolute  victory,  obtained  by 
exhausting  the  German  reserves.  In  March 
the  Germans  had  opened  an  offensive  de- 
signed to  bring  decisive  victory  before  Amer- 
ican aid  became  effective.  They  had  failed 
and,  thanks  to  American  aid,  our  Allies  had 
wrested  the  offensive  from  the  Germans  in 
the  battle  of  July  i8,  ending  all  chance  of 
German  victory,  while  the  British  victory 
c>i  August  8  had  indicated  the  possibility  of 
absolute  Allied  victory.  But  the  race  now 
was  with  winter,  as  the  race,  when  Germany 


possessed  the  initiative,  was  with  America. 
In  the  closing  days  of  September,  Foch's 
problem  was.  Can  I  force  the  Germans  to 
surrender  before  winter  sets  in  and  the  poli- 
ticians take  charge?  He  solved  the  prob- 
lem. The  Germans  surrendered  on  No- 
\  ember  1 1 ,  precisely  because  they  had  used 
up  their  last  reserves  and  were  unable  to 
meet  new  offensives  already  planned  or  stop 
victorious  Allied  armies  advancing  every- 
where. 

III.    American  Objectives 

For  the  First  American  Army,  the  mis- 
sion in  the  general  plan  was  as  follows :  All 
the  German  armies  in  France  and  Belgium 
were  supplied  by  two  trunk  railway  systems, 
the  one  passing  through  Belgium,  crossing 
the  Meuse  at  Liege  and  then  spreading  out 
fan-wise,  sending  arms  all  the  way  from 
Antwerp  to  Laon,  and  the  other  extending 
westward  from  Alsace-Lorraine  and  Luxem- 
burg, but  using  a  common  route  from  Lon- 
guyon  to  Sedan,  beyond  which  it  in  turn 
spread  out,  serving  the  front  from  Laon  all 
the  way  to  \>rdun.  In  addition,  this  latter 
route,  by  its  main  extension  to  Maubeuge, 
bound  the  German  front  in  Lorraine  and 
Champagne  with  that  in  Flanders  and  Pi- 
cardy. 

Thanks  to  this  line,  the  Germans  were 
able  to  rush  troops  just  behind  the  main 
front  from  west  to  east  or  east  to  west,  as 
the  necessity  demanded.  It  was  in  fact  the 
m.ain  cord  which  bound  the  two  fronts  to- 
gether. But,  as  a  result  of  the  enormous 
concentration  of  troops  and  material  in 
Western  Belgium  and  Northern  France,  the 
Germans  could  not  hope,  in  case  of  retreat, 
to  get  either  their  armies  or  their  materials 
out  of  Belgium  by  the  Liege  road  alone.  If 
the  Alsace-Lorraine  line  were  cut,  were  cut 
on  the  Longuyon-Sedan  sector,  then  a  great 
disaster  would  be  inevitable,  because  it 
would  be  impossible  to  get  out  of  Belgium 
without  abandoning  vast  stores  of  material 
and  losing  heavy  artillery  and  men.  Nor 
would  it  be  possible  to  stay  in  Belgium  and 
Northern  France,  after  the  line  was  cut,  be- 
cause the  Liege  line  was  inadequate  to  sup- 
ply and  maintain  the  armies  in  Belgium  and 
France. 

It  was  the  objective  of  the  American  arms', 
advancing  due  north  on  a  front  between  the 
Meuse  and  the  Argonne,  with  its  northern 
extension,   the  Forest  of  Bourgogne,   to  cut 
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this  vital  railway  line  where  it  crosses  the 
Meuse,  just  south  of  Sedan,  at  Bazeilles,  a 
village  memorable  in  the  Sedan  fight  of 
1870.  Could,  they  accomplish  this,  ultimate 
disaster  of  unequalled  proportions  would 
result,  since  the  main  mass  of  the  German 
armies,  facing  the  French,  the  British  and 
the  Belgians  from  Champagne  to  Flanders, 
would  be  deprived  of  adequate  rearward 
communications. 

In  addition,  the  victory  at  St.  Mihiel  had 
thrown  the  Germans  back  upon  the  fortified 
area  of  Metz,  uncovering  in  a  measure  the 
famous  Briey  iron  district,  on  which  Ger- 
many was  dependent  for  most  of  her  iron 


for  war  purposes.  When  the  American  ad- 
vance toward  Sedan  had  reached  a  satisfac- 
tory point,  it  was  the  plan  to  begin  pushing 
out,  across  the  Meuse  and  down  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Meuse  Heights  toward  Briey, 
and  a  relatively  slight  push  would  bring  the 
district  under  the  long-range  guns  of  the 
Americans  and  forbid  its  use  by  the  Ger- 
mans. Such  a  prohibition  would  insure  a 
failure  of  war  material  almost  as  fatal  as  the 
destruction  of  German  communications  by 
the  advance  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Aleuse 
to  Sedan. 

These    were    the    geographical    objectives. 
The   effect   of   cutting   the   communications 
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Avould  be  to  produce  a  mammoth  Sedan ;  the 
result  of  dominatinir  Brie\  would  be  to  dis- 
arm the  enemy.  In  addition,  America,  with 
reserves  which  were  henceforth  bound  to  be 
without  an>  approximate  limit,  was  to  con- 
tribute powerfully  to  the  general  scheme  of 
using  up  German  reserves  until,  to  use 
Grant's  phrase,  by  attrition,  if  by  no  other 
means,  the  Germans  were  brought  to  sur- 
render. This  last  might  be  accomplished 
without  actual  realization  of  either  of  the 
other  specific  aims.  As  it  happened,  the 
Americans  reached  Sedan,  cutting  the  rail- 
way, would  have  been  able  with  no  long  de- 
lay to  dominate  Briey,  given  their  rate  of 
advance  up  to  November  1 1 ,  and  in  addition 
wore  out  forty-six  divisions,  substantially  a 
third  of  the  total  numbei'  available  for  the 
Germans  in  this  final  phase. 

During  the  progress  of  the  American  bat- 
tle the  German  was  pow  erfuUy  and  success- 
fully attacked  by  the  British,  the  French  and 
the  Belgians  and  forced  to  retire  out  of 
France  and  away  from  the  Belgian  coast. 
But  he  could  and  did  retire  in  good  order, 
and  he  could  afford  to  surrender  the  terri- 
tory thus  lost,  because  it  did  not  interfere 
with  his  communications,  since  the  commun- 
ications were  perpendicular  to  the  fighting 
front.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  Ameri- 
cans reached  Sedan,  he  lost  his  communica- 
tions and  the  loss  would  have  spelled  su- 
preme disaster  had  he  not  surrendered  before 
the  consequences  were  translated  into  fact. 

Finally,  it  is  well  to  remember  that,  since 
nowhere  else  could  successful  attack  carry 
such  great  immedinte  peril,  the  German  was 
bound  to  defend  himself  to  the  uttermost 
limit  of  his  capacity  against  the  Americans, 
just  as  he'  was  bound  to  fortify  this  section 
with  extreme  care  in  advance  of  any  such  at- 
tack. 

IV.    The  Battlefield 

The  American  field  of  operations  consti- 
tuted a  fairly  regular  triangle,  the  base  of 
which  was  the  front  between  La  Harazee  in 
the  Argonne  and  the  Meuse  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Forges  Brook  from  which  Pershing's 
troops  advanced  at  "Zero  Hour"  on  the 
morning  of  September  26.  The  distance  be- 
tween these  points  is  something  less  than 
twenty  miles  in  a  straight  line,  although  the 
actual  front,  curving  and  bending  as  it  did, 
was  much  longer. 

A  second,  the  western,  side  of  the  triangle 


was  formed  by  the  Forest  of  Argonne  and 
its  northern  extension  the  Forest  of  Bour- 
gogne,  north  of  the  Gap  of  Grandprc,  where 
the  Aire  breaks  through  and  joins  the  Aisne. 
From  the  intersection  of  the  south  and  west 
sides  of  the  triangle  at  La  Harazee  to  tlie 
Meuse  at  Donchery,  just  west  of  Sedan,  is 
rather  more  than  thirty  miles  and  the  point 
where  the  western  side  touches  the  Meuse 
was  the  scene  of  the  last  and  saddest  phase 
of  the  Sedan  tragedy  of  1870.  Bellevue,  the 
chateau  where  Napoleon  III.  capitulated,  is 
exactly  here. 

The  third  side  of  the  triangle  is  supplied 
by  the  Meuse  River,  which  flows  northeast 
from  the  Forges  Brook  to  Sedan.  In  the 
last  days  of  the  operation  the  Americans 
crossed  the  Meuse  on  a  front  of  some  fifteen 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Forges  Brook 
to  Mouzon  below  Stenay  and  pushed  east- 
ward carrying  a  deadly  threat  to  Briey,  but 
the  main  theater  of  the  struggle  was  between 
the  Meuse  and  the  Argonne. 

This  region  had  been  frequently  fought 
over.  The  \  almy  campaign  which  saved 
France  \n  the  Wars  of  the  Revolution  was 
fought  about  the  Argonne.  The  region 
about  Sedan  had  seen  the  collapse  of  the 
Third  Empire  and  the  rise  of  Germany  as 
a  world  power.  In  19 14  the  Army  of  the 
German  Crown  Prince  had  crossed  the 
Meuse  on  a  front  between  Sedan  and  Stenay, 
after  severe  if  brief  fighting.  In  19 16  the 
Germans  had  made  a  second  advance  in  the 
Argonne  and  the  valley  of  the  Aire,  just  to 
the  east,  after  their  retreat  from  the  Marne, 
taking  Varrennes,  where  Louis  XIV  was 
arrested  in  his  flight  from  France  in  the  Rev- 
olution. 

But  the  most  memorable  fighting  in  the 
history  of  this  war-scarred  region  had  been 
the  struggle  for  the  hills  south  of  the  Forges 
Brook,  Hill  304  and  Dead  Man's  Hill,  in 
the  spring  of  19 16,  during  the  great  Battle 
of  X'erdun.  Both  had  been  taken  by  the 
Germans,  but  both  had  subsequently  been 
retaken  by  the  French  in  August,  191 7,  and 
were  inside  the  American  lines  when  our 
own   battle  began. 

Topographically,  the  country  was  the  most 
difficult  for  military  operations  on  the  whole 
front  between  the  sea  and  the  Vosges  Moun- 
tains. The  Argonne  Forest,  itself,  is  a  loni:, 
clayey  eminence,  with  a  crest  of  some  800 
feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  country, 
ten  miles  wide,  heavily  wooded,  its  steep  and 
soft    sides    cut    and    eroded    by    many    little 
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brooks.  Practically  no  p;ood  roads  exist  in 
ft — none  leading  from  south  to  north,  the 
direction  of  the  American  advance.  For  five 
miles  in  front  of  the  Ai^ierican  line  the 
woods  had  been  swept  by  more  than  four 
years  of  artillery  iire  and  the  result  was  a 
tanjrle  of  stumps,  fallen  limbs  and  under- 
growth recalling  the  timber-fall  in  a  north- 
ern forest  after' logging  operations  followed 
by  a  forest  fire. 

This  forest  the  Germans  had  organized 
with  extreme  skill.  The  first  lines  of  wire 
were  several  miles  deep.  The  most  consid- 
erable concrete  dug-outs  on  the  western 
front  were  behind  the  first  German  system 
of  defenses.  In  this  forest  both  the  French 
and  the  Germans  had  attempted  offensives 
and  abandoned  them  in  191 5  and  thence- 
forth the  region  had  been  a  quiet  sector,  but 
during  the  quiet  the  German,  as  was  his  cus- 
tom, had  continued  to  multiply  defense 
works. 

East  of  the  Argonne,  running  along  the 
abrupt  slope  of  its  hills,  is  the  little  Aire 
River,  flowing  north,  parallel  to  the  Meuse, 
through  a  narrow,  but  fairly  open  valley, 
which  is  bordered  by  the  single  good  north 
and  south  highway  of  the  whole  region. 
East  again  from  the  Aire,  and  between  this 
river  and  the  Meuse,  begins  a  ten-mile 
stretch  of  country',  difficult  to  describe  but 
imcomparable  as  a  defensive  region.  Seen 
on  a  relief  map  it  is  a  maze  of  relatively  in- 
considerable elevations,  the  highest  little 
above  a  thousand  feet,  each  of  these  eleva- 
tions crow^ned  by  thick  forest,  some  of  the 
intervening  valleys  wooded,  some  of  them 
open. 

The  forests  in  hill  and  valley  supply  per- 
fect cover  for  machine-gun  nests.  Direct  ob- 
servation is  impossible.  Moreover,  many 
little  valleys  leading  eastward  into  the 
Meuse  are  commanded  by  the  abrupt  hills  on 
the  east  bank  of  this  stream,  which  were  oc- 
cupied by  German  artillery  and  enabled  the 
German  to  keep  up  an  enfilading  fire  almost 
to  the  end.  While  none  of  the  hills  w^ere 
considerable,  many  of  them  were  as  great 
military  obstacles  as  the  famous  Chemin  des 
DameSj  on  which  the  French  offensive  of 
191 7  broke,  while  Vimy  Ridge,  famous  in 
British  annals,  found  many  counterparts  and 
there  were  other  woods  and  hills  surpassing 
both  these  famous  fighting  grounds. 

In  addition,  the  region  was  destitute  of 
good  roads,  and  railway  communication  did 
not  exist.     Between  the  Meuse  and  the  val- 


ley of  the  Aire  the  Americans  in  their  first 
advance  were  forced  to  pass  over  a  wide  belt 
of  country  which  had  been  shell-torn  by  the 
fighting  in  the  Battle  of  Verdun.  Most  of 
this  front  was  south  of  the  little  Forges 
Jirook,  inconsiderable  in  itself,  but,  like  the 
Ailette  north  of  the  Chemin  des  Dames, 
transformed  into  an  almost  inpenetrable 
marsii  by  shell-fire. 

Two  summits,  memorable  already  in  the 
war,  the  Hill  of  Vauquois  and  the  eminence 
crowned  by  the  town  of  Montfaucon,  were 
landmarks  in  the  whole  countryside.  Mont- 
faucon rises  above  the  general  level  of  the 
country  with  a  squat  appearance  recalling 
the  conning  tower  of  a  submarine.  f>om  it 
the  Crown  Prince  had  watched  the  opening 
bombardment  of  Verdun  in  a  wrecked  house, 
containing  a  wonderful  periscope,  which  has 
been  transferred  to  America. 

This  village  had  been  ruined  by  shell-fire, 
but  amidst  the  ruins  the  Germans  had  con- 
structed massive  concrete  works,  which  re- 
main one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  battlefield. 
In  the  first  phase  of  the  battle,  on  September 
26,  Montfaucon  was  to  the  American  Army 
a  landmark  recalling  Montsec  in  the  still  re- 
cent St.  Mihiel  operation.  Its  capture,  on 
the  second  day,  was  a  feat  that  must  remain 
memorable. 

To  describe  the  topography  of  the  coun- 
try in  such  fashion  as  to  give  the  reader  any 
notion  of  the  difficulties  of  our  troops  is  well- 
nigh  impossible.  Swamp,  forest,  hills,  ob- 
stacles to  tanks  which  rendered  their  useful- 
ness incomparably  less  than  elsewhere  on  the 
front  at  a  moment  w^hen  Allied  offensive  tac- 
tics depended  upon  the  tank  largely,  forest 
screens  w^hich  made  aerial  observation  almost 
impossible,  when  the  detection  of  machine- 
gun  nests  was  the  chief  necessity  of  the  hour, 
an  absence  of  roads  which  made  supplying 
and  reinforcing  a  vast  army  an  incalculable 
task — these  were  major  circumstances. 

But  above  all  the  forests  and  the  hills 
combined  to  supply  exactly  the  requirements 
of  machine-gun  w^arfare  and  the  German 
defense  rested  beyond  all  else  upon  this 
weapon.  It  could  calculate,  and  did,  that  the 
new  and  relatively  untrained  American 
Arm}^  would  wear  itself  out  against  the  ma- 
chine-gun defenses  until,  staggered  by  its 
losses  and  exhausted  by  its  efforts,  it  w^ould 
abandon  the  struggle. 

The  supreme  praise  earned  by  our  young 
troops  was  in  surmounting  this  machine-gun 
obstacle  and  enduring  losses  which  in  many 
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units  equalled  those  in  the  veteran  regiments 
of  the  British  Expeditionary  Army  at  Ypres. 
In  September,  191 8,  1  do  not  believe  any 
other  army  in  Europe,  Allied  or  German, 
would  have  undertaken  and  persevered  in 
such  a  combat.  But  our  troops,  cheerfully 
and  with  unfailing  determination,  accepted 
the  most  difficult  sector  on  the  Western 
Front,  endured  appalling  losses,  and  broke 
through  all  obstacles,  not  the  least  of  which 
were  supplied  by  a  country,  which  to  any 
visitor  will  instantly  appear  as  designed  for 
the  use  of  the  machine  gun  and  the  employ- 
ment of  those  defensive  tactics  which  the 
German  had  used  and  improved  during  more 
than  four  years  of  struggle. 

V.    The  German  Defense 
System 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  main 
German  reliance  was  upon  the  machine  gun. 
They  had,  however,  four  well-defined  sys- 
tems or  lines  of  defense — the  Hindenburg 
Line,  which  faced  the  Americans,  the  Hagen 
Line  of  Stellung,  just  behind  it  and  so  close 
to  it  as  really  to  constitute  with  it  a  single 
organized  defensive  zone  four  or  five  miles 
deep,  the  Volker  Stellung,  a  mile  or  two  in 
the  rear  of  the  first  two,  and  finally,  not  far 
behind,  the  Kriemhilde  system,  which  was 
their  last  and  strongest  line. 

In  the  Argonne  the  Hindenburg  Line  and 
tlie  Hagen  Line  had  been  strengthened  stead- 
ily since  the  German  offensive  was  pinned 
down  in  19 14.  Moreover,  without  en- 
trenchments, the  forest  supplied  cover  for 
machine  guns  and  constituted  a  barrier 
which  could  not  be  carried  by  frontal  attack 
alone.  Actually  the  Germans  were  turned 
out  of  it  by  the  advance  of  American  and 
French  troops  on  either  side.  But  from  the 
Argonne  hills  and  the  hills  east  of  the  Meuse 
the  Germans  long  enfiladed  the  divisions 
which  had  passed  northward. 

In  these  first  two  lines  Montfaucon  was 
the  center  of  resistance  and  its  ruins  were 
filled  with  concrete  works.  These  concrete 
works,  the  conspicuous  detail  to-day  in  the 
battle  areas,  were  low  structures,  usually 
square  with  a  rounding  roof,  made  of  rein- 
forced concrete,  several  feet  thick.  Usually 
they  were  built  in  the  midst  of  the  debris  of 
a  fallen  house,  generally  at  a  turn  of  the 
road,  so  that  they  commanded  a  stretch  of 
that  highwa> .  Toward  the  enemy  they 
showed  only  a  narrow  slit,  several  feet  long 


but  hardly  three  or  four  inches  wide,  through 
which  the  machine  gun  fired.  They  were 
invisible  from  the  air  and  usually  detected 
(•n  the  ground  only  when  one  was  within  a 
few  feet  of  them. 

1  he  walls  were  impervious  to  rifle  bullets, 
to  shrapnel,  and  to  everything  but  a  direct 
hit  by  a  heavy  gun,  a  thing  almost  impossible 
to  bring  off,  given  the  smallness  of  the  tar- 
get and  the  difficulty  in  detecting  it.  Inside 
this  cover  three  or  four  men,  with  their  ma- 
chine guns,  could  hold  up  a  regiment  indefi- 
nitely and  inflict  heavy  losses.  Frequently 
the  walls  were  cut  on  three  sides,  allowing 
the  occupants  to  fire  upon  an  enemy  advanc- 
ing and  to  enfilade  him  as  he  passed.  Cap- 
turing them  was  a  hazardous  task,  bound 
to  be  costly  unless  artillery  could  be  em- 
ployed. Usually  these  machine-gun  nests 
V.  ere  arranged  in  such  fashion  as  to  work  to- 
gether, sweeping  a  large  belt  of  territory. 

At  Montfaucon,  as  at  certain  other  places 
along  the  Western  Front,  notably  on  the 
Etain  road,  leading  from  Verdun  into  the 
Woevre  Plain,  the  Germans  had  constructed 
great  concrete  posts,  closely  together,  to  pro- 
tect the  town  against  tanks.  All  four  of 
their  separate  lines  were  wired,  that  is,  cov- 
ered by  a  wide,  deep  belt  of  heavy  barbed 
wire,  but  this  wire  was  not  in  the  latter 
phases  of  the  war  as  great  an  obstacle  as  it 
appears  to  the  civilian. 

In  protective  defense  works  the  German 
far  surpassed  all  of  his  opponents.  To  pass 
from  behind  the  Allied  lines  to  the  rear  of 
the  German  front  is  to  recognize  how  in- 
finitely superior  was  the  protection  possessed 
by  the  German  soldier,  how  characteristically 
thorough  was  the  German  method.  And  no- 
where on  the  whole  front  was  his  defensive 
protection  more  elaborate  than  in  the  Meuse- 
Argonne,  covering  the  vital  railway  lines 
which  were  necessary  to  German  existence. 

Finally,  and  I  make  the  point  again  be- 
Cfiuse  it  is  essential:  Nowhere  else  was  the 
country  so  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  the 
machine  gun,  which  was  an  essential  detail, 
the  main  circumstance  in  German  defense, 
the  weapon  which  had  won  him  so  many  de- 
fensive victories  in  the  past.  Given  the  na- 
ture of  the  country,  every  hill  with  its  crown 
of  woods  was  a  natural  emplacement  for  ma- 
chine guns,  every  thicket-filled  valley  an 
equally  good  cover,  and  all  of  the  hills  and 
valleys  had  been  organized,  reinforced  by 
concrete  works,  wired  and  prepared. 
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VI.    The  Opening  Phase 

Hie  Hattlc  of  the  AIcusc-Ai^^omic  opened 
on  tlie  morning  of  September  2(j,  after  a  pre- 
liminary artillery  preparation  of  mar^y  hours, 
durin<2:  w  hich  more  ammunition  was  probably 
burned  than  in  the  whole  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  American  attack  east  of  the  Arp:onne 
was  coordinated  with  a  French  attack  to 
tiie  west.  The  American  front  w  as  bounded 
orj  the  east  by  the  Meuse  and  extended  across 
the  Arpjonne.  These  two  obstacles  on  either 
fiank  made  all  maneuver  impossible.  The 
battle  was  of  a  necessity  nothin<j^  but  a  direct 
frontal  attack,  a  push  on  rather  more  than 
fifteen  miles  frontao;e. 

The  army  facino;  the  Americans,  the  Fifth 
German  Army,  was  commanded  by  General 
Von  Marwitz,  who  in  the  preceding  autumn 
had  won  the  Battle  of  Cambrai,  after  the 
preliminary  British  success,  and  in  the 
Marne  campaij2:n  of  1914  had  commanded 
the  German  cavalry  corps  which  had  so  long 
and  disastrously  checked  the  British  advance 
south  of  the  Marne  River.  It  was  composed 
of  five  divisions,  which  uith  artillery  and 
other  arms  probably  numbered  sixty  or  sev- 
enty thousand  strong.  A  single  guard  di- 
vision was  the  only  first-rate  unit  in  line  at 
tin's  time. 

The  American  army  in  line  facing  the 
Fifth  German  army  consisted  of  nine  divi- 
sions, organized  as  three  corps.  The  Amer- 
ican divisions  w^ere  at  this  time  at  least  four 
times  as  strong  as  the  German  and  the 
American  army  which  attacked  must  have 
counted  in  all  arms  close  to  300,000  men — 
the  greatest  army  in  American  history  and 
approximately  as  strong  as  the  French  army 
\vhich  had  made  the  Champagne  offensive 
of  191 5  and  the  British  army  which  opened 
the  Battle  of  the  Somme  in  1916. 

The  position  of  the  American  troops  from 
west  to  east  was  as  follows:  The  77th,  28th 
and  35th  Divisions,  constituting  the  First 
Corps,  were  in  line  from  La  Harazee  in  the 
Argonne  Forest"  to  Vauquois  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Aire  Valley.  The  91st,  37th  and 
79th,  constituting  the  Fifth  Corps,  extended 
from  Vauquois  to  the  F'orges  Brook,  just 
north  of  Hill  304,  memorable  in  the  history 
of  the  Battle  of  Verdun.  Finally,  the  4th, 
80th  and  33rd  Divisions  held  the  right  flank 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse. 

In  the  American  plan  of  battle  It  w^as  ex- 
pected that  the  three  corps  pushing  north 
would  break  through  the  first  three  of  the 


four  (lerman  defense  systems  and  by  Septem- 
ber 27  arrive  before  the  final  or  Kriemhilde 
Line.  Tlie  First  Corps  v\as  to  reach  Apre- 
mont  on  the  west  bank  and  I^xermont  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Aire.  The  Fifth  Corps 
was  to  pass  throu<j;h  Montfaucon  and  arrive 
at  RomaLrne  and  Cunel.  Finally,  the  'Fhird 
Corps  was  to  cover  the  (lank  of  the  general 
advance  to  the  east,  along  the  Meuse  River 
with  the  8()th  and  33rd  Divisions,  and  the 
Fourth  Division  was  to  take  Brieulles.  Hav- 
ing thus  cleaned  up  all  but  the  Kriemhilde 
Line,  the  Americans  were  to  make  a  brief 
halt  and  then  pusli  forward  through  this  last 
obstacle  to  the  Meuse  at  Sedan. 

In  the  general  scheme  no  real  objectives 
were  fixed  for  the  troops  In  the  Argonne, 
where  it  was  recognized  that  the  obstacles 
were  such  as  to  make  direct  progress  next  to 
impossible.  But  in  a  general  way  the  First 
Corps  was  to  drive  down  the  valley  of  the 
AirCy  on  either  bank,  the  Fifth  w^as  to  push 
north  through  indescribably  difficult  coun- 
try, breaking  the  center  of  the  German  de- 
fense S3'Stems,  while  the  Third  Corps  was 
to  guard  the  flank. 

American  plans  called  for  a  complete 
break-through  of  the  German  defense  sys- 
tems and  a  forward  push  of  approximately 
ten  miles.  The  program  w^as  ambitious  be- 
yond words.  It  called  upon  the  American 
troops  to  accomplish  something  that  had  not 
yet  been  achieved  against  the  Germans,  oc- 
cupying positions,  long  prepared ;  the  British 
had  made  such  a  penetration  through  Ger- 
man lines  hastily  constructed  to  cover  their 
great  gains  In  the  March  victory  in  PIcardy. 

The  American  attack  was  not  a  surprise. 
Marwitz  In  an  order  dated  September  15 
had  warned  his  troops  of  what  was  coming 
and  told  them  the  American  objectives  were 
the  Longu3^on-Sedan  Railway  and  the  Briey 
Iron  District.  Such  surprise  as  the  German 
suffered  must  have  come  from  the  intensity 
of  the  artillery  preparation.  The  result  of 
this  preparation  w^as  shown  In  the  fact  that 
the  Initial  advance  In  places  exceeded  seven 
miles,  and  nowhere  fell  short  of  three. 

Despite  this  great  success,  It  was  almost 
Im.mediately  discovered  that  the  greater 
hopes  could  not  be  realized.  None  of  the 
m.ain  objectives  were  reached,  chiefly  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  supplying  the  troops,  a 
difficulty  due  to  the  paucity  and  poorness  of 
the  roads,  but  In  some  small  degree  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  American  Army  w^as  mak- 
ing Its  first  considerable  effort. 
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But  if  the  advance  fell  short  of  the  ex- 
treme objectives,  it  was  still  the  most  con- 
siderable the  Allies  had  yet  made  against  the 
German  fixed  defense  systems.  It  exceeded 
the  British  achievement  in  the  first  phase  of 
the  Battle  of  Cambrai  the  previous  year, 
hitherto  the  maximum,  and  unlike  Cambrai. 
the  first  gains  were  not  lost  in  the  Ameri- 
can battle.  On  September  26  Montfaucon 
was  not  taken,  but  it  was  encircled  and  fell 
the  next  day.  The  First  Corps  passed 
through  Varennes  and  reached  the  edge  of 
Baulny.  It  actually  took  Apremont,  its  ex- 
treme objective,  two  days  later.  The  Fifth 
Corps  on  the  same  day  reached  Nantillois 
and  the  outskirts  of  Cierges — a  name  recall- 
ing bitter  but  glorious  memories  of  the  Aisne- 
Marne  fighting,  two  months  earlier, 
while  the  Fourth  Division  of  the  Third 
Corps  approached  but  could  not  take 
Brieulles  on  the  Meuse,  owing  to  the  cross- 
fire from  the  east  bank  of  that  stream. 

Thereafter,  until  October  4,  the  fighting 
died  down.  There  was  the  usual  consolida- 
tion of  gains,  preparation  for  a  new  attack, 
and  relief  of  various  divisions.  In  this  phase 
the  Hindenburg  Line  had  been  broken  on  a 
twenty-mile  front,  the  Hagen  line  behind  it 
had  been  equally  smashed, 'the  third  line  had 
been  reached  and  breached,  eight  thousand 
prisoners,  more  than  a  hundred  cannon  and 
an  infinite  amount  of  material  had  been  cap- 
tured, and  the  seven-mile  advance  between 
the  Meuse  and  the  Aire,  that  is,  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  active  front,  was  something  not 
before  achieved,  to  be  compared,  with  cer- 
tain reservations,  with  an  average  gain  of 
less  than  a  mile  made  by  the  British  Army 
in  its  first  great  battle — that  is,  the  new- 
British  Army — at  the  Somme,  in  July,  1916. 

As  to  the  conduct  of  the  several  divisions. 
I  shall  make  no  comment,  beyond  pointing 
out  that  all,  save  the  Fourth,  were  militia 
or  new  army  units  and  only  two,  the  4th  and 
the  28th,  had  had  previous  battle  experience, 
in  both  cases  under  French  command.  The 
veteran  divisions,  the  First  and  Second,  the 
26th  and  42d.  for  example,  had  not  yet  been 
engaged.  The  77th,  which  fought  in  the 
Argonne.  had  participated  briefly  in  the  finai 
phase  of  the  Aisne-Marne,  but  relatively 
slightly. 

On  the  German  side,  three  new  divisions 
were  used  to  check  the  American  advance. 
If  the  American  General  Staff  had  exag- 
gerated the  possibilities  of  victory,  the  Ger- 
man   had    terribly    misjudged    the    situation 


and  had  paid  for  it  by  a  humiliating  defeat 
and  the  loss  of  defense  systems  on  which  he 
had  expended  years  of  effort.  What  was 
worse,  from  the  German  standpoint,  the 
Americans  had  covered  at  least  a  quarter  of 
the  distance  to  the  vital  railroad  line. 

VII.    The  Second  Phase 

On  October  4  the  American  Army  re- 
sumed its  attack  on  the  whole  front  and  the 
struggle  which  followed  lasted  the  rest  of 
the  month.  Substantially  the  battle  was  the 
slow  but  sure  erosion  ot  the  Kriemhilde 
Line,  the  destruction  of  the  power  of  resist- 
ance of  the  Fifth  German  Army,  the  prep- 
aration for  that  final  phase,  the  March  to 
\^ictory,  which  began  on  November  i  and 
had  not  ended  ten  days  later,  when  the 
Armistice  stopped  the  campaign. 

When  this  second  phase  began  the  Ger- 
mans were  holding  a  line  which  extended 
from  the  Argonne  forest,  just  north  of  Apre- 
mont, to  the  Meuse  at  Brieulles.  Their 
chief  centers  of  resistance  were  hills  east  and 
west  of  Gra.ndpre,  where  the  Aire  divides 
the  Argonne  from  the  Forest  of  Bourgogne 
— hills  w^hich  looked  up  the  Aire  Valley 
through  which  the  First  Corps  was  advanc- 
ing and  were  covered  in  front  for  several 
miles  by  the  Aire  itself,  which  bends  west- 
ward. On  the  west  bank  of  the  Aire,  in  the 
Argonne,  their  front  extended  southward  in 
a  deep  salient  and  they  were  able  to  enfilade 
the  American  troops  in  the  valley  from  the 
v.'ooded  hills,  notably  those  about  Chatel 
Chehery. 

To  the  eastward,  between  the  Aire  Valley 
and  the  Meuse,  the  Germans  occupied  an 
intricate  system  of  hills,  woods  and  villages 
extending  through  St.  Juvin  on  the  Aire, 
Landres  et-St.  George,  Bantheville,  and 
reaching  the  Meuse  just  south  of  the  rocky 
cliff  from  which  the  upper  town  of  Dun- 
sur-Meuse  dominates  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. Holding  the  Bois  de  Chatillon,  just  op- 
posite Brieulles  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Meuse,  the  Germans  were  able  to  deliver  a 
murderous  cross  fire  upon  the  American 
troops  advancing  between  Cunel  and  Brieul- 
les, across  the  narrow  valley  which  connects 
these  two  towns. 

In  the  second  phase  new  divisions  began 
to  appear.  The  veteran  First  replaced  the 
35th,  which  had  experienced  a  set  back  near 
Apremont  and  had  been  withdrawn.  The 
32nd,  which  had  done  so  well  at  Juvigny, 
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took  over  from  the  37tli,  ami  tlu*  Third, 
which  had  won  glory  at  Chateau-Thierry 
botli  in  June  and  in  Jul}',  rephiced  the  79th. 

I'he  iirst  day  of  the  second  phase  was,  on 
the  whole,  a  failure.  The  total  advance  was 
less  than  a  kilometer,  barely  a  half-mile, 
against  seven  miles  at  certain  points  in  the 
earlier  phase.  The  resistance  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  wooded  hills  in  the  center — Hois 
des  Rappes,  des  Ognons,  Cote  de  Chatillon 
— was  desperate  in  the  extreme,  ^\hile  the 
enfilading  fire  from  the  Argonne  Heights 
held  up  the  advance  in  the  Aire  Valley.  On 
the  third  day,  October  6,  the  28th  Division, 
"\\hich  had  been  facing  north,  turned  west, 
forded  the  narrow  but  deep  Aire,  and  car- 
ried the  heights  back  of  Chatel  Chehery  in 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  dashes  of  the  whole 
struggle.  Seen  from  the  Aire  Valley,  near 
Fleville,  these  Argonne  heights  recall  the 
Palisades  of  the  Hudson.  The  result  of  this 
operation  was  the  collapse  of  the  Argonne 
salient  and  four  days  later  the  77th,  still 
fighting  in  the  Argonne,  emerged  from  the 
forest  at  the  northern  end  facing  Grandprc, 
beyond  the  Aire.  Eight  days  before,  some 
companies  of  two  battalions  of  one  brigade 
of  the  77ih  division — seven  companies  in 
all — had  been  temporarily  isolated  near  the 
Moulin  de  Charlvaux  and  under  Major 
Whittlesey  won  enduring  fame  as  "the  lost 
battalion." 

The  success  west  of  the  Aire  abolished  one 
of  the  sources  of  crippling  cross-fire.  There 
remained  the  even  more  serious  menace  com- 
ing from  the  east  bank  of  the  Meuse,  on  the 
wooded  heights  above  Brieulles,  in  the  bend 
of  the  river.  To  clear  this  Hank  a  joint  Fran- 
co-American operation  was  necessary.  Tv^^o 
French  divisions,  together  with  the  Ameri- 
cr.'n  29th,  pushed  north  from  the  lines  oc- 
cupied by  the  French,  following  their  suc- 
cesses about  Verdun  in  19 16  and  191 7,  while 
on  October  9,  the  33rd  Division,  west  of  the 
Meuse,  crossed  the  river  and  joined  in  the 
operation.  The  crossing  of  the  considerable 
and  deep  river,  paralleled  by  a  canal,  was  one 
of  the  brillianf  feats  of  the  war.  But  de- 
spite great  efforts  the  operations  of  the  east 
bank  of  the  Meuse  did  not  relieve  the  situ- 
ation for  the  main  forces  across  the  river, 
until   the  real  decision  had  been  had. 

All  through  October  the  fight  went  on. 
Obscure  woodlands,  insignificant  hills  and 
unknown  villages,  reduced  to  a  heap  of 
stones  and  ashes,  were  the  scenes  of  a  bitter 
and  gruelling  contest.    The  Bois  des  Loges, 


just  east  of  Grandprc,  hjoking  up  the  Aire 
\^alle\',  was  taken,  last  and  retaken  many 
times  by  the  7<Sth  Division.  October  14  was 
a  third  day  of  general  attack  between  the 
Meuse  and  the  Aire,  in  which  the  region 
about  Romagne  and  Hantheville,  with  the 
wooded  hills  of  the  district,  were  iicrcely 
fought  for.  Romagne,  memorable  hereafter 
as  the  site  of  the  great  national  cemetery, 
where  nearly  30,000  American  troops  fallen 
in  the  Meuse-Argonne  struggle  are  buried, 
was  finally  taken  on  this  day. 

By  October  20  the  offensive  period  of  the 
second  phase  was  over.  The  American  army 
was  out  of  the  Argonne,  north  of  the  Aire. 
It  held  Grandpre.  The  fifth  attack  on  the 
Bois  des  Rappes  had  finally  led  to  final  oc- 
cupation. St.  Juvin  had  been  taken.  The 
western  end  of  the  Kriemhilde  line  was  thus 
gone,  the  center  was  breached  at  points,  but 
4>till  clung  to  the  wooded  area  about  Banthe- 
ville,  but  on  the  eastern  end,  near  the  Meuse, 
the  supporting  fire  from  the  eastern  bank  en- 
abled the  German  to  maintain  a  precarious 
hold  on  Brieulles  and  control  of  the  Meuse 
valley  roads  on  either  bank.  Meantime  in 
addition  to  the  units  already  mentioned,  the 
78th,  82nd,  42nd,  5th  and  aoth  divisions  had 
appeared  and  the  5th,  fighting  in  the  center, 
had  suffered  terrific  losses.  The  42nd  had  en 
countered  the  Third  Prussian  Guard  near 
Landres-et-St.  George  on  the  Cote  de  Cha- 
tillon, and  on  October  14  practically  anni- 
hilated it,  suffering  heavy  losses  itself.  The 
78th,  fighting  at  Talma  and  Belle  Joyeuse 
Farms  east  and  west  of  Grandpre  and  the 
Bois  des  Loges,  had  succeeded  after  contests 
vrhich  w^ere  desperate  in  the  extreme.  The 
Bois  des  Loges  episode  was  one  of  the  most 
notable  in  the  battle. 

VIII.   The  Final  Phase 

On  November  i  the  German  Army  had 
been  fought  to  a  standstill.  It  still  held  a 
portion  of  the  Kriemhilde  Line,  midway  be- 
tween the  Meuse  and  the  Aire,  but  the  power 
for  resistance  had  gone.  West  and  east  of 
the  Meuse  and  mainly  on  the  w^est,  he  had 
used  46  divisions.  Thirteen  of  these  had 
been  used  twice  and  two  three  times.  These 
had  faced  twenty-two  American  divisions  and 
four  French.  Eleven  of  our  divisions  had 
been  used  twice  and  one  three  times.  But 
each  American  division  was  probably  four 
times  as  strong  as  the  German  division,  while 
the  French  were  at  least  equal.     Thus  one 
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may  reckon  that  on  the  basis  of  the  German 
strength,  the  odds  were  92  to  46,  or  two  to 
one.  Given  the  strength  of  the  German  po- 
sitions and  the  fact  that  the  Germans  were 
lighting  defensively,  the  odds  were  not  im- 
pressive. 

The  attack  of  November  i  was  delivered 
by  the  following  corps,  in  line  from  west  to 
east:  The  79th,  78th,  80th,  2nd,  89th,  5th, 
while  the  90th  was  used  the  following  day 
between  the  89th  and  5th.  Like  the  first  at- 
tack on  September  26  this  last  offensive  be- 
gan at  5  :30  A.  M.,  this  time  after  two  hours 
of  artillery  preparation.  The  result  of  the 
attack  was  the  immediate  collapse  of  the 
whole  German  line  between  the  JVIeuse  and 
the  Forest  of  Bourgogne,  the  extension  of 
the  Argonne  north  of  the  Aire.  By  the  close 
of  the  day  the  2nd  and  89th  divisions,  in  the 
center,  were  five  miles  through  the  Kriem- 
hilde  line  and  approaching  the  Stenay- 
Buzancy  road,  while  on  the  next  day  the  80th 
and  77th  passed  on  either  side  of  Buzancy. 

Thenceforth  the  battle  was  a  pursuit  race. 
West  of  the  Meuse  the  German  fled  back 
to  Sedan,  opposite  which  town  elements  of 
the  42nd  appeared  on  November  7.  Officially 
it  was  the  French  who  first  entered  the  town, 
but  the  citizens  of  Sedan  testify  that  the  first 
Allied  troops  whom  they  saw  belonged  to 
the  ''Rainbow"  Division.  Thus  the  Sedan- 
Longuyon  railway  was  cut  and  the  main  ob- 
jective of  the  American  operation  achieved. 

In  the  same  period  there  had  been  a  gen- 
eral crossing  of  the  Meuse  from  the  Forges 
Brook  northward.  Stenay  had  fallen  to  the 
90th  Division  on  the  morning  of  the  armis- 
tice, with  the  headquarters  of  the  German 
Crown  Prince,  just  north  of  the  town,  the 
headquarters  from  which  he  directed  the 
great  battle  of  Verdun.  The  Fifth  Division 
passed  through  Louppy  on  the  tiny  Lx)ison 
and  seized  the  last  headquarters  of  Marwntz 
ill  the  Meuse-Argonne  battle  on  Armistice 
day  and  from  the  road  above  Louppy  could 
see  the  towers  of  Montmedy  in  the  distance 
— the  last  semblance  of  a  barrier  between 
them  and  the  Belgian  frontier. 

Still  to  southward,  the  32nd  was  across 
the  Loison,  also  above  the  northern  end  of 
the  Meuse  Heights,  facing  toward  Briey. 
So  was  the  79th,  a  little  more  to  south,  while 
the  26th  was  fighting  toward  the  famous 
Twin  Hills  of  Orncs,  from  which  the  Kaiser 
had  watched  the  Verdun  battle  and  beneath 
which  in  the  Great  Forest  of  Spincourt,  the 
Germans  had  massed  their  batteries  for  the 


«3pening  phase  of  the  same  struggle.  AH  the 
way  froin  the  fortified  area  of  Metz  north- 
ward the  German  w  as  staggering  backward. 
His  army,  Marwitz's  Fifth  Army,  was  not 
routed.  It  had  not  lost  its  organization.  It 
was  still  fighting  back,  holding  up  the  ad- 
vance with  machine-gun  fire.  But  it  had 
been  evicted  from  every  fixed  line  of  de- 
fense. It  had  no  positions,  no  more  con- 
crete works,  no  more  lines  of  trenches  and 
u  ires,  although  I  saw  many  in  the  first  stages 
of  construction  west  of  Longuyon.  But,  if 
it  was  not  routed,  much  less  destroyed,  the 
German  Army  was  not  only  beaten,  but  in 
the  last  days  there  were  signs  of  demoraliza- 
tion unusual  even  in  temporarily  shaken  Ger- 
man forces. 

IX.    The  Achievement 

It  remains  to  sum  up  briefly  the  achieve- 
n^ent.  The  American  Army  which  fought 
in  the  Battle  of  the  Meuse-Argonne  was, 
roughly  speaking,  in  the  same  stage  of  devel- 
opment as  the  British  Army  which  fought 
the  First  Battle  of  the  Somme.  It  was  an 
acmy  passing  from  apprenticeship  to  actual 
warfare,  but  save  for  a  few  officers  and  a 
handful  of  divisions,  without  battle  training. 

In  a  battle  of  a  little  more  than  five  weeks' 
duration,  from  September  26  to  November  i, 
the  American  First  Army  broke  through  four 
complete  systems  of  defense,  covering  a  depth 
of  above  ten  miles,  and  on  the  latter  date  was 
moving  forward  in  a  wild  dash,  which  only 
terminated  with  the  end  of  hostilities  them- 
selves. In  that  time  we  engaged  22  Ameri- 
can divisions,  between  600,000  and  700,000 
men,  lost  rather  more  than  100,000  in  cas- 
ualties, and  took  16,000  prisoners,  468  guns, 
2664  machine  guns,  177  trench  mortars.  We 
made  a  maximum  advance  in  47  days  of  34 
miles,  liberated  1550  square  kilometres  of 
IVench  soil  and  150  villages. 

■  The  battle  was  fought  under  conditions 
recalling  the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness  in  the 
Civil  War,  but  that  struggle  lasted  only 
three  da\s,  while  the  main  contest  in  the 
Meuse-Argonne  endured  for  36.  We  opened 
the  battle  with  3928  cannon  in  line  and  we 
iired,  with  the  Frencji  3,408,000  rounds,  sev- 
eral times  the  consumption  of  ammunition  in 
the  Civil  War.  On  the  enemy  we  inflicted 
a  loss  which  was  at  first  estimated  to  approxi- 
mate 100,000,  but  experienced  American  of- 
ficers now  inform  me  that  they  believe  these 
estimates  were  exaggerated  and  that  the  ene- 
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my's  loss  outside  of  prisoners  would  but  little 
exceed  50,000,  which  would  mean  a  total  loss 
in  killed,  wounded  and  captured  of  approxi- 
mately 70,000. 

The  heaviest  loss  by  any  American  division 
was  that  of  the  ist,  which  was  just  under 
75(x:) — a  little  more  than  25  per  cent.  The 
■jrd  lost  almost  as  many,  7451  au;ainst  7467. 
The  32nd  lost  6912  and  the  82nd  5947-  'Ihe 
77th,  35th,  80th,  5tli  and  78th  lost  above 
5000  each,  the  4th  and  29th  over  4000. 
American  troops  were  materially  aided  by 
French  aviation,  althou<j;h  much  good  work 
was  done  by  Americans. 

The  American  victory  has  been  widely  dis- 
cussed in  America  and  emphasis  laid  on  many- 
details  which  seem  to  me  inaccurate.  It  is 
essential  to  recognize  the  facts  about  our  army 
to  measure  its  real  achievement.  Neither  the 
men  nor  their  officers  were  trained  as  the 
French  and  the  British,  or  as  the  Germans. 
We  were  at  the  beginning.  We  disclosed  no 
marvelous  mastery  of  modern  warfare  and 
no  inspired  leadership  in  the  high  command. 
This  was  well-nigh  impossible.  We  paid  very 
heavily  in  casualties  for  our  lack  of  experi- 
ence and  our  transport  did  not  compare  with 
that  of  the  older   armies. 

What  we  accomplished  was,  however,  the 
more  w^onderful,  given  our  circumstances. 
The  spirit  of  our  troops  was  incomparably 
better  than  those  of  any  other  army  in  Eu- 
rope. Our  men  were  neither  tired  nor  af- 
fected by  the  failures  of  other  campaigns. 
They  went  where  no  other  troops  on  the 
Continent  would  have  gone.  They  kept  go- 
ing under  losses  w^hich  veteran  French  or 
British  divisions  could  no  longer  endure. 

The  actual  fruits  of  the  American  victory 
jwere  never  disclosed  because  the  German 
siirrendered  before  they  could  be  harvested. 
But  had  the  German  not  surrendered  he 
v>'Ould  have  been  confronted  with  a  terrible 
crisis  since  he  would  have  been  compelled  to 
bring  all  his  troops  out  of  Belgium  by  the 
single  line  remaining — that  through   Liege. 

We  attacked  the  German  where  he  was 
strongest,  in  positions  where  his  necessity  to 
hold  was  greatest.  We  broke  his  lines,  de- 
feated one  of  his  most  distinguished  gener- 
als, occupied  his  principal  line  of  communica- 
tions for  all  his  w^estern  armies,  and  w^ere 
**going  strong"  when  the  end  came.  We 
made  courage  and  determination  do  for  much 
training. 

I  have  been  asked  since  I  came  home  if 
the  American  sacrifice  was  necessary.     I  do 


not  know  who  is  responsible  for  the  cruel 
legend  that  the  victory  was  certain  had  we 
not  made  our  campaign,  but  I  do  know  that 
it  has  served  to  increase  the  grief  of  tlujse 
whose  relatives  died  in  the  Meuse-Argonne. 
The  truth  is  plain:  l^ut  for  our  attack  the 
German  would  have  been  able  to  prolong  re- 
sistance until  the  weather  turned  bad  and  then 
escape  defeat  by  negotiations,  since  all  his 
enemies,  save  ourselves,  were  as  tired  as  he 
was.  Or,  failing  this  probable  outcome,  he 
would  have  had  a  winter  to  reorganize  his 
armies,  behind  new  lines. 

When  the  fighting  ended  we  had  1,200,- 
000  combatant  troops  in  France,  two-thirds, 
at  least,  battle-trained.  We  held  more  line 
than  the  British  and  we  had  ipore  troops  on 
our  line  than  did  they.  At  Cantigny  and 
Chateau-Thierry,  with  the  Belleau  Woods 
accompaniment,  we  made  our  beginning, 
modest  but  useful.  In  the  Aisne-Marne,  \\c 
gave  Foch  the  weight  for  his  first  counter- 
offensive,  which  wholly  changed  the  general 
situation.  At  St.  Mihiel  in  the  first  all- 
American  *'show,"  we  dealt  a  staggering 
blow  and  at  the  Meuse-Argonne  we  did  all 
that  anyone  could  ask  and  more  than  anj^one 
could  hope  or  justly  expect.  What  we  still 
lacked  in  science,  we  largelv  made  up  in  sheer 
dogged  fighting  spirit  and  that  sublime  con- 
fidence, never  shaken,  that  nothing  that  lived 
could  face  America,  out  for  battle. 

Whether  Pershing  would  have  developed 
into  a  great  military  genius  or  remained  only 
an  effective  commander  is  a  matter  for  con- 
jecture. But  the  fact  is  still  clear  that  he 
understood  the  possibilities  of  his  men,  trusted 
them,  fought  our  Allies  for  the  chance  to 
show  what  an  American  army  could  accom- 
plish, where  it  organized,  carried  his  point, 
and  ''made  good"  in  his  subsequent  opera- 
tions against  the  German.  The  army  which 
won  the  Meuse-Argonne  was  his,  and  it 
fought  under  his  command  in  the  decisive  pe- 
riods. He  built  the  army,  fought  it,  led  it  to 
victory  and  after  victory,  held  it  ready  to 
deliver  new  blows,  if  the  war  were  resumed. 
His  praise  and  that  of  his  soldiers  is  identi- 
cal. It  is  written  in  the  Meuse-Argonne  and 
will  be  read  by  millions  of  Americans  in  fu- 
ture years,  who  ride,  as  I  did  recenth^,  over 
all  the  field  of  battle  and  see  w^hat  men  lately 
from  the  plough  and  the  factorj^  accomplished 
against  troops  and  officers  who  had  profited 
by  the  national  training  of  half  a  century  and 
by  the  actual  experience  of  four  years  of  tre- 
mendous conflict. 


HOW  THE  GOVERNMENT  WORKS 
WITH  THE  FARMER 

BY  HON.  DAVID  F.  HOUSTON 

(Secretary  of  Agriculture) 

[By  far  the  greatest  of  the  nation's  industries  is  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  For  six  years  and  a 
half  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Hon.  David  F.  Houston,  has  been  in  a  better  position  than  any  other 
man  to  survey  the  progress  of  American  farming  in  all  its  aspects  and  relations.  Dr.  Houston  came 
to  the  Department  with  unusual  fitness  and  he  has  rendered  service  directly  to  the  farmers,  and 
through  them  to  the  country,  that  cannot  well  be  overestimated.  The  survey  he  contributes  herewith  to 
this  number  of  the  Review  is  based  upon  a  great  range  of  information  and  rests  upon  a  basis  of  solid 
judgment. — The   Editor] 


IN  the  field  of  agriculture  there  is 
much  to  be  done.  This  fundamental 
part  of  the  Nation's  industrial  life  will  not 
stand  still.  Constructive  action  must,  of 
necessity,  continue,  and  there  will  be  need 
of  very  clear  and  unbiased  thinking.  In  this, 
as  in  all  times  of  great  change  and  movement, 
there  is  no  little  confusion  and  no  little 
apprehension  and  misapprehension.  We  shall 
have  our  troubles.  We  shall  be  confronted 
with  numerous  proposals  from  the  enthusiast 
with  limited  knowledge  and  less  sense  of  di- 
rection. The  tasks  confronting  us  in  agricul- 
ture are  tasks  not  of  reconstruction  but  rather 
of  further  construction,  of  selection,  and  em- 
phasis. I  am  confident  that  the  agriculture  of 
the  Nation  is  on  substantially  sound  founda- 
tions and  is  developing  in  the  right  direction. 
Many  experienced  and  disciplined  minds  and 
agencies  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have 
zealously  been  studying  the  problems  for 
many  years,  with  increasing  effectiveness  dur- 
ing the  last  generation,  and  it  will  surprise 
me  if  many  novel  steps  of  large  proportion 
are  not  taken. 

Farming  Must  Pay! 

Farming,  of  course,  must  pay.  There  al- 
ways will  be  farmers  enough  if  the  business 
of  farming  is  made  profitable  and  if  the 
conditions  of  farm  life  are  made  attractive 
and  healthful.  The  farmer,  as  well  as  the 
industrial  worker,  is  entitled  to  a  living  wage 
and  a  reasonable  profit  on  the  investment.  He 
is  entitled  also  to  satisfactory  educational  op- 
portunities for  his  children  and  to  the  benefits 
of  modern  medical  science  and  sanitation.  It 
is  not  the  mission  of  the  farmers  simply  to 
supply  food  to  the  consumer  at  prices  which 
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It  is  no  more  the  duty  of  the  farmers  to  sup- 
ply food  on  an  unprofitable  basis  than  it 
would  be  for  the  manufacturer  to  supply 
manufactured  articles  on  an  unprofitable  ba- 
sis. Each  should  want  the  other  industry 
to  prosper  and  the  producers  of  all  commod- 
ities to  receive  a  fair  price  for  what  they 
produce. 

The  Question  of  Prices 

It  has  been  argued  lately  by  otherwise  in- 
telligent business  men  that  the  price  of  farm 
products  must  come  dow^n  before  the  cost  of 
manufactured  articles  can  be  reduced.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  unfair  or  more  unsound 
economically.  The  costs  of  farm  production 
are  determined  in  large  part  by  the  prices  of 
manufactured  articles  which  the  farmer  has 
to  buy.  The  turn-over  of  the  manufacturer 
is  a  frequent  one,  whereas  farmers,  as  a  rule, 
have  only  an  annual  turn-over.  Yet  the  farm- 
er is  being  told,  in  effect,  to  go  ahead  and  in- 
crease his  production,  paying  the  present  high 
prices  for  all  the  things  he  requires  to  make 
his  crop,  and  that  a  year  from  now  he  can 
market  his  produce  at  a  greatly  reduced  level 
of  prices.  Obviously,  manufacturers  must 
be  willing  to  make  at  least  a  contemporane- 
ous decrease  in  their  prices.  It  might  even 
be  contended  that  they  should  make  a  prior 
decrease,  since  the  farmer's  operations  in- 
volve a  year  and  he  can  not  recoup  for  twelve 
months,  or  can  not  recoup  at  all,  because, 
on  the  theory  put  forth,  his  products  would 
fall  in  price. 

Of  course,  everything  possible  is  being 
done  to  enable  the  farmer  to  produce  more 
economically,  so  that  if  prices  do  fall  he  will 
not  sustain  a  loss,  or  so  great  a  loss.  All  the 
efforts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
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of  the  land-grant colle<2;cs have  this  aim.  They 
are  trying  to  hring  about  better  methods  of 
c'ultivation, better  iinaiuing,  better  marketing, 
the  elimination  of  plant  and  animal  diseases 
and  insect  pests,  and  the  better  utilization  of 
labor.  Much  has  been  done  in  this  direction, 
and  much  more  will  be  done  as  time  passes. 

Land  Settlement 

Interest  in  land  for  homes  and  farms  in- 
creases in  the  Nation  as  the  population  grows. 
It  has  become  more  marked  as  tlie  area  ot 
public  land  suitable  and  available  for  agricul- 
ture has  diminished.  It  is  intensified  at  the 
present  time  by  reason  of  the  suggestion  and 
desire  that  returned  soldiers  and  others  who 
may  wish  to  secure  farms  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so  under  suitable  conditions.  It 
finds  expression,  too,  in  discussions  of  the 
number  of  tenant  farmers  and  in  its  mean- 
ing and  significance. 

That  there  is  still  room  in  the  Nation  for 
many  more  people  on  farms  is  clear.  The 
United  States  proper  contains  about  1,900,- 
000,000  acres  of  land,  of  which  an  area  of 
1,140,000,000  acres,  or  60  per  cent.,  is  tillable. 
Approximately  367,000,000  acres,  or  32  per 
cent.,  of  this  was  planted  in  crops  in  19 18.  In 
other  words,  for  every  100  acres  now  tilled 
300  acres  may  be  utilized  when  the  country 
is  fully  settled.  Of  course,  much  of  the  best 
land,  especially  that  most  easily  brought  un- 
der cultivation  and  in  reasonably  easy  reach 
of  large  consuming  centers,  is  in  use,  though 
much  of  it,  possibly  85  per  cent.,  is  not  yield- 
ing full  returns.  Extension  of  the  farmed 
area  will  consequently  be  made  with  greater 
expense  for  clearing,  preparation,  drainage, 
and  irrigation,  and  for  profitable  operation 
will  involve  marketing  arrangements  of  a 
high  degree  of  perfection  and  the  discriminat- 
ing selection  of  crops  having  a  relatively  high 
unit  value. 

Our  Growth  in  Population 

To  a  certain  extent,  we  are  still  pioneering" 
the  continent,  agriculturally  and  otherwise, 
and  are  still  exporters  of  food,  feedstuffs, 
and  materials  for  clothing.  With  wise  fore- 
sight and  increased  employment  of  scientific 
practice,  under  the  stimulation  of  intelligent 
agencies,  we  can  take  care  of  and  provide 
for  a  very  much  larger  population  under  even 
more  favorable  circumstances  and  in  greater 
prosperity.  This  is  the  task  to  which 
the  Nation  has  set  itself  and  indicates  the 
responsibility   resting  upon   each    individual. 


and  especially  upon  the  farming  population 
and  State  and  Federal  agencies  responsible  for 
leach'rshij).  We  have,  up  to  the  present,  suc- 
ceetied  in  this  enterprise.  In  the  years  from 
1900  to  191 5  the  Nation  gained  a  population 
of  approximatel\'  22,(xxj,(xx),  and  tliey  have 
been  fed  and  clotlied  in  large  measure  from 
domestic  sources.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the 
years  from  191 5  to  19 18  the  population  in- 
creased b\'  3,2(:k),ooo,  of  which  a  very  small 
part  was  from  immigration.  We  shall,  per- 
haps, gain  as  many  more  in  the  next  fifteen 
or  twenty  years,  even  if  the  rate  of  immigra- 
tion should  not  be  maintained,  for  the  nat- 
ural growth  in  recent  years,  averaging  about 
three-fourths  of  a  million  a  year,  shows  an 
upward  tendency. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  facilitate  land  set- 
tlement in  more  orderly  fashion.  This  can 
be  effected  in  a  measure  by  systematic  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
States,  and  the  several  communities  through 
appropriate  agencies  to  furnish  more  reliable 
information,  intelligent  guidance,  and  well- 
considered  settlement  plans.  The  Nation  has 
suffered  not  a  little  from  irresponsible  and 
haphazard  private  direction  of  settlement.  In 
many  sections,  especially  in  the  newer  and 
more  rapidly  developing  ones,  the  situation 
has  been  complicated  by  the  activities  of  pro- 
moters whose  main  concern  was  to  dispose  of 
their  properties.  They  too  frequently  suc- 
ceeded in  attracting  farmers  to  localities  re- 
mote from  markets  where  they  either  failed 
to  produce  crops  or  met  with  disaster  through 
lack  of  market  outlets  or  adequate  marketing 
arrangements. 

Ownership  to  Be  Encouraged 

It  is  particularly  vital  that,  by  every  feas- 
ible means,  the  processes  of  acquiring  own- 
ership of  farms  be  encouraged  and  hastened. 
This  process  is  real  in  spite  of  appearances 
to  the  contrary.  It  has  been  too  generally 
assumed  and  represented  that  tenancy  has 
increased  at  the  expense  of  ownership  and 
that  w'e  are  witnessing  agricultural  deteriora- 
tion in  this  direction.  Tenancy  does  present 
aspects  which  should  cause  great  concern,  but 
its  bright  sides  have  not  been  sufhciently  con- 
sidered. The  situation  does  not  warrant  a 
pessimistic  conclusion.  In  the  thirty  years 
from  1880  to  19 10  the  number  of  farms  in 
the  United  States  increased  from  4,009,000 
to  6,362,000,  the  number  of  those  owned 
from  2,984,000  to  4,007,000,  a  gain  of  1,023- 
000,  or  34.3  per  cent.,  and  the  number  oper- 
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ated  by  tenants  from  1,025,000  to  2,355,000, 
'a  gain  of  1,330,000  or  129.9  per  cent.  But 
in  1 9 10  five-eiszhths  of  tlie  farms  and  68  per 
cent,  of  the^acreage  of  all  land  in  farms  were 
operated  by  owners  and  65  per  cent,  of  the 
improved  land.  The  number  of  farms  in- 
creased faster  than  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion. The  only  class  not  operating  farms 
who  could  take  them  up  were  the  younger 
men,  and  it  is  largely  from  them  that  the 
class  of  tenants  has  been  recruited. 

In  a  recent  study  of  the  cases  of  9000 
farmers,  mainly  in  the  Middle  Western 
States  l.A'ing  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  it  was 
found  that  more  than  90  per  cent,  were 
brought  up  on  farms;  that  31/4  per  cent,  re- 
mained on  their  father's  farms  until  they  be- 
came owners  and  27  per  cent,  until  they  be- 
came tenants,  then  owners;  that  I3^^'2  per 
cent^  passed  from  wage-earners  to  ownership, 
skipping  the  tenant  stage;  and  that  18  per 
cent,  were  first  farm  boys,  then  wage-earners, 
later  tenants,  and  finally  owners.  It  is  stated, 
on  the  basis  of  census  statistics,  that  76  per 
cent,  of  the  farmers  under  twenty-five  years 
of  age  are  tenants,  while  the  percentage  falls 
with  age,  so  that  among  those  fifty-five  years 
old  and  above  only  20  per  cent,  are  tenants. 
In  the  older  sections  of  the  country  (except  in 
the  South,  which  has  a  large  negro  popula- 
tion), that  is,  in  the  New^  England  and  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  States,  the  tenant  farmers  formed 
a  smaller  proportion  in  19 10  than  in  1900. 
This  is  also  the  case  wnth  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain and  Pacific  Divisions,  where  there  has 
been  a  relative  abundance  of  lands.  The 
conditions  on  the  whole,  therefore,  are  not 
in  the  direction  of  deterioration  but  of  im- 
provement. The  process  has  been  one  of 
emergence  of  wage  laborers  and  sons  of 
farmers  first  to  tenancy  and  then  to  owner- 
ship. 

"Nezu  Legislation 

The  last  six  years  have  been  especially 
fruitful  of  legislation  and  of  its  practical  ap- 
plication for  the  betterment  of  agriculture. 
Special  provision  was  made  for  the  solution 
of  problems  in  behalf  of  agriculture,  embrac- 
ing marketing  and  rural  finance.  The 
Bureau  of  Markets,  unique  of  its  kind  and 
excelling  in  range  of  activities  and  in  finan- 
cial support  any  other  siinilar  existing  organi- 
zation, was  created  and  is  rendering  effective 
service  in  a  great  number  of  directions. 
Standards  for  staple  agricultural  products 
were  provided  for  and  have  been  announced 


and  applied  under  the  terms  of  the  cotton- 
futures  and  grain-standards  acts.  Authority 
to  license  bonded  warehouses  which  handle 
certain  agricultural  products  was  given  to 
the  Department,  and  the  indications  are  that, 
with  the  return  of  normal  conditions  the 
operation  of  the  act  will  result  in  the  better 
storing  of  farm  products,  the  stabilization  of 
marketing  processes,  and  the  issuance  of  more 
easily  negotiable  warehouse  receipts.  The 
agricultural  extension  machinery,  the  great- 
est educational  system  ever  devised  for  men 
and  women  engaged  in  their  daily  tasks,  had 
very  large  and  striking  development.  The 
P'ederal  aid  road  act,  approved  shortly  before 
this  country  entered  the  war,  resulted  in  leg- 
islation for  more  satisfactory  central  highway 
agencies  in  many  States  and  the  systematic 
planning  of  road  systems  throughout  the 
Union.  To-day  each  State  has  a  highway 
authority,  with  the  requisite  power  and  with 
adequate  funds  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Federal  measure. 

A  Farmers*  Banking  System 

The  Federal  reserve  act,  which  has  bene- 
fited every  citizen  through  its  influence  on 
banking  throughout  the  Union,  included  pro- 
visions especially  designed  to  assist  the  farm- 
ing population.  It  authorized  national  banks 
to  lend  money  on  farm  mortgages  and  recog- 
nized the  peculiar  needs  of  the  farmer  by 
giving  his  paper  a  maturity  period  of  six 
months.  This  was  followed  by  the  Federal 
farm  loan  act,  w^hich  created  a  banking  sys- 
tem reaching  intimately  into  the  rural  dis- 
tricts and  operating  on  terms  suited  to  the 
farm  owners'  needs.  This  system  began  op- 
erations under  the  troubled  conditions  of  the 
world  war,  and  its  activities  were  impeded  by 
the  vast  changes  incident  to  the  entry  of 
this  country  into  the  conflict.  But,  in  spite  of 
these  difficulties,  it  has  made  remarkable 
headway,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that,  after 
the  return  of  peace,  its  development  will  be 
rapid  and  will  more  than  fill  the  expectations 
of  the  people. 

The  operation  of  the  farm-loan  system, 
through  arrangements  by  which  those  who 
have  sold  lands  take  a  second  mortgage  sub- 
ordinate  to  the  first  mortgage  of  the  farm- 
land banks,  carrying  a  relatively  low  rate  of 
interest,  will  have  a  beneficial  influence.  If 
further  developments  can  be  made  through 
the  application  of  the  principle  of  coopera- 
tion, especially  in  the  formation  of  personal- 
credit   unions,   the  conditions   will    be    more 
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favorable.  In  tlie  meantime  special  atten- 
tion and  study  should  be  j»;iven  to  the  terms 
of  tenancy,  includinjj;  the  lease  contract,  with 
a  view  to  increase  the  interest  both  of  the 
landlord  and  of  the  tenant  in  soil  improve- 
ment and  to  make  sure  that  there  is  an  equi- 
table division  of  the  income. 

Persotial   Credits 

It  still  seems  clear  that  there  should  be 
provided  a  system  of  personal-credit  unions, 
especially  for  the  benefit  of  individuals 
whose  financial  circumstances  and  scale  of 
operations  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  se- 
cure accommodations  through  the  ordinary 
channels.  Organized  commercial  banks 
make  short-term  loans  of  a  great  aggregate 
volume  to  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  possess- 
ing the  requisite  individual  credit,  but  there 
are  many  farmers  who,  because  of  their  cir- 
cumstances, are  prevented  from  securing  the 
accommodations  they   need. 

An  investigation  by  the  Department  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  farmers  in 
the  Southern  States  were  dependent  upon 
credit  obtained  from  merchants  revealed  the 
fact  that  60  per  cent,  of  them  were  operat- 
ing under  th';^  "advancing  system."  The  men 
I  have  especially  in  mind  are  those  whose 
operations  are  on  a  small  scale  and  who  are 
not  in  most  cases  intimately  in  touch  with 
banking  machinery,  who  know  too  little 
about  financial  operations,  and  whose  cases 
usually  do  not  receive  the  affirmative  atten- 
tion and  sympathy  of  the  banker.  Such 
farmers  would  be  much  benefited  by  mem- 
bership in  cooperative  credit  associations  or 
unions. 

Of  course,  there  are  still  other  farmers 
whose  standards  of  living  and  productive 
ability  are  low,  who  usually  cultivate  the 
less  satisfactory  lands,  who  might  not  be 
received  for  the  present  into  such  associa- 
tions. This  class  peculiarly  excites  interest 
and  sympathy,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
any  concrete  financial  arrangement  will  reach 
it  immediately.  The  great  things  that  can 
be  done  for  this  element  of  our  farming  popu- 
lation are  the  things  that  agricultural  agen- 
cies are  doing  for  all  classes  but  must  do 
for  it  with  peculiar  zeal.  The  approach  to 
the  solution  of  its  difficulty  is  an  educational 
one,  involving  better  farming,  marketing, 
schools,  health  arrangements,  and  more  sym- 
pathetic aid  from  the  merchant  and  the 
banker.  If  the  business  men  of  the  towns 
and  cities  primarily  dependent  on  the  rural 


districts  realize  that  the  salvati(jn  of  their 
communities  depends  on  the  development  of 
the  back  country  and  will  give  their  or- 
ganizing ability  to  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem in  support  of  the  plans  of  the  organized 
agricultural  agencies  responsible  for  leader- 
ship, much  headway  will  be  made. 

'I'he  foundation  for  effective  work  in  this 
direction  is  the  successful  promotion  of  co- 
(iperative  associations  among  farmers,  not 
only  for  better  finance  but  also  for  better 
jiroduction,  distribution  and  higher  living 
conditions.  These  activities  are  of  primary 
importance.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  recog- 
nized that  such  cooperation  can  not  be  forced 
upon  a  community,  but  must  be  a  growth  re- 
sulting from  the  volimteer,  intelligent  effort 
of   the   farmers   themselves. 

The  Department  has  steadily  labored  es- 
pecially to  promote  this  movement  by  con- 
ducting educational  and  demonstrational 
work.  Field  agents  in  marketing  have  been 
placed  in  some  of  the  States  to  give  it  special 
attention,  and  the  county  agents  and  other 
extension  workers  have  rendered,  and  will 
continue  to  render,  valuable  assistance.  The 
operations  of  the  Farm  Loan  Board,  espe- 
cially in  promoting  the  creation  of  its  farm- 
loan  associations,  should  be  influential  and 
highly    beneficial. 

The  Department,  with  its  existing  forces 
and  available  funds,  will  continue  to  foster 
the  cooperative  movement  and  to  keep  in 
close  touch  with  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Board. 

Marketing!  and  Distribution 

Difficult  as  are  the  problems  of  produc- 
tion, they  are  relatively  simple  compared  with 
those  of  distribution.  Only  within  recent 
years  have  agencies  been  created  by  the  Fed- 
eral and  some  of  the  State  governments  to 
assist  in  the  marketing  of  farm  products. 
Six  years  ago  the  present  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets began  its  work  as  a  small  office  with 
a  very  limited  appropriation,  and  it  has  been 
carefully  investigating  the  important  market- 
ing problems,  expanding  its  field  services,  ad- 
ministering regulatory  laws  intended  to  cor- 
rect abuses,  and  encouaging  cooperative  en- 
terprises. It  has  been  dealing  with  the  many 
important  questions  involved  In  the  stand- 
ardization of  production,  the  proper  handling 
and  packing  of  farm  products,  the  use  of 
standard  containers,  proper  storage  on  farms, 
in  transit,  and  at  marketing  centers,  and  the 
stimulation  of  the  formation  of  farmers'  co- 
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operative  selling  and  purchasing  agencies.  It 
has  assisted  in  the  preparation  and  installa- 
tion of  accounting  systems  for,  and  has  ren- 
dered active  service  to  farmers  in  promoting, 
cooperative  enterprises.  It  has  funished  sug- 
gestions for  State  legislation  governing  co- 
(.perative  organizations,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  the  State  authorities,  it  employs  trained 
men  to  advise  extension  workers,  including 
the  country  agents,  with  reference  to  the  mar- 
keting of  their  products  and  market  organi- 
zation problems.  It  conducts  an  inspection 
service  on  fruits  and  vegetables  at  163  im- 
portant central  markets. 

A  Market  News  Service 

It  has  in  operation  a  nation-wide  market 
news  service  which  gives  to  producers  infor- 
mation regarding  conditions  in  the  markets^ 
they  can  and  should  reach  and  to  consumers 
information  relative  to  current  supplies  and 
prices.  In  cooperation  with  a  number  of 
States,  it  issues  exchange  marketing  lists 
periodically  which  make  known  to  county 
agents,  breeders,  and  feeders  where  surpluses 
of  live  stock,  feed,  and  seeds  are  to  be  found. 
It  enforces  four  important  regulatory  meas- 
ures, namely,  the  grain  standards,  the  cotton 
futures,  the  standard  basket,  and  the  United 
States  warehouse  acts,  which  were  enacted 
to  correct  abuses  and  to  enable  the  farmer 
to  sell  his  products  more  nearly  for  what 
they  actually  are. 

While  the  Bureau  is  already  dealing  with 
most  of  the  larger  problems  involved  in  the 
distribution  of  agicultural  commodities,  its 
activities  could  be  profitably  expanded  in 
many  directions.  It  would  be  desirable,  for 
instance,  for  it  to  have  in  each  State  one  or 
more  trained  men  working  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  authorities  to  stimulate  co- 
operative enterprises  and  to  aid  farmers  in 
solving  their  marketing  difficulties.  The 
Market  News  Service  could  be  extended  with 
great  advantage  if  the  requisite  funds  were 
provided ;  and  further  work  should  be  done 
in  the  matter  of  establishing  standards. 
Three  bills  already  have  been  introduced  in 
Congress  looking  towards  the  establishment 
of  standards  for  fruits  and  vegetables,  feeds, 
and  cotton ;  and  bills  are  now  before  the 
Congress  for  the  supervision  of  the  packing 
plants  and  stockyards,  as  well  as  for  the  regu- 
lation of  cold  storage.  All  these  things 
would  aid,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  promot- 
ing the  more  systematic  and  orderly  market- 
ing of  farm  products. 


Highway  Development 

It  is  unnecessary  to  emphasize  the  vital 
importance  of  good  roads  both  to  urban  and 
rural  communities.  In  rural  communities 
they  are  a  prerequisite  for  effective  agricul- 
tural production  and  marketing,  for  good 
schools,  and  for  an  attractive  country  life. 
During  the  war  it  was  necessary  to  curtail 
road-construction  operations,  because  of  the 
difficulties  of  securing  transportation,  male- 
rials,  and  the  requisite  services.  After  the 
signing  of  the  armistice,  the  work  was  ac- 
tively resumed  and  vigorously  prosecuted  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  conditions  were, 
and  still  are,  abnormal  in  some  respects,  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  the  prices  of  materials 
and  supplies.  It  is  not  believed  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation  can  wait  for  prices  to 
recede  before  industrial  operations  are  begun. 
Such  hesitation  will  add  to  the  difficulties  in- 
stead of  lightening  them. 

The  Congress  at  its  last  session,  accepting 
the  recommendations  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  not  only  made  available  from  the 
Federal  Treasury  large  sums,  aggregating 
$209,000,000,  in  addition  to  the  original  ap- 
propriation of  $85,000,000  in  the  Federal  Aid 
Road  Act,  for  road  construction  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  States,  but  also  made  some  im- 
portant amendments  to  the  Road  Act.  These 
amendments  have  had  the  effect  of  greatly 
lessening  the  difficulties  of  selecting  and  con- 
structing needed  roads.  The  19 19  program 
for  Federal  aid  road  building  is  greater  than 
any  previous  annual  road-building  accom- 
plishments in  this  country.  It  is  so  great. 
In  fact,. that  some  of  the  States  will  undoubt- 
edly defer  taking  up  part  of  the  Federal 
funds  until  1920,  because  of  the  necessity  of 
developing  experienced  contracting  and  en- 
gineering organizations  from  the  stagnant 
conditions  of  the  war  period. 

The  Federal  Aid  Road  Act,  as  amended, 
places  only  three  limitations  on  the  type  of 
road  to  be  constructed,  as  follows:  The 
road  must  be  substantial  in  character,  it 
must  be  a  "public  road  a  major  portion  of 
which  is  now  used,  or  can  be  used,  or  forms 
a  connecting  link  not  to  exceed  ten  miles  in 
length  of  any  road  or  roads  now  or  here- 
after used  for  the  transportation  of  the 
United  States  mails,"  and  the  amount  con- 
tributed from  the  Federal  Treasury  for  its 
construction  must  not  exceed  50  per  cent, 
of  the  cost,  or,  in  any  event,  $20,000  a  mile. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  amended  act,  there- 
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fore,  there  are  few  important  roads  wliich 
will  be  debarred  from  receivinj^  Federal  aid. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  broad  and  com- 
prehensive road-building  pro}»;ram  has  been 
inaugurated.  This  program  is  being  vigor- 
ously pushed,  and  the  indications  are  that  a 
larger  volume  of  highway  construction  will 
have  been  accomplished  this  season  than  in 
any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  Na- 
tion. Furthermore,  the  work  is  being  done 
in  such  a  way  as  to  utilize  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage the  road-building  experience  and  fa- 
cilities  of   the  whole  country. 

The  purpose  of  the  Federal  Aid  Road  Law 
is  to  encourage  the  construction  of  roads  of 
a  substantial  nature  by  the  States  and  to 
provide  adequate  safeguards  for  securing  sys- 
tematic and  economical  action.  Long  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  best  results  will 
be  secured  if  the  work  is  performed  under 
the  supervision  of  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments, the  method  of  the  control  depending 
upon  local  conditions.  The  greater  the  ad- 
ministrative and  technical  ability  of  these 
departments,  the  greater  will  be  their  use- 
fulness to  the  taxpayers  of  the  State.  Under 
the  Federal  law,  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments have  been  strengthened  and  developed 
in  a  way  that  could  not  be  equalled  under 
any  other  type  of  national  road  legislation 
that  has  been  suggested.  The  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  this  direction  is  very  grati- 
fying and  helpful. 

By  devoting  all  its  energy  to  helping  each 
State  inaugurate  the  work  as  quickly  and 
as  extensively  as  possible,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  m.ultiplies  its  resources  forty- 
eight  times,  and  is  a  cooperator  instead  of 
a  competitor  in  placing  men  and  materials  on 
the  highways  where  they  are  most  needed. 
The  Department  is  maintaining  the  closest 
possible  touch  with  the  State  highway  de- 
partments, and,  at  its  request,  the  American 
Association  of  State  highway  officials  has  des- 
ignated some  of  its  members  to  serve  on  an 
advisory  committee  to  cooperate  with  the  de- 
partment in  the  administration  and  execution 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Aid  Act. 

Federal  Feed  and  Fertilizer  Laws 

At  present,  in  order  to  secure  for  the  public 
the  benefits  of  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food  and  Drugs  Act  with  reference  to 
animal  feeds,  it  is  necessary  to  rely  on  the 
appropriate  statutes  of  the  different  States. 
These  are  not  uniform,  and  there  are  a  few 


States  which  have  no  laws  that  can  be  in- 
voked, it  is  believed  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  have  a  comprehensive  I'ederal  feed  law 
placed  upon  the  statute  books,  under  which 
the  Government  could  proceed  in  a  uniform 
manner  and  secure  to  consumers  adeciuate 
protection  against  misbranded,  adulterated, 
and  worthless  feeds  entering  into  interstate 
commerce.  It  is  probable  also  that  similar 
legislation  would  be  feasible  and  valuable 
with  reference  to  fertilizers  passing  into  inter- 
state commerce.  It  is  obvious,  of  course, 
that  if  such  laws  could  be  enacted  they 
should  result  in  the  protection  not  only  of 
the  consumer  but  also  of  the  honest  manu- 
facturer and  distributor. 

Food  Production  for  ig20 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  world  food 
situation  will  be  at  the  end  of  the  next 
harvest  season  in  the  fall  of  1920  and  what 
will  be  the  course  of  prices  for  farm  products. 
For  the  next  twelve  months  the  world  will 
subsist,  in  large  measure,  on  food  products 
already  produced.  What  the  program  of 
production  should  be  for  this  fall  and  next 
spring  has  received  earnest  consideration  at 
the  hands  of  the  Department  and  other  agri- 
cultural agencies.  The  Department  has  al- 
ready issued  a  circular  containing  sugges- 
tions regarding  the  fall  sown  crops,  together 
with  general  notes  on  the  live  stock  situa- 
tion, and  similar  suggestions  for  the  spring 
operations  will  be  made  at  the  proper  time. 
It  seems  not  unlikely  that,  when  the  world 
crops  planted  this  fall  and  next  spring  have 
been  harvested,  most  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  may  be  in  a  fairly  normal  condition 
as  regards  food  supplies.  The  consensus  of 
opinion,  so  far  as  the  production  program 
of  this  nation  is  concerned,  is  that  it  would 
be  wise  for  the  farmers  to  return  to  the 
normal  as  promptly  as  possible  and  to  resume 
operations  best  suited  to  their  particular  con- 
ditions, realizing  that  the  present  crisis  calls 
for  the  fullest  measure  of  econorrical  pro- 
duction and  for  the  practice  ot  thrift.  In 
their  tasks  for  the  future,  as  In  the  past, 
th'^y  will  have  at  their  disposal  and  for  their 
aid  the  services  of  the  Federal  and  State  de- 
partments of  agriculture  and  of  the  great 
State  land  grant  colleges — agencies  which  In 
the  aggregate,  as  regards  numbers  of  per- 
sonnel, activities,  and  financial  support,  ex- 
ceed those  of  any  three  nations  in  the  w^orld 
combined. 
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TWO  years  and  a  half  ago  America  gave 
the  world  the  spectacle  of  an  unmilitary 
democracy  girding  itself  for  a  tremendous 
war  effort.  The  nation  was  not  at  once 
fully  conscious  of  all  that  was  implied  in  its 
assertion  of  power.  It  groped  for  a  time  be- 
fore it  struck  out;  but  when  the  moment 
came  to  deliver  its. blow  it  was  prepared  to 
hit  hard.  For  most  of  us  it  was  diflficult  to 
think  of  our  country  as  one  of  the  world's 
warring  powers.  Its  traditions  had  been 
wholly  different  from  those  of  Europe.  Yet 
we  found  a  way,  through  the  conscription 
law,  to  apply  democratic  principles  in  the 
business  of  making  war,  with  a  degree  of 
thoroughness  and  consistencv-  never  before 
attained  in  our  history  as  a  people.  So  our 
man-power  was  concentrated  on  the  task  in 
hand — not  with  complete  efficiency,  not 
without  serious  waste  he.e  and  there,  but  on 
the  whole  with  a  success  that  surprised  the 
world  and  surprised  ourselves. 

When  the  United  States  created  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history  a  truly  national  army 
and  sent  that  army  across  the  ocean  to  fight. 
new  duties  and  obligations  were  assumed. 
Some  of  these  were  not  at  once  perceived, 
some  were  gradually  developed,  remaining 
for  many  months  unrecognized  by  Congress 
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or  the  executive  power,  but  for  the  most  part 
the  people  and  the  government  alike  saw 
from  the  beginning  that  the  nation  was  un- 
dertaking a  job  that  was  different  in  kind  as 
well  as  in  size  from  anything  that  we  had 
tried  to  do  in  the  past.  It  was  clear  that 
nothing  in  our  national  experience  could  help 
materially  in  shaping  policies  to  meet  the 
new  emergency.  Whatever  our  preconcep- 
tions may  have  been,  we  had  now  come  to  a 
situation  that  called  for  a  workable,  intelli- 
gible program  to  deal  with  a  set  of  problems 
\\'holly  unfamiliar  in  their  scope  and  implica- 
tions. 

The  Pension  System  found  Wanting 

In  its  relations  with  the  individual  soldier 
and  sailor,  the  Government  at  Washington 
might  have  followed  the  lines  of  least  re- 
sistance from  the  start.  Provision  for  the 
service  man's  family  might  have  been  left  to 
the  States  and  to  private  philanthropy.  The 
care  of  dependents  in  the  event  of  death  or 
disability  might  have  been  committed  (fol- 
lowing Civil  War  precedent)  to  the  future 
determination  of  Congress.  Thanks  to  the 
foresight  and  imagination  of  a  small  group 
of  men,  without  and  within  the  lawmaking 
body,  the  federal  government  early  assumed 
full  responsibility  in  these  matters  and  pro- 
vided for  them  in  definite  and  practical  ways. 

Half  a  century  ago  the  pension  system  may 
have  commended  itself  to  patriots.  In  the 
retrospect  it  retains  the  approval  of  no  one 
who  has  candidly  examined  its  w^orkings. 
Had  anything  like  the  Civil  War  pension 
policy  been  applied  in  the  present  emergency, 
the  country  could  not  have  hoped  to  escape 
enormous  waste  of  funds  and  grave  scandals 
of  administration,  besides  the  perpetuation  of 
gross  inequalities  and  various  forms  of  in- 
justice that  for  fifty  years  have  been  a  na- 
tional reproach.  Whatever  may  be  said  of 
the  practical  wisdom  that  originated  the  War 
Risk  legislation  of  191 7,  this  at  least  must 
be  admitted :  The  boys  of  our  volunteer  and 
draft  armies  were  not  to  be  abandoned  to 
the  hazards  of  hit-or-miss  pension  laws  to 
be  enacted  at  some  future  time  and  to  serve 
perhaps  for  another  generation  as  the  foot- 
balls of  party  politics. 
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Society's  Interest 

Now  it  Is  quite  possible 
that  in  the  onrush  of  big 
military  activities  and  un- 
familiar experiences  that 
marked  our  entry  into  the 
war  and  made  the  years 
191 7-1 8  red-letter  years  in 
American  history  even  well- 
informed  citizens  may  have 
failed  to  catch  the  full  mean- 
ing of  the  nation's  new  de- 
parture in  its  dealings  with 
the  service  man.  That  it 
was  distinctly  a  new  de- 
parture there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  bill  that  be- 
came a  law  just  six  months 
after  our  declaration  of  war 
was  based,  so  far  as  it  was 
concerned  with  disabilities 
or  deaths  incurred  in  militaiy  service,  on 
the  principles  of  the  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws  recently  enacted  by  more  than 
thirty  of  the  States.  Among  civilized  peoples 
the  United  States  had  been  late  in  adopting 
these  principles.  In  most  of  the  European 
countries  they  had  long  been  accepted.  In 
brief,  the  State  compensation  laws,  most  of 
which  have  been  enacted  during  the  past  ten 
years,  seek  to  provide  a  rational,  scientific 
system  for  the  relief  of  all  victims  of  indus- 
trial accidents,  instead  of  leaving  the  matter 
to  the  initiative  of  the  individual  victim. 
They  look  to  the  community's  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  workingman  and  that  of  his 
family.  Differing  in  detail,  these  various 
State  laws  are  alike  in  recognizing  the  same 
social  end. 

Uncle  Sains  Bargain  with  John  Doughboy 

Not  only  did  the  authors  of  the  War  Risk 
Insurance  law  demand  that  the  Government 
should  make  payments  on  a  definite,  uniform 
scale  to  the  injured  soldier  and  his  de- 
pendents. They  insisted  that  provision  be 
made  for  every  soldier's  family,  from  the  day 
he  entered  the  service,  and  that  the  soldier 
himself  should  do  his  part.  In  effect,  Uncle 
Sam  said  to  Nephew  John  Doughboy:  "I'm 
drafting  you  for  my  service  and  taking  you 
temporarily  aw^ay  from  your  business.  At 
the  same  time  I'm  conscripting  your  family, 
for  the  absence  of  the  breadwinner  greatly 
increases  the  family  burdens.  The  family 
must  be  held  together,  if  possible,  for  the 
good  of  society.     Very  well,  I  will  pay  you 
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$30  a  month,  but  $15  of  that  must  go  to 
your  wife  as  a  regular  allotment  and  to  every 
$15  that  your  wife  receives  out  of  your  pay 
I  will  add  $15  on  my  own  account.  For 
children  I  will  make  further  provision,  up 
to  a  maximum  of  $50  per  family,  but  you 
must  contribute  half  of  your  pay." 

Thus  John  Doughboy's  wife  was  assured 
at  least  $30  and  a  family  might  receive  as 
much  as  $66.50  every  month.  It  was  a 
thoroughly  democratic  arrangement.  There 
was  not  the  slightest  element  of  ''bounty"  or 
gratuity  in  it.  Nor  did  it  in  any  way  com- 
promise the,  self-respect  of  John  or  his  wife. 
All  of  Uncle  Sam's  millions  of  nephews  who 
were  with  the  colors  were  on  precisely  the 
same  footing.  Favoritism  was  barred.  Be- 
yond question,  the  fact  that  the  Government 
took  this  responsibility  for  the  care  of  de- 
pendents of  enlisted  men  greatly  strengthened 
the  morale  of  our  fighting  forces  overseas. 

The  Government  as  Insurance  Company 

Uncle  Sam,  however,  was  not  content  with 
merely  sending  monthly  remittances  to  John 
Doughboy's  family  and  paying  death  and  dis- 
ability claims.  He  thought  that  his  nephew 
ought  to  be  given  a  way  of  making  better 
provision  for  his  wife  and  children  in  the 
event  of  his  death  or  permanent  disability 
even  after  the  end  of  the  war.  The  problem 
of  insuring  John  Doughboy's  life  was  a  per- 
plexing one  and  if  Uncle  Sam  himself  had 
not  attacked  it  when  he  did  it  might  have 
gone  unsolved  to  this  day.  The  American 
Army  and  Navy  constituted  an  exceptional 
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body  of  absolutely  "good  risks,"  from  the  in- 
surance standpoint — in  peace  time.  In  war 
time — well,  the  insurance  companies  would 
underwrite  any  soldier  or  sailor,  but  the 
premium  must  be  large  enough  to  cover  the 
war  liazard.  In  our  Civil  War  considerably 
less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  Union  and  Con- 
federate armies  were  insured.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  young  men  who 
went  to  the  training  camps  in  191 7  were 
without  insurance.  Probably  few  of  them 
had  given  the  subject  much  thought. 

Life-insurance  Soliciting  Extraordinary 

The  War  Risk  Insurance  Act  provided 
government  insurance  for  officers  and  men 
up  to  $10,000  on  the  payment  of  premiums 
considerably  below  those  ordinarily  charged. 
Of  course,  this  was  a  wonderful  opportunity 
and  those  service  men  who  knew  anything 
about  insurance  and  saw  the  advantage  to 
their  families  were  quick  to  seize  it ;  but 
about  75  per  cent,  of  the  men  seemed  apa- 
thetic, and  to  win  them  over  the  Army 
authorities  carried  through  in  the  winter  of 
1917-18  one  of  the  greatest  ''selling"  cam- 
paigns in  the  annals  of  business.  So  many 
other  activities  related  to  the  war  were  in 
progress  at  the  time  and  the  doings  in  the 
training  camps  were  so  little  known  to  the 
great  world  outside  that  the  American  public 
was  ill-informed  as  to  the  magnitude  of 
this  ''drive."  John  Doughboy  himself  had  to 
rub  his  eyes  when  his  Uncle  Samuel  appeared 
in  the  guise  of  an  insurance  agent,  but  in 
the  end  he  succumbed — and  with  the  best 
of  grace.     Here  is  the  story: 

By  the  middle  of  December,  191 7,  there 
had  been  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
applications  for  insurance,  aggregating  more 
than  $2,000,000,000.  A  month  later  470,- 
000  men  were  insured  for  more  than  $4,000,- 
000,000.  By  this  time  the  campaign  was 
fast  and  furious  and  not  a  soldier  or  officer 
in  the  great  cantonments  at  home  or  in  the 
training  camps  in  France  was  exempt  from 
solicitation.  With  the  watchword,  "A  Mil- 
lion Insured  Before  February  12."  regiments 
were  already  reporting  "100  per  cent,  in- 
sured" and  enthusiasm  ran  high.  In  a  single 
day  (January  28th)  32,000  insurance  appli- 
cations were  received  for  $260,000,000. 

Early  in  February  several  of  the  great 
camps  were  reported  as  from  95  to  98  per 
cent,  insured.  By  February  12th  practically 
every  army  camp  was  more  than  93  per  cent, 
insured   and   more  than  the  million  policy- 


holders called  for  by  the  watchword  had  been 
"written."  Then  Congress  extended  for 
sixty  days  the  time  within  which  applica- 
tion might  be  received  from  men  in  active 
service  when  the  act  became  effective  (origi- 
nally 120  days),  and  the  drive  was  continued. 
On  February  14,  54,000  applications  for 
$500,000,000  of  insurance  were  received. 
From  that  time  on  the  number  of  policies 
written  increased  with  the  steady  growth 
of  the  army  itself.  Early  in  March  the  total 
of  insurance  exceeded  $12,000,000,000,  a 
month  later  $14,000,000,000,  on  May  14, 
$16,500,000,000,  and  on  June  30,  $21,500,- 
000,000  with  an  average  policy  for  each  man 
of  $8387. 

Yet  this  vast  sum,  to  which  nothing  in 
the  previous  history  of  life  insurance  is  com- 
parable, was  more  than  doubled  by  the  end 
of  the  year  when  the  Bureau  reported  more 
than  4,150,000  policies  outstanding  for  a 
total  insurance  of  over  $38,000,000,000! 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  statisti- 
cians have  estimated  the  entire  amount  of 
life  insurance  in  force  in  the  United  States 
during  19 17  at  somewhat  more  than 
$27,000,000,000,  that  all  the  Liberty  Loans 
together  amounted  to  about  $23,000,000,000, 
and  that  the  national  debt  of  Great  Britain 
at  the  date  of  the  Armistice  was  about 
$33,000,000,000,  we  begin  to  glimpse  the 
vastness  of  the  Doughboy's  insurance  claims. 

The  Bureau  s  Three  Fields  of  Operation 

We  have  seen  that  the  War  Risk  Bureau 
was  charged  with  three  distinct  functions: 
( I )  A  banking  service  in  the  handling  of  sol- 
diers' family  allotments  and  allowances;  (2) 
adjusting  and  paying  claims  resulting  from 
injuries  and  deaths  incurred  in  line  of  duty ; 
(3)  insurance  of  officers  and  men  at  cost 
against  death  or  permanent  total  disability. 
It  has  frequently  happened  that  a  writer  in 
discussing  the  Bureau's  work  has  confined 
himself  to  some  one  of  these  divisions,  ignor- 
ing or  minimizing  the  activities  of  the  others. 
It  follows  that  the  public  has  not  at  all  times 
been  able  to  estimate  fairly  the  Bureau's 
achievements  as  a  whole.  Yet  the  work  in 
each  of  the  three  divisions  is  of  vital  im- 
portance, affecting  the  well-being  of  countless 
thousands  of  living  Americans  and  of  other 
thousands  yet  unborn. 

Insuring  Ships  and  Seamen  at  a  Profit 

When  the  War  Risk  Bureau  was  estab- 
lished two  years  ago  there  had  already  been 
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(The  clerical  force  has  been  recruited  from  every  part  of  the  country) 


in  existence  since  19 14  a  bureau  of  the 
Treasury  Department  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  insuring  merchant  ships  and  cargoes 
(and  later  the  lives  of  seamen)  against  the 
special  hazards  created  by  the  war.  This 
bureau  had  been  managed  with  efficiency  and 
issued  33,381  policies  on  which  premiums 
bad  been  collected,  amounting  to  nearly 
$47,600,000,  and  claims  paid  of  about  more 
than  $28,600,000.  With  a  total  business  of 
nearly  $2,400,000,000  this  bureau  was  able  to 
show  a  surplus  above  expenses  of  more  than 
$17,500,000.  In  three  years  of  operation 
the  Government  had  actually  made  money 
in  the  insurance  business  and  had  at  the 
same  time  powerfully  aided  in  keeping  our 
commerce  afloat*  on  the  high  seas  at  a  time 
when  all  neutral  ships  and  cargoes  were  in 
special    peril. 

Handling  Allotments  and  Allowances 

The  War  Risk  Bureau,  as  organized  to- 
day, is  an  expansion  of  the  Marine  and  Sea- 
men's Insurance  Bureau  of  pre-war  days.  It 
was  created  by  Secretary  MeAdoo  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  act  of  Congress  of  Octo- 
ber 6,  191 7.  Even  the  men  who  drafted 
that  law  and  the  members  of  Congress  who 
debated  and  passed  it  could  hardly  have 
visualized  the  tremendous  business  that  was 
to  be  transacted  under  its  provisions.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  banking  operations  con- 
ducted by  the  Allotment  and  Allowance  Di- 


vision— 4,391,356  applications,  with  an  ex- 
penditure during  a  year  and  a  half  of  $508,- 
000,000.  The  clerical  labor  involved  in  this 
enormous  number  of  individual  transactions 
was  all  performed  under  handicaps  that  can- 
not easily  be  exaggerted.  The  whole  clerical 
force  was  created  almost  overnight  and 
housed  in  such  temporary  quarters  as  could 
be  secured  in  the  City  of  Washington  in  the 
fall  and  winter  of  1917-18.  Names  and  ad- 
dresses as  they  were  received  from  the  mili- 
tary authorities  were  incorrectly  spelled  in 
numberless  cases.  The  unavoidable  result 
was  delay  in  the  sending  of  many  allotments, 
and  complaints  of  this  delay  poured  in  from 
every  side.  If  the  Bureau  had  waited  until 
it  had  its  machinery  fully  perfected,  fewer 
errors  might  have  been  made,  but  the  delay 
would  have  affected  millions  instead  of  a  few 
thousands.  It  decided  to  begin  sending  out 
checks  at  once  and  to  perfect  its  machinery 
as  it  went  along.  Undoubtedly  this  pro- 
cedure worked  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number. 

A  Great  Court  of  Domestic  Relations 

In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  law 
relating  to  allotments  and  allowances  com- 
plications at  once  arose  which  could  not  be 
understood  by  anyone  who  had  not  made  a 
special  study  of  the  law  itself.  Several  of 
these  were  explained  by  Professor  Samuel 
McCune  Lindsay  in  an  article  contributed 
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to  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  April,  191 8. 
The  allotment  was  made  compulsory  for 
every  enlisted  man  who  had  a  wife,  or  a  child 
under  eifrhtccn  years  of  age  or  any  age  if 
the  child  was  insane  or  permanently  help- 
less, or  a  divorced  wife  to  whom  alimony 
had  heen  decreed  by  a  court  and  who  had  not 
remarried.  A  common-law  wife  was  en- 
titled to  the  same  consideration  as  a  legal 
wife,  and  the  claims  of  a  legal  wife  and 
of  all  children  took  precedence  of  those  of  a 
divorced  wife.  At  the  time  when  Dr.  Lind- 
say wrote  his  article  more  than  half  of  the 
soldiers  who  filed  statements  in  the  Bureau 
as  required  by  the  law  denied  that  they  had 
dependents  for  whom  allotment  of  pay  was 
compulsory  or  for  whom  they  wished  to  make 
a  voluntary  allotment.  Commenting  on  this 
fact.  Dr.  Lindsay  said: 

Some  of  these  no  doubt  will  be  found  to  have 
a  wife  or  child  for  whom  they  seek  to  evade 
responsibility  and  such  wife  or  child  or  someone 
on  their  behalf  should  make  application  direct  to 
the  Bureau  if  they  do  not  receive  the  allotment, 
and   the   man  will  be  brought  to  account. 

In  the  later  experience  of  the  Bureau  Dr. 
Lindsay's  prediction  proved  correct  in  a  great 
number  of  instances.  The  difficulty  of  get- 
ting the  facts  in  cases  of  this  kind  enor- 
mously added  to  the  work  of  the  Bureau  and 
resulted  in  the  organization  of  what  is  known 
in  Washington  as  the  greatest  Court  of  Do- 
mestic Relations  in  the  world,  manned  by  a 
staff    of    legal    experts    who    have    at    their 
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finger's  ends  the  marriage  and  divorce  stat- 
utes of  every  State  in  the  Union. 

Payments  for  Disability 

The  Compensation  and  Claims  Division, 
contending  with  all  the  inevitable  errors  aris- 
ing from  misspelling  of  names  and  duplica- 
tion of  names,  which  caused  so  much  trouble 
in  the  matter  of  allotments  and  allowances, 
is  nevertheless  now  paying  monthly  claims 
to  the  amount  of  $1,652,279,  and  has  paid 
claims  for  burial  expenses  of  $i,64s>225. 

Among  the  amendments  to  the  War  Risk 
Insurance  Act  which  have  been  requested  by 
the  Bureau  and  the  Treasury  Department, 
have  been  adopted  by  the  House,  and  are  now 
before  the  Senate,  are  important  changes  in 
the  schedule  of  compensation  payable  to  dis- 
abled ex-service  men.  As  the  law  now  stands 
a  man  totally  disabled  is  entitled  to  $30  a 
month  if  single.  The  amendment  raises  this 
to  $80.  If  the  man  has  a  wife  but  no  child 
living  he  gets  $45  under  the  law.  The 
amendment  provides  $90.  If  he  has  a  wife 
and  one  child  he  now  draws  $55,  and  the 
amendment  gives  him  $95.  The  adoption 
of  these  more  reasonable  rates  would  seem 
to  remove  every  valid  excuse  for  the  intro- 
duction of  special  pension  bills  in  the  years 
to  come. 

.  Treatment  in  Hospitals 

A  matter  that  vitally  concerns  many 
thousands  of  disabled  ex-service  men  is  the 
hospital  treatment  to  which 
they  are  entitled  under  the 
law.  Government  hospitals 
administered  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  (under  the 
Treasury  Department)  have 
already  received  nearly  13,- 
000  cases  for  treatment  and 
of  this  number  about  7000 
have  been  discharged.  IVIen 
are  now  being  received  at  the 
rate  of  125  a  day.  Several 
thousand  disabled  men  are 
about  to  be  discharged  from 
army  hospitals  and  they  will 
at  once  become  War  Risk 
cases  for  wliich  hospital  fa- 
cilities will  be  required.  For 
some  of  these  cases  probably 
many  months  of  treatment 
will  be  needed  to  effect  a 
cure.      Congress    at    its    last 
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session  appropriated  $9,000,- 
000  for  the  purchase  or  build- 
ing and  equipment  of  hos- 
pitals especially  for  War  Risk 
cases. 

Several  hundred  shell- 
shock  cases  are  now  under 
treatment  in  special  hospitals 
where  the  appliances  and  the 
environment  are  peculiarly 
fitted  to  help  restore  these 
boys  to  their  normal  condi- 
tion, physical  and  mental. 

Reinstatement    of    Insurance 

As  the  largest  insurance 
company  in  the  \<^orld,  the 
War  Risk  Bureau  now  finds 
itself  after  having  collected 
premiums  amounting  to  more 
than   $200,000,000,   c  o  m- 

11    J  .  ,      SIGNING  CHECKS  BY  WHOLESALE  FOR  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS 

peiiea  to  use  every  resource  at  and  their  families,    the  mechanical  processes  for 

its  command  in  the  wav  of  duplicating     signatures     are    availed     of    to    the 

J      1      ^  ^-      ^  fullest   extent   by   the   various    divisions   of   the 
argument  and  exhortation  to  bureau 

induce  its  four  million  and  a 

half  of  policy  holders  to  prevent  the  lapsing  may  be  converted  at  any  time  within  five 
of  their  claims.  A  recent  Treasury  decision  years  after  the  declaration  of  peace  into 
authorized  the  reinstatement  of  Government  permanent  insurance,  permanently  admin- 
Insurance  within  eighteen  months  after  the  istered  by  the  United  States  Government, 
soldier's  discharge  by  the  payment  of  only  two  The  forms  of  Government  insurance  include : 


months'  premiums  on  the  amount  of  insur- 
ance to  be  reinstated,  one  covering  the  month 
of  grace  during  which  the  policy  remained  in 
force,  and  one  the  month  in  which  reinstate- 
ment is  made. 

In  July  last  the  advisory  committee, 
headed  by  former  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  (himself  an  insur- 
ance  expert   of   no   mean  standing)    recom- 


Ordinary  Life. 

Twenty-payment  Life. 

Thirty-payment  Life. 

Twenty-year  Endowment. 

Thirty-year  Endowment. 

Endowment  maturing  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
two  years. 

Objection  has  been  made  to  the  provision 
in   the   law   by   which    policies   are   paid   m 


mended  that  every  possible  effort  be  made  monthly  installments  covering  a  period  of 
to  bring  about  the  reinstatement  of  policies  twenty  years.  Under  an  amendment,  al- 
and the  continuance  of  their  insurana?  by  ready  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
the  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines.  For  many  tives  and  now  before  the  Senate,  the  insured 
months  past  the  energies  of  the  Bureau  have  may  elect  to  have  the  policy  paid  in  lump 
been    largely    directed    to    this    end.      The  sum,  In  thirty-six  monthly  payments,  or  as 


Hughes  Committee  took  the  ground  that  in- 
surance with  the  guarantee  of  the  United 
States    Government    behind    It    should    be 


at  present. 

Most    of    the    original    policies    were    for 
$10,000.      Since   It   may  prove   difficult   for 


availed  of  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  by  all      holders  of  these  policies  to  pay  the  premium 
service  men,  since  the  opportunity  was  offered      for   this   amount   of    Insurance    the    Bureau 

permits  the  conversion  of  any  part  of  the 
original  Insurance  for  any  amount  not  less 
than  $1000  and  In  multiples  of  $500  at  a 


to  them  In  recognition  of  their  sacrifice. 
Advantages  of  Government  Insurance 


proportionate  rate  of   premium.      Premiums 

It  should  be  clearly  understood   that   In-      on    these    converted    policies    may    be    paid 

surance    now   held    by    former   service   men      monthly,    quarterly,    semi-annually    or    an- 
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nually,  and  the  discounted  value  of  all  prem- 
iums paid  in  advance  of  the  month  in  which 
the  death  of  the  insured  occurs  are  refunded 
at  the  settlement  of  the  claim.  Government 
policies  are  non-taxable  and  are  incontestable 
from  date  of  issue,  save  for  non-payment  of 
premiums.  Add  to  these  advantages  the  fact 
that  because  the  entire  cost  of  administration 
is  assumed  by  the  Bureau  and  is  not  included 
in  the  premium  the  initial  cost  of  the  insured 
is  considerably  below  that  of  a  policy  in  an 
ordinary'  commercial  company,  and  the  arg:u- 
ment  in  favor  of  the  retention  or  reinstate- 
ment of  Government  insurance  would  seem 
conclusive.  Many  service  men  seem  to  have 
taken  this  view. 


GPMTfSr-flnE(?)CiQN 
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The     Bureau  s     Manage- 
ment and  Personnel 


If  the  somewhat  well- 
known  American  ambition 
for  bigness  were  the  sole 
motive  animating  the  men 
who  guide  the  destinies  of 
the  War  Risk  Bureau, 
they  would  have  ceased 
long  ago  to  look  for  other 
worlds  to  conquer.  Tak- 
ing mere  size  as  the  cri- 
terion, the  Bureau  stands 
unchallenged.  It  is  indeed 
a  giant  among  the  Wash- 
ington offices  and  the  work 
that  it  does  makes  of  the 
Government  a  powerful 
competitor  with  private 
business  organizations  that 
in  the  past  have  had  a 
great  field  to  themselves. 
Yet  its  very  bigness  would 
defeat  itself  if  the  person- 
nel failed  to  measure  up 
to  the  opportunity. 

From  the  first  the  Bu- 
reau has  not  lacked  for  in- 
telligent and  able  leader- 
ship. It  was  started  under 
the  wise  and  enthusiastic  direction  of  Secre- 
tary McAdoo  and  since  his  retirement  from 
the  Treasury  Department  it  has  had  the  un- 
failing support  of  his  successor,  Secretary 
Glass.  The  men  who  took  a  chief  part  In 
framing  the  law  of  191 7  were  Judge  Julian 
W.  Alack,  of  Chicago;  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe, 
Assistant  Secretarv  of  the  Treasurv;  Capt. 
S.  H.  Wolfe;  Mr.' V.  Everit  Macy,  and  Pro- 


THE     BUREAU      COMPARED     WITH 

THE  NINETEEN   LEADING  LIFE  IN- 

SURANCE  COMPANIES  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


fessors  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  Henry  R. 
Seager,  and  Thomas  J.  Parkinson,  of  Colum- 
bia University.  Judge  Thomas  B.  Love  was 
made  Assistant  Secretary-  of  the  Treasury  in 
charge  of  War  Risk  Insurance. 

The  present  Director  of  the  Bureau,  Lieut- 
Col.  R.  G.  Cholmeley-Jones,  was  one  of  the 
group  of  officers  who  went  to  France  with 
the  late  Major  Willard  Straight  in  Decem- 
ber, 19 1 7.  to  promote  the  insurance  idea 
throughout  the  A.  E.  F.  Since  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Directorship  in  May  last,  Col- 
onel Cholmeley-Jones  has  succeeded  to  a  re- 
markable degree  in  communicating  to  the 
whole  organization  something  of  his  own 
contagious  vim  and  earnestness  in  the  course 
of  making  the  Bureau 
ser\e  in  the  most  effective 
ways  the  immediate  and 
future  needs  of  the  ex- 
service  man. 

As  for  the  heads  of  di- 
visions and  subdivisions 
and  the  rank  and  file  gen- 
erally, their  chiefs  have 
good  reason  to  be  proud  of 
them.  It  is  the  general 
testimony  that  never  be- 
fore has  an  office  force  in 
Washington  developed  so 
great  a  measure  of  intelli- 
gence and  zeal  in  equal 
parts.  The  old  Depart- 
ment atmosphere  is  w^hoUy 
lacking.  Of  the  13,000 
employees  a  large  propor- 
tion have  come  from  dis- 
tant States.  A  division 
chief  who  had  spent  years 
of  his  business  life  in  one 
of  the  largest  New^  York 
insurance  offices  said  that 
the  rapidity  and  accuracy 
with  which  these  young 
men  and  women  mastered 
the  intricacies  of  the  busi- 
ness continually  amazed 
him. 

Here  is  one  Government  office  where 
labor-saving  machinery  and  time-saving 
methods  are  at  a  premium.  If  the  spirit  of 
the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau  ever  per- 
meates the  rest  of  Uncle  Sam's  Washington 
offices,  Red  Tape  is  doomed. 

Because  there  were  no  precedents  to  fol- 
low, the  War  Risk  Bureau  has  made  its  own 
precedents. 
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CHINESE  PROGRESS,  IN  MEDICINE, 
SCHOOLS  AND  POLITICS 

BY  GEORGE  E.   VINCENT 

(President  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation) 

[Dr.  Vincent  returned  in  October  frotn  a  visit  of  several  niontJis  spent  in  tlie  inspection 
of  the  medical  enterprises  in  China  that  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  of  which  he  is  Presi- 
dent, entered  upon  several  years  ago.  He  gives  us  a  fresh  picture  of  progress  in  the  great 
country  across  the  Pacific,  and  some  realizing  sense  of  America's  opportunities  of  service 
to  the  Chinese. — The  Editor] 


THE  dormant  giant  is  stirring;  he  will 
soon  rise,  shake  himself,  and  call  his 
tormentors  to  account."  This  is  the  sort 
of  rhetoric  which  just  now  comes  glibly 
from  sanguine  friends  of  the  Celestial  Re- 
public. Among  knowing  ones  in  the  Far 
East  a  quite  different  sentiment  has  been 
appreciatively  .^avored:  ''China  is  not  wak- 
ing up:  she's  only  turning  over  in  her  sleep." 
Somewhere  between  the  seers  and  the  cynics 
lies  the  truth ;  but  who  shall  say  at  what  dis- 
tance from  either  extreme?  Surely  not  a 
traveler  who  has  merely  spent  a  summer  in 
visiting  hospitals  and  medical  schools  in  a 
score  of  Chinese  cities  from  Mukden  to  Can- 
ton and    from   Shanghai   to   Changsha. 

Yet  an  American  cannot  inquire  with 
some  care  into  the  conditions  of  medical 
education  and  of  hospital  administration  in 
China  without  also  gaining  impressions  about 
general  education,  the  sense  of  nationality, 
the  attitude  of  China  toward  the  United 
States,  and  the  opportunity  which  America 
has  in  the  Far  East  for  statesmanlike  leader- 
ship. Such  impressions  confirm  neither  the 
theory  of  the  awakening  giant  nor  that  of 
restless  slumber.  These  observations  for 
A^hat  they  are  worth  are  set  down  with  dif- 
fidence, for  only  the  tourist  who  spends  a 
few  days  in  a  treaty-  port  and  the  "old  China 
hand"  dare  speak  with  oracular  finality. 

It  must  be  owned  that  there  are  discon- 
certing features  in  present-day  Chinese  life. 
*'The  Chinese  lavishes  so  much  loyalty  on 
family,  community,  and  province  that  he  has 
none  left  for  the  nation"  says  a  clever  re- 
turned student  at  dinner.  "The  country  is 
practically  sold  out  now ;  no  wonder  the 
Peking  politicians  are  getting  what  they 
can,"  declares  another.  "Oh,  we  always  ab- 
sorb  any  invaders  in  the  course  of  two  or 


three  centuries,"  is  the  philosophic  dictum 
of  a  serene  spectator  of  his  country's  danger. 
In  a  company  of  intelligent,  foreign-trained 
young  Chinese,  some  of  them  minor  Govern- 
ment officials,  questions  about  the  composi- 
tion of  the  present  legislative  bodies,  the 
qualifications  of  the  electors,  the  number 
participating  in  the  voting  and  the  like,  elicit 
amused  replies  or  merely  provoke  gently 
ironic  laughter. 

Certain  things  in  China  may  well  cause 
apprehension :  the  division  between  North 
and  South,  which  are  terms  of  political  faith 
rather  than  of  geography;  large  armies  un- 
paid for  months,  living  on  the  countryside 
and  terrorizing  towns  and  cities;  bandits 
now^  and  then  committing  depredations 
within  a  few  miles  of  centers  like  Peking 
and  Canton ;  a  government  vacillating  be- 
tween the  demands  of  militarists  and  fear 
of  popular  uprisings ;  revenues  needed  for 
constructive  national  tasks  diverted  to  the 
uses  of  clamorous  generals  or  dissipated  in 
administration  inefficient  or  worse ;  the  de- 
velopment of  natural  resources  hindered  by 
the  lack  of  public  order  and  security;  in- 
ternal discord  and  weakness  inviting  aggres- 
sion from  without. 

But  w^hen  the  worst  has  been  said,  there 
remain  other  aspects  of  China  which  are  full 
of  hope.  One  marvels  that  in  spite  of  all 
the  difficulties  that  have  been  mentioned  the 
mighty  current  of  Chinese  life  flows  on  stead- 
ily, calmly,  irresistibly,  for  the  most  part  in 
beds  worn  during  the  centuries  but  increas- 
ingly too  in  newly  broken  channels  of  inno- 
vation and  progress.  China  is  typical  of  a 
distracted  world.  If  attention  be  fixed  solely 
upon  the  sorrow,  disease,  poverty,  strife,  bit- 
terness and  suspicion  of  the  present  hour, 
it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  escape  despair. 
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But  when  one  takes  account  of  the  persistent, 
normal,  upbuilding:  influences  at  work  in  the 
world,  he  takes  heart  a<zain.  So  with  China. 
There  is  a  dark  side,  but  there  is  also  a  bright 
and  encouragincr  side. 

Among  the  noteworthy  evidences  of  prog- 
ress in  China  are  the  developments  in  medi- 
cine, hospital  care,  general  education,  and  a 
sense  of  nationality.  There  are  nearly  two 
hundred  and  fifty  hospitals  almost  exclu- 
sively for  Chinese  patients,  established  and 
maintained  by  Protestant  missionaries.  These 
institutions  vary  from  one-doctor  dispensaries 
with  a  few  beds  in  native  buildings,  to  large, 
well-housed  and  equipped,  modern  hospitals 
with  specialized  stafiFs  and  trained  nurses. 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  only  a  few  of  the  latter 
type.  Various  Catholic  orders  of¥er  hospital 
service,  generally  in  the  larger  centers. 
Local  foreign  physicians  usually  compose  the 
staffs  while  the  nursing  is  done  by  the  sisters. 
In  the  treaty  ports  municipal  councils,  foreign 
societies,  firms  of  practicing  doctors,  and  in- 
dividuals have  opened  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes  for  Europeans  and  Americans.  The 
Japanese  maintain  excellent  hospitals,  chiefly 
for  their  nationals  in  cities  w^here  the  Japa- 
nese population  is  numerous.  The  China 
Medical  Board  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion is  building  in  Peking  a  large  medical 
school  and  hospital  plant.  A  similar  project 
will  soon  be  under  way  in  Shanghai.  In  both 
places  the  hospitals  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
beds  w'\\\  represent  the  highest  standard  of 
construction  and  equipment  and  will  be  in 
charge  of  full-time  physicians  and  surgeons 
of  modern  scientific  training. 

These  numerous  models  are  having  their 
influence  upon  the  Chinese.  The  central  and 
the  provincial  governments  are  establishing, 
often  in  connection  with  medical  schools,  hos- 
pitals which  represent  a  marked  advance  over 
previous  native  standards.  In  Peking  and 
Canton  are  two  Chinese  hospitals  which,  so 
far  as  building^L  go,  compare  favorably  with 
institutions  of  the  better  type  iri  the  United 
States.  Even  the  private  Chinese  hospitals 
to  be  found  in  every  city  reflect — often  pa- 
thetically, it  is  true — the  influence  of  Wes- 
tern ideas. 

Hospital  standards  are  a  significant  index 
of  the  status  of  medical  education.  In  the 
early  days  Protestant  missionaries  in  need  of 
assistants  did  their  best  in  connection  with 
their  hospital  duties  to  train  a  few  young 
men  and  women.  Gradually  certain  centers 
for  medical  education  were  established.     In- 


adequate facilities  and  a  small  staff  of  over- 
worked doctors  could  at  best  turn  out,  on 
the  average,  only  intelligent  subordinates. 
Further  experience  in  hospitals  under  wnse 
guidance  enabled  a  few  of  these  graduates 
to  acquire  considerable  knowledge  and  skill. 
Certain  of  them  after  a  period  of  further 
training  abroad  became  valuable  practi- 
tioners. 

This  system  was  a  pioneer  necessity,  but 
it  could  not  be  a  permanent  policy.  With 
th.e  advent  of  the  China  Medical  Board,  and 
under  the  leadership  of  the  China  Medical 
Missionary  Association,  the  need  of  con- 
centrating upon  a  few  centers  and  of  raising 
these  to  a  higher  standard  was  recognized. 
It  now  seems  fairly  certain  that  medical  edu- 
cation under  American  and  British  auspices 
will  be  localized  in  Peking,  Tsinan-fu, 
Shanghai,  Changsha,  Canton,  Hongkong  and 
Cheng-tu.  The  plan  of  the  China  Medical 
Board  is  to  establish  in  Peking  and  Shanghai 
medical  schools  of  the  best  type  which  will 
train  Chinese  as  general  practitioners,  offer 
to  both  Chinese  and  foreign  doctors  oppor- 
tunities for  graduate  study  and  specializa- 
tion, encourage  research  particularly  with 
reference  to  diseases  prevalent  in  the  Far 
East,  and  promote  an  interest  in  public  health 
and   preventive  medicine. 

Another  source  of  influence  upon  medical 
education  is  found  in  the  body  of  Chinese 
doctors  who  have  been  trained  in  the  United 
States,  Europe,  and  Japan.  In  the  last 
named  country  medical  education  of  an  ex- 
cellent character  is  given  in  the  best  schools, 
such  as  that  of  the  Imperial  University  in 
Tokio.  Unfortunately,  most  of  the  Chinese 
who  resort  to  Japan  are  graduated  from  the 
relatively  low  grade  special  schools  which 
do  not  receive  full  recognition  from  the 
Japanese  government.  Nevertheless  these 
Japanese-trained  Chinese  get  the  point  of 
view  of  modern  medicine  and  may  be  counted 
among  the  forces  which  are  in  some  degree 
promoting   it. 

The  effects  of  institutional  and  personal 
influence  upon  Chinese  medical  schools  are  to 
be  noted  everyw^here.  Governmental  train- 
ing centers,  both  civil  and  military,  are  bet- 
ter equipped  and  more  adequately  manned. 
Standards  are  being  slowly  but  measurably 
raised.  Modern  medicine  Is  officially  ac- 
cepted in  theory  and  increasingly  supported 
in  practice.  As  better  trained  men  gain  posi- 
tions of  authority  under  a  reformed  system 
of  civil  service,  there  is  every  reason  to  ex- 
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pect  further  progress  in  both  Chinese  medical 
education  and  hospital  administration. 

I'he  attempt  to  provide  modern  profes- 
sional training  for  the  Chinese  raises  a  vital 
question:  Is  the  native  mind  capable  of  ac- 
<iuiring  the  scientific  point  of  view?  Tliere  is 
much  dogmatizing  about  the  mental  traits 
of  the  Chinese.  The  traditional  theory  is 
that  he  is  slavishly  imitative,  capable  of  as- 
tonishing feats  of  memory,  but  that  he  is  con- 
genitally  lacking  in  creative  imagination,  re- 
sourcefulness, ability  to  use  his  knowledge  to 
solve  new  problems.  The  opinions  of  a  score 
or  more  of  American  teachers  who  are  giving 
instruction  to  Chinese  pupils  in  missionary 
secondary  schools  and  colleges  may  be  gen- 
eralized in  some  such  fashion  as  this: 

The  old  method  of  Chinese  education 
which  laid  all  the  stress  on  memorizing  the 
classics,  the  enormous  imitative  effort  in- 
volved in  mastering  hundreds  if  not  thou- 
sands of  Chinese  characters,  the  highly  con- 
ventional nature  of  social  life  with  its 
elaborate  etiquette,  the  influence  of  ancestor 
worship  and  its  reverence  for  tradition,  un- 
doubtedly tended  to  destroy  initiative  and  to 
prevent  independent  thinking.  But  Chinese 
pupils  who  from  early  childhood  have  at- 
tended modernized  schools  which  seek  to 
develop  these  qualities,  are  not  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  American  children.  The  in- 
structors in  the  pre-medical  school  of  the 
Peking  Union  Medical  College  regard  the 
small    and    carefully    selected    group    under 


their  charge  as  perceptibly  above  the  average 
of  the  American  pupils  whom  they  have 
taught.  The  note-books  of  the  Chinese  stu- 
dents disclose  not  only  good  hand-writing, 
neat  and  accurate  drawing,  creditable  Kng- 
lish,  but  close  observation  and  discriminating 
reports  in  courses  in  physics,  chemistry  and 
bio  log)'. 

Modern  educational  ideas  are  meeting  a 
cordial  reception  in  China.  'I  he  Nankai 
School  in  Tientsin  is  a  remarkable  institu- 
tion. It  offers  four  years  of  "middle  school" 
or  secondary  instruction  and  is  introducing 
two  years  of  college  work.  The  curriculum 
includes — besides  languages  and  Chinese  clas- 
sics— manual  training,  history,  economics, 
science,  and  mathematics.  Stress  is  laid  on 
physical  exercise  and  athletic  competition. 
The  head  master.  Dr.  Chang  Po  Ling,  is  a 
man  of  vision,  wisdom,  and  enthusiasm.  He 
has  made  a  study  of  Western  educational 
methods.  Only  recently  he  spent  some  time 
in  Teachers  College  of  Columbia  University. 
A  majority  of  the  Nankai  instructors  w^ere 
trained  in  the  United  States.  Peiyang  Uni- 
versity, also  in  Tientsin,  provides  technical 
courses  in  engineering.  Peking  University 
maintains  an  undergraduate  curriculum  and 
professional  instruction.  Tsinghua  College 
— known  as  the  "indemnity  college"  because 
it  is  maintained  by  the  refunded  American 
share  of  the  Boxer  indemnities — is  housed  in 
handsome  buildings  on  a  beautiful  campus 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital.    The  graduates 
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are  sent  for  continued  study  to  the  United 
States,  having  been  prepared  by  a  modern- 
ized  curriculum  to  enter  American  schools. 

A  large  part  of  the  credit  for  the  educa- 
tional progress  in  China  is  due  to  the  ex- 
ample set  by  the  system  of  schools  and  col- 
leges established  throughout  the  country  by 
missonary  societies.  The  graduates  of  these 
institutions,  as  well  as  Chinese  who  have 
completed  their  studies  abroad,  have  taken 
a  leading  part  in  the  notable  increase  of  gov- 
ernmental primary  and  secondary  schools 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Republic. 
More  than  four  million  pupils  are  now  en- 
rolled in  these  schools.  Teacher  training 
centers  are  being  organized  and  modernized 
curricula  are  being  introduced.  True,  only 
a  beginning  has  been  made ;  but  it  is  a  be- 
ginning full  of  promise  for  a  new  China. 

Other  signs  of  a  new  China  are  not  want- 
ing. The  cynical  may  smile  at  the  mention 
of  the  Republic ;  they  may  deride  the  senate 
and  the  lower  house.  The  fact  remains  that 
the  Manchus  rule  no  longer.  The  forms  of 
republican  government  may  for  the  moment 
seem  somewhat  to  mock  the  Chinese  people, 
but  these  very  forms  and  names  mark  a 
sharp  and  dramatic  break  with  the  old  order. 
They  serve  as  symbols  of  a  new  regime,  sug- 
gesting modern  ideas,  and  inviting  to  a  fuller 
realization  of  them.  The  Chinese  are  not  to 
be  hurried  too  rapidly.  They  must  be  grad- 
ually innoculated  with  novel  theories.  They 
are  becoming  accustomed  to  the  language  of 
popular  government ;  in  time  they  may  de- 
mand not  only  the  rhetoric  but  the  realit>' 
of   republican   institutions. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  present  govern- 
ment in  Peking  is  by  no  means  an  irre- 
sponsible autocracy.  Of  late  it  has  had  to 
reckon  with  an  organized  and  powerful  pub- 
lic opinion,  an  unmistakable  feeling  of  na- 
tionality. Under  the  leadership  of  the  "stu- 
dents"— that  is,  not  only  school  boys  and 
girls,  and  college  graduates,  but  alumni  as 
well — and  organizations  of  business  men,  a 
sense  of  national  unity  and  of  national  danger 
has  been  astonishingly  extended  and  deep- 
ened. A  jealousy  of  encroachments  from 
without,  a  suspicion  that  men  in  authority 
are  disloyal  to  the  countr\',  a  demand  for  in- 
ternational justice,  a  program  of  industrial 
autonomy  have  manifested  themselves  in 
striking  ways.  This  national  consciousness 
seems  to  have  penetrated  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  Republic.  The  "wiseacres"  of  the 
Treaty  Ports  admit  that  this  is  a  novel  phe- 


nomenon. There  may  be  something  in  the 
awaking-giant  idea  after  all. 

In  the  new  China  women  seem  likely  to 
have  a  larger  share.  School  girls  and  young 
women  students  have  played  a  recognized 
part  in  the  popular  movement  of  the  last 
few  months.  In  the  medical  profession  op- 
portunities have  long  been  offered  to  women. 
The  new  medical  schools  in  Peking  and 
Shanghai  will  be  accessible  to  them  on  equal 
terms  with  men.  The  government  schools 
open  to  them  on  a  large  scale  the  career  of 
teaching.  The  missionary  schools  have  ren- 
dered no  greater  service  than  in  providing 
a  modern  and  idealistic  education  for  the 
daughters  of  influential  Chinese  families.  It 
will  be  many  a  year,  however,  before  the 
condition  of  the  mass  of  Chinese  v»^omen  will 
be  greatly  changed.  Outside  the  cities  and 
the  larger  towns  foot-binding  is  said  to  be 
still  practiced. 

Of  the  friendship  of  China  for  America 
to-day  there  can  be  no  question.  The 
Chinese  look  to  the  United  States  as  a  rela- 
tively disinterested  nation  that  has  the  de- 
sire and  the  power  to  secure  for  them  free- 
dom and  fairplay.  There  is  something  pa- 
thetic in  this  faith.  Surely,  they  say,  the 
country  that  declined  to  accept  an  indem- 
nity, that  never  seized  any  Chinese  territor>\ 
that  has  sent  thousands  of  men  and  women 
to  do  unselfish  deeds  of  mercy  and  benevo- 
lence, that  has  fought  in  a  world  war  in 
behalf  of  self-government  and  of  justice 
among  nations,  will  not  fail  a  people  who  are 
seeking  to  realize  for  themselves  American 
ideals  of  representative  government  and  of 
national  independence  and  dignitv\ 

The  embarrassment  which  such  an  appeal 
involves  is  obvious.  The  situation  in  the 
Far  East  is  complex,  difficult,  almost  baffling. 
It  contains  perhaps  the  germs  of  another 
mighty  conflict.  To  fix  sole  responsibility 
upon  any  one  nation  is  unfair  and  futile. 
It  is  a  world  problem  the  solution  of  which 
demands  magnanimity  and  sacrifice  by  all 
the  interests  concerned.  The  Chinese  look 
to  the  United  States  as  the  one  power  that 
can  assume  the  leadership  in  a  statesmanlike 
attempt  to  find  a  solution  which  will  sub- 
stitute for  independent  aggressions  and  dan- 
gerous rivalries  a  cooperation  in  guarantee- 
ing the  integrity  of  the  Republic,  and  in  help- 
ing to  develop  its  resources,  physical  and 
social,  for  its  sake  and  for  the  welfare  of  the 
world.  In  all  this  is  China  awake  or  only 
dreaming? 


BANK  STOCKS  AS  POPULAR 
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IN  THIS  era  of  investments,  while  much 
has  been  said  and  written  about  the  possi- 
bilities of  all  classes  of  securities,  little  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  the  investment  opportuni- 
ties obtained  by  the  purchase  of  sound  bank 
stocks. 

Literature  has  extensively  circulated  from 
banking  houses  and  institutions  having  pub- 
lic utility  bonds  and  industrial  stocks  for  sale, 
calling  the  public's  attention  to  the  many 
advantages  of  those  types  of  investment. 
P^ven  many  well-known  financial  writers  and 
statisticians,  with  apparently  no  axe  to  grind, 
have  held  forth  at  length  on  the  attractive- 
ness to  the  investing  public  of  public  utility 
bonds  and  industrial  preferred  stocks.  But 
I  have  yet  to  come  across  any  well-known 
financial  writer  or  investment  banking  house 
calling  attention  to  the  many  and  peculiar 
advantages  in  the  purchase  for  investment  of 
good  bank  stocks. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  absence  of 
financial  literature  on  this  subject  is  due  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  large 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  many  banks 
in  the  country,  bank  stocks  do  not  have  to  be 
sold  to  the  investment  public  but  are  quietly 
absorbed  by  a  discriminating  few. 

Why  has  the  average  successful  business 
man  not  hesitated  to  purchase  all  types  of  in- 
vestment securities,  old  and  new,  good  and 
bad,  and  not  favored  bank  stocks — although 
there  are  in  the  United  States  over  25,000 
National  and  State  banks,  representing  an 
invested  capital  of  many  hundreds  of  million 
dollars  i*  The  average  security  buyer  looks 
upon  the  shares  in  a  bank  as  something  a  bit 
mysterious,  entirely  too  high  in  price,  and  an 
investment  to  be  owned  only  by  the  very 
rich  or  by  those  who  are  "on  the  inside"  ; 
something,  in  short,  to  be  left  alone  by  the 
comparatively  small  successful  business  man. 

How  Does  a  Bank  Make  Money? 

The  primary  function  of  the  typical  Na- 
tional or  State  bank  is  the  lending  of  its 
credit.     A  bank,  because  it  is  organized  and 


safeguarded  under  governmental  laws,  is  an 
institution  w  hose  crcvHit  is  widely  accepted  ; 
and  it  ma\  lend  its  credit  to  the  business  man 
whose  credit,  although  good,  is  not  as  accept- 
able or  as  negotiable  to  the  general  public. 
For  example,  let  us  take  a  bank  operating 
in  a  fair-sized  city  with  a  capital  of  $100,- 
000,  against  which  it  must  maintain  a  cash 
reserve  of  10  per  cent.  With  this  capital  the 
bank  can  lend  to  its  customers  up  to  $i,ooo,n 
000  and  still  maintain  its  10  per  cent,  re- 
serve. If  the  average  interest  rate  obtained 
be  4^  per  cent.,  it  can  be  readily  seen  that 
the  gross  earnings  from  this  operation  alone 
will  am.ount  to  $45,000,  or  45  per  cent,  on 
the  capital. 

But  the  modern  bank  performs  man\'  more 
functions  in  serving  its  customers  than  mere- 
l}^  lending  its  credit,  most  of  which  func- 
tions, though  not  necessarily  all,  are  of  the 
lucrative  nature.  Large  earnings  often  ac- 
crue to  banks  from  collections  on  out-of-town 
debtors,  renting  of  safe-deposit  vaults,  deal- 
ings in  foreign  exchange  and  letters  of  credit. 
State  banks,  and  also  National  banks  under 
the  new  Reserve  Act,  may  act  as  adminis- 
trators, guardians  and  trustees,  registrars  of 
stocks,  and  trustees  under  mortgage  of  cor- 
porations ;  and  when  they  do  so  they  receive 
handsome  fees  for  performing  their  duties. 
Recently  the  larger  trust  companies  and  Na- 
tional banks,  either  directly  or  indirectly 
through  sudsidiary  companies,  have  entered 
the  investment-banking  business  from  which 
large  profits  have  accrued. 

So  we  see  the  bank  of  the  present  day 
constantly  broadening  its  field  of  action  and 
service  to  its  clients,  rendering  them  a.  host 
of  services  for  which  a  moderate  though 
profitable  charge  is  made.  Against  these 
items  of  profit  must  of  course  be  charged 
the  operating  expenses  of  the  bank,  the  oc- 
casional losses  it  has  to  take  upon  poor 
investments,  etc.,  the  amount  of  which  nat- 
urally depends  upon  the  efficiency  with  which 
each  particular  bank  is  operated.  But  all 
things  considered,  the  "overhead"  in  the 
banking  business  is,  in  proportion  to  the  busi- 
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ness  done,  I  hazard  saying,  less  than  in  any- 
other  business  known  to  the  commercial 
world. 

Strength  of  Bank  Stocks  as  Investments 

Let  us  now  consider  a  few  special  points 
about  bank  stocks  which  would  tend  to  make 
them  not  only  a  lucrative  but  unusually  safe 
form  of  investment.  A  bank's  capital,  sur- 
plus, and  assets  are  invested  in  one  way  or 
another  in  7nany  different  forms.  Its  capital 
and  surplus  (irrespective  of  cash  reserve) 
may  be  invested  partly  in  government  bonds, 
various  high  grade  corporation  securities,  and 
perhaps  the  building  in  which  the  bank  is  lo- 
cated. Its  assets  are  generally  divided  among 
a  host  of  other  business  or  personal  risks  of 
a  more  liquid  character.  Now,  distribution 
of  risk  is  an  axiom  of  the  wise  investor,  and 
the  shares  owned  by  an  investor  in  a  sound 
and  well-managed  bank  represent  as  pretty  a 
distribution  of  risk  as  one  could  hope  to  ob- 
tain in  any  available  investment. 

The  stability  of  the  business  of  a  bank  is 
another  point  to  consider.  Many  industries 
are  subject  to  periodic  depressions  resulting 
from  varied  causes  such  as  over-production, 
falling-off  in  demand,  labor  troubles,  etc., 
when  failures  are  likely  to  occur.  But  con- 
sider the  position  of  the  bank  having  its  busi- 
ness distributed,  as  it  is,  over  so  many  dif- 
ferent channels  and  having  for  its  clients  such 
a  variety  of  customers.  Surely  its  "eggs" 
are  not  all  in  one  basket.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment and  most  State  governments  prevent 
this  by  prohibiting  banks  from  lending  more 
than  lo  per  cent,  of  their  capital  and  sur- 
plus to  any  one  person  or  corporation. 

The  liquid  character  of  a  bank's  capital, 
surplus,  and  assets  is  another  feature  that  is 
worthy  of  mention.  How  many  prosperous 
industrial  or  public  utility  corporations  could 
liquidate  their  property  »n  case  of  necessity? 
How  much  a  railroad's  physical  assets  are 
actually  worth  under  the  hammer,  sad  in- 
vestors have  many  times  learned.  What  is 
the  value  under  forced  sale  of  the  physical 
capital  of  an  erstwhile  prosperous  industrial 
plant  that  has  got  into  difficulties?  Very 
little  surely.  But  the  capital,  surplus,  and 
assets  of  the  well-managed  bank — with  a  few 
m.inor  exceptions  such  as,  perhaps,  the  bank 
building,  office  furniture,  etc. — consist  of  se- 
curities and  obligations  which  are  cither  mar- 
ketable or  have  a  definite  and  early  ma- 
turity. 

Another  feature  worthy  of  comment  is  the 


unusual  opportunity  an  investor  in  his  local 
bank  stock  has  of  seeing  the  corporation 
operate,  or  judging  through  personal  obser- 
vation and  contact  the  abilities  of  its  officers, 
and  actually  to  test  for  himself,  by  carrying 
his  account  in  the  bank,  its  methods  of  doing 
business.  There  are  very  few  sound  business 
enterprises  to-day  in  which  one  can  invest 
with  such   an   opportunity   afforded. 

Furthermore,  the  safeguards  afforded  by, 
the  periodic  government  examinations  car- 
ried on  by  a  corps  of  efficient  bank  examiners 
(under  the  supervision  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  in  the  case  of  banks  which  be- 
long to  the  Federal  Reserve  System)  give  to 
the  investor  the  assurance  that  the  corpora- 
tion in  which  he  is  part  owner  is  managing 
its  affairs  at  least  honestly.  How  many  se- 
curity owners  in  other  types  of  business  cor- 
porations have  this  assurance?  To  the  aver- 
age security  owner  an  annual  report  (often 
covering  a  multitude  of  sins)  is  the  only  in- 
formation available  as  to  the  management, 
operation,   and   earnings  of  the  corporation. 

The  Strong  Record  of  Bank  Stocks 

Jf  anyone  doubts  the  value  of  bank  stocks, 
let  him  pick  up  the  Bank  and  Quotation 
Supplement  of  the  Commercial  and  Finan- 
cial Chronicle  and  see  for  himself  the  prices 
quoted  for  the  stocks  of  not  only  the  lead- 
ing and  largest  banks  but  the  smaller  and 
less  important  ones.  You  will  find  about  2 
per  cent,  of  these  stocks  quoted  below  par, 
and  very  many  around  $400  or  $500  a  share, 
the  original  stock  having  been  subscribed  at 
par  $100  plus  a  proportional  share  of  the 
original  surplus.  When  one  sees  the  stocks 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  New  York 
selling  above  $1,000  a  share  after  paying  a 
1900  per  cent,  stock  dividend,  the  First  Na- 
tional of  Chicago  around  $500  after  valu- 
able subscription  rights,  the  Union  Trust  of 
S^n  Francisco  at  $2200,  and  the  stocks  of 
younger  and  less  important  banks  in  large 
and  small  cities  alike  selling  relatively  as 
high,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  conclude  tha^ 
original  investors  in  bank  stocks  have  found 
them  considerably  profitable  and  sufficiently 
safe? 

If  you  inquire  you  will  probably  find  that 
your  local  bank  stock  is  selling  well  over  par, 
perhaps  300  or  400  per  cent,  of  par,  and 
you  will  probably  conclude  that  it  is  selling 
too  high;  that  it  only  nets  5  per  cent,  or  43^ 
per  cent.,  or  perhaps  less;  and  that  even 
though  bank  stocks  have  proved  a  profitable 
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and  safe  form  of  investment  to  those  lucky 
enouj2;h  to  own  them,  they  are  too  hi^li  for 
you  aiul  vou  cannot  afford  to  huy  them.  And 
if  you  follow  this  line  of  reasoninjj;  you  will 
be  ji;uilty,  alonji;  with  a  legion  of  other  in- 
vestors, of  a  ^reat  fallacy — the  insidious 
fallacy  of  thinking  a  stock,  or  anything;  else 
for  that  matter,  is  a  bargain  because  it  is 
cheap.  There  is  but  one  factor  to  consider 
in  purchasiniz;  a  security,  and  that  is  its  true 
value.  One  must  look  further  than  par 
values  and  market  prices  it  one  is  to  survive 
as  an  investor  these  days ;  and  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  an  investor  will  more  often  find 
the  most  relative  vahie  in  the  hiji^hest  priced 
stocks.  Many  people  refused  to  buy  old 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  shares 
before  the  split,  when  they  were  selling 
around  $400  per  share,  because  they  were 
too  high.  But  the  discriminating  few  who 
believed  in  the  oil  business,  and  who  looked 
more  to  the  actual  value  behind  Standard 
Oil  stock  than  the  price  at  which  it  was  sell- 
ing are  much  better  off  to-day,  with  their 
stock  worth  $2000  or  $3000  a  share,  than 
those  who  bought  something  else  because  it 
was  cheaper. 

Objections  Sornetifnes  Raised 

There  are  three  objections  which  are  gen- 
erally offered  by  the  investing  business  man 
to  the  purchase  of  bank  stocks,  which  off- 
hand might  seem  to  be  real  objections.  These 
are:  (i)  The  double  liability  attached  to 
most  bank  stocks  in  the  United  States;  (2) 
the  limited  market  for  their  purchase  and 
sale;  and  (3)  their  low  apparent  income 
yield. 

In  regard  to  double  liability,  the  instances 
where  the  bank  stockholders  have  actually 
been  called  upon  to  pay  any  of  this  double 
liability,  after  liquidation  of  a  bank  through 
failure,  are  very  few  and  almost  negligible, 
relative  to  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
bank  stocks.  Since  the  panic  of  1907,  when 
the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company  of  New 
York  went  under,  practically  no  failures  of 
importance  have  occurred  in  the  United 
States  except  the  First-Second  National  Bank 
of  Pittsburgh.  Instances  of  bank  failures 
are  becoming  less  and  less,  due  to  the  grow- 
ing stability  of  our  banks  themselves  and 
the  constant  supervision  of  these  institutions 
by  the  Government. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  with  its 
periodic  examinations  of  member  banks,  both 
State  and  National,  and  its  facilities  for  ren- 


dering aid  by  extending  credit  to  Its  member 
h.'uiks  in  periods  of  stress  and  strain,  has 
l)Iaced  all  banking  institutions  in  the  United 
States  in  a  much  stronger  position  than  they 
have  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  has  practically 
precluded,  as  every  well-informed  lianker 
knows,  the  danger  of  another  financial  crisis 
such  as  we  had  in  1907  with  its  attendant 
bank  failures. 

While  it  would  be  putting  it  too  strongly, 
perhaps,  to  say  that  no  bank  failures  can 
occur  in  the  future  under  our  new  banking 
system,  we  may  say  that  since  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  in  19 14 
no  bank  belonging  to  this  system  has  failed, 
and  we  can  be  safe  in  predicting  that  there 
will  be  fewer  bank  failures  under  the  new 
system  than  there  were  under  our  former 
unscientific  banking  laws. 

Most  bank  stocks  are  not  a  particularly 
liquid  asset.  A  bank  stock,  in  fact,  should 
be  essentially  a  "long  pull"  investment  and 
not  one  to  be  "bought  for  a  turn"  by  the 
average  investor.  It  should  be  purchased 
primarily  as  a  permanent  investment.  How- 
ever, if  you  needed  to  sell  your  bank  stocks 
there  are  several  markets  open  to  you. 

First,  you  may  go  to  the  bank  itself,  see 
the  president  or  some  other  officer,  whom 
perhaps  you  may  know,  and  advise  him  of 
the  amount  of  stock  for  sale.  The  officers 
of  the  bank  would  probably  be  interested 
in  seeing  that  your  stock  was  purchased  by 
friendly  parties,  and  would  more  than  likely 
have  a  place  for  it  at  a  reasonable  figure 
based  upon  its  book  value,  which,  though 
often  conservatively  misleading,  represents 
the  "liquidation  value"  of  your  stock.  This 
is  determined  by  dividing  the  number  of 
shares  of  capital  stock  into  the  capital  liabil- 
ities— which  Include  capital,  surplus,  and  un- 
divided profits. 

If  you  fail  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  market 
for  your  stock  by  approaching  an  officer  of 
the  bank,  you  may  place  your  stock  In  the 
hands  of  a  brokerage  firm  which  handles 
bank  stocks  in  one  of  the  large  cities.  While 
these  specialists  have  a  reputation  for  knock- 
ing-off  generous  commissions  on  their  orders, 
nevertheless  the  fact  that  the  definite  book 
value  of  a  bank  stock  can  generally  be  easily 
and  quite  definitely  determined  at  any  time 
helps  to  give  it  reasonable  marketability. 

The  low  Income  yield,  in  spite  of  large 
dividends  resulting  from  the  high  price  at 
which  most  bank  stocks  sell,  is  misleading. 
Why  do  the  stocks  in  all  our  leading  banks 
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in  America  sell  anywhere  from  200  to  lOOO 
per  cent,  of  their  par  value,  in  spite  of  past 
distributions  of  stock  dividends  in  many 
cases?  Why  does  this  also  hold  true  in  the 
leading  banks  of  Canada,  England,  and 
France?  It  is  because  a  good  bank  takes 
more  pride  in  its  surplus  than  in  its  divi- 
dends. It  is  because  the  excellent  earnings 
of  the  past  have  not  been  paid  out  in  divi- 
dends, but  have  been  added  to  a  surplus 
which  is  generally  invested  in  interest-bearing 
securities  or  held  as  a  cash  reserve  as  a  basis 
for  further  loans,  thereby  increasing  the 
earning  capacity  of  the  institution. 

Some  financial  sage  once  said  that  the  only 
place  one  dollar  was  worth  two  dollars  was 
when  it  was  invested  in  a  good  paying  busi- 
ness; and  this  holds  particularly  true  of  the 
excess  earnings  over  dividends  placed  to  sur- 
plus account  each  year  in  a  bank. 

Where  the  Real  Profit  Lies 

We  might  look  at  this  in  another  way: 
Supposing  a  bank  with  a  capital  of  $100,000 
and  surplus  and  undivided  profits  of  $150,- 
000  earns  20  per  cent,  and  in  dividends  pays 
only  10  per  cent.,  and  sells  for  $250  per 
share  (its  exact  book  value).  The  net  in- 
come yield  is  apparently  only  4  per  cent,  but 
practically  it  is  8  per  cent.,  for  by  adding  the 
balance  of  the  earnings  over  dividends  to 
surplus,  the  actual  book  value  of  the  stock 
becomes  $260  instead  of  $250.  or  4  per  cent, 
more.  This  addition  to  the  book  value  of  the 
stock  each  year  might  be  termed  the  "hidden 
income"  and  is  peculiar  to  bank  stocks,  for 
one  should  never  forget  that  the  surplus  of  a 
bank  is  a  real  surplus  in  cash,  as  a  basis  for 
further  loans,  or  invested  either  in  market- 
able interest-bearing  obligations  with  definite 
maturities  or  stocks  purchased  by  its  officers 
Avho  know,  or  should  know  with  the  facili- 
ties open  to  them,  the  proper  investments  to 
make. 

Bank  surpluses  are  not  "book-keeping 
items"  as  is  often  the  case  with  the  surpluses 
on  the  balance  sheets  of  railroads,  public 
utilities,  and  industrial  companies,  which 
surpluses,  if  one  tried  to  liquidate,  would 
often  quickly  vanish  Into  thin  air.  When 
earnings  are  "put  back"  In  a  railroad,  a  pub- 
lic utility  or  an  industrial  business,  they  are 
vised  generally  in  buying  raw  material  or 
extending  the  plant — items  which  always 
tend  to  depreciate.  The  point  to  be  empha- 
sized is  that  there  is  practically  no  item  of 
maintenance    in    the    operation    of    a    bank ; 


capital  and  surplus  both  are  either  in  cash 
or  invested  in  sound  interest  or  dividend 
bearing  securities  which  add  a  certain  definite 
end  tangible  value  to  the  stock. 

Therefore,  when  one  sees  the  book  value 
and  actual  market  value  of  most  all  the  older 
bank  shares  in  America  selling  so  consistently 
high  in  spite  of  stock  dividends  in  many 
cases,  one  should  realize  that  the  apparent 
low  income  yield  based  on  dividends  and 
market  price  is  apt  to  be  misleading,  and  one 
should  look  further  for  the  actual  and  defi- 
nite "hidden  income"  added  each  year  to 
surplus. 

Some  Notable   Instances 

A  very  good  example  of  what  this  hidden 
income  can  mean  to  the  owner  of  bank 
shares  is  aflForded  by  the  book  value  and 
market  price  of  the  stock  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Bank  of  New  York  which  is  around  $1,000 
a  share  in  spite  of  a  recent  stock  dividend 
and  valuable  subscription  rights.  With  an 
original  par  value  of  $100  per  share,  the 
large  percentage  of  earnings  placed  to  sur- 
plus account  year  after  year  has  so  strength- 
ened the  resources  of  this  bank  that  its 
shares  have  been  a  veritable  gold  mine  to  the 
original  owners  who  understood  the  ever- 
increasing  value  of  the  stock  and  were  not 
misguided  by  the  apparently  low  Income  re- 
sulting from  a  relatively  small  dividend  dis- 
tribution and  a  high  market  price  for  the 
stock.  The  stock  of  the  Chemical  National 
Bank  of  New  York  which  is  selling  at  $550 
per  share  after  total  stock  dividends  of  1900 
per  cent.,  and  many  others,  could  be  cited 
as  instances  showing  the  enormous  value  of 
what  I  am  terming  "hidden  income." 

The  Strategic  Value  of  Bank  Stocks  to  the 
Business  Alan 

There  Is  a  phase  of  investment  in  bank 
stocks  that  perhaps  has  not  occurred  to  many. 
I  refer  to  the  buying  of  shares  in  the  bank 
or  banks  with  which  you  do  your  banking 
business.  Is  it  not  sound  business  policy  for 
the  merchant,  manufacturer,  or  financier  who 
is  a  constant  borrower  at  the  banks,  and  so 
often  dependent  on  them  to  tide  him  over  a 
crucial  period,  to  be  a  part  nivner  in  the 
institution,  the  good  will  of  which  might  in 
a  tight  place  mean  success  or  failure  to  him? 
How  many  merchants  or  manufacturers  do- 
ing a  profitable  and  honest  business  have 
failed  because  they  have  not  had  the  banking 
support  of  which  they  were  worthy?     How 
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many  have  been  handicapix'd  in  extending 
a  sound  profitable  business  for  lack  of  the 
proper  bankinji;  or  credit  facilities?  If  you 
were  in  a  ti*z;bt  pinch  for  credit,  and  if  it 
were  absolutely  necessary  for  you  to  secure 
a  loan  or  renew  an  old  one  tallinjz;  due,  would 
you  not  feel  a  little  more  confident  and  at 
ease  in  asking  for  your  accommodation  at  a 
bank  in  which  you  were  a  part  owner?  And 
because  you  were  a  part  owner  of  the  bank, 
do  you  think  the  president  or  other  officers 
would  be  any  less  likely  to  accommodate  you? 

Then  again,  if  you  do  not  happen  to  be  a 
merchant,  manufacturer,  or  financier  de- 
pendent to  such  an  important  extent  upon 
your  credit  at  the  bank,  but  merely  an  ordi- 
nary depositor  using  its  many  and  ever  broad- 
ening facilities,  would  you  not  feel  a  little 
more  at  home  in  your  bank  if  you  owned  a 
few  shares  of  stock  in  it?  And  w^ould  not 
the  little  proprietary  interest  resulting  from 
the  ownership  of  a  few  shares  tend  to  stimu- 
late some  worth  while  habits  of  saving  and 
thrift? 

There  is  another  point  worth  considering 
which  perhaps  will  apply  more  particularly 
to  those  substantial  people  living  in  our 
smaller  towns  throughout  the  country.  I 
refer  to  the  increased  prestige  one  generally 
enjoys  by  being  associated  in  a  proprietary 
way  with  one's  local  bank.  For  it  is  to  the 
small,  independent  country  banks.  State  or 
National,  peculiar  to  the  United  States  alone, 
that  so  much  is  owed  in  the  development  of 
the  commercial  resources  of  this  country  and 
also  to  the  development  of  the  business  brains 
and  initiative  of  many  of  our  big  business 
men.  And  it  is  the  local  country  bank  that 
is,  or  should  be  to  justify  its  existence,  the 
general  headquarters  and  clearing-house,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  for  all  important  busi- 
ness transactions  in  the  tow^n.  This  neces- 
sarily results  in  a  sort  of  confidential  rela- 
tion between  the  bank  and  the  business  public 
of  the  locality. 

Therefore  a  bank,  and  particularly  the 
small  country  bank  in  its  institutional  ca- 
pacity, should  enjoy  the  same  respect  and 
confidence  as  the  business  head  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  it  is  situated  as  the  church 
enjoys  as  its  spiritual  head.  This  being  the 
case,  a  good  citizen,  as  soon  as  he  is  finan- 
cially able,  should  look  upon  the  ownership 


of  a  few  shares  in  his  local  bank  with  pride 
and  with  a  certain  responsibility  in  being 
associated  with  the  institution,  purely  aside 
from  the  investment  value  of  the  stock  itself. 

A    Democratic   Banking  System 

Those  who  like  to  talk  of  a  "Money 
Trust"  and  Wall  Street  cwntrol  will  perhaps 
not  agree  with  the  statement  that  our  bank- 
ing system  is  to-day  the  most  democratic 
system  in  the  world — and  yet  this  is  so. 
There  is  no  field  of  commercial  activity  in 
America  more  open  to  competition  and  more 
imbued  with  its  spirit  than  the  banking  busi- 
ness ;  and  it  is,  1  believe,  in  a  great  measure 
this  spirit  of  competition  which  has  made 
the  modern  American  bank  (whether  it  has 
a  capital  of  $io,ooo  and  be  located  in  the 
Middle  West,  or  $25,000,000  and  be  located 
in  New  York  City),  the  most  serviceable 
and  up-to-date  banking  medium  in  the  world. 
And,  furthermore,  the  many  small  but  inde- 
pendent banks  spread  over  our  great  coun- 
try, act  as  a  training  school  for  our  young 
bankers,  and  give  us  a  potential  supply  of 
trained  banking  executives  who  are  con- 
stantly being  called  from  the  smaller  banks 
in  the  West,  Middle  West,  and  South,  where 
they  have  made  good,  to  the  larger  banks  in 
the  more  important  cities  where  there  are 
broader  fields  for  their  particular  talents.  It 
is  no  secret  that  the  largest  banks  in  New 
York  are  constantly  calling  such  men  to 
them,  conferring  on  them  often  the  most 
responsible  position  in  the  bank. 

It  is  a  more  wholesome  condition  to  have 
the  shares  representing  ownership  in  Na- 
tional and  State  banks  in  the  hands  of  a 
greater  proportion  of  enterprising  business 
men  who  have  funds  for  investment,  rather 
than  to  have  them  concentrated  in  the 
strong  boxes  of  the  discriminating  few.  The 
past  would  indicate  that  the  growth  in  the 
resources  and  prosperity  of  banks  follows 
closely  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
towns  or  cities  in  which  the  banks  are  lo- 
cated. Therefore,  are  not  the  shares  of  the 
thousands  of  banks  situated  in  our  small  but 
substantial  and  growling  towns  of  the  West, 
Middle  West,  and  South,  as  well  as  those 
in  our  larger  cities,  worthy  of  the  considera- 
tion of  more  American  investors? 
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MR.  HOOVER'S  ANALYSIS  OF  EUROPE'S 
ECONOMIC  SITUATION 


DEMORALIZED  productivity"  is  the 
phrase  employed  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Hoover  to  summarize  the  economic  difficul- 
ties of  Europe,  as  a  whole,  at  the  present 
time.  In  a  memorandum  published  under 
the  authority  of  the  British  Food  Controller 
in  the  National  Food  Journal  and  also  in 
the  World's  Work  for  November,  Mr. 
Hoover  shows  that  the  production  of  neces- 
saries for  Europe's  450,ocK),ooo  (including 
Russia)  has  never  been  at  so  low  an  ebb. 

Unemployment  allowances  in  one  form  or 
another  are  now  being  paid  to  15.000,000 
families,  and  this  payment  is  accomplished  in 
the  main  by  constant  inflation  of  currency. 
Mr.  Hoover  estimates  that  the  population  of 
Europe  is  at  least  100.000,000  greater  than 
can  be  supported  without  imports.  It  must 
live  by  production  and  distribution  of  ex- 
ports. Not  only  is  there  sad  lack  of  raw 
materials  and  imports,  but  the  production  of 
European  raw  materials  is  far  below  the 
normal  standard.  Europe  is  to-day  import- 
ing vast  quantities  of  certain  commodities 
which  she  formerly  produced  for  herself  and 
can  again  produce.  "Generally  in  produc- 
tion she  is  not  only  far  below  even  the  level 
of  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice, 
but  far  below  the  maintenance  of  life  and 
health  without  an  unparalleled  rate  of  im- 
port." 

Mr.  Hoover  outlines  the  causes  of  this: 

The  industrial  and  commercial  demoralization 
arising  originally  out  of  the  war,  but  continued 
out  of  the  struggle  for  political  rearrangements 
during  the  Armistice,  the  creation  of  new  govern- 
ments, their  inexperience,  and  friction  between 
these  governments  in  the  readjustment  of  eco- 
nomic  relations. 

The  proper  and  insistent  demand  of  labor  for 
higher  standards  of  living  and  a  voice  in  adminis- 
tration of  their  effort  has  unfortunately  become 
impregnated  with  the  theory  that  the  limitation  of 
effort  below  physical  necessity  will  increase  the 
total  employment  or  improve  their  condition. 
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There  is  a  great  relaxation  of  effort  as  the 
reflex  of  physical  exhaustion  of  large  sections  of 
the  population  from  privation  and  from  the  mental 
and    physical   strain   of  the   war. 

After  a  survey  of  the  various  conditions 
3nd  causes  working  with  different  intensit\' 
in  different  localities,  Mr.  Hoover  comes  to 
the  essential,  outstanding  fact  that  "unless 
productivity  can  be  rapidly  increased,  there 
can  be  nothing  but  political,  moral  and  eco- 
nomic chaos,  finally  interpreting  itself  in  a 
loss  of  life  hitherto  undreamed  of." 

Mr.  Hoover  is  willing  to  admit  that  dur- 
ing a  brief  period  it  may  be  possible  for  the 
Western  Hemisphere  to  supply  the  deficien- 
cies of  Europe.  This  would  have  to  be  done 
largely  upon  credits,  but  he  concludes  that 
the  entire  surplus  productivity  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  is  totally  incapable  of  meet- 
mg  the  present  deficiency  in  European  pro- 
duction if  it  is  long  continued.  Furthermore, 
credits  could  not  be  mobilized  for  this  pur- 
pose for  more  than  a  short  period,  for  when 
the  return  of  commodities  becomes  improb- 
able, credits  necessarily  break  down. 

The  question  of  assistance  from  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  during  a  certain  temporar\' 
period  and  the  devotion  of  its  surplus  pro- 
ductivity to  Europe,  is  regarded  by  Mr. 
Hoover  as  dependent  in  a  great  degree  upon 
the  solution  of  the  factors  already  noted : 

It  is  a  service  that  the  Western  Hemisphere 
must  approach  with  a  high  sense  of  human  duty 
and  sympathy.  This  sense  will,  however,  be  best 
performed  by  the  insistence  that  its  aid  would  not 
be  forthcoming  to  any  country  that  did  not  reso- 
lutely set  in  order  its  internal  financial  and 
political  situations,  that  did  not  devote  itself  to 
the  increase  of  productivity,  that  did  not  curtail 
consumption  of  luxuries  and  the  expenditure  upon 
armaments,  and  did  not  cease  hostilities,  and  treat 
its   neighbors   fairly. 

If  these  conditions  were  complied  with  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  West  to  put  forth  every  possible  effort 
to  tide  Europe  over  this  period  of  temporary 
economic  difficulties.  Without  the  fulfilment  of 
these  conditions,  the  effort  is  hopeless. 
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THE  PROPHETS  AND  THE  PROFITEERS 


TWK  unlovely  riots  in  Europe  and  the 
bellowings  of  the  Bolshevist  in  America 
have  drawn  the  fire  of  serious-minded  men, 
and  they  are  resorting  to  history  in  a  Hank 
attack  on  the  agitators.  The  cry  of  profiteer- 
ing is  the  most  effective  rally  call  of  riot, 
according  to  Mr.  F.  Britten  Austin,  and  he 
says  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  (Philadelphia)  that  we  can  only  reach 
a  solution  of  the  difficulties  by  calm  investiga- 
tion. High  prices  are  a  result  of  war,  not 
profiteering;  and  profiteers  are  merely  taking 
advantage  of  a  situation  that  would  exist 
without  them,  not  causing  the  general  world- 
wide rise  of  prices.  Destruction  of  stocks 
and  inflation  of  currency,  wnth  insufficient 
means  of  production,  have  caused  high  prices. 
And  mob  passion  will  only  increase  destruc- 
tion and  make  the  situation  worse. 

So,  taking  the  view  that  we  should  go 
about  the  problem  much  as  a  successful  mili- 
tary leader  does  in  planning  a  campaign,  he 
tells  us  to  take  historical  parallels  and  study 
them  as  a  general  studies  a  battle  on  the 
same  terrain. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  period  in  England 
■when  the  Black  Death  reduced  the  popula- 
tion from  4,000,000  to  2,000,000  and  dis- 
rupted industry  to  an  even  greater  extent 
than  the  Great  War.  It  seems  a  far  cry 
from  1919  to  1350,  but  wages  and  prices 
both  rose  like  skyrockets  then  as  now;  and 
for  the  first  time  in  English  history  the  cry 
of  profiteering  rang  out  from  the  only  articu- 
late class — the  lords  of  the  soil.  In  an  agri- 
cultural civilization  such  as  prevailed  in  that 
day,  the  protest  was  against  the  tiller  of  the 
soil  rather  than  against  "the  trusts"  and  the 
free  laborer  was  denounced  wnth  vituperative 
thoroughness  for  his  rapacity  until  the  pot 
boiled  over  and  the  Statute  of  Laborers  was 
passed  providing  that : 

Every  man  or  woman  of  whatsoever  condition, 
free  or  bond,  able  in  body,  and  within  the  age 
of  threescore  years  .  .  .  not  having  of  his  own 
whereof  he  may  live  .  .  .  and  not  serving  any 
other,  shall  be  bound  to  serve  the  employer  who 
shall  require  him  to  do  so,  and  shall  take  only  the 
wages  which  were  accustomed  to  be  taken  in  the 
neighborhood  where  he  is  bound  to  serve  two 
years  before  the  plague  began. 

Price  regulation,  or  rather  wage  regulation 
such  as  this,  was  expected  to  end  the  trouble, 
but  the  resultant  anarchy  was  not  quelled 
until  the  next  generation  of  manorial  land- 


owners, who  could  not  cultivate  their  lands 
themselves,  rented  it  out  on  short  leases  and 
supplied  the  necessary  capital  to  their  erst- 
while laborers.  The  price-fixing  statute  he- 
came  a  dead  letter;  the  yeomen  farmers  be- 
came the  backbone  of  England ;  and  as  the 
historian  says,  "a  hundred  years  later  the 
wages  of  an  English  laborer  could  purchase 
twice  the  amount  of  the  necessities  of  life 
which  could  have  been  obtained  for  the  wages 
paid  under  Edward  the  Third." 

The  next  upheaval  came  in  the  first  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  increased 
amount  of  gold  and  silver  imports,  together 
with  debasement  of  currency,  brought  about 
the  same  conditions  as  we  face  to-day.  First, 
paper  money  is  far  greater  than  the  gold  re- 
serves of  every  belligerent ;  second,  there  is 
far  more  money  increase  than  increase  of  pro- 
duction. Then  gold  was  more  abundant  than 
goods,  and  the  debased  currency  stood  in 
relation  to  the  standard  metal  just  as  our 
paper  currency  stands  to  the  gold  reserves. 
Wheat  jumped  from  less  than  a  dollar  in 
1495  to  nearly  two  dollars  in  1533,  and  the 
weekly  wage  of  about  a  dollar  went  up 
twelve  cents!  For  half  a  century  there  was 
chaos,  cured  only  by  the  gradual  increase 
in  volume  of  commodities  from  commercial 
expansion. 

In  1772  a  number  of  laws  which  had 
proved  futile  in  curbing  "regraters,"  "fore- 
stallers,"  and  middlemen  were  repealed  as 
ineffective,  only  to  be  passed  again  in  1880 
w^hen  the  price  of  corn  soared.  In  France, 
foreign  and  domestic  wars  took  away  most  of 
the  laborers,  stopped  foreign  trade,  and 
flooded  the  currency  with  assignats ;  and  re- 
sultant high  prices  and  discontent  nearly 
overturned  the  revolution  itself.  The  Giron- 
dists established  a  bread  subsidy  in  Septem- 
ber, 1792,  which  cost  nearly  $10,000  a  day 
at  present  values ;  and  yet  the  comparatively 
small  city  of  Paris  was  starving.  In  May, 
1793,  the  Jacobins  established  a  maximum 
price  for  corn,  which  price  w^as  reduced  by 
successive  stages,  with  the  help  of  the  guillo- 
tine; but — no  corn  came  to  market  except 
under  compulsion  of  the  national  guards,  and 
farmers  and  villagers  armed  themselves  for 
protection  the  same  as  they  are  doing  in 
Russia  to-day. 

In  July,  1794,  the  Terror  fell  with  Robes- 
pierre and  a  reaction  set  in  which  finally  re- 
sulted in  the  repeal  of  the  "maximum"  after 
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months  of  misery  in  spite  of  excellent  har- 
vests. Under  Napoleon,  confidence  was  re- 
stored ;  the  farmer  and  the  merchant  were 
unfettered  and  without  fear ;  national  debt 
was  reduced ;  currency  stabilized  and  kept 
on  a  sound  basis;  and,  not\\ithstanding  the 
wars,  the  people  found  it  produced  a  condi- 
tion of  economic  comfort  that  was  heaven 
compared  to  the  false  millennium  of  the  Bol- 
shevists of  that  day.     Mr.  Austin  says: 

Prior  to  the  war  London  was  the  world's  market 
for  gold — and  to  bring  a  golden  pound  sterling 
to  that  market  cost,  in  the  value  of  the  loaves 
of  bread  consumed  by  those  who  extracted  the  ore, 
refined  it,  transported  it,  provided  the  machinery 
and  put  it  on  the  market,  and  by  those  who  sup- 
plied the  clothing  and  other  necessaries  of  the 
gold  producers,  very  nearly  one  pound  sterling. 
The  piece  of  cotton  goods  on  the  market  which 
was  valued  at  a  pound  sterling  cost,  also,  from 
first  to  last,  very  nearly  one  pound  to  get  it 
there,  in  the  same  way.  The  piece  of  cotton  goods 
is  a  symbol  for  any  other  commodity.  It  costs  to 
print  a  currency  note  of  one  pound  sterling  but 
a  minute  fraction  of  one  pound  sterling's  worth 
of  bread  consumed,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the 
paper  makers  and  the  printers. 


All  is  well — paper  money  is  very  convenient — 
so  long  as  there  is  an  adequately  proportioned 
amount  of  gold  or  any  other  genuinely  costly  and 
readily  exchanged  commodity  brought  to  the 
market  and  held  as  a  backing  for  those  notes. 
So  long  as  the  piece  of  paper  is  merely  a  symbol 
for  the  real  thing,  there  and  forthcoming  when- 
ever required,  its  value  is  maintained.  The  mo- 
ment there  are  two  notes  of  a  dollar  each  in  the 
market  against  the  commodity  which  costs  prac- 
tically a  dollar  to  get  there,  the  value  of  those 
notes  falls  by  one-half.  As  the  price  is  still 
measured  in  terms  of  the  currency  the  price  is 
automatically  called  two  dollars.  .  .  . 

There  is  only  one  remedy — increased  produc- 
tion. With  one  dollar  on  the  market — and  two 
commodities  there,  each  of  which  was  valued  at 
a  dollar — the  price  of  those  commodities  falls  to 
half  a  dollar.  There  is  only  one  dollar  to  go 
round,  and  the  merchant  is  ultimately  forced  to 
sell.  He  does  not  want  to  keep  his  goods  as 
souvenirs.  He  must  realize  them  at  some  price 
or  other — even  at  a  loss,  for  he  has  financial  com- 
mitments which  he  can  meet  onl}'  b}-  realizing 
his  article  into  money. 

What  we  need,  then,  is  to  overtake  the 
amount  of  inflated  currency  with  a  sufficient 
increase  of  commodities — "Raise  less  Cain 
and  more  corn!" 


THE  FARMER'S  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 


WRITING  in  Colliers  for  October  4th, 
Mr.  George  Martin,  who  as  editor 
of  a  farm  paper  believes  that  modern  farming 
is  an  industry  and  should  be  run  on  an  exact 
cost-finding  basis,  sets  forth  in  summarized 
terms  the  demands  that  the  American  farmer 
is  now  making: 

1.  Subsidization  of  country  schools  by  county, 
State,  and  nation,  so  farm  children  can  live  on 
the  farm  and  still  get  a  preparatory  education 
admitting  to  college.  As  it  is  now,  the  children 
usually  go  to  town  to  school  and  never  come  back. 

2.  Public  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  farmer 
is  neither  a  capitalist  nor  a  laborer,  as  we  under- 
stand the  terms,  but  the  managing  operator  of  a 
small  business  of  which  the  home  and  family  are 
integral   parts. 

3.  Recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  American 
farmer,  representing  our  largest  and  most  funda- 
mental industry,  and  as  our  greatest  home  builder, 
is  entitled  to  an  income  comparable  with  his  labor, 
his   investment,   and  his   managerial   skill. 

4.  The  assurance  of  this  income,  not  by  arbi- 
trary price  fixing  nor  by  force,  but  by  conference 
between   producer,    distributor,    and   consumer. 

5.  Requirement  by  law  of  minimum  housing 
conditions  on  rented  farms,  maintained  under  a 
system  of  adequate  inspection.  This  because, 
through  lack  of  adequate  finances,  about  half  the 
acreage  of  our  better  lands  is  owned  by  "in- 
vestors" and  operated  by  "tenant-farmers."  These 
tenant-farmers   want   to  own   their    farms.     They 


deserve   to.     And   they  will.     But  meantime  they 
want  better  living  conditions  as  renters. 

(In  one  county  in  Illinois  20  per  cent  of  the 
farm  lands  are  said  to  be  owned  by  men  who 
have  never  seen  them,  and  who  live  on  the  At- 
lantic seaboard,  collecting  their  rents  through 
agents.  A  large  "rental"  estate  in  the  Middle 
West  recently  raised  the  rents  on  some  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  fertile  prairie  land  to 
$10  an  acre,  or  about  2,000  per  cent,  annually  of 
the  original  cost.  But  the  agent  is  instructed  that 
if  the  renter  wants  any  improvements,  a  house  or 
a  pigpen,  he  must  build  it.) 

6.  The  obligation  to  maintain  and  increase  soil 
fertility,  this  obligation  to  be  equally  binding 
on  landlord  and  tenant,  and  enforced  by  public 
license. 

7.  As  between  owner  and  operator,  public  sup- 
port and  sympathy  be   with   the  operator. 

8.  As  between  owner-operator,  tenant,  or  specu- 
lator, public  support  and  sympathy  be  with  tho 
owner-operator  as  the  typical  producer. 

9.  Elimination  from  the  public  mind  of  the  feel- 
ing that  tenantry  is  the   ideal  road  to  ownership,      ^ 

10.  Appropriation  of  public  funds  to  finance 
young  men  in  prospective  ownership  as  soon  as 
by  thrift  they  have  accumulated  10  per  cent  of 
the  purchase  price  of"  productive  lands. 

11.  The  establishment  of  interest  rates  on  funds 
loaned  on  land  for  home-building  purposes  that 
shall  be  based  on  those  of  the  most  favorable 
bond  issues,  not  on  current  banking  rates  for 
short-term  loans. 

12.  Discouragement  of  speculation  in  lands  by 
means   of    graduated    taxation    and,    if    necessary. 
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the  absolute  prohibition  of  the  individual  accvunu- 
lation  of  large  numbers  of  farms.  Real-estate 
speculation  to  be  entirely  disassociated  from  the 
production  of  the   food  of  the  people. 

13.  Recognition  of  agriculture  as  a  matter  of 
deep  public  concern,  whether  regarded  as  the 
machitiery  of  the  production  of  the  people's  food, 
or  as  the  means  of  providing  good  conditions  for 
the   rearing  of  children. 

14.  The  determination  to  maintain  upon  the 
land  the  same  class  of  people  as  are  those  who 
constitute  the  prevailing  type  among  the  mass 
of  American   citizens. 

To  make  plain  the  real  basis  of  the  farm- 
er's unrest,  Mr.  Martin  refers  to  a  recent 
investigation  made  by  the  Niagara  County 
fruit-growers,  who  discovered  that  their  aver- 
age labor  income  per  man  was  only  $184  per 
year. 


Take  a  typical  case  in  Niagara  County,  which 
is  a  fair  average  for  the  country.  A  man  has  a 
farm  valued  at  $18,000.  His  expenses  for  the 
year  are  $2900.  His  receipts  are  $4xxx3.  He 
figures  that  he  has  made  $1100.  during  the  year, 
and  that  this  is  not  so  bad.  But  he  has  not  taken 
into  account  the  capital  invested.  H  he  invested 
that  $18,000  elsewhere,  he  could  easily  get  4  per 
cent  interest.  If  he  borrowed  it,  he  would  prob- 
ably pay  6  per  cent.  So  take  an  average  and 
say  his  invested  capital  earns  5  per  cent.  Five 
per  cent  of  $18,000  would  be  $900.  So  his  capital 
"earned"  $900  of  that  $1100,  and  the  man,  work- 
ing hard  all  year,  earned  only  $200.  But,  as  I 
said,  the  average  in  Niagara  County  was  only 
$184.  Applied  to  a  group  of  farmers  who  are 
doing  $50,000,000  worth  of  business  a  year,  as 
these  men  are,  it  is  worthy  of  serious  thought. 


WHY  THE  GENERAL  STRIKE  FAILED 

IN  ITALY 


THE  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the 
failure  of  the  recently  attempted  gen- 
eral strike  in  Italy  are  the  theme  of  an  ar- 
ticle in  Rasscgna  Nazwnale  by  Signor  R. 
Palmarocchi.  At  the  outset,  he  notes  that 
the  enterprise  was  doomed  to  failure  because 
of  the  unsympathetic  attitude  of  the  English 
and  French  workers,  who  disappointed  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  their  Italian 
brethren. 

The  writer  finds  their  inaction  entirely  jus- 
tifiable, for  the  aim  of  the  extremists  who 
urged  French  participation  in  the  Italian 
movement  was  to  precipitate,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Russian  and  Hungarian  radicals, 
first  a  general  strike,  and  then  a  revolution 
leading  to  a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat, 
such  as  had  been  established  in  Russia  and 
Hungary. 

While  the  Italian  writer's  sympathies  are 
strongly  with  the  proletariat,  he  nevertheless 
emphatically  declares  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  workers  were  altogether  in  the  right  in 
refusing  to  pursue  such  a  policy,  for  even 
the  best  Russian  and  Hungarian  opinion  sus- 
tains the  view  that  nothing  is  better  calcu- 
lated to  delay,  or  nullify,  the  realization  of 
progressive  reforms  than  is  the  employment 
of  violent  means  for  their  attainment. 

Moreover,  apart  from  the  theoretical 
merits  of  the  case,  Signor  Palmarocchi  does 
not  believe  that  it  w^ould  be  possible  to  trans- 
plant Soviet  government  to  Italian  soil.   The 


Italian  soul  differs  too  radically  from  the 
Russian  soul,  and  there  is  no  resemblance 
between  the  Russian  inoujik  and  the  Italian 
contadino.  This  difference  extends  to  all  the 
strata  of  society. 

It  would  indeed  be  possible  to  realize  one 
phase  of  the  Russian  movement,  namely  a 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  which  the 
Russians  seek  to  justify  by  declaring  it  to 
be  merely  a  transitory  phase,  a  means  and 
not  an  evil.  But  this  is  a  delusion.  All  die 
tatorships  begin  in  this  way,  but  in  a  brief 
time  they  proclaim  themselves  to  be  finalities, 
and  although  it  is  quite  true  that  a  reaction 
is  sure  to  set  in  before  long,  hardly  anyone 
Vv^ould  be  bold  enough  to  favor  a  new  form 
of  government  simply  because  it  was  sure  to 
eventuate  in  a  successful  counter-revolution. 

How  inconsistent  the  performances  of  the 
Bolshevist  rulers  in  Russia  are  with  their  pro- 
fessions is  shown  by  the  fact  that  as  soon  as 
their  rule  was  fairly  established  they  revived, 
with  but  slight  modifications,  most  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  old  regime.  The  same  thing 
would  occur  elsewhere,  for  any  party  which 
gains  control  of  a  nation  becomes  the  inher- 
itor of  the  century-old  traditions  of  that  na- 
tion. This  constitutes  a  dilemma  that  the  oc- 
cidental socialists  apparently  fail  to  grasp. 
If  the  principle  of  authority  is  always  wrong, 
whatever  government  may  invoke  it,  and  we 
are  to  expect  the  advent  of  an  ideal  political 
regime  that  has  never  yet  been  founded,  then 
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this  ideal  regime  should  oppose  the  absolut- 
ism of  the  uorkins:  class  just  as  enertietically 
as  vt  does  the  domination  of  the  capitalistic 
class. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  just  and  proper 
that  the  state  should  be  an  incorporation  of 
force,  before  it  can  become  an  incorporation 
of  justice  and  liberty,  then  Lenine's  experi- 
ment does  not  deserve  condemnation,  but  at 
the  same  time  his  followers  have  no  rig:ht  to 
condemn  the  other  European  governments  in 
his  name. 

The  writer  suggests  that  this  dilemma  can 
only  be  escaped  by  a  frank  declaration  on  the 
part  of  the  extremists  that  their  aim  is  to 
secure  for  their  class  the  possession  and  man- 
agement of  the  national  wealth  that  is  now 
held  by  another  class.  But  in  this  case  the 
proletariat  simply  appeals  to  the  principle  of 
force  and  the  opposing  classes  have  a  right 


to  make  the  same  appeal.  It  would  be  idle 
to  invoke  justice  and  right  when  the  struggle 
is  merely  one  between  opposing  interests. 

All  these  contradictions  arise  from  an 
abandonment  of  the  principles  of  Christian- 
ity, from  supplanting  it  by  a  creed  that 
teaches  onl}-  the  satisfaction  of  material  crav- 
ings. All  governments  that  are  founded  in 
self-interest  alone  and  not  in  justice,  on  util- 
itarianism and  not  on  moral  principles,  are 
sure  to  degenerate  into  absolutism,  whether 
aristocratic,  capitalistic  or  proletarian.  We 
are  still  too  much  under  the  influence  of  the 
war  spirit,  and  just  as  we  yielded  a  short 
time  since  to  the  illusion  that  all  the  national 
problems  could  be  solved  by  a  military  vic- 
tory, so  we  now  think  that  social  questions 
can  be  solved  by  the  violent  substitution  of 
the  rule  of  one  class  for  that  of  another. 


THE  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  FEDERATION 

LABOR  UNION 


A  REPORT  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
conference  held  at  Amsterdam,  Hol- 
land, from  July  28th  to  August  2nd,  to  form 
a  new  International  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions,  is  presented  in  the  ATuerican  Feder- 
/itonist  (Washington,  D.  C.)  for  October. 
The  president  of  the  Dutch  Federation  of 
Labor  in  his  address  of  welcome  to  the  con- 
ference declared  that  the  war  was  prepared 
for  and  caused  by  the  capitalistic  class,  as 
such.  Mr.  Tobin,  speaking  for  the  American 
delegation,  objected  to  this  statement.  He 
said : 

We  contend  and  we  believe  that  the  war  was 
absohitely  caused  by  the  monarchial,  militaristic 
systenn  of  Gernnany  and  Austria  and  will  not 
subscribe  to  any  other  declaration  made  by  the 
chairman  of  this  convention.  The  United  States 
forces,  the  British  forces  and  the  allies  all  com- 
bined have  forever  destroyed  the  systems  that 
"vvere  responsible  for  that  awful  destruction  of  life 
and  property  and  happiness. 

The  secretary's  list  showed  fourteen  coun- 
tries, with  ninety-two  delegates,  representing 
17,740,000  members. 

The  question  most  bitterly  contested  before 
the  conference  was  that  of  the  voting  power 
of  the  national  trade-union  centers.  After  a 
lengthy  debate  the  following  basis  was 
adopted : 


Each  national  trade-union  center  is  entitled  to 
one  vote  for  250,000  members  or  less. 

Two  votes  from  250,000  to  500,000. 

Three  votes  from  500,000  to   1,000,000. 

And  one  vote  for  every  500,000,  or  fraction 
thereof,  over  and   above  1,000,000. 

The  American  delegation  then  insisted  that 
this  voting  power  should  be  applied  immedi- 
ately to  the  conference.  This  plan  having 
been  adopted,  the  voting  strength  of  the  con- 
ference was  shown  to  be  as  follows: 


Countr\'  Membership 

America    3,600,000 

Great     Britain 4^750,000 

France     1,500,000 

Belgium    450,000 

Luxemburg     21,000 

Germany    5,400,000 

60,000 

Austria     

Holland    


Votes 
II  S 


20 


Switzerland    . 

Sweden     

Norway     .... 
Denmark    ... 

Spain     

Czechoslovaks 


500,000 
223,000 
45,000 
200,000 
235,000 
122,000 
255,000 
1 50,000 
230,000 


4 
2 

I 
12 
I 
2 
I 


1         \ 
\     7\ 


27 


"I 


22 


I  I 

:l 

I  I 

2j 
I 

I 


Total   51 

It  was  decided  that  a  per  capita  tax  of 
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one-half  of  one  cent  per  member  per  annum  members,  $20,000  per  annum.  The  three 
should  be  assessed  on  the  membership  of  the  Am.erican  delegates  to  the  Amsterdam  con- 
federation. This  would  make  the  American  ference,  were  Samuel  Gompers,  Daniel  J. 
contribution,   basing   the   tax   on   4,000,000  Tobin  and  John  J.  Hynes. 


THE  NEW  MOROCCO 


NO  REGION  of  the  world  has  been 
the  scene  of  more  remarkable  eco- 
nomic transformations  within  the  past  few 
years  than  Morocco — the  land  which  Pierre 
Loti  once  described  as  ''impenetrable  to 
things  that  are  new."  The  war  diverted  the 
attention  of  the  world  at  large  from  the 
beneficent  changes  in  progress  there  under 
the  French  administration,  but  did  not  se- 
riously interrupt  the  changes  themselves. 
The  story  of  "The  Work  of  France  in 
Morocco"  is  told  in  the  Geographical  Re- 
view (New  York)  by  M.  Alfred  de  Tarde, 
editor  of  France-Maroc,  while  elsewhere  in 
the  same  journal  we  find  a  brief  history  of 
the  succesive  stages  of  French  penetration 
of  the  country.  Both  articles  attest  the  fact 
that  the  thriving  and  progressive  Morocco 
of  to-day  is  mainly  the  work  of  one  man, 
General  Lyautey,  who  has  held  the  office 
of  resident  general  ever  since  the  signing  of 
the  French  protectorate  treaty  in  191 2,  ex- 
cept for  four  months,  from  December,  1916, 
to  April,  191 7,  when  he  was  on  duty  at  the 
Ministry  of  War  in  Paris. 
\l.  de  Tarde  says: 


At  the  time  when  France  took  up  the  work  of 
political  and  economic  organization  everything 
remained  to  be  done — restoration  of  the  dis- 
ordered administration;  establishment  of  the  bases 
of  economic  development;  installation  of  medical, 
educational,  and  other  service;  reform  of  the  land 
system.  At  the  same  time  peace  had  to  be 
assured  and  a  rebellious  population  pacified  by 
the  combined  application  of  force  and  persuasion. 

The  task  was  immense  in  itself.  It  was  ren- 
dered still  more  difficult  by  the  course  of  external 
events.  Two  years  after  France  had  taken  up  her 
task  the  European  war  broke  out.  Should  the 
work  in  Morocco  be  suspended  ?  So  some  thought 
in  the  stress  of  the  first  days.  There  was  a  call 
for  immediate  abandonment  of  all  the  country 
except  the  coasts.  But  General  Lyautey,  with  a 
clear  outlook  on  the  future,  answered  differently. 
He  despatched  to  France  the  forces  summoned  for 
national  defense,  guaranteeing  to  hold  Morocco 
with  the  remainder.  As  a  protective  shield  he 
flung  the  last  of  these  active  troops  to  the  borders 
of  the  pacified  territory,  trusting  the  peace  of  the 
interior  to  a  policy  of  public  works  and  general 
development. 

This  policy  he  has  applied  without  relaxation 
since  August,  1914.  Its  success  is  patent,  for  not 
only  has  Morocco  remained  peaceable  during  the 
war  despite  the  efforts  of  German  propaganda  but 
the  zone  of  pacification  has  been  extended.  Today 
the    occupied    area    exceeds    250,000    square    kilo- 
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From  the  Geographical  Reziew,  American  Geographical  Society,  New  York 


meters  where   at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  it  was 
i8o,cxxD   square    kilometers. 

That  a  conquering  army  may  come  as  a 
blessing  to  an  invaded  countty  and  not  as  a 
scourge  is  strikingly  proved  by  the  history 
of  French  military  operations  in  Morocco. 
Step  by  step  the  borders  of  the  ''pacified" 
area  have  been  pushed  forward  by  troops 
which  build  roads  and  bridges,  railways  and 
telephone  lines  for  the  benefit  of  the  native 
population,  and  which  Include  In  their  ranks 
masons,  carpenters,  laborers,  farmers,  teach- 
ers and  doctors. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  French  was 
to  build  a  main  seaport  at  Casablanca  and 
minor  ports  elsewhere.  The  former  place 
is  now  provided  wn'th  a  fine,  commodious  har- 
bor and  its  traffic  is  growing  rapidly.  When 
Casablanca  is  joined  by  rail  with  Oran  and 
Tangier  It  wm'11  afford  European  travelers  the 
means  of  shortening  by  several  days  the  jour- 
ney between  the  Old  World  and  Central  and 
South  America.  The  construction  of  rail- 
ways was  at  first  hampered  by  certain  treaty 
provisions,  and  at  present  most  of  the  lines 
are  narrow-gauge  and  intended  primarily  for 
military  use;  but  a  system  of  standard-gauge 
commercial  lines  has  now  been  fully  planned. 
Meanwhile  great  progress  has  been  made  In 
the  construction  of  highways,  which,  with 
the  introduction  of   automobiles,  have  been 


one  of  the  chief  factors  In  opening  up  the 
country.  The  French  authorities  have  de- 
voted much  attention  to  town-planning,  and 
have  engaged  for  this  work  the  services  of 
an  expert,  M.  Prost,  who  lately  drew  up 
plans  for  the  extension  of  t\e  city  of  Ant- 
werp. 

The  unrestrained  tendency  of  the  European 
town  growing  up  beside  the  native  town  is  to 
overshadow,  to  suffocate,  and  finally  to  replace 
its  victim.  To  avoid  this  unfortunate  sequence 
General  Lyautey  has  laid  down  an  absolute  rule 
that  the  native  and  the  European  towns  shall  be 
separated,  a  plan  adopted  by  the  English  in  India. 
The  policy  is  in  accord  with  moral  and  hygienic 
principles.  In  an  intimate  mixture  of  two  such 
dissimilar  civilizations  it  is  rather  the  vices  than 
the  virtues  that  flourish.  On  hygienic  grounds 
the  European  should  take  up  his  residence  away 
from  those  centers  of  infection,  the  Moroccan 
towns,  with  their  narrow,  dirty,  ill-ventilated 
streets.  In  the  town  plans  of  the  future  the  first 
care  will  be  to  set  aside  a  strip  of  ground  sepa- 
rating the  European  and  native  sections,  and  on 
this  strip  all  building  will  be  prohibited. 

The  author  tells  us  that,  with  the  exam- 
ple of  European  colonists  before  their  eyes, 
the  natives  are  rapidly  adopting  modern 
agricultural  methods  and  machinery;  that 
agricultural  experiment  stations  and  other 
agencies  are  introducing  new  crops,  better 
adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  than  the  old; 
that  stock-breeding  Is  being  encouraged, 
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SANITATION  AND  WELFARE  WORK 
AMONG  STEEL  EMPLOYEES 


FOR  several  years  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute  has  ^iven  special  atten- 
tion to  matters  of  sanitation  and  hygiene 
among  the  workers  in  the  steel  industry 
throughout  the  country.  The  Institute  is 
interested  particuhirly  in  the  prevention  of 
accidents  among  the  workers,  in  providing 
hospital  and  nursing  facilities,  in  training  for 
first  aid  to  the  injured,  in  the  pliysical  ex- 
.'mination  of  employees,  in  the  improvement 
of  water  supplies,  washing  facilities,  toilet 
arrangements,  drainage  and  sewerage  dis- 
posal, in  securing  hetter  housing  and  rest  and 
recreation  for  the  families  of  the  steel  work- 
ers, as  well  as  for  the  men  themselves,  in 
securing  warmer  work  places  in  winter  and 
cooler  in  summer,  and  in  various  other  meas- 
ures designed  to  make  the  lot  of  the  factory 
operative  and  his  family  more  endurable. 

Some  of  the  accomplishments  have  been 
briefly  sketched  by  Dr.  Thomas  Darlington, 
former  Health  Commissioner  of  New  York 
City,  who  is  now  secretary  of  the  Institute's 
Welfare  Committee.  He  calls  attention  par- 
ticularly to  improved  methods  in  the  disposal 
of  garbage  and  sewage,  the  abolition  of  steam 
pollution,  and  the  drainage  of  back  alleys  and 
streets  in  workingmens'  communities.  Many 
steel  plants  have  introduced  systems  for  cool- 
ing the  air  in  summer  with  a  view  to  the 
prevention  of  heat  stroke.     Some  of  the  steel 


mills  liave  succeeded  in  eliminating  dust, 
which  was  formerly  a  fruitful  source  of  tu- 
berculosis germs.  Gases  produced  by  open 
fires  where  combustion  is  incomplete  are  now 
carried  to  the  outside  of  the  building.  Many 
plants  arc  now  heated  in  winter  by  fresh  air 
brought  from  the  outside,  filtered,  v^'armed 
and  distributed  through  the  various  parts  of 
the  building,  free  from  dust  and  gases. 

In  the  matter  of  first  aid  it  is  said  that 
the  steel  industry  leads  all  others  for  organ- 
ized effort.  Some  years  ago  the  surgeon  of 
one  of  the  largest  companies  reported  a  re- 
duction of  septic  cases  from  50  per  cent,  to 
one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 

The  American  steel  industry  also  leads  the 
world  in  the  provision  for  the  care  of  injured 
employees.  The  emergency  hospitals  erected 
near  mines  and  mills  have  materially  aided 
in  reducing  human  suffering.  Many  lives 
have  been  saved  by  prompt  care  and  the  in- 
jured workman  has  full  assurance  that  such 
care  is  the  best  that  can  be  obtained.  The 
industry  also  maintains  a  rest  farm  for  the 
wives  of  employees  who  are  in  poor  health. 
This  farm  is  under  the  charge  of  a  phj^sician 
and  a  nurse.  At  settlement  houses,  supported 
by  the  industry,  much  attention  is  given  to 
the  women  and  children,  particularly  the 
babies.  At  these  houses  boys  and  girls  are 
taught  useful  trades. 


THE  LYNCHING  EVIL  FROM  A  SOUTHERN 

STANDPOINT 


BEGINNING  with  the  assumption  that 
lynching  is  a  national  evil,  not  confined 
to  any  one  section  of  the  country,  but  main- 
taining at  the  same  time  that  this  evil  more 
vitally  concerns  the  South  than  it  does  other 
parts  of  the  country,  because  the  greater 
number  of  lynchings  occur  there,  Principal 
Robert  R.  Moton,  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  sets 
forth  in  the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  a  rep- 
resentative Southern  review,  his  views  con- 
cerning the  program  that  should  be  adopted 
to  do  away  with  the  lynching  evil  through- 
out the  South. 

Having  shown  from  official  records  that 


the  South,  with  about  one-half  the  popula- 
tion of  the  North  and  AVest,  had  during  the 
past  thirty  years  more  than  seven  times  as 
many  lynchings  as  the  North  and  West  com- 
bined, and  also  that  the  decrease  of  lynchings 
has  been  more  rapid  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  than  in  the  South,  Major  Moton 
expresses  the  opinion  that  lynching  is  the 
chief  cause  of  unrest  among  negroes.  Al- 
though white  persons  are  often  put  to  death 
by  mobs,  lynching  is  proved  by  the  statistics 
to  be  more  and  more  confined  to  negroes. 
In  the  recent  extensive  migrations  of  negroes 
from  South  to  North  lynching  was  the  cause 
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most  frequently  stated.  Beyond  question  it 
is  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  making  South- 
ern negro  labor  unstable.  Furthermore,  it 
causes  unrest  among  business,  professional 
and  property  owning  negroes  who  would 
naturally  form  the  stabilizing  forces  in  negro 
communities. 

Major  Moton  concludes  as  the  result  of 
his  own  observations  that  this  unstability  and 
unrest  are  tending  to  increase  rather  than  to 
decrease,  thereby  greatly  retarding  the  indus- 
trial and  economic  development  of  the  South. 
While  he  believes  that  the  South  is  going 
to  need  the  negro  as  a  laborer,  even  more  in 
the  future  than  she  has  in  the  past,  there  will 
be  a  greater  demand  for  the  negro  in  the 
North  than  there  has  been  heretofore,  be- 
cause of  the  stoppage  of  immigration  from 
Europe  and  the  revival  in  the  building  indus- 
tries and  other  lines  that  will  follow  the 
establishment  of  peace. 

Major  Moton  notes  with  satisfaction  the 
growth  of  sentiment  in  the  South  against 
lynching  and  the  strong  stand  taken  by  such 
influential  newspapers  as  the  Montgomery 
Advertiser,  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  the 
Houston  Post,  the  Charlotte  Observer,  the 
Columbia  State,  the  Memphis  Commercial- 
Appeal  and  the  New  Orleans  Ti?nes-Pica- 
yune.  Southern  white  people  in  growing 
numbers  are  setting  their  faces  against  the 


evil,  speaking  out  and  openly  opposing  it. 
A  recent  meeting  of  the  Southern  Sociological 
Congress,  after  strongly  condemning  mob 
rule  as  un-American  and  subversive  of  law 
and  order,  formulated  the  following  pro- 
gram: 

First,  to  carry  on  a  ceaseless  campaign  of 
publicity  through  the  public  press; 

Second,  to  send  speakers  to  address  conventions 
on  this  subject  in  order  to  enlist  active  support 
of  religious,  educational  and  other  leaders; 

Third,  to  carry  on  a  thorough-going  investiga- 
tion of  the  causes  of  lynching  upon  the  results  of 
which  will  be  worked  out  for  the  future  a  con- 
structive program  of  education,  legislation,  and 
law  enforcement. 

Major  Moton  further  reminds  us  that 
lynchings  are  now  occurring  for  almost  any 
cause,  hovrever  trivial,  that  five  women  were 
lynched  in  191 8,  and  that  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  lynchings  are  for  the  "unmention- 
able crime."  Only  25  per  cent,  of  the  per- 
sons put  to  death  in  19 18  were  charged  with 
that  crime. 

Believing  that  an  important  part  of  after- 
war  reconstruction  is  to  endeavor  to  reduce, 
and  as  far  as  possible  to  abolish  every  form 
of  lawlessness,  Major  Moton  holds  that  this 
is  the  most  opportune  time  for  a  campaign  to 
abolish  an  evil  that  is  doing  so  much  to  hinder 
just  and  harmonious  relations  between  the 
races. 


THE  REDEMPTION  OF  RUSSIA 


IN  the  Bibliotheque  Universelle  et  Revue 
Suisse  for  September,  M.  Ph.  Jeanneret 
handles  with  extreme  frankness  and  vigor 
"The  Bolshevik  Army." 

The  description  of  the  capture  and  defense 
of  Kazan  and  the  reluctant  retreat  from  that 
city  are  described  in  terms  which  seem  to 
indicate  the  writer's  presence  there: 

Less  than  a  year  ago,  this  self-styled  power  was 
on  the  point  of  vanishing.  Three  thousand  Czecs 
and  Serbs,  with  3000  Russians,  rolled  back  the 
Red  army.  A  few  thousand  more  men  could  have 
captured  it  entire.  Alas!  Neither  the  French 
and  English  expected  from  the  North,  nor  the 
Japanese  heralded  from  the  South,  answered  our 
call.  What  should  have  been  the  tomb  and  final 
death  of  Bolshevism   proved  its  resurrection. 

The  whole  movement  is  described  as  un- 
national,  essentially  foreign.  As  the  chief 
leaders  are  named  "the  Jews,  traditional 
sworn  foes  of  Russian  nationalism,  and  their 


German  allies."  The  criminal  and  poten- 
tially criminal  city  elements  were  their  first 
followers.  A  radical  agrarian  reform  was 
in  any  case  due.  The  abolition  of  serfdom, 
a  half-way  measure,  had  left  behind  the  com- 
munistic, or  rather  communal  village  unit, 
within  which  no  tiller  acquired  full  perma- 
nent ownership  of  soil.  A  rigid  uniformity 
was  ever}'where  compulsory.  A  man  who 
planted  a  new  fruit  tree  was  a  foe  of  social 
equality.  But  the  reform,  even  the  revolu- 
tion, need  not  have  been  a  bloody  one.  The 
peasants  were  incited  to  wholesale  murder, 
that  they  might,  as  fellow-criminals,  be  se- 
curely chained  to  the  Bolshevik  Juggernaut. 
All  classes  of  real  Russians — the  peasants, 
with  their  dream  of  "the  Republic  with  a 
Czar."  the  loyal  Monarchists,  the  intelligent 
democrats,  or  more  extreme  radicals — could 
be  united,  to  destroy  Bolshevism  and  revive 
Russia;  but  a  leader  must  be  found  whose 
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name  stands  insplrinjj;ly  for  that  broadest 
patriotic  purpose. 

This  fast-growing;,  diabolical  newcomer, 
"who  hides  his  gory  hands  in  pockets  stuffed 
by  robbery,"  who  "to  keep  his  bark  afloat 
on  the  floods  of  blood  he  has  shed,  calls  on 
those  he  has  helped  to  ruin  to  recognize  him 
among  the  legitimate  powers,"  must  be  de- 
stroyed, if  there  is  ever  to  be  peace  on  earth. 

The  anti-Bolshevist  army  must  have  three 
supreme,    immediate,    constructive    aims: 

( 1 )  To  set  up  a  single  leader  representa- 
tive of  all  forms  of  true  Russian  nationality. 

(2)  To  assure  to  the  peasants  a  land- 
tenure  which  will  set  them  fully  at  work  to 
feed  the  starving  nation,  and 

(3)  To  restore  religious  freedom. 
Only  less  immediate  and  vital  is  it 

( 1 )  To  introduce  real  money,  instead  of 
the  hopelessly  debased  and  irredeemable 
paper. 

(2)  To  open  up  to  commerce  the  rail- 
roads and  other  highways,  now  useful  only 
to  troops. 

(3)  To  obtain  adequate  food  supplies  for 
the  nation.  But  the  necessity  is  quite  as 
urgent  for  the  European  victors  in  the  war 
as  for  Russia  herself. 


Not  to  take  to  heart  to-day  the  fate  of  Russia 
is  to  hand  her  over,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to 
Germany,  that,  having  infused  the  poison,  wishes 
to  reap  her  reward.  Germany  has  lost  her 
colonies;  Russia  would  offset  them.  She  has  no 
empire  on  the  seas;  Russia  will  make  an  adequate 
one  on  the  land.  If  Europe  closes  her  own  ^ates, 
Russia  opens  the  portal  of  Asia. 

The  task  will  not  be  easy.  "The  giant 
should  have  been  throttled  in  his  childhood; 
but  now  he  must  be  destroyed,  before  he 
becomes  a  Titan,  a  demon  raging  over  all  the 
earth." 


When  it  comes  to  planning  an  actual  cam- 
paign, all  attacks  from  north  or  south  are 
regarded  as  mere  subsidiary  flanking  move- 
ments. 'I'he  real  base  of  attack  must  be  in 
Siberia.  A  well-equipped  army  of  a  million 
and  a  half,  with  aeroplanes,  tanks,  high  ex- 
plosives, all  the  latest  means  of  offensive 
action,  must  be  created. 

Rather  curiously,  this  army  is  not,  after 
all,  described  as  primarily  either  Russian  in 
race  or  made  up  of  troops  regularly  drawn 
from  the  chief  European  allies! 

Where  shall  the  men  he  found  to  form  the 
army  to  restore  Russia  ? 

ist,  Japan,  which  will  receive  its  compensations 
in   Siberia. 

2nd,  America,  which  has  every  interest  in  tak- 
ing a  high  hand  in   Russia. 

3rd,  Volunteers  from  all  countries,  who  would 
receive  a  bit  of  land  apiece,  if  they  wished  to 
settle  on  it. 

4th,  The  Cossacks,  who  are  still  struggling  for 
independence. 

5th,  The  ex-officers  of  the  Russian  armies, 
formed  in  legions  of  their  own. 

6th,  The  Czecs. 

7th,  Volunteers  from  each  province  as  it  is 
liberated. 

It  will  doubtless  be  agreed,  by  nearly  all 
readers,  that  the  very  simplicity  and  vivid- 
ness of  this  ideal  program  suggests  that  many 
problems,  debatable  questions,  troublesome 
"details,  are  kept  out  of  view. 

At  the  close,  there  recurs  the  question  of 
the  ideal  leader.  There  still  appears  no 
doubt  that  he  will  be  a  Russian,  who  will 
bring  in  the  happy  day  when  "Russia,  liber- 
ated from  Bolshevism,  grateful  for  her  salva- 
tion, shall  become  the  friend  of  the  nations 
which  Germany  had  desired  to  supplant." 

The  writer  neither  names  nor  points  to- 
ward this  glorious  leader.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  difficult  to  do  so. 


THE  RUMANIAN  PRESS  ON  RUMANIA'S 
INTERVENTION  IN  HUNGARY 


ACCORDING  to  Rumanian  newspa- 
pers recently  received,  the  administra- 
tion of  Premier  I.  I.  C.  Bratianu  seemed  to 
have  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  entire 
nation  during  the  military  operations  in 
Hungary  and  the  occupation  of  Budapest  by 
the  Rumanian  troops. 

The     Vniversul      (the     "Universe",     of 


Bucharest),  the  most  popular  and  indepen- 
dent Rumanian  newspaper,  remarks  editor- 
ially that  "the  entrance  of  the  Rumanian 
army  in  Budapest  marks  the  triumph  of 
organized  statesmanship  against  chaotic  Bol- 
shevism," and  that  "Rumania  has  performed 
not  only  a  national  duty  in  conquering  the 
Hungarian  army  of  Bela  Kun,  but  also  an 
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international     service     in     warding-ofE     the 
danger  of  Bolshevism  in  Central  Europe". 

The  Viitorul  (the  "Future"),  organ  of 
the  Liberal  party  (governmental),  makes  the 
following  statements  in  an  editorial  entitled 
^'Rumania's  Policy — A  Resolute  Policy": 

The  foreign  policy  of  Rumania,  which  had 
taken  a  new  direction  since  the  crown  council 
held  at  Sinaia  in  summer  1914,  when  the  Euro- 
pean war  broke  out,  has  been  in  all  its  manifesta- 
tions from  that  time  to  the  present  day  a  frank, 
loyal,  and  resolute  policy  toward  the  Allies.  Our 
entrance  into  the  war  on  August  27,  1916,  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies,  has  proved  indeed  the  loyalty 
of  the  Rumanian  policy,  so  that  thereafter  every 
gesture  and  action  confirmed  the  fact  that  we  have 
followed  that  direction,  however  great  and  hard 
were  the  sacrifices  which  multiplied  themselves 
gradually. 

And  further,  the  same  paper  remarks: 

Our  policy  has  been  resolute  as  regards  all 
sacrifices,  especially  when,  coming  into  the  war, 
we  first  put  the  problem  of  the  dismemberment 
of  Austria  of  which  the  Allies  had  not  then 
thought.  Again,  this  policy  had  been  resolute  in 
the  spring  of  1917,  when  we  knew  how  to  resist 
alone,  after  the  Russian  treachery  and  defection, 
against  the  invading  waves  of  the  enemy.  It 
had  been  also  a  resolute  policy  in  the  autumn  of 
1918,  when  we  again  took  up  arras  against  the 
common  enemy. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  the  note  of  the  Su-, 
preme  Council  regarding  requisitions  made 
by  the  Rumanian  military  command  at  Buda- 
pest (in  August  27),  the  Rumanian  Press 
Bureau  issued  the  following  statement  of 
facts:  **The  German-Hungarian  army  of 
occupation  exported  from  Rumania  between 
December  i,  1916,  and  October  10,  1918, 
3,705,148  tons  of  merchandise.  This  repre- 
sented 2,161,905  tons  of  foodstuffs  and  for- 
age, 1,140,809  tons  of  petroleum  and  min- 
eral oil  and  433,434  tons  of  raw  material." 

This  statement,  based  upon  figures  com- 
puted from  German  and  Austro-Hungarian 
documents,  has  been  reproduced  by  all  Ru- 
manian newspapers,  including  those  of  the 
opposition  (the  Conservative  and  the  Demo- 
cratic parties).  To  this  has  been  added  the 
statement  made  by  Count  Czernin,  the 
former  Austro-Hungarian  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, at  the  time  of  the  Peace  of  Bucharest, 
the  treaty  forced  upon  Rumania  by  the  Ger- 
mans in  April,  19 18:  "I  have  obtained  from 
Rumania  on  the  harvest  of  the  last  year  over 
70,000  tons  of  cereals.  The  surplus  of  the 
new  harvest,  which  will  be  divided  between 
us  and  Germany,  will  procure  us  probably 
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40,000  tons  more  of  cereals,  vegetables,  and 
forage.  Moreover,  Rumania  cedes  us  300,- 
000  muttons  and  100,000  hogs  which  will 
be  delivered  now." 

The  Dacia,  an  independent  new^spaper 
edited  by  two  well  known  literary  men,  com- 
ments as  follows  on  the  Allies'  note : 

Reading  wnth  attention  the  last  note  of  the 
Allies — which  does  not  diflfer  at  all  from  the 
preceding  notes  as  regards  requisitions  in  Hun- 
gary and  the  "common  pledge"  of  the  Allies  con- 
cerning the  goods  of  the  enemy — it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  a  deep  deception  about  all  the  generous 
formulas  that  have  been  agitated  over  the  battle- 
fields One  has  a  feeling  that  the  anger  of  the 
great  Allies  has  come  only  from  the  fear  that  the 
"common  pledge"  in  Hungary  might  be  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  Rumanians.  Otherwise  the  tone 
of  the  preceding  notes  has  disappeared  from  that 
of  yesterday.  This  time  one  speaks  in  pure  com- 
mercial terms;  it  is  demanded  the  establishment 
of  the  balance  of  all  indemnities  and  requisitions 
effected  on  Magyar  territory,  which  will  be  taken 
into  account  afterward  at  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  Hungary.  From  the  general  and  generous 
formulas,  from  the  first  note  of  indignation  and 
violence  toward  us,  we  have  arrived  at  a  bill 
which  is  presented  to  us  in  a  cold  business  man- 
ner, after  having  declared  that  we  shall  pay. 
While  we  seek  in  part  reparation  for  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  old  war,  and  of  the  new  one  which 
has  been  forced  upon  us  by  the  Bolshevik  regime 
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at  Budapest,  the  Allies  »<eek  e\eiy\v}iere  the  reali- 
zation of  the  "common   pledge." 

Altliou^h  the  public  opinion  in  Rumania 
\\as  unanimous  as  regards  military  interven- 
tion against  the  Hungarian  Bolsheviki  who 
had  invaded  Rumanian  territory,  there  are, 
however,  a  few  notes  of  disapproval  to  be 
found  in  a  part  of  the  Rumanian  press  con- 
cerning the  conditions  under  which  such   an 


intervention  has  taken  place.  Thus  the 
Adcvirul  (the  "Truth") — independent  but 
openly  opposed  to  the  Liberal  party  of  Mr. 
liratianu — remarks  that  "the  Rumanian  gov- 
ernment has  made  a  mistake  in  embarking 
upon  a  policy  which  has  not  the  full  approval 
of  the  great  powers."  The  Democratic 
party,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Take 
lonescu,  has  taken  also  a  critical  attitude  to- 
ward the  actions  of  the  government. 


FRANCE'S  NEW  ELECTORAL  LAW 


IT  IS  planned  to  hold  general  elections 
in  France  within  the  next  few  months, 
although  Premier  Clemenceau  had  refused 
to  fix  a  precise  date  until  after  ratification 
of  the  Peace  Treaty  by  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties. It  will  be  remembered  that  the  mem- 
bers now  serving  were  elected  in  May,  1914, 
for  four  years  only ;  and  that  their  terms  of 
office  have  been  prolonged  through  the  exi- 
gencies of  war.  One  of  the  first  duties  of 
the  new  Chamber — in  which  the  Senate  will 
share — will  be  the  selection  of  a  successor 
to  President  Poincare,  whose  seven-year 
term  expires  in  January. 

While  Clemenceau  was  presiding  at  the 
Peace  Conference,  the  Deputies  framed  and 
adopted  an  electoral  reform  bill  (becoming 
a  law  on  July  12,  1919)  modifying  a  sys- 
tem which  dated  back  to  1885.  The  period- 
ical La  France^  (New  "V'ork)  undertakes  to 
explain  for  Americans  the  significance  of  the 
changes,  in  an  article  by  its  Paris  corre- 
spondent. 

We  are  reminded  first  of  the  old  system, 
the  so-called  "single  name"  or  "district"  bal- 
lot, which  had  in  turn — thirty  years  ago — ' 
displaced  a  system  under  which  each  elector 
voted  for  as  many  Deputies  as  the  entire 
Department  w^as  to  elect. 

The  writer  in  La  France  asks  and  answers 
the  question,  Why  was  electoral  reform 
necessary?  He  states  two  reasons — the  first, 
gradual  abuse  of  the  "district"  ballot;  the 
second,  a  new  conception  of  the  rights  of  the 
minor  it}^ 

Under  abuses  the  writer  mentions:  im- 
proper pressure  by  wealthy  or  influential 
candidates ;  a  subordination  of  national  inter- 
ests to  those  of  small  districts;  and  the 
breaking-up  of  parties,  which  has  rendered 
French  ministries  notoriously  unstable,  de- 
pendent as  they  are  upon  the  confidence  of 


the  Chamber. 

The  second  reason  for  change  had  been 
to  guard  the  rights  of  minorities.  Under 
the  old  system,  in  a  close  electoral  district  a 
majority  of  one  vote  was  sufficient  to  elect — • 
10,000  voters,  for  example,  might  be  repre- 
sented and  9,999  who  favored  a  losing  can- 
didate might  be  without  representation  at 
all.  The  new  system  includes  proportional 
representation,  based  upon  larger  voting  dis- 
tricts. We  quote  the  French  author's  suppos- 
ititious case : 

Suppose  that  we  take  an  electoral  district  rep- 
resenting 100,000  voters,  having  to  elect  ten  depu- 
ties and  suppose  that  50,000  votes  would  be  for 
A,  30,000  votes  for  B  and  20,000  votes  for  C; 
how  would  this  electoral  district  be  represented 
under  the  system  of  proportional  representation? 
The  number  of  voters  would  be  divided  by  the 
number  of  deputies  to  be  chosen.  The  quotient  of 
this  division  would  be  10,000;  therefore,  to  each 
list  would  be  given  as  many  deputies  as  it  is 
contained  in  the  electoral  quotient;  that  is  to  say: 
Party  A  would  have  5  deputies,  party  B,  3 
deputies,  and  party  C,  2  deputies.  All  the  parties 
are  thus  represented  in  proportion  to  their  numer- 
ical strength. 

Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  elections 
would  be  held  according  to  the  "majority"  ballot; 
Party  A  would  have  elected  10  deputies;  Party  B 
and  Party  C  would  not  have  been  represented  at 
all.  It  can  thus  be  seen  that  a  proportional  repre- 
sentation tends  to  bring  mathematically  exact 
justice  into  the  elections. 

Through  the  application  of  these  changes 
in  the  French  electoral  system,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  power  of  one  man  over  an  electoral 
district  will  cease ;  that  voters  will  be  forced 
to  declare  themselves  on  political  programs 
and  not  on  individuals ;  that  the  right  of 
minorities  will  be  exercised ;  and  that  the 
party  obtaining  the  absolute  majority  of 
votes  will  likewise  obtain  the  absolute  ma- 
jority of  all  representatives. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE 

IRISH  QUESTION 


PROFESSOR  W.  R.  Mc- 
CONNELL,  who  occu- 
pies the  chair  of  geography  at 
Miami  University,  conducts 
at  that  institution  a  class  in 
political  geography  in  which 
a  part  of  the  students'  time  is 
devoted  to  working  out  the 
geographic  factors  involved 
in  current  internationl  ques- 
tions. As  an  example  of  this 
type  of  work,  he  presents  in 
the  Journal  of  Geography 
(New  York)  a  paper  dealing 
with  the  Irish  Question  from 
the  geographical  point  of 
view.  The  geographic  factor 
in  such  a  question  is  not,  ot 
course,  easily  separable  from 
economic,  historical  and 
other  factors,  and  Professor 
McConnell  has  not  attempt- 
ed to  draw  any  sharp  line  be- 
tween them.  He  begins  with 
the  all-important  subject  of 
population : 

Population  has  been  on  the 
decline  and  economic  conditions 
have  been  decadent  in  Ireland 
since  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth centun'.  In  1845  over 
8,ooo,cxx)  people  lived  in  Ire- 
land. This  was  an  overpopula- 
tion for  a  nonindustrial  people  employing  such 
methods  and  type  of  tillage  as  obtained.  Extreme 
dependence  on  the  potato  caused  a  cataclysm 
when  the  potato  harvests  failed.  Famine,  evic- 
tion, emigration  was  the  tragic  sequence  to  the 
failure  of  1845-47.  The  population  has  dwindled 
since  then  until  today  it  is  but  little  over  4,000,000. 
England  has  eight  times  as  many  people  as  Ire- 
land  and   is  over  six  times  as  densely  populated. 

Ireland,  it  is  said,  is  separated  from  Great 
Britain  by  a  "sundering  strait";  Ireland,  it  is 
further  said,  faces  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Let  us 
look  further  into  these  statements.  In  no  place 
is  the  shallow  Irish  Sea  which  separates  Ireland 
from  Great  Britain  more  than  140  miles  wide, 
and  in  the  narrowest  part  it  is  only  13  miles. 
The  nearness  of  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  as  com- 
pared with  its  nearness  to  any  other  market  or 
source  of  raw  material  or  power  makes  it  inev- 
itable that  its  life  and  development  be  intimately 
related  to  the  country  which  it  feels  to  be  the 
cause  of  its  economic  backwardness. 

The  population  map  of  Ireland  shows  that  the 
densely  populated  portion  of  the  island  is  the  side 


nearest  to  England.  This  is  by  far  the  best 
endowed  part  of  the  country.  The  central  low- 
land borders  the  Irish  Sea  on  the  east  while 
westward  the  mountains  of  Connaught  practically 
cut  it  off  from  the  Atlantic.  This  central  plain 
with  its  limestone  soil  and  fertile  glacial  clay, 
comprising  the  richest  agricultural  section  of  Ire- 
land, thus  has  its  outlet  not  on  the  Atlantic  but  on 
the  Irish  sea,  towards  England.  Furthermore  this 
sea  border  of  the  lowland  faces  the  Lancashire- 
Cheshire  plain:  Dublin  is  in  direct  line  with  the 
Cheshire  Gap. 

Eastern  Ireland  has  much  level  land  suited 
to  agriculture  and  a  rainfall  favorable  for  the 
growth  of  cereals.  The  coast  line  of  the  Irish 
Sea  has  good  natural  harbors  on  which  are  built 
Ireland's  large  cities.  Western  Ireland,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  much  rough  land,  poor  soil,  and 
too  much  rainfall  for  successful  agriculture.  In 
many  places  the  rugged  land  borders  the  Atlantic 
with  perpendicular  cliffs,  and  there  is  a  dearth 
of  good  harbors.  For  these  reasons  western  Ire- 
land is  much  less  prosperous  than  the  side  border- 
ing the  Irish  Sea.    Connaught  contains  more  waste 
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land  than  any  other  province.  Thus  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  Ireland  leads  toward  England  and 
through   England. 

The  unity  of  CJreat  Hritain  is  in  no  wise  built 
on  uniformity.  The  different  physical  units,  such 
as  the  highlands  of  northern  Scotland,  the  low- 
lands of  south-central  Scotland,  the  highlands  of 
Wales,  and  the  plains  of  England,  have  served 
as  more  or  less  well-defined  units  for  the  develop- 
ment of  people  with  different  ideas  and  ideals,  of 
diflFerent  racial  origins  and  different  languages, 
and  of  different  "modes  of   life. 


Lastly,  it  is  pointed  out  that  Ireland  occu- 
pies a  stratcji;ic  position  with  respect  to  Eng- 
land, the  defense  of  which  is  vital  to  British 
interests.  Napoleon  planned  to  attack  Eng- 
land by  way  of  Ireland,  and  Germany  enter- 
tained similar  projects  in  the  late  war. 
Moreover,  "an  independent  Ireland  would 
need  forts  and  navy  yards  and  a  strong  land 
and  sea  force — defensive  measures  that  she 
lacks  the  wealth  and  man  power  to  provide." 


SIGN-POSTS  FOR  DESERT  TRAVELERS 


THE  vast  tract  of  arid  plains,  once  known 
as  the  ''Great  American  Desert," 
which  opposed  so  formidable  a  barrier  to 
transcontinental  voyagers  in  the  days  of  the 
"prairie  schooner,"  is  still  an  economic  handi- 
cap to  the  nation  and  the  scene  of  tragic 
adventures.  With  the  advent  of  automobiles 
in  the  Far  West  history  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
repeating  itself.  The  situation  is  described 
by  Mr.  H.  C.  Hardy  in  the  Scientific  Amer- 
ican : 

Just  as  it  did  decades  ago,  when  the  tide  of 
our  fearless  pioneers  mov^ed  persistently  west- 
ward, this  expanse  of  desert  still  stands  directly 
athwart  the  lines  of  railways  and  the  roads  of 
motor  vehicles  feeding  northward  and  eastward 
for  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  land  of  plenty  to 
the  far  less  favored  sections  in  sister  States.  Now, 
more  than  ever,  is  it  essential  that  the  crossing 
of  this  inhospitable  tract,  this  realm  of  awful 
dryness,  be  robbed  as  much  as  possible  of  its 
menacing  nature.  The  motor  truck  as  an  aid 
to  intercommunication,  as  a  medium  in  lessen- 
ing the  cost  of  living,  must,  more  and  more, 
traverse  the  interposed  desert  sweep;  and  this 
the  power  vehicle  cannot  do  unless  water  be 
available  at  convenient  points  en  route.  Not  only 
that,  but  the  welfare  of  p^assengers  and  those  in 
charge  of  this  service  is  equally  dependent  upon 
the  certainty  of  finding  a  sufficiency  of  water  along 
these  highways. 

Just  as  in  the  Sahara  there  are  oases,  with 
their  springs  and  wells,  so  in  the  arid  regions 
of  our  Southw^estern  States  there  are  numer- 
ous spots  that  yield  enough  water  for  the 
traveler's  needs,  once  he  succeeds  in  finding 
them.  But  unfortunately  these  places  are 
not  so  conspicuous  as  the  palm-studded  oases 
of  the  African  wastes.  Many  a  wayfarer  has 
died  of  thirst  within  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  a  spring  or  a  water-hole,  hidden  in  the 
scanty  growth  of  desert  vegetation  or  con- 
cealed in  a  dip  of  the  land.  Moreover,  little 
attention  has  heretofore  been  paid  to  keeping 
these  watering-places  in  serviceable  condition. 


The  pioneer  in  remedying  this  state  of  af- 
fairs was  Mr.  George  W.  Parsons,  of  Los 
Angeles,  who  bestirred  the  lawmakers  of 
California  to  plant  sign-posts  in  the  deserts 
of  that  state. 

Carrying  his  humane  propaganda  farther,  he 
finally  induced  Congress  three  years  ago  to  make 
a  modest  appropriation  looking  to  still  wider  work 
in  surveying  and  marking  desert  watering  places 
throughout  the  entire  tract,  which  also  concerns 
Utah,  Nevada,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Parsons  had  previously  learned  by  his  own  ex- 
perience what  it  meant  to  put  up  with  a  lack  of 
water  in  those  parched  lands;  and  as  a  qualified 
prospector  he  was  keenly  alive  to  the  potential 
value  of  the  mineral  wealth  located  in  that  vast 
area.  So  long  as  the  available  water  holes  were 
allowed  to  be  contaminated  by  the  heedless  or 
their  whereabouts  were  known  to  but  a  compara- 
tively few  persons,  Mr.  Parsons  was  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  every  stranger  courted  death  when 
he  ventured  afar  into  that  austere  domain. 

By  act  of  Congress,  approved  August  2i,  1916, 
$10,000  was  appropriated  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  was  authorized  to  use  that  sum  as  far  as 
it  would  permit  in  discovering,  protecting,  and 
rendering  more  accessible  to  the  traveler  the  water 
to  be  found  on  the  arid  public  lands  of  the  United 
States;  and,  after  doing  this,  to  erect  and  to 
maintain  suitable  and  durable  monuments  and 
signboards,  placed  at  intervals  along  and  near 
the  accustomed  lines  of  travel  over  the  desert,  so 
that  persons  traversing  the  territory  should  be 
able  to  reach  by  the  shortest  routes  the  nearest 
springs,  streams  or  water  holes. 

As  far  as  that  modest  grant  permitted,  the  field 
parties  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
did  their  share,  and,  in  addition,  used  some  of  the 
regular  allotment  made  to  the  survey  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investigating  ground  water  conditions. 
The  region  surveyed  last  year  occupied  about 
60,000  square  miles  in  southern  California  and 
southwestern  Arizona,  representing  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  entire  area  that  should  be 
covered  in  this  manner.  In  California,  the  section 
embraces  the  southern  part  of  Death  Valley  and 
the  country  between  this  valley  and  the  Mexican 
border;  while  the  desert  area  so  dealt  with  in 
Arizona  includes  the  portion  west  of  Tucson  and 
Phoenix  and  south  of  Wickenburg  and  Parker. 
This  district  was  purposely  selected  because  it  is 
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said  to  be  the  driest,  the  hottest,  and  the  least 
explored  tract  of  the  desert  realm,  and  also  because 
of  the  strategic  importance  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion about  the  possible  water  supplies  along  a 
stretch  of  350  miles  of  the  national  frontier 
adjacent  to  \Iexico. 

As  a  result  of  these  activities,  signs  directing 
travelers  to  water  were  erected  at  167  localities 
in  California  and  at  138  in  Arizona. 

The  signposts  that  now  serve  as  heartening 
guides  to  water  along  the  arid  highways,  over 
which  the  volume  of  traffic  is  steadily  increasing, 
stand  12  feet  high  and  are  painted  white  so  that 
they  may  be  seen  from  afar.  The  uprights  are 
of  galvanized  iron  1.9  inches  in  outside  diameter, 
and  the  signboards,  of  i8-gage  steel,  galvanized, 
have  their  lettering  marked  upon  them  in  dark 
blue.  These  boards  are  of  two  sizes,  18  x  20 
inches  and  9  x  20  inches,  depending  upon  whether 
they    bear    directions    to    two    or    four    watering 


places.  Each  post  is  anchored  in  the  ground  by 
means  of  two  redwood  blocks.  The  task  so  far 
completed  is  merely  a  part  of  a  comprehensive 
plan  which  calls  for  the  mapping  and  marking 
of  the  watering  places  in  the  entire  arid  region 
lying  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade 
Mountains  and  west  of  a  line  running  approxi- 
mately from  eastern  Oregon  through  Salt  Lake 
City  and  Santa  Fe  down  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Pecos  River. 

The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  estimates 
that  the  cost  of  earning  out  similar  work 
over  the  remainder  of  the  desert  area  of 
§70,000  square  miles  will  not  exceed  $100,- 
000,  which  works  out  only  about  $8  per 
township.  This  will  be  a  trifling  expendi- 
ture compared  with  the  benefits  which  the 
undertaking  is  expected  to  confer. 


THE  NEW  BRITISH  AMBASSADOR 


AN  interesting  sketch  of  Viscount  Grey 
of  Fallodon,  the  new  British  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States,  from  the  pen  of 
Willis  J.  Abbot,  appears  in  CoUie/s  for 
October  4. 

The  new  Ambassador  has  been  character- 
ized as  "the  most  English  Englishman  in  all 
England,"  and  certain  of  the  qualities  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Abbot — notably  his  liking  for 
an  outdoor  life,  his  reticence  and  self-repres- 
sion— seem  to  go  far  to  justify  such  a 
characterization. 

For  instance,  the  autobiographical  sketch 
contributed  to  the  English  "AVho's  Who?" 
says  nothing  about  his  achievements  during 
his  long  direction  of  the  British  Foreign  Of- 
fice, but  gravely  records  as  personal  matters 
of  importance  the  facts  that  he  owns  2000 
ncres  of  land,  that  he  once  won  a  prize  in  a 
national  tennis  tournament,  and  that  he  has 
written  a  book  on  fly-fishing. 

Mr.  Abbot  reminds  us  that  in  19 10  Vis- 
count Grey  and  Colonel  Roosevelt  spent  a 
day  of  ardent  nature  worship  and  the  study 
of  English  birds  in  the  New  Forest.  Colonel 
Roosevelt  wrote  of  this  occasion  later : 

As  I  could  snatch  but  a  few  hours  from  a  verv 
exacting  round  of  pleasures  and  duties,  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  be  with  some  companion  who 
could  identify  both  song  and  singers.  In  Sir 
Edward  (irey,  a  keen  lover  of  outdoor  life  in  all 
its  phases,  and  a  delightful  companion,  who  knows 
the  songs  and  ways  of  English  birds  as  few  do, 
I   found  the  best  possible  guide. 

To   a  correspondent  who  had   asked   him 


^   ?v -^,^^,.  /' 


LORD  GREY  OF  FALLODON 
By  Bert  Thomas  in  the  World  (London) 

concerning  his  companion's  knowledge  of  bird 
lore  Sir  Edward  replied  that  he  (Colonel 
Roosevelt)  recognized  the  British  birds  by 
their  note  with  extraordinary  accuracy. 
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Mr.  Abbot  notes  the  fact  that  this  intimate 
excursion  of  the  two  statesmen  took  phice 
only  a  day  or  two  after  Colonel  Roosevelt's 
delivery  of  his  Guild  Hall  speech,  vvhicli  was 
supposed  to  have  shocked  the  British  Gov- 
ernment by  its  references  to  Ep:)'pt-  It  has 
since  developed,  however,  that  tlie  speech  had 
been  shown  to  Kitcliener,  Balfour,  Cromer, 
and  probably  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  himself 
in  advance  of  its  delivery. 

It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  for  Viscount  Grey's  appoint- 
ment to  the  Washington  Embassy  was  his 
sturdy  and   long-continued  advocacy   of   the 


League  of  Nations.  At  an  earlier  date  he 
had  been  strongly  in  favor  of  an  Anglo- 
American  understanding  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  pubh'c  man  in  England  to  ex- 
tend a  hearty  appr.  val  to  President  Taft's 
suggestion  of  an  arbitration  treaty  between 
the  two  nations.  He  ranks  as  the  leading 
diplomat  of  Europe  to-day,  both  in  duration 
of  service  and  in  actual  attainments.  Among 
Englishmen  only  Arthur  J.  Balfour  may  be 
said  to  hold  equal  diplomatic  rank.  Great 
Britain  has  paid  this  country  the  highest  pos- 
sible compliment  by  the  selection  of  Viscount 
Grey  as  her  Ambassador  to  Washington. 


CINEMA-MICROSCOPY:  AN  ADJUNCT 
OF  THE  CLASSROOM 


American  Museum  Journal 

CINEMAPHOTOGRAPHS     OF    THE    LIVING 
CHICK  EMBRYO 

(Microcinematograph  of  a  forty-eight-hour-old 
chick  embryo,  together  with  its  vascular  area  dis- 
sected from  the  egg  yolk.  The  embryo  has  been 
placed  in  a  culture  medium  where  it  is  kept  alive 
for  many  hours  while  the  rhythmical  action  of  the 
heart  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood  are  photo- 
graphed. This  illustrates  the  possibilities  of  the 
motion-picture  machine  in  reproducing  physiological 
processes  for  educational  purposes.  The  heart  is  seen 
in  the  embryo  as  an  external  bulblike  organ  near  the 
center  of  the  animal.  The  dark  vessels  are  the  vi- 
telline arteries  and  their  branches,  while  the  lighter 
are  the  various  branches  of  the  venous  system.  Mag- 
nification  1 20  diameters) 

STEP  by  step  the  beneficent  possibilities 
of     the     cinematograph     are    revealing 
themselves.     Motion  pictures  of  many  kinds 


are  already  well  known  in  the  classroom,  but 
moving  microphotographs  appear  to  be  a  new 
departure,  only  now  in  process  of  realiza- 
tion. The  pedagogic  value  of  such  pictures 
is  obvious.  In  discussing  this  subject  in 
Natural  History  (New  York),  Mr.  Charles 
F.  Herm,  a  physiologist  attached  to  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  says: 

Cinema-microscopy  is  a  great  need  of  the  fu- 
ture; many  colleges  and  schools  are  eager  to 
introduce  its  results  in  their  class  rooms  because 
they  realize  that  no  other  device  equals  it  for 
conveying  a  lecture  or  experiment.  But  at  present 
where  and  how  are  schools  to  get  films  of  such 
a  character. — films  on  microscopical  subjects, 
strictly  educational,  having  technical  qualities,  and 
produced  by  specialists  just  as  textbooks  are  writ- 
ten and  edited  by  specialists? 

The  production  of  a  film  textbook  of  zoology, 
physiology,  or  botany  which  contains  hundreds  of 
short  reels  or  subjects,  scientifically  correct,  up  to 
the  highest  standard  of  learning,  correlating  with 
the  approved  textbooks,  has  so  far  not  been  a 
commercial  success,  owing  perhaps  to  the  lack  of 
specialists,  the  large  expense  involved,  and  cer- 
tain limitations  of  the  subject.  The  public  un- 
doubtedly is  interested ;  the  secondary  schools  and 
colleges  would  welcome  aid  of  this  kind  and  it 
remains  for  some  large  educational  institutions 
to  establish  a  micro-cinema  laboratory  for  the 
production   of  such  negatives. 

In  many  colleges,  in  medical  schools,  and  even 
in  certain  classes  of  high  schools,  it  is  important 
to  demonstrate  the  living  phenomena  as  closely  as 
possible;  sketches,  wall  charts,  or  still  photographs 
do  not  show  the  different  movements  and  the 
results  of  experiments;  they  do  not  show  the 
technique  of  the  experimenter  or  the  accompany- 
iny  reactions  of  the  organism  such  as  the  beating 
of  the  heart,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the 
acceleration  of  respiration. 

But  by   means  of   the  cinematograph   the   most 
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delicate  operation  can  be  recorded  and  all  its 
details  reproduced  with  the  utmost  precision.  At 
the  same  time  this  wonderful  instrument  will  save 
many  hours  of  tedious  laboratory  routine  which 
could  be  used  to  far  greater  advantage  in  original 
research.  On  the  other  hand,  cinematography  will 
widen  the  teaching  power  of  any  single  experi- 
ment or  demonstration,  and  become  the  greatest 
of  all  teachers. 

A  film  illustrating  some  important  bio- 
logical process  can  be  reproduced  in  any  de- 
sired number  of  copies  for  use  in  different 
institutions.  It  can  be  displayed  at  any  de- 
sired speed  before  any  number  of  pupils, 
enabling  the  teacher  to  demonstrate  each 
fact  deliberately  and  repeatedly. 

The  author  thus  describes  his  own  experi- 
ments in  cinema-microscopy: 

My  interest  in  this  work  has  arisen  through 
laboratory  researches  on  living  tissue  in  the  de- 
partment of  physiology  at  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History.  In  collaboration  with  Mr. 
Alessandro  Fabbri,  research  associate  in  phjsiology 
in  the  American  Museum,  who  is  much  interested 
in  biological  cinematograph}-,  there  has  been  pre- 
pared a  microscopical  film  1200  feet  long,  on  the 
ph\siology  of  the  heart  and  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  chick  embr30.  This  work  Avas  done 
in  the  private  laboratory  of  Mr.  Fabbri, — a 
laboratory  completely  equipped  with  all  facilities 
for  the  highest  grade  of  cinematography. 

The  physiology  of  the  heart  and  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  have  attracted  the  attention  of  in- 
vestigators from  very  early  times.  Far  back  in 
1616  scientists  studied  them.  William  Harvey  was 
the  first  to  grasp  the  fact  that  the  heart  acted  as  a 
force  pump  to  drive  the  blood  in  a  circle  through 
the  blood  vessels  and  back.  Since  the  time  of 
Harvey,  however,  physiological  technique  has  been 
remarkably  improved.  Many  methods  have  been 
discovered  to  demonstrate  the  general  function 
of  the  heart  and  vascular  system.  But  not  until 
cinema-microscopy  attracted  the  attention  of 
modern  physiologists,  has  it  been  possible  publicly 
to  demonstrate  the  finer  details  of  this  phenomenon. 

In  the  film  which  has  been  made,  the  first  scene 
demonstrates    the    necessity    of    carefully    marking 


on  the  shell  of  the  egg  the  date  and  hour  when 
it  is  placed  in  the  laboratory  incubator,  in  order 
to  obtain  an  embryo  of  known  age.  A  constant 
temperature  of  103  degrees  Fahrenheit  is  main- 
tained. 

The  second  illustrates  how,  after  forty-eight 
hours,  the  egg  is  removed  from  the  incubator  and, 
after  being  carefully  opened,  is  placed  in  a  glass 
dish,  embr\o  and  vascular  area  uppermost.  The 
vascular  area,  with  its  embryo,  is  now  dissected 
from  the  yolk  and  transferred  to  a  large  culture 
chamber,  which  is  sealed  with  a  cover  glass  by 
means  of  hot  paraffin  and  placed  under  the  micro- 
cinematographic  apparatus. 

We  see  the  entire  living  embryo,  forty-eight 
hours  old,  demonstrating  the  circulation  in  the 
vascular  area.  The  circulatory  system  of  the 
young  chick  consists  of  branching  tubes,  the 
arteries  coming  from  the  heart,  which  is  now  out- 
side of  the  body.  Dividing  into  a  fine  network 
of  capillaries  in  the  vascular  area,  these  vessels 
reunite  into  a  large  vein  which  carries  the  blood 
back  to  the   heart   at  the   opposite   side. 

The  picture  shows  the  heart  as  a  muscular  organ 
which  rhythmically  contracts,  decreasing  its  vol- 
ume, and  thereby  driving  out  the  blood  which  has 
flowed  into  it  during  the  period  of  relaxation. 

The  subject  of  the  fourth  scene  is  the  heart  of 
a  living  embryo  thirty-three  hours  old,  showing 
its  first  rhythmical  activity  and  the  course  of  the 
blood  in  the  transparent  heart  cavity  during  con- 
traction. 

Another  film  has  also  been  constructed  in  col- 
laboration with  Mr.  Fabbri,  emphasizing  the 
behavior  of  transplanted  heart  muscle.  Many 
experiments  have  been  made  in  transplanting 
heart  muscles  into  a  tissue  culture  to  determine 
the  conditions  which  will  prolong  their  life  and 
function.  The  heart  of  a  chick  embryo  will  beat 
rhythmically  from  six  to  ten  days  after  having 
been  removed  from  the  animal  and  transplanted 
in  blood  plasma.  But  if  tissues  are  retransplanted 
from  time  to  time  into  a  fresh  culture,  it  is  known 
that  the  muscles  will  live  for  more  than  sixty 
days. 

In  the  picture  we  see  the  transplanted  heart  of 
an  embryo  eight  days  old,  which  is  still  beating 
rhythmically  after  six  days  of  transplantation; 
also  a  section  of  heart  muscle  fifty  times  magnified 
showing  its  rhythmical  activity  ten  days  after 
transplantation. 


THE  ISLAND  OF  YAP,  AMERICA,  AND 

THE  FAR  EAST 


FOR  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  little 
island  of  Yap,  in  the  Caroline  group, 
formerly  belonging  to  Germany,  has  emerged 
as  a  center  of  worldwide  interest. 

While  the  German  islands  north  of  the 
equator  went  to  Japan  under  a  mandatory,  it 
appears  that  President  Wilson  had  stipulated 
in  framing  the  Peace  Treaty  for  American 


control  of  Yap,  in  order  to  secure  the  main- 
tenance there  of  a  station  of  the  Commercial 
Pacific  Cable  Company.  From  Shanghai 
the  cable  is  laid  direct  to  Yap,  where  it  joins 
the  main  trunk  line  between  San  Francisco 
and  Celebes.  The  island  of  Guam,  also  a 
cable  station  and  an  American  possession,  is 
about  500  miles  northeast  of  Yap.     Manila, 
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another  American  possession, 
is  about  1200  miles  northwest 
of  Yap.  Millard's  Review,  of 
Shanghai,  for  September  6, 
is  interested  in  the  final  dis- 
position of  the  cable  station. 
This  journal  states  that  Am- 
erican  business  in  China  for 
the  last  two  years  has  been 
sadly  handicapped  by  the 
cable  situation : 

In    many    cases    it    has    been 
quicker   to   send   cables   by   mail 
than   by  submarine   wire.     Now 
several  months  after  the  close  of 
the  war,  the  situation  is  still  in-     I 
tolerable.     Delays  average  from 
six   to    fifteen    days.       "Urgent" 
messages  from  which  merchants 
have  paid  triple  price   (and  are 
only   allowed   one   a   day)    require   two   and   three 
days.     The  wireless  service  is  still   new   and   un- 
certain  and  is  congested  with  official   government 
business.       Managers     of     responsible     American 
firms  in   Shanghai   maintain   that   their  businesses 
last  year  would  have  been  at  least  a  third  larger 
in    volume    had    the    cables    been    up    to    pre-war 
strength.     At  least  a   half  dozen  American  firms 
claim   that  they   have   lost  business   running  from 
one  to  three  million  dollars  in  the  last  six  months 
because  of  the  cable  delays. 

The  cable  delay  is  not  the  worst  of  the  trouble. 
The    cable    is   often    out   of   business   because    of 
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THE  ISLAND  OF  YAP  IN  RELATION  TO  OTHER  PACIFIC 

TERRITORY 

breakage.  Sometimes  the  break  is  "just  off"  the 
China  coast  and  has  been  charged  to  Chinese 
pirates.  "Who  instigates  these  pirates?"  At  other 
times  the  breaks  occur  in  deep  sea  near  Guam. 
This  trouble  did  not  prevail  before  the  war.  Now 
it  is  the  regular  thing.  Japanese  merchants  in 
Shanghai  benefit  in  almost  equal  proportion  to  the 
discomfiture  of  American  firms.  They  have  good 
cable  service  between  China  and  Japan  and  use 
their  wireless  between  Japan  and  the  Pacific 
Coast.  They  also  use  their  ship  wireless  in 
getting  their  business  across  to  their  American 
connections. 


MEDICAL  EDUCATION  IN  CHINA 


A  GROUP  of  green-roofed  buildings 
now  in  course  of  erection  in  the  city 
of  Peking  will  shelter  modern  aparatus  to  be 
used  for  the  promotion  of  a  comprehensive 
system  of  medical  education  in  China.  These 
buildings  are  to  be  occupied  on  completion 
by  the  Union  Medical  College,  maintained 
by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  As  described 
in  the  Trans-Pacific  (Tokio,  Japan)  by 
Elizabeth  S.  Allen,  these  college  buildings 
are  of  Chinese  design,  built  largely  of  Chinese 
materials  by  Chinese  workmen.  The  style  of 
architecture  adopted  is  pleasing  to  Chinese 
and  Western  taste  alike. 


The  main  building  contains  the  administration 
offices  and  the  chemistry  departments.  The  walls 
of  this  and  similar  buildings  are  grey  brick,  with 
green  window  frames,  carrying  out  the  color  of 
the  roofs,  and  are  decorated  along  the  eaves  with 
harmonious  painted  designs.  On  either  side  facing 
in  on  the  court  are  two  similar  buildings  devoted 
to  anatomy  and  physiology,  respectively.  These 
three  buildings  will  be  ready  for  use  in  the  fall. 
Covered  galleries  connect  these  halls,  while  a 
third  passage  leads  back  across  the  compound  to 


the  second  group,  which  centers  round  a  four- 
story  edifice  of  similar  design,  the  outpatients' 
building.  Its  wings,  the  surgical  and  medical 
wards,  contain  75  beds  each.  Through  another 
passage  to  the  east  one  enters  the  pathology  build- 
ing. In  the  basement  is  located  a  refrigerating 
plant  capable  of  holding  six  months'  supplies. 
Back  of  these  buildings  stand  the  animal  storage 
house  for  research  work  and  the  power  house, 
containing  central  heating  and  electric  plants,  ice 
plant  and  a  modern  steam  laundry.  On  the  west 
leading  into  the  outpatients'  building  opens  the 
hospital  entrance  gate,  with  a  large  circular  court, 
through  which  ambulance  patients  will  be  brought 
on  the  basement  level  into  the  admittance  rooms, 
where  they  will  be  examined  and  sent  up  b}' 
elevators  to  the  east  or  the  west  wnng.  On  the 
south  of  the  hospital  court  stands  the  hospital  ad- 
ministration building,  containing  the  g>imnasiuna 
and  hydro-therapeutic  department.  Through  this 
building  a  passage  leads  to  the  private  patients' 
building  with  accommodations  for  about  thirty. 
To  the  north  of  the  hospital  compounds  stands  the 
nurses*  home,  containing  rooms  for  seventy  women 
nurses,  dining-hall,  diet  laboratories  and  class 
rooms  for  the  training  school. 

At  some  future  date  three  more  buildings  will 
be  added  to  those  now  under  construction — a 
tuberculosis  ward,  an  isolation  building  and  a 
children's  ward. 
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THE  DEAN  OF  AMERICAN  MAGAZINE 

EDITORS 


THE  LATE  HENRY  MILLS  ALDEN 

AFTER  fifty  years  of  continuous  service 
as  editor  of  Harpc/s  Magazine,  Mr. 
Henry  Mills  Alden  died  on  October  7  last 
at  the  age  of  eighty-three. 

Commenting  on  the  fact  that  the  veteran 
editor  successfully  conducted  his  magazine 
through  a  half -century  of  social  changes  and 
sh  if  tings  of  literary  tastes,  a  writer  in  the 
New  York  F.venijig  Post  recalls  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Alden  twenty-five  years  ago, 
in  which  he  said: 

"We  who  are  growing  older  and  whose  taste 
was  formed  in  another  world  may  prefer  our 
old  models.  But  everything  changes,  and  the  new 
generation,  if  it  is  to  be  reached  at  all,  must  be 
reached  just  where  it  is,  irrespective  of  the  where- 
abouts and  individual  tastes  of  its  venerable 
editor." 

One  of  Mr.  Alden's  more  recent  associates 
in  the  editorial  rooms,  Mr.  Thomas  B. 
Wells,   said   in   the  Brooklyn   Eagle: 


He  ne\  er  i;eemed  to  lose  his  grip  on  things*, 
said  Mr.  Wells,  despite  his  age,  he  kept  in  touch 
with  all  new  movements  in  literature  up  to  the 
end.  This  was  true  from  the  time  when  I  first 
met  him — he  was  then  65 — until  his  active  service 
as  editor  ended.  In  his  later  years,  though  he 
would  be  reading  a  considerable  volume  of  manu- 
scripts for  the  magazine,  he  would  still  find  time 
to  read  all  the  important  new  fiction  and  philos- 
ophy. If  someone  whose  opinion  he  valued  ad- 
vised him  to  read  a  new  book  he  would  send 
for  it  at  once.  He  never  seemed  to  lose  his  fresh- 
ness of  vision  and  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Wells  was  also  impressed  by  his 
venerable  chief's  breadth  of  mind  and 
scholarship: 

Although    his    education    was    wholly    classical 

and  had  touched  but  in  the  most  elementary  way 
on  the  sciences,  he  could  write  the  most  remark- 
ably well-informed  letters  to  the  leading  scien- 
tists of  the  period  in  regard  to  articles  or  matter 
they  might  be  undertaking  for  the  magazine.  His 
letters  to  these  men  never  failed  to  produce  just 
the  articles  he  wanted. 

Regarding  Mr.  Alden's  editorial  methods, 
a  colleague  of  twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  John 
Corbin,  says  in  the  New  York  Times  Book 
Revieiv  for  October  19: 

Of  all  the  thousands  of  manuscripts  that  flowed 
through  his  office,  he  was  the  first  reader.  I  have 
never  heard  a  more  majestic  scorn  than  he  threw 
into  the  soft  tones  with  which  he  spoke  of  editors 
who  intrust  the  sifting  of  manuscripts  to  recent 
graduates  and  young  women.  He  had  Macaulay's 
faculty  of  reading  a  whole  page  at  a  glance;  and 
he  highly  approved  the  saying  that  one  taste  of 
an  egg  is  enough  to  show  that  it  is  bad.  But  for 
a  new  idea,  the  touch  of  a  fresh  and  authentic 
temperament,  he  had  a  sense  that  seemed  posi- 
tively clairvoyant. 

His  final  test  of  the  value  of  an  article  or 
story  was  whether  it  was  "vital" — whether  it 
touched  the  few  deep  and  permanent  springs  of 
human  life  and  progress.  The  romance  of  young 
love,  the  perplexities  of  married  life,  incidents  of 
fatherhood  and  motherhood,  matters  of  business 
conduct,  the  manly  strife  'for  means  and  power, 
the  affairs  of  state,  and  the  instinct  for  the  future 
of  the  nation — a  magazine  that  deals  with  these 
has  no  need  of  "features."  It  will  move  the 
world  quite  quietly,  but  with  the  inevitability  of 
all  natural  forces.  "The  seed  of  the  pine  is  very 
small,"  he  used  to  say,  "and  its  growth  is  slow; 
but  lodge  it  in  the  soil  of  a  fissure,  and  it  will  rend 
the  face  of  the  cliff." 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 

THE  EPIC  OF  ROOSEVELT 


Theodore  Roosevelt's  Letters  to  His  Chil- 
dren.    111.     Scribner's. 

Nothing  from  Mr.  Roosevelt's  pen  could  pos- 
sibly give  so  full  a  revelation  of  the  man  in  his 
human  relationships  as  these  letters  to  his  own 
family,  written  during  a  period  of  ten  years.  The 
revelation  is  all  the  more  complete  because  it  is 
unconscious.  It  was  never  imagined  by  the  writer 
that  they  would  some  day  be  published.  They 
were  written  in  moments  of  a  ifather's  busy  life 
simply  to  amuse,  direct  and  inspire  his  children. 
There  is  nothing  like  them  in  print.  Like  their 
author  they  are  unconventional,  unaffected,  and 
sincere.  Moreover,  they  are  infused  with  a  great 
practical  wisdom.  Young  and  old  alike  may 
profit  from  them. 

Impressions    of    Theodore    Roosevelt.     By 

Lawrence  F.  Abbott.     111.     Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

The  list  of  Roosevelt  books  is  growing  rapidly 
and  we  cannot  at  this  time  do  more  than  briefly 
indicate  a  few  of  the  more  important  titles.  In 
a  subsequent  number  we  shall  treat  them  in 
greater  detail.  For  more  than  a  decade  Mr.  Ab- 
bott enjoyed  the  most  intimate  personal  and  busi- 
ness relations  with  the  former  President.  In  this 
volume  he  does  more  than  the  title  of  his  book 
implies,  for  he  not  only  states  his  own  impres- 
sions, but  he  puts  on  record  facts,  many  of  which 
have  not  before  been  adequately  presented  and 
some  of  which  have  been  distorted  in  one  way 
or   another  by  earlier  publications.     His   account 


of    Mr.    Roosevelt's    famous    CJuildhall    speech    la 
a    significant    chapter    of    rewritten    history. 

Bill  Sewall's  Story  of  T.  R.  111.  Harper 
and  Brothers. 

Mr.  Hermann*  Hagedorn  (whose  account  of  the 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Week  appears  elsewhere  in 
this  Review)  saw  the  value  of  the  old  Maine 
guide's  recollections  of  his  lifelong  friend  and 
induced  him  to  give  his  simple  narrative  for  pub- 
lication. It  is  well  that  he  did  this  for  "Bill" 
Sewall,  better  than  any  other  man  living,  knew 
the  story  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  early  Western  ex- 
periences and  his  testimony  to  his  friend's  hardi- 
hood and  bravery  bears  every  mark  of  earnest- 
ness  and  truth. 

Theodore  Roosevelt:  an  Intimate  Biog- 
raphy. By  William  Roscoe  Thayer.  111.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin. 

This  volume  forms  perhaps  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  biography  among  the  books  devoted 
to  Roosevelt  that  have  been  published  since  his 
death.  It  is  admirable  in  literary  form  and  seeks 
to  give  proper  perspective  to  the  successive  phases 
in  the  career  of  its  subject.  The  author  was  col- 
lege classmate  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  in  later 
years,  while  preparing  the  authorized  biography 
of  John  Hay,  he  became  familiar  with  the  period 
during  which  the  Roosevelt  family  occupied  the 
White  House. 


OTHER  BIOGRAPHY  AND 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


From    Midshipman    to    Rear-Admiral.      By 

Rear-Admiral    Bradley    A.    Fiske.      The    Century 

Company.     693  pp.     111. 

This  autobiography  of  Rear-Admiral  Fiske  is 
doubly  interesting  to  the  American  public  because 
of  the  distinctive  and  distinguished  naval  career 
of  its  author.  A  record  of  forty-nine  years  in  the 
American  navy,  culminating  in  such  honors  as 
have  come  to  Admiral  Fiske,  could  not  fail  to  be 
worth  reading.  But  in  this  case  the  story  is  not 
merely  one  of  ordinary  sea  service  with  such 
limited  opportunity  for  adventure  as  came  to  the 
American  naval  ofl^cer  during  the  forty  years  pre- 
ceding the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War,  but  it  in- 
cludes achievements  of  a  most  unusual  kind  in 
the  field  of  naval  and  military  invention.  Not 
only  the  United  States  Navy  but  the  navy  of  every 
one  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world  is  to-day  a 
debtor  to  Admiral  Fiske  for  marked  increase  in 
power  and  efficiency.  Perhaps  no  other  man  in 
the  world  can  be  named  to-day  who  has  done  so 
much  to  increase  the  power  of  navies.    His  range- 


finder  and  gun-director  system  are  among  the  best 
known  of  these  inventions,  but  numberless  tech- 
nical developments  in  naval  warfare  that  were 
employed  during  the  recent  war  were  equally  the 
product  of  Admiral  Fiske's  professional  skill  and 
initiative. 

The  Career  of  Leonard  Wood.  By  Joseph 
Hamblen  Sears.    D.  Appleton  &  Company.  272  pp. 

HI. 

This  is  a  timely  and  useful  sketch  of  the  varied 
activities  of  General  Wood  as  soldier,  organizer, 
administrator,  and  exhorter  to  patriotic  service. 
Twenty  years  ago  General  Wood  made  an  ex- 
cellent record  as  Governor  of  Cuba  which  the 
country  has  not  yet  forgotten,  and  as  a  military 
authority  he  has  for  years  commanded  the  respect 
of  the  statesmen  and  soldiers  of  Europe.  His 
efforts  to  awaken  the  country  to  the  need  of 
preparedness  during  years  preceding  our  entry 
into  the  Great  War  are  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all 
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My  Generation.  An  Autobiographical  Inter- 
pretation. By  William  Jewett  Tucker.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  Company.    464  pp.     111. 

The  title  of  this  volume  by  Dartmouth's  Presi- 
dent Emeritus  is  peculiarly  apt,  for  throughout  the 
book  Dr.  Tucker  interprets  for  the  reader  the 
motives  and  move:nents  of  his  time.  His  auto- 
biography is  anything  but  controversial  in  tone, 
although  he  himself  was  for  a  con>iderable  period 
of  his  life  an  active  figure  in  the  controversies 
involved  in  the  progressive  movement  of  theology 
that  made  New  England  its  chief  fighting  ground. 
This,  however,  was  succeeded  by  his  presidency  at 
Dartmouth,  during  which  the  college  entered  on 
a  period  of  remarkable  expansion.  This  portion  of 
Dr.  Tucker's  book  is  a  distinct  contribution  to 
modern  educational  history. 

The    Life    and    Letters    of    James    Monroe 

Taylor.     By    Elizabeth    Hazelton    Haight.     E.  P. 

Dutton  &  Company.     391  pp.     111. 

One  of  Dr.  Bartlett's  contemporaries  was  the 
late  President  James  Monroe  Taylor,  of  Vassar 
College,  who  died  in  1916  after  a  service  of  nearly 


thirty  years.  This  biography  has  been  written 
by  Professor  Elizabeth  H.  Haight,  who  had  col- 
laborated with  Dr.  Taylor  in  the  well-known 
history  of  Vassar.  A  feature  of  the  work  is  the 
great  number  of  Dr.  Taylor's  letters  which  serve 
in  their  own  way  to  reveal  the  writer's  spirit  and 
purpose  in  his  work. 

A  Labrador  Doctor.  The  Autobiography  of 
Wilfred  Thomason  Grenfell.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
Company.     441   pp.     111. 

Thousands  of  Americans  have  been  interested 
for  years  in  the  work  of  Labrador's  famous  mis- 
sionary doctor.  Everything  that  Dr.  Grenfell  has 
written  about  his  life  with  the  fishermen  of  Labra- 
dor and  Newfoundland  has  found  a  host  of  inter- 
ested readers  in  this  country.  He  has  felt  im- 
pelled to  write  this  autobiography  in  order  to  pass 
on  certain  of  his  personal  experiences  that  may 
be  helpful  to  others.  Everyone  who  has  read 
about  Dr.  Grenfell's  work  knows  the  nature  of 
the  story  that  he  has  to  tell — one  of  adventure  and 
conquest  of  the  elements,  mingled  with  self- 
sacrifice.  The  narrative  is  a  cheerful  and  inspir 
ing  one. 


FOUR  TIMELY  VOLUMES 


The  Army  Behind  the  Army.        By  Major  E. 

Alexander  Powell.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     470 

pp.     111. 

At  last  we  have  the  authentic  story  of  what  was 
done  in  the  war  by  the  men  who  wear  silver 
chevrons — the  men  in  all  branches  of  the  service 
who  helped  in  the  fight  from  this  side  of  the  ocean. 
In  the  writing  of  this  book  Major  Powell  has  had 
the  cooperation  of  the  chiefs  and  sub-chiefs  of  the 
Army.  Every  chapter  is  a  revelation.  The  marvels 
disclosed  bv  Major  Powell's  account  of  "The  Gas 
Makers,"  ''Fighters  of  the  Sky"  and  "M.  I."  are 
hardly  less  thrilling  in  their  way  than  the  stories 
that  came  to  us  from  the  European  frpnt.  No  one 
can  claim  to  have  even  a  passable  knowledge  of 
America's  part  in  the  war  who  has  not  read  the 
disclosures  of  Major  Powell's  book. 

To  Kiel  in  the  "Hercules."  By  Lieut.  Lewis 
R.  Freeman.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.  297  pp. 
111. 

That  there  may  be  no  possible  misunderstand- 
ing we  may  state  here  that  Lieutenant  Freeman, 
notwithstanding  his  "R.  M.  B.  R.,"  is  an  American 
— a  California  Native  Son,  we  believe — and  in 
former  years  has  contributed  not  a  few  important 
articles  to  this  Review.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Allied  Naval  Armistice  Commis- 
sion which  proceeded  to  (jermany  immediately 
after  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  and  he  was 
the  only  correspondent  accompanying  that  expedi- 
tion. Thus  he  was  one  of  the  first  representatives 
of  the  Allies  to  see  Northern  Germany  at  the  end 
of  the  war,  and  incidentally  he  obtained  German 
views  of  the  battle  of  Jutland,  and  other  episodes 
of  the  war.  Lieutenant  Freeman  writes  in  a  vivid, 
nervous  style,  and  makes  an  entertaining  story  of 
his  experiences. 


Aircraft.  By  Evan  John  David.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons.     307  pp. 

Aeronautics  develops  so  rapidly  that  its  stu- 
dents will  do  well  to  secure  the  latest  and  most 
authoritative  works  on  the  subiect.  In  this  class 
is  the  new  volume  by  Evan  John  David,  managing 
editor  of  Flying.  Mr.  David  traces  the  subject 
in  a  non-technical  way  from  its  earliest  beginnings 
down  through  the  military  development  of  avia- 
tion during  the  war  and  including  interesting  ac- 
counts of  the  three  successful  cross-Atlantic 
flights  of  this  year.  His  chapters  on  learning  tc 
fly,  kinds  of  flying,  the  evolution  of  the  Liberty 
and  other  airplane  motors,  the  aero  mail  and 
aerial  navigation  and  regulation  contain  much  up- 
to-date  and  important  material,  while  his  discus- 
sion of  the  commercial  future  of  flying  is  perti- 
nent and  valuable.  Appendices  to  the  volume 
contain  a  glossary  of  aeronautic  terms,  records 
of  Allied  and  enemy  "Aces,"  and  official  reports 
of  airplane  and  engine  production  in  the  United 
States. 

Books  in  the  War.  By  Theodore  Wesley 
Koch.     Houghton,  Mifflin  Company.     388  pp.     Ill- 

One  of  the  striking  and  largely  unexpected  de- 
velopments of  the  American  war  service  was  the 
intelligent  and  well-directed  effort  to  supply 
books  and  periodicals  to  the  men  at  the  front,  in 
the  camps,  and  on  the  ships.  One  of  the  men 
who  has  had  best  opportunities  to  know  what 
this  Library  War  Service  really  meant  to  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  was  Mr.  Theodore  Wesley 
Koch  who  contributed  a  partial  account  of  the 
work  to  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  November, 
1918.  The  present  volume  is  not  merely  a  history 
or  report  of  results  but  a  real  "human  interest" 
story  of  how  books  helped  to  win  the  war. 
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When  these  comments  are  in  the 

Hal'ePeacei"  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  readers  early  in 
December,  Congress  will  be  as- 
sembled again  at  Washington  in  the  opening 
days  of  w^hat  must  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
busiest  and  most  important  sessions  ever  held 
by  an  American  Congress  in  times  of  peace. 
We  do  not  forget  that  technically  these  are 
not  times  of  peace,  because  for  certain  legal 
purposes  the  war-time  status  continues  until 
peace  has  been  proclaimed  as  an  official  fact. 
But  peace,  for  ordinary  purposes,  began  with 
the  proclamation  of  the  Armistice  on  Novem- 
ber II,  19 1 8.  Peace  in  the  full  legal  sense 
is  for  many  reasons  greatly  to  be  desired; 
and  it  must  seem  strange  that  the  United 
States,  having  been  less  directly  involved  in 
the  issues  of  the  world  war  than  any  other 
great  power,  should  be  the  only  country 
among  those  of  first  or  even  of  second  rank 
to  whom  the  boon  of  full  and  complete  legal 
peace  has  thus  far  been  denied. 

How  to  Usher  ^^^  ^^^^  IQIQ  is  approaching  its 
in  a  Better  end.  It  has  been  a  year  of  all 
^^^'^  kinds  of  social  and  political  fer- 
ment, and,  in  parts  of  the  world,  a  year  of 
misery,  horror  and  chaos.  No  other  coun- 
try has  so  little  excuse  as  the  United  States 
for  a  continuance  of  disorder  and  inefficiency. 
The  one  great  example  should  be  set  by  Con- 
gress. When  Congress  gives  the  appearance 
of  "striking  on  the  job"  there  is  the  more 
excuse  for  turbulent  industrial  elements. 
The  first  thing  needed,  in  a  program  to  set- 
tle matters  here  at  home,  Is  the  full  adoption 
of  the  Peace  Treaty.  Party  maneuvering 
has  gone  far  enough  at  Washington,  and 
the  country  expects  and  demands  treaty  rati- 
fication with  a  compromise  on  the  reserva- 
tions. The  party  that  arrogantly  forces  a 
continuation  of  the  present  deadlock,  with  a 
view  to  mixing  the  treaty  up  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1920,  will  go  down  to  the  defeat 
that  It  will  thus  have  merited.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  treaty  to  hurt  America;  but, 


on  the  other  hand,  the  treaty  is  not  impaired 
by  moderate  reservations.  The  important 
thing  is  to  ratify  it;  to  declare  peace;  to  do 
away  with  the  war  time  legislation ;  and  to 
start  the  year  1920  on  the  full  peace  basis. 

o   ,  Tf        With  the  treaty  settled,   it  will 

Next  Things      .  .       {  '        ,     . 

on  the  be  comparatively  easy  to  bring 
rogram  Q^dev  Into  the  industrial  world, 
and  it  will  be  possible,  let  us  hope,  to  do 
something  with  that  most  difficult  of  all  our 
problems — the  question  of  protecting  the  sol- 
venc}?^  of  the  nation's  great  transportation 
system.  Let  the  unfinished  business  proceed 
rapidly  this  month.  The  approaching  Christ- 
mas Day  should  be  the  best  by  far  that  the 
world  has  seen  for  many  years.  An  over- 
whelming sentiment  should  demand  that 
both  White  House  and  Senate  accept  the  un- 
doubted verdict  of  America's  best  opinion 
and  ratify  the  treaty.  This  will  help  to  give 
us  a  happy  Christmas  at  home,  and  will  con- 
tribute much  towards  the  Christmas  spirit  of 
peace  and  good  will  throughout  the  earth. 
Since  this  question  of  peace  is  the  overshad- 
owing one,  we  are  giving  most  of  our  edi- 
torial space  this  month  to  Its  discussion.  At 
this  point  we  may  refer  to  the  remarkable 
analysis  of  the  European  situation  presented 
for  our  readers  by  Mr.  SImonds  in  this  Issue 
of  the  Review.  Its  logic  Is  irresistible,  and 
its  regard  for  truth  prevents  Indulgence  In 
shallow  optimism.  It  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  must  cooperate  with  Europe,  re- 
gardless of  our  natural  preference  for  a  pollc} 
of  Isolation. 

Ti.    B    v#v-      As  our  readers  are  well  aware, 

The  Armistice  .  ,.         .     .  •       i  r  /• 

Fixed  the        the    Armisticc    Itself    w^as    far 

Basis  j.\^  A.  •_ 

more  than  a  truce,  or  an  in- 
definite suspension  of  hostilities.  It  was  a 
very  elaborate  agreement  upon  the  main 
terms  of  settlement  with  Germany;  and  if. 
it  had  been  only  a  little  further  worked  out, 
it  would  have  been  entirely  satisfactory  as 
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constituting  not  merely  an  Armistice  but  a 
definite  Peace  Treaty.  It  has  always  been 
our  view  that  the  Armistice  itself  should 
have  been  regarded  as  the  treaty  which  es- 
tablished peace  relations.  1  here  would  have 
remained  an  immense  amount  of  work  to 
be  done  by  joint  international  committees 
\n  the  detailed  execution  of  the  general  agree- 
ment and  understanding  of  the  Armistice 
document.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Armistice  itself  recognized  and  accepted  as 
the  basis  of  peace  terms  the  fourteen  points 
of  President  \Vilson.  They  had  previously 
been  officially  accepted  by  the  Governments 
oj"  Great  Britain,  France  and  the  other  Al- 
lied powers.  These  conditions  of  permanent 
peace,  as  formulated  by  President  Wilson, 
accepted  by  the  Allied  powers,  and  definitely 
adopted  by  Germany,  specified  the  kind  of 
world  order  that  must  exist  in  the  future. 
1  hey  were  the  foundation  stones  upon 
^vhich  was  set  up  that  fabric  of  actual  peace 
that  emerged  before  the  world's  anxious 
\'ision,  out  of  the  din  and  smoke  of  battle, 
v.hen  the  guns  ceased  firing  on  the  nth  of 
November,  1918,  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago.  The  last  of  these  fourteen  points  read 
as  follows: 

XIV\  A  general  association  of  nations  must 
be  formed  under  specific  covenants  for  the  pur- 
p- se  of  affording  mutual  guarantees  of  political 
independence  and  territorial  integrity  to  great 
and  small   States  alike. 


D/fficuf/ies 

of  fhe 
S'tiuaWon 


There  is  such  a  thing  as  honor 
and  good  faith  in  the  world, 
and  there  is  a  public  opinion 
that  rises  higher  than  the  tide  of  merely 
local  patriotism  that  rallies  around  the  am- 
bitions of  a  single  nationality  or  race.  It 
\vas  no  easy  matter  to  work  out  the  adjust- 
ments that  were  to  be  made  after  the  war, 
in  the  face  of  so  many  conflicting 'interests. 
Let  credit  be  given,  therefore,  to  those  who 
have  held  to  the  larger  view.  The  smash- 
i!;g  of  the  Romanoff  Czardom  had  left  a 
seething  chaos  all  the  way  from  the  Baltic 
and  the  Black  Sea,  across  Europe  and  Asia, 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  dow^nfall  of 
the  Hapsburg  overlordship,  and  the  self- 
assertion  of  numerous  races  and  political 
entities  formerlv  included  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  had  pro- 
duced political  and  economic  difficulties  that 
for  the  time  being  made  the  new  order  of 
things  seem  far  worse  than  the  old.  The 
Balkan  questions,  and  those  affecting  Turkey 
in  Europe  and  in  Asia — which  had  disturbed 
the  general  peace  of  all  Europe  for  a  long 


time,  and  especially  for  a  century  past — were 
all  wide  open  again,  with  grave  consequences 
sure  to  follow  almost  any  of  the  solutions 
that  were  being  most  strenuously  demanded. 
Certainly,  the  outlook  for  even  a  temporary 
period  of  peace — much  less  for  that  perma- 
nent condition  of  harmony  that  had  been 
proclaimed  as  the  ideal  about  to  be  realized 
— seemed  altogether  discouraging.  The  old 
imperialism,  that  had  restricted  the  political 
liberty  of  individuals  and  of  groups,  had  in- 
deed been  destroyed  with  the  dissolution  of 
the  militaristic  structures  that  ruled  in  the 
name  of  Hohenzollern  or  Romanofif  or  Haps- 
burg. But  there  had  sprung  up  a  new  kind 
of  nationalism  in  intense  form  that  seemed, 
at  least  for  the  present,  a  more  disturbing 
order  of  affairs  in  Europe  than  that  which 
it  had  succeeded. 

The  Break-Up       That  the   new  order  of  things 
Was  was  worse  than  the  old,  how- 

ever,  was  not  true,  it  merely 
seemed  worse  for  the  moment,  because  of 
the  pains  and  discomforts  of  transition.  It 
was  only  in  a  library,  with  professional  ex- 
perts sitting  around  a  table  supplied  with 
maps,  books  and  statistical  data,  that  the 
new  Europe  could  be  happily  reconstructed 
with  justice  for  everybody  in  the  political 
and  also  in  the  personal  sense.  When  these 
solutions  of  age-long  boundary  questions  and 
kindred  problems  were  taken  out  of  doors 
and  exposed  to  the  actual  conditions,  it  was 
evident  at  once  that  the  Armistice  could  not 
he  applied  without  creating  at  least  tem- 
porary convulsions.  The  remedies  are  nec- 
essary because  the  disease  for  which  they 
were  prescribed  was  fatal.  The  militaristic 
empires  were  a  menace  to  mankind  and  had 
to  be  done  away  with.  Something  had  t^) 
take  their  place,  and  this  something  under 
existing  conditions  could  only  be  a  series  of 
national  self-governing  states  like  Bohemia 
(Czecho-Slovakia),  Poland,  Finland,  and  so 
on,  or  else  a  series  of  temporarily  protected 
regions  under  international  guarantee  such 
as  parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire  and  parts 
of  the  former  German  colonies. 

T.    ...        .,     The   earlier  attempts   to  brine 

The     League  .  i  i     •  i 

Essentiaiio  the  world  mto  accord,  as  ex- 
New  Order  hihftfd  at  the  Hague  peace  con- 
ference for  example,  were  not  successful  be- 
cause the  great  empires  and  the  smaller 
sovereign  states  could  not  be  brought  to- 
gether upon  any  international  basis  of  rela- 
tive equality.  In  order  to  federate  the  world 
for  peace-keeping,  and  for  the  normal  prog- 
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ress  of  civilization,  it  was  necessary  to  dis- 
solve the  great  empires  and  to  have  a  larger 
number  of  states  of  more  equal  power. 
Otherwise,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
create  one  dominant  empire  and  entrust  to 
it  the  keeping  of  the  world's  peace,  as  in 
the  palmy  days  of  the  old  Roman  Empire 
before  its  decline  and  fall.  But  the  world 
was  not  willing  to  come  under  the  para- 
mountcy  of  a  German  Empire;  nor  was  it 
willing  to  look  forward  to  what  the  Germans 
thought  to  be  the  other  alternative,  namely 
a  future  paramountcy  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire. The  great  decision  that  was  arrived 
at  will  be  found  embodied  in  President  Wil- 
son's fourteen  points  as  accepted  by  the 
Allied  governments  when  the  United  States 
entered  the  war,  and  as  adopted  solemnly 
and  definitely  by  Germany,  on  behalf  of  her- 
self and  her  partners  when  the  Armistice 
was  signed.  This  basis  of  peace  and  a  new 
world  order,  laying  aside  mere  details,  was 
quite  simple.  And,  indeed,  it  was  essential 
and  could  not  be  repudiated  either  with 
honor  or  with  safety. 

uiu  . «/  ^t    contemplated    free    govern- 

ihis  "New       mcnts     m     Europe     m     place 

'  ^^'  of     military     autocracies.       It 

looked   forward   to  disarmament,   and   to   a 

substitution  of  reason  and  law  for  force  and 

violence.     If  what  is  now  our  American  na- 


THE   CHILD   WHO   WANTED   TO   PLAY   BY 
HIMSELF 
President    Wilson:     "Now    come    along    and    enjoy 
yourself  with  the  other  children.     I  promised  that  you'd 
be    the    life    and    soul    of    the    party. 

From  Punch    (London) 


tional  republic  had  been  crystallized  into 
three  or  four  sectional  federations,  it  is  not 
likely  that  we  could  have  held  the  country 
together  in  the  larger  national  grouping. 
With  forty-eight  States,  joined  together  to 
form  the  Union,  there  is  no  single  one  that 
can  assert  itself  to  the  serious  detriment  of 
any  of  its  neighbors.  Each  one  of  the  forty- 
eight  is  dependent  for  its  safety  against  for- 
eign foes  as  well  as  for  its  security  at  home, 
upon  the  power  of  the  Union  as  a  whole. 
In  like  manner,  there  lay  at  the  basis  of  the 
new  European  order  of  things  the  principle 
that  there  shall  be  a  group  of  self-governing 
free  nations,  which  will  find  it  practically 
necessary  to  give  up  extreme  militarism  and 
to  adopt  some  plan  of  a  League  of  Nations 
which  would  avail  to  settle  disputes  and 
protect  the  rights  of  all  nations.  Thus  it 
was  not  going  to  be  left  doubtful,  under  the 
new  order,  whether  or  not  a  Serbia  or  a 
Belgium  should  be  permitted  to  be  crushed 
by  a  more  powerful  neighbor  for  its  own 
aggrandizement.  It  was  perceived  that  al- 
most any  sort  of  an  international  League,  if 
in  existence  in  19 14,  would  have  prevented 
the  great  war. 

jy^g^  It   requires   none  of   that  sup- 

Everybody        posed  knowledge  which  enables 

Understood         ^^^^^^       ^^^       ^^       ^^^j^^       j^^^ 

speeches  to  understand  the  essential  principles 
that  were  to  control  the  new  order  of  af- 
fairs in  the  world.  Reverting  to  the  mood 
of  one  year  ago,  we  all  believed  that  those 
principles  of  liberty,  justice  and  reasonable- 
ness had  won  a  great  triumph  in  the  defeat 
of  German  autocracy  and  in  the  acceptance 
of  the  points  upon  which  peace  terms  were 
to  be  worked  out.  All  the  leading  Allied 
nations  had  agreed  in  advance  that  there 
was  to  be  a  League  of  Nations  for  the 
further  perfecting  of  international  law,  and 
for  the  application  of  international  law  to 
the  practical  business  of  mutual  protection. 
The  Allied  countries  had  not  desired  war 
and  had  made  terrible  sacrifices  to  establish 
peace.  They  purposed  to  associate  them- 
selves in  a  League,  and  to  cooperate  in  a 
spirit  of  friendship  and  upon  principles  of 
law  and  justice,  in  order  to  give  permanence 
to  the  peace  which  their  united  war-power 
had  achieved.  It  was  their  further  purpose 
to  admit  the  enemy  nations  to  membership 
in  their  peace  league  whenever  it  might  seem 
safe  and  desirable  that  Germany,  Austria, 
Hungary  and  Bulgaria  should  be  members 
of  the  society  formed  to  promote  peace  as 
the  supreme  policy  of  civilized  nations. 
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J  .^s  we  have  said,  these  were  the 

De/ays /o        accepted  principles  upon  which 

a  year  ago.  Several  of  the  detailed  ques- 
tions as  re^pects  boundaries  and  the  like 
v.hich  have  su  painfully  disturbed  Europe 
during  the  year  19 19  might  with  advantage 
have  been  rirmly  and  definitely  settled  at  the 
moment  of  the  Armistice.  At  that  time 
tliere  was  more  of  gratitude  and  generosity, 
and  less  of  grasping  selfishness  in  the  hearts 
alike  of  leaders  and  of  people.  Never  in  all 
histor\"  had  there  been  anything  so  altruistic 
and  large-minded  in  public  action  as  the 
^^■ar-elitort  of  America  on  behalf  of  the  lib- 
erties of  Europe.  The  average  American 
thought  that  our  sacrifices  must  certainly 
be  appreciated,  and  that  Europeans,  in  com- 
mon parlance,  would  be  glad  enough  to 
"settle  down  and  behave  decently."  Then 
was- the  time  to  have  secured  the  acceptance 
of  obviously  fair  settlements  for  several  of 
the  questions  that  are  still  open,  and  that 
the  lapse  of  time  makes  harder  rather  than 
easier  to  adjust.  But,  however  that  may  be, 
it  should  not  for  a  moment  be  forgotten  that 
the  war  was  ended  in  a  common  agreement 
and  a  solemn  pledge  to  do  away  with  autoc- 
racies, to  destroy  militarism  in  the  hands  of 
particular  governments  as  a  controlling 
principle,  and  to  substitute  a  mechanism  of 
international  organization  through,  which 
future  disputes  could  be  settled  without  war. 

■    w//sonand        Following    the    Armistice,     in 
American        due  time  the  Peace  Conference 
**  *^^  w^as    assembled    at    Paris    and 

President  Wilson  went  abroad  with  high 
hopes  and  great  prestige.  The  Unite i  States 
had  for  many  years  been  the  foremost  cham- 
pion in  the  world  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  legal  and  political  remedies  for  war. 
We  had  offered  all  sorts  of  arbitration 
treaties  to  all  sorts  of  governments,  and 
had  "signed  up"  a  great  many  such  conven- 
tions. We  had  labored  in  both  Hague  Con- 
ferences for  real  advances  in  international 
law  and  in  tribunals  for  peace.  Though 
better  placed  than  any  other  country  for 
self-defense,  and  though  stronger  in  resources 
and  in  capacity  for  the  creation  of  military 
and  naval  strength  than  any  other  country, 
we  had  shown  ourselves  peace-loving  and 
unaggressive,  and  had  remained  comparative- 
ly unarmed.  We  had  far  less  reason  to  seek 
the  establishment  of  a  League  of  Nations 
for  our  own  safety  than  had  any  other  na- 
tion,   great    or   small.      President    Wilson's 


championship  at  Paris,  therefore,  of  the  idea 
of  a  League  of  Nations  was  as  disinterested 
as  it  was  sane  and  sensible.  The  old  em- 
pires had  maintained  peace  through  con- 
siderable periods  through  their  balanced  al- 
liances and  through  their  natural  dread  of 
the  risks  and  losses  of  war  on  a  large  scale. 
AVith  the  old  empires  broken  down,  and 
with  a  group  of  new  countries  emerging,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary*  to  have  some  kind 
of  a  League  of  Nations  if  there  was  to  be 
any  security  for  the  future. 

f^  ivafura/         This  was  perfectly  clear  to  all 
hmetkan         right-thinking  minds,   although 

leadership  ■  u       •       j 

It  was  emphasized  more  strong- 
ly in  some  countries  than  in  others.  Several 
countries,  for  example,  were  so  intent  upon 
making  sure  of  their  own  particular  gains 
in  consequence  of  victor\%  that  they  were 
naturally  less  concerned  at  the  moment  about 
general  organization  for  future  peace.  There 
was  nobody  so  situated  in  the  Conference 
at  Paris  that  he  could  stand  out  quite  as 
prominently  as  President  Wilson  on  behalf 
of  mature  plans  for  keeping  the  world's 
peace  in  the  years  to  come,  and  for  giving 
some  sense  of  security  to  smaller  nations. 
Thus  the  leadership  assumed  by  President 
AVilson  for  this  general  principle  of  world 
order  would,  in  our  opinion,  have  been  taken 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  by  any  other 
leading  American;  if,  for  instance,  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Root,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Secretar}-  Lane,  Chief  Justice 
White,  President  Eliot,  Ambassador  Davis, 
Secretary'  Lodge,  or  even  Senator  Hiram 
Johnson  had  gone  to  Paris  as  head  of  the 
American  Peace  Delegation.  There  is  no 
question  but  what  the  general  point  of  view 
championed  by  President  Wilson  was  truly 
representative  of  American  public  opinion. 
It  was  the  point  of  view  that  had  been  ex- 
pressed significantly  by  Americans  for  more 
than  one  hundred  years. 

...       ...        It    is    what    we   may    call    the 

In  Line  with  .  .  •'  .  .      - 

Our  constructive    view    or    orderly 

a  esmen  democratic  progress  within  na- 
tions, and  of  orderly  proceedings  within  the 
family  of  nations.  Washington,  Franklin, 
and  John  Jay  were  of  this,  way  of  thinking. 
Jefferson  in  his  old  age  advocated  standing 
side  by  side  with  Great  Britain  in  order  that 
such  an  association  might,  at  the  time  we 
were  supporting  Latin-American  independ- 
ence, bring  England's  "mighty  weight  into 
the  scale  of  free  government  and  emancipate 
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at  one  stroke  a  whole  continent."  Undoubt- 
edly Jefferson  was  looking  forward  to  a  later 
period  when  the  despotic  empires  of  Con- 
tinental Europe  would  succumb  before  the 
march  of  democracy,  and  when  the  spirit 
of  order  following  that  of  human  liberty 
should  give  the  world  a  reign  of  law. 
Webster  and  Clay,  and  Calhoun  himself, 
had  such  conceptions  of  progress ;  and  for 
more  than  half  a  centur}^  past  we  have  given 
constant  evidence  of  our  desire  to  promote 
such  methods  as  are  understood  by  the 
phrase  "League  of  Nations."  Senator  Lodge 
himself,  for  forty  years,  has  represented  such 
ideas.  Presidents  Cleveland,  McKinley  and 
Roosevelt  typified  this  general  American  sen- 
timent in  official  acts  as  well  as  in  words. 
President  Taft  and  Mr.  Knox  as  his  Secre- 
tary of  State  devoted  themselves  to  plans  for 
realizing  new  steps  of  advancement  in  the 
cause  of  peace  through  institutions  for  im- 
proving International  law  and  for  applying 
it  through  courts  of  judicature.  It  seems 
needful  to  state  again  this  consistent  atttitude 
of  the  United  States  towards  world  order, 
because  the  debate  on  the  peace  treaty  in  the 
Senate,  and  the  failure  of  the  treaty  as  th^ 
Senate  adjourned  on  November  19,  had 
created  some  confusion  even  in  the  public 
mind  here  at  home,  while  evidently  puzzling 
and  baffling  the  anxious  minds  of  millions  of 
friends  of  freedom  and  peace  across  the  seas. 


THE  OBSTRUCTION 
The    Skipper:    "Drat   it!      And   just   when   It  Is   of 
^ital  importance  to  reach  port   safely  and  quickly." 
From   the    Star    (Montreal,    Canada) 


A  n  .„■  What   has   happened,    then,   to 

A  Question  .  '  *  '  ' 

on  Every  bring  about  so  anomalous  a 
°"^"*  situation  as  that  which  existed 
when  last  month  the  Treaty  was  rejected  ? 
How  does  it  happen  that  America — the  only 
consistent  champion  through  long  decades  of 
the  principles  embodied  in  the  Versailles 
Treaty — stands  alone  in  opposing  that  in- 
strument? Germany,  even  though  excluded 
for  the  present  from  the  League  of  Nations, 
signed  the  treaty,  ratified  it,  and  gave  it  effect 
insofar  as  possible,  many  months  ago  and 
has  thus  had  the  advantage  of  being  at  peace. 
One  after  another,  the  great  group  of  Allies 
— Britain,  France,  Italy,  Japan — have  rat- 
ified the  treaty  which  their  representatives 
at  Paris  and  Versailles  had  formulated.  The 
smaller  nations  in  general  have  accepted  it 
by  ratification,  after  having  helped  in  their 
measure  to  frame  the  document.  But  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  has  refused  to 
ratify  the  document  as  the  President  brought 
it  back  from  the  Peace  Conference,  and  a 
puzzling  situation  has  resulted.  The  action 
of  the  Senate  has  been  accompanied  by  such 
torrential  floods  of  oratory,  and  by  such  com- 
plicated parliamentary  tactics  in  dealing  with 
the  proposed  amendments  and  reservations, 
that  with  the  news,  on  November  20,  of  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  and  the  defeat 
of  the  treaty  it  was  hard  for  the  average 
citizen  to  answer  the  questions  of  his  family 
at  home  as  to  what  had  happened  and  w^hy. 
And  if  the  average  American  of  intelligence 
could  not  easily  analyze  and  explain,  how 
could  it  be  expected  that  the  average  citizen 
in  England  or  France  or  Germany  could  un- 
derstand, either  the  method  or  the  motive 
of  the  American  attitude  toward  a  treaty 
that  America  had  been  so  conspicuous  in 
negotiating? 

^   ^  Many    citizens,     indeed,    have 

Congress  followed   the  coursc   of   affairs 

Sessions  ^^  closely  that  they  need  no 
further  explanation.  But  doubtless  there  are 
readers,  even  at  this  stage,  who  might  like 
to  have  the  situation  reviewed  as  of  the 
ending  of  the  Senate's  session  November  19, 
and  the  opening  of  the  new  session  beginning 
Monday,  December  i.  It  will  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Congress  always  meets  on  the 
first  Monday  of  December  in  regular  session 
because  so  required  by  the  Constitution.  The 
present  Congress  has  a  Republican  majority 
in  both  Houses,  and  was  elected  in  Novem- 
ber 19 1 8.  The  preceding  Congress,  which 
was  Democratic  in  both  Houses,  came  to  an 
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end  on  the  4th  day  of  March  of  the  present 
year.  When  the  late  Congress  thus  dis- 
solved on  that  date,  it  had  not  completed  the 
wcrk  of  passing  the  appropriation  bills  'ec- 
essary  for  carrying  on  the  Government. 
President  W  ilson  had  come  home  in  Feb- 
ruar>'  on  a  brief  trip  and  had  returned  to 
his  work  as  head  of  the  American  Peace 
Delegation  in  France.  He  was  obliged  to 
call  the  new  Republican  Congress  into  ses- 
sion, in  order  to  transact  urgent  financial 
business.  In  any  case,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  call  the  Senate  together,  in  order 
to  submit  to  it  the  Peace  Treaty,  which  was 
signed  at  Versailles  on  June  28  and  which 
was  sent  to  the  Senate  for  ratification  on 
July  10.  But  for  these  urgent  matters,  re- 
quiring the  convening  of  a  special  session  of 
the  new  Congress  (the  call  being  made  by 
President  AVilson  in  a  cable  communication), 
the  present  session  beginning  December  I 
would  have  been  the  first  official  gathering 
of  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  appropriation  bills  were 
duly  passed  by  Congress  in  the  early  summer, 
and  that  many  other  matters  of  legislation 
have  been  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives while  the  Senate  was  chiefly  occupied, 
especially  in  the  later  weeks  of  the  session, 
MMth   the  peace  treaty. 


The 


The  Constitution  of  the  United 
"Treafy-Mafc/ng    States  lodges  the  treaty-making 

power  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  "by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate."  Just  how  the  Senate's 
partnership  in  the  treaty-making  power  was 
to  be  exercised  in  a  practical  way  was  not 
stated  in  the  Constitution.  Evidently  the 
Senate's  part  was  to  be  a  vital  one,  although 
it  has  generally  been  regarded  as  rather 
negative  than  positive.  When  President 
Wilson  went  abroad  himself  to  negotiate  the 
treaty,  he  informed  the  Senators  that  he  ex- 
pected to  keep  them  in  touch  at  all  times  with 
tlic  course  of  the  proceedings.  He  found  in 
actual  experience  that  this  could  not  be  done. 
It  is  true  he  had  been  the  champion  of  "open 
diplomacy";  but  that  phrase  could  never 
mean  that  negotiations  at  all  stages  were  to 
be  conducted  in  loud  tones  of  voice,  in  the 
presence  of  large  audiences,  so  that  each  re- 
mark of  every  member  of  a  committee  or  a 
conference  should  be  megaphoned  to  the 
world.  Open  diplomacy  means  that  the  re- 
sults when  attained  should  be  perfectly  open ; 
that  there  should  be  no  hidden  agreements 
or  understandings;  and  that  there  should  be 


a  full  and  honest  account  given  in  due  time 
of  all  business  transacted  and  of  the  main 
courses  of  proceeding.  We  are  not  apolo- 
gizing for  the  inconsistencies  of  the  recent 
Conference. 

Compar./,-.e/y  ^'^=^  Compared  with  all  preceding 
[Open"  world  congresses  and  treaty 
ipomacy  negotiating  bodies,  the  work  of 
the  negotiators  at  Paris  and  Versailles  was 
openly  conducted  and  was  afterwards  frank- 
ly explained.  Agreements  that  had  been 
made  secretly  among  the  Allies  before  the 
United  States  entered  the  wMr  ought  indeed 
to  have  been  expressly  abrogated.  It  was 
supposed  in  the  United  States  that  all  such 
agreements  had  been  superseded  by  the  logic 
of  facts,  when  Russia  went  out  of  the  war 
and  the  United  States  came  in.  But  more 
than  one  of  the  Allied  powers  insisted  so 
strenuously  at  Paris  upon  keeping  advantages 
guaranteed  under  earlier  compacts  that  the 
final  treaty  was  to  some  extent  clouded  in 
it?  provisions  by  the  self-seeking  spirit  of 
these  countries.  The  United  States  had 
made  the  mistake  of  assuming,  when  she 
went  to  the  aid  of  Europe's  liberties,  that  it 
was  not  necessary  to  obtain  pledges  in  ad- 
vance that  Europe,  when  rescued,  would  be- 
have handsomely.  All  such  pledges  could 
have  been  had  for  the  mere  asking,  because 
Europe  was  in  desperate  plight  and  nothing 
but  the  rapidity  and  magnitude  of  American 
rffort  could  have  saved  the  Allied  countries 
from  overwhelming  defeat.  America  had 
the  best  right  in  the  world  to  insist  in  the 
Peace  Confernce  that  the  nations  whom  she 
had  helped  to  deliver  should  in  good  faith 
do  their  part  to  put  down  the  spoils-grabbing 
spirit. 

u      u/ 1  President  Wilson  was  received 

now    Wilson  •   1        1         I  •        •      T^ 

Became  With  plaudits  in  Europe  because 

npopu  ar  American  intervention  had  end- 
ed the  war  and  given  the  Allied  powers 
more  substantial  results  of  victory  than  they 
had  even  hoped  for.  If  his  popularity  waned, 
however,  in  one  country  and  then  in  another, 
it  was  not  because  he  was  unfriendly  or  un- 
just to  any  nation,  race  or  people;  but  be- 
cause his  position  came  to  be  somewhat  like 
that  of  an  umpire  or  a  judge  in  a  series  of 
disputes,  and  he  had  the  courage  to  try  to 
perform  this  thankless  role.  It  was  Impos- 
sible to  give  Czecho-Slovakia  what  seemed 
to  be  her  rights  on  the  Adriatic,  without 
angering  the  hotbloods  of  Italy.  It  was  im- 
possible to  have  any  part  in  the  adjustment 
of  problems  along  the  Rhine,  without  mor- 
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tally  ()iicnciin<^  the  French  and  the  Germans 
at  the  same  time.  No  adjustment  of  houn- 
daries  for  Roumania  or  for  Poland  or  for 
Bulgaria  could  he  made  without  giving  hitter 
offense.  It  was  impossihle  to  arrange  those 
parts  of  the  treaty  relating  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  the  Far  East  without  offending 
either  Cliina  or  Japan.  Presiderit  Wilson 
was  undoubtedly  so  conscious  of  a  broad 
and  disinterested  American  rectitude  in  his 
endeavor  to  help  find  a  good  working  solu- 
tion of  numerous  problems,  that  he  was  con- 
tent to  leave  both  his  motives  and  also  his 
work  itself  to  the  verdict  of  history. 

^      .  In  the   face  of  stupendous  diffi- 

of  ffte        culties,    a   Conference   in   which 

Achievement     i  ,i  .  '  ..    n 

he  was  the  most  promment  ng- 
ure  finally  adopted  a  treaty.  This  finished 
work  was  more  voluminous  than  any  other 
compact  that  had  ever  before  been  negotiated 
in  the  world.  A  vast  number  of  its  chap- 
ters and  clauses  provided  for  just  and  sound 
settlements  of  particular  and  general  prob- 
lems. Even  where  selfish  ambitions  seemed 
h^Trd  to  subdue,  there  was  always  the  color 
of  reasonableness  in  the  solution  that  was  ob- 
tained. If  Italy's  views  about  the  Adriatic 
were  tinged  by  too  much  of  eagerness  on  be- 
half of  Italian  claims,  they  w^ere  not  views 
urged  in  a  spirit  of  dishonesty  or  of  ruthless- 
ness,  but  with  sincerity  and  frankness.  And 
so  of  many  other  complicated  questions. 
When  ( I )  the  treaty  was  finally  brought  to 
completion;  when  (2)  it  was  accepted  and 
signed  by  Germany;  when  (3)  it  was  given 
practical  effect  in  many  of  its  provisions,  the 
world  had  good  reason  to  be  hopeful.  With 
all  its  imperfections,  this  treaty  marked  an 
enormous  advance.  It  was  entitled  to  a  fair 
trial.  It  found  settlements  for  many  broad 
questions,  and  it  provided  a  way  to  deal 
with  many  others  that  required  a  longer  pe- 
riod for  adjustment.  Compared  wM*th  the 
methods  and  results  of  previous  w^orld  con- 
gresses, this  treaty  of  1919  is  an  achievement 
of  political  progress  and  of  moral  grandeur. 

Basis  ^^^  Conference  itself  had  as- 
of  the  sumed  the  character  of  an  initial 
^^"^  session  of  the  great  League  of 
Nations.  The  Immediate  basis  of  this  league 
was  the  good  understanding  and  practical 
cooperation  of  France,  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  It  was  plain  that  If  these 
three  countries,  together  with  Italy  and  Ja- 
pan, could  act  together  In  friendly  accord, 
they  could   secure   the   peace   of   the  world 


RATIFY    THE   TKKATV! 
From   tlic  Eveniug   World    (New    York)    © 

while  working  out  the  plans  for  dealing 
with  unfinished  problems  or  with  those  that 
must  arise  in  the  future.  It  seemed  to  most 
enlightened  minds  that  if  America  could  af- 
ford to  send  vast  armies  to  Europe,  and  could 
endure  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  our  best  sons,  fighting  for  peace  in 
the  years  19 17  and  19 18,  she  could  surely  af- 
ford to  promise  her  hearty  good  w^ill  and 
powerful  influence  for  the  keeping  of  future 
peace  and  the  prevention  of  war.  It  is  noth- 
ing at  all  but  this  guarantee  of  cooperation 
for  peace-keeping  that  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles asks  from  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  W^e  had  been 
foremost  in  demanding  that  the  European 
countries  pledge  themselves  to  such  an  ar- 
rangement. 

-        ,.        When     President    Wilson     had 

Suggestions  i         i  •        i  •   •  i 

Accepted  made  his  hasty  visit  to  the 
pring  United  States  in  February,  the 
plan  for  the  League  of  Nations  had  already 
been  tentatively  agreed  upon  In  Paris.  Sug- 
gestions were  made  at  that  time  by  Mr. 
Taft,  Mr.  Root,  Mr.  Hughes  and  others  for 
some  slight  modifications  In  order  to  adapt 
the  plan  to  our  American  situation.  It  was 
felt  that  until  the  League  had  become  a  de- 
veloped institution  we  should  continue  to 
think  of  Western  Hemisphere  matters  in 
terms  of  the  IVIonroe  Doctrine.  It  was 
thought  that  there  should  be  a  provision  by 
which  a  nation  might  honorably  withdraw 
from  the  League.  It  was  further  considered 
that  it  would  be  well  to  make  specific  some 
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of  the  distinctions  concerning  matters  of 
strictly  domestic  policy  like  immigration, 
which  we  should  not  turn  over  to  an  inter- 
national agency.  President  Wilson  went 
back  to  Paris  and  succeeded  in  having  the 
Peace  Conference  accept  various  modifica- 
tions of  the  League  of  Nations  covenant  that, 
in  his  judgment,  met  the  suggestions  of  Mr. 
Root,  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Hughes. 

When  President  McKinley  sent 

How  s  '  r^  •     ' 

h'.cKiniey  American  Commissioners  to  ne- 
Made  Peace  ^^^[^^^  p^^^c  with  Spain  in  1898, 
he  pursued  a  course  quite  different  from  that 
which  was  taken  by  President  Wilson  late 
in  19 1 8.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  make 
the  difference  clear  is  to  state  exactly  what 
President  McKinley  did ;  and  for  our  pres- 
ent purposes  of  comparison,  no  statement 
could  be  better  than  the  one  made  a  little 
more  than  twenty  years  ago  by  the  present 
writer  in  the  opening  editorial  paragraph  of 
the  Review  of  Reviews  for  October,  1898. 
That  paragraph  reads  as  follows: 

The    American    peace    commissioners 
■     ''""-^Wakmg  g^jj^j   ^^^^   ^i^^   York  on   board   the 

Paris         Campania    on     Saturday,     September 
17,  in  order  to  meet  the  Spanish  com- 
missioners  at   Paris  on   or   before   the   date   speci- 
fied  in   the   protocol,   which   was   October    i.     As 
finally    constituted,    the    group    of    five    American 
commissioners   consisted    of   Judge    Day,    who    re- 
signed his  office  as  Secretary  of  State  on  the  day 
before    he    sailed;    Senator    Davis,   of   Minnesota, 
chairman    of    the    Foreign    Relations    Committee; 
Senator  Frye,  of  Maine,  whose  name  stands  second 
on  that  committee    and   who  is   also   chairman   of 
the  Commerce  Committee;   Senator  Gray,  of  Del- 
aware,  a   prominent  member   of  the   Foreign   Re- 
:   lations  Comraittee,  and  the  only  Democrat  on  the 
board;    and    Mr.    Whitelaw    Reid,    editor    of    the 
New   York    Tribune,   formerly  minister   to  France 
by    President    Harrison's    appointment,    and    more 
recently    a    special    representative    of    the    United 
States   at  the  celebration  of  the  Queen's  diamond 
Jubilee.     The    work   of   these    commissioners    is   in 
no  sense   akin    to  that   of   a   board   of   arbitration, 
but    is    strictly     diplomatic    in     its    nature.     The 
board    will    act    under    instructions    from    the    ad- 
ministration   at    Washington,    exercising    only    so 
much  of  discretion  as  the  administration  may  have 
chosen   to    accord   to   it.     Before    sailing   the   com- 
missioners were  in  close  and  protracted  conference 
with     Mr.     McKinley,     while     Cabinet     members 
*\ere   recalled   from  their  vacations   in  order   that 
the    President's    constitutional    advisers    might    be 
consulte':'  on  rverv  noint  while  the  peace  commis- 
sioners were  still  in  Washington.     The  First  As- 
sistant   Secretary    of    State,    Professor    Moore,    ac- 
companied    the    commission     in    the    capacity    of 
secretary.     Mr.    Moore's    functions    will    be    those 
of  a  secretary  in  the  most  important  sense  of  the 
"word;    ^nd   by    reason    of   his   expert    attainments 
in   international   law  he  will   act  as  legal   adviser 
«f   the   commissioners.     The   board    as   constituted 
ts    entitled     to    the     confidence    of    the    country. 


Senators  Davis  and  Gray  are  lawyers  of  eminence, 
ability,  and  remarkable  attainments.  Tempera- 
mentally they  balance  each  other  exceedingly 
well.  Mr.  Davis  is  what  a  few  dozen  persons 
in  Boston  and  New  York  would  stigmatize  as  an 
"imperialist"  and  a  "jingo."  Mr.  Gray,  thus 
far,  has  not  been  similarly  labeled.  It  merely 
happens  that  Mr.  Davis,  as  a  Western  man,  knows 
the  whole  country  better  and  reaches  conclusions 
with  more  swiftness  and  certainty.  Judge  Day 
has  had  less  public  experience,  but  he  has  no 
lack  of  confidence  in  his  country,  and  his  mind 
works  along  logical  lines  in  a  clear  and  direct 
fashion.  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  has  the  adaptability 
and  quick  mind  of  a  long  journalistic  career. 
The  commissioners  will,  therefore,  most  certainly 
work  together  in  harmony,  and  they  may  be  ex- 
pected to  show  good  judgment  at  all  points.  It 
is  understood  that  they  will  not  be  disposed  to 
tolerate  any  needless  quibbling  or  delay.  The 
commissioners  hope  to  finish  their  work  within  six 
weeks. 

President  and  ^^^  peacc  negotiations  at  Paris 
Senate  in      twenty  years  ago  had  important 
results.       We     acquired     Porto 
Rico,  took  over  the  sovereignty  of  the  Phil- 
ippines,   made    important    arrangements    re- 
garding Spanish  interests  in  Cuba  and  else- 
where, and  assumed  a  place  in  the  world  that 
was  challenged  by  the  Democratic  Party  as 
a  policy  of  "imperialism"  and  that  formed 
the  issue  in  Mr.   Bryan's    losing    campaign 
against  the  IVlcKinley-Roosevelt  Presidential 
ticket  of  the  year  1900.     But  our  principal 
reason  for  quoting  this  paragraph  about  the 
commissioners  who  went  to  Paris  in  1898  is 
to  show  how   Mr.    McKinley  looked   upon 
the  relations  of  the  United  States  Senate  to 
the  business  of  having  an  important  treaty 
not  only  negotiated  but  also  ratified  and  ac- 
cepted.     Of    his   five    commissioners,   three 
were   the   most    influential   members   of   the 
Senate's   Committee   on    Foreign    Relations. 
The    Republicans   being   in    large   majority, 
naturally  two  of  these  Senators  were  Repub- 
lican  and  one  w^as    a    Democrat.     Senator 
Gray  was  the  ranking  Democratic  member 
of    the   Foreign     Relations    Committee,     of 
which  he  would  have  been  Chairman  if  the 
Democrats    had    been    in    majority.      Judge 
Day   resigned   as   Secretary  of   State  to   be- 
come a  member  of  this  commission  and  was 
promptly  succeeded  in  the  Cabinet  by  John 
Hay,  who  had  been  for  some  time  our  Am- 
bassador at  London.     Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid, 
although  a  Republican,  had  the  confidence  of 
all  the  leading  journalists  of  the  country  be- 
cause of  his  eminent  career  in  that  profes- 
sion ;  and  his  experience  in  politics  and  diplo- 
macy had   been  life   long.     Professor  John 
Bassett  Moore  was  a  Democrat,  but  he  had 
the  confidence  of  all  la\^'}•ers  and  public  men 
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as  a  distinguished  authority  on.  international 
law.  President  McKijiil^y,  in  clo.se  accprd 
with  his  Cabinet  and  wfith  Senate  leaders, 
kept  in  daily  touch  wTth  thp  Conference. in 
Paris  by  liberal  use  oj^^t|v^  ca^^;^ 

,,  ^, ,  It    President    Wilson    had    fol- 

n   Wilson  1     n  T  It  T     i^-     1        >  11 

had  no/  lowed  Mr.  McKinley  s  method, 
one  iQ  ans  ^^  would  ^av^  appointed,  Mr. 
Lansing  and  Col.  House  as  members  ot  the 
Commission,  with  Professor,  ,John  Bas^ett 
Moore,  who  is  still  young  anq.  .vigorous  and. 
more  than  ever  eminent  as  an  authority,  to 
the  position  of  Chief  Secretly  a;r\H  legal  ex- 
pert. He  would  then  have ,  chosen  three 
members  of  the  Senate,  for  example,  Mr. 
Hitchcock,  Mr.  Lodge  and  Mr.  Knox.  Or 
else,  in  lieu  of  one  of  the  Republican  Sena- 
tors, he  would  have  appointed  Mr.  Root  or 
Mr.  Taft.  It  was  not  necessary,  of  course, 
for  Mr.  Wilson  to  follow  the  McKinley  prec- 
edent in  that  particular  way.  He  preferred 
to  negotiate  at  close  range ;  and  the  condi- 
tions were  unprecedented.  It  is  permissible, 
however,  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  more 
usual  methods  would  have  obtained  better  re- 
sults than  those  that  Mr.  Wilson  chose  to 
pursue.  He  could  probably  have  gained 
essential  points  better  if  he  had  directed  the 
Commissioners  from  the  White  House  by 
cable.  Mr.  Wilson's  personal  triumph  had 
already  been  gained  when  the  Armistice  was 
negotiated  successfully  upon  the  basis  of  his 
fourteen  points.  As  regards  everything  that 
follows,  it  would  seem  to  us  that  he  could 
have  done  his  work  more  powerfully  and  effi- 
ciently if  he  had  remained  at  the  helm  of  af- 
fairs in  Washington.  He  could  have  viewed 
the  work  of  the  Conference  in  better  per- 
spective from  Washington  than  when  in  the 
thick  of  things  at  Paris. 


..^that,h^  was  mi^ytaken  and  tltat  the  doinina- 
.tiqn    0;f.  |t,I)e    Cuii J e rencT'i'^^-SVTlsJrn^'^^'d 
^^j^Creprge^ayid  C^Jcmencc m.  \\  it}\  the  <  >i\-A 

^..  lielp  pf  .thp^'I^alijjifl  Pninic*],  was  iioi  the  best 
way  eitiier  to  secure  immediate  seulcnicnts 
qor.y^qt  the  b'^st.  way  to  usher  in  the  periodi- 
cal meetmgs  "of  the  futmre- L'eaguf  ni  Na- 
tions. But  even  if  the  Presidents  long  i>o- 
journ  in  Europe,  and  his  dominant  place  in 
the  Conference  had  made  fer  efficiency  up  to 
a  certain  point,  it  involved  the  great  risk  of 
detacliing  Mr.  Wilson  from  the  country  that 
le  represented. 

Clemenceau   was   at   home ;   and 

Col°t!"asis  ^^  ^^"^^  '"  constant  touch  ^with 
the  Senate  and  Cham^roi ^Dep- 
uties. He  took  no  steps  in  the  Conference 
without  seeing  that  his  position  was  solid 
and  secure  in  the  support  of  the  Ministry 
and  of  the  Chambers.  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  had  to  main- 
tain his  Parliamentary  support  all  the  time 
as  he  went  along.  Otherwise  he  would  have 
lost  his  job  as  Prime  iVIinister,  and  at  tht; 
same  time  would  have  dropped  out  as  head 
of  the  British  Delegation  in  the  Peace  Con- 
ference. The  same  thing  was  triie  of -the 
Italian  Premier, — as  the  facts  proved  before 
the  end  came.  Mr.  Wilson,  however,  was 
in  every  sense  a  self-sufficient  representative. 


Some 


He  could  have  directed  the 
Consequences  American  Commissioners  bv  us- 
of  His  Meihod  j^g  ^^^  cable  as  McKinley  did 

and  could  have  avoided  the  peril  of  securing 
at  one  time  undue  approbation  and  influence, 
w^hile  at  another  time  arousing  undue  antag- 
onism. Of  necessity,  his  going  to  the  Peace 
Conference  in  person  reduced  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  American  delegation  to  an  infe- 
rior rank,  while  at  the  same  time  compelling 
the  three  other  principal  Governments  to 
carry  on  their  negotiations  personally 
through  their  Prime  Ministers,  thus  giving 
us  a  Conference  dominated  by  the  so-called 
"Big  Four."  Undoubtedly  Mr.  Wilson  be- 
lieved that  was  the  only  way  to  secure  re- 
sults; but  one  may  be  justified  in  the  opinion 


THE   KNIGHT    ERRANT 
President    Wilson    (to    League    of    Nations) : 
tight,    ma'am;    he'll    quiet    down    directly." 
From  Punch    (London) 

[The    moral    of    the   above    cartoon    is   that    the 
errant    who     attempts    to    rescue    the    lady    in 
should  be  on  good  terrrs  with  his  horse.  1 


•'Hold 


kni.sht 
distress 
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THE    BRITISH    PRIME    MINISTER,    MR.    LLOYD    GEORGE,    CARRIED    IN    TRIUMPH    BY    STU- 
DENTS AT  SHEFFIELD  UNIVERSITY 

(Mr.  Lloyd  George,  having  held  the  support  of  Parliament  through  the  trying  year  of  peace-making, 
has  secured  ratification  of  the  Treaty,  and  of  the  special  defensive  alliance  with  France,  has  settled  the 
railroad  strike,  and  is  at  the  height  of  his  popularity  at  home.) 


and  his  position  was  secure  until  March  4, 
192 1.  His  power  under  the  Constitution  to 
negotiate  the  treaty  was  not  in  question.  Air. 
McKinley  as  truly  negotiated  the  treaty  of 
twenty  years  ago;  but  he  preferred  the  more 
usual  way  of  negotiating  it  through  com- 
missioners who  worked  harmoniously  under 
his  preliminar>'  instructions  and  under  his 
guidance  at  all  critical  points  by  virtue  of 
ocean  telegraphy.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was 
surrounded  at  Paris  by  men  or  great  and  com- 
manding influence  in  the  British  Parliament. 
He  was  the  head  of  a  Coalition  Government, 
and  there  could  be  little  doubt  about  Briti-:h 
acceptance  of  the  treaty.  The  only  adverse 
possibility  was  a  political  revolution,  with 
the  election  of  a  new  Parliament  that  would 
have  repudiated  the  leaders  of  the  war  period 
before  a  treaty  could  have  been  ratified. 

.  There  did   not  seem   to  be  any 

Opinion  Out  marked  diTterences  of  opinion 
^°  among  the  leaders  of  American 
thought  and  policy  at  the  time  of  the  Armis- 
tice. It  was  agreed  in  America  that  there 
should  be  support  of  new  sovereignties  like 
Poland,  Bohemia  [Czecho-Slovakia]  and  Fin- 
land ;  that  a  true  German  Republic  should 
be  encouraged;  that  Belgium  and  France 
should  secure  both  present  reparation  and 
future  security;  that  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain  and  France  should  work  in 
harmony;  that  Italy  should  secure  tnie  boun- 
daries and  obtain  proper  advantages  from 
Ae  victory  over  Austria ;  that  deliberate 
plans  should  be  made  for  disarmament;  that 


the  responsible  nations  should  exercise  trus- 
teeship over  backward  regions ;  that  op- 
pressed peoples  like  the  Armenians  should 
have  safety  and  freedom  henceforth ;  and 
that  above  all,  there  should  be — to  use  the 
name  of  an  influential  American  society — a 
"League  of  Nations  to  Enforce  Peace.'* 
President  Wilson  had  put  the  stamp  of  his 
personal  and  oflRcial  endorsement  upon  these 
ideas  during  the  war  period.  He  could  have 
secured  their  acceptance  by  sending  to  Paris 
a  delegation  so  composed  as  to  carry  with  it 
the  probability  of  full  support  in  the  Senate. 

-     .      u.       In    attendance    upon    the    Paris 

Scnafors   Were      r^        r  r  • 

Needed  in  Conference  from  time  to  time 
were  many  members  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  who  were  connected  with  one 
or  another  of  the  numerous  commissions. 
President  Wilson  had  in  Paris  some  hun- 
dreds of  Americans  working  as  financial, 
economic,  legal  or  political. experts  upon  va- 
rious special  or  subordinate  committees.  It 
would  have  been  wholly  possible,  during  the 
long  period  of  the  Conference,  to  have  had 
every  member  of  the  United  States  Senate 
attached  to  one  or  another  of  these  commit- 
tees, and  present  for  at  least  a  part  of  the 
time  in  Paris  and  elsewhere  in  Europe. 
Naval  vessels  and  army  transports  were 
making  constant  and  rapid  trips,  and  the 
movement  of  Senators  to  and  from  French 
ports  would  have  been  perfectly  feasible. 
The  framing  of  the  treat\\  including  the 
covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  was.  so 
to  speak,   a  program   for  the  shaping  of  a 
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new  world.  This  program  had  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  United  States  Senate,  upon 
careful  study  ;  and  it  would  have  been  worth 
while  to  have  given  every  Senator  some  part 
in  the  preliminary  work  of  building  up  this 
new  charter  for  the  conduct  of  world  affairs. 

r.  J.  In  any  case,  Mr.  Wilson  was  in 

Finding  •'  '  .      ,  _ 

the  Point  charge  or  the  negotiations.  It 
°  '^^  was  simply  a  matter  of  judg- 
ment whether  he  should  remain  in  Wash- 
ington and  send  members  of  the  Senate 
abroad,  or  whether  he  should  go  abroad  and 
leave  the  Senate  at  home.  Mr.  Wilson  did 
not  especially  need  any  contact  with  Euro- 
pean statesmen,  because  his  own  point  of 
view  was  maturely  and  correctly  established ; 
and  in  any  case  his  was  the  authority  on  be- 
half of  America  for  initiating  the  treaty. 
General  Pershing,  Admiral  Sims,  and  many 
other  high  officers  had  obtained  their  politi- 
cal as  well  as  their  military  point  of  view. 
They  knew  perfectly  well  that  in  the  nature 
of  things  we  should  have  to  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  the  British  and  the  French 
in  years  to  come.  But  it  was  desirable  for 
America  that  our  political  leaders — men  of 
power  and  of  talent,  not  only  like  Senators 
Knox  and  Lodge,  but  also  like  Senators  John- 
son, Borah  and  Reed — should  be  sent  abroad 
and  brought  into  close  touch  with  the  leaders 
of  Europe,  in  the  period  of  adjustment  from 
the  Armistice  to  the  perfecting  of  the  treaty. 

The  Senate's  F^^ankly,  it  is  not  our  opinion 
Belated  that  these  men,  if  they  had  been 
long  enough  in  touch  with  the 
British,  French  and  Italian  people  and 
spokesmen,  would  have  helped  in  shaping  a 
treaty  materially  different  from  the  one  that 
Mr.  Wilson  brought  home.  But,  let  us  say 
with  equal  frankness,  it  is  our  opinion  that 
their  attitude  toward  the  treaty  would  have 
been  widely  different.  They  have  not  been 
acting  without  a  keen  sense  of  responsibility  ; 
but  they  w^ould  have  taken  a  different  view 
of  their  responsibilities  if  they  had  been  help- 
ing to  negotiate  the  treaty.  In  further  para- 
graphs we  discuss  \  c  merits  of  the  points 
raised  by  the  Republicans,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Senator  Lodge,  which  led  to  the  re- 
jection of  the  treaty  on  November  19.  But, 
conceding  merit  for  the  moment,  it  was  most 
unfortunate  that  this  convinced  majority  of 
the  Senate  could  not  have  discovered  its  own 
attitude  at  a  much  earlier  date.  What  a  pity 
that  it  could  not  have  had  a  chance  to  ex- 
press itself  at  Paris,  while  the  treaty  was 
still  in  the  plastic  stages  of  construction  I 


©    International 

M.    CLEMEXCEAU,    WHO    HAS    NOW    WON     HIS 
GREATEST    POLITICAL    TRIUMPH 

(On  Sunday,  November  i6,  elections  were  held 
throughout  France  for  a  new  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
this  being  the  first  general  election  since  the  spring  of 
19 14.  There  had  been  some  fear  of  a  Socialist  reac- 
tion against  the  Clemenceau  ministry,  but  the  veteran 
Premier  won  a  tremendous  victory.  It  is  agreed  that 
he  is  to  be  elevated  to  the  presidency  of  the  Republic  to 
succeed  M.  Poincare.) 

uju  *         We  have  been  anxious  to  find  it 
What  ...  .         , 

Are  the  possibie  to  give  in  sincerity  the 
eserva  ions.  QpjfjJQj^  ^]^^^  ^]^q  amendments  ad- 
vised by  the  Republican  Foreign  Relations 
Committee — and  afterwards  changed  from 
textual  amendments  to  the  form  of  ratifying 
"reservations" — were  of  sufficient  merit  to 
have  justified  the  course  that  the  Senate  has 
pursued.  President  Wilson  would  not  al- 
low the  treaty  to  be  ratified  at  all  unless  the 
Senate's  resolution  of  ratification  were  to  be 
modified.  The  President,  on  November  18, 
had  sent  a  letter  to  Senator  Hitchcock  as 
leader  of  the  Democratic  group  supporting 
the  treaty  saying  that  the  Republican  reser- 
vations amounted  to  a  ''nullification"  of  the 
treaty  itself.     It  is  hard  to  see  how  this  could 
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be  true.  The  treaty  is  a  document  of  stu- 
pendous proportions,  making  settlements 
with  Germany  which  the  Germans  have  al- 
ready accepted  and  which  America  does  not 
call  into  question.  The  treaty  also  adjusts 
many  other  important  matters  in  a  way  ac- 
cepted by  the  United  States  Senate  without 
question.  The  plan  for  a  League  of  Na- 
tions, to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference in  the  future,  forms  a  separate  part 
of  the  treaty.  Almost  every  one  of  the  '"res- 
ervations" supported  by  the  entire  Republi- 
can majority  under  Senator  Lodge's  leader- 
ship relate  to  the  future  functioning  of  this 
League  of  Nations.  Not  one  of  the  reserva- 
tions disturbs  either  the  basis  of  the  settle- 
ment with  Germany  or  any  of  the  impor- 
tant details. 

^^^         The    only    reservation    seriously 

"Shanfung^    aftccting  the  settlements  of  con- 

eserva  ion      ^^^^^  questio.iS  in  the  body  of  the 

treaty  had  to  do  with  Shantung  and  read  as 

follows,  ^s  finally  adopted  by  the  Republican 

majority,  with  several   Democratic  votes: 

The  United  States  withholds  its  assent  to  Ar- 
ticles 156,  157  and  158,  and  reserves  full  liberty 
ot  action  with  respect  to  any  controversy  which 
may  arise  under  said  articles  between  the  Re- 
public of  China  and  the  Empire  of  Japan. 

China  had  declared  war  against  Germany 
following  the  advice  and  policy  of  the  United 
States.  Germany's  hold  upon  Shantung  had 
been  due  to  China's  v/eakness ;  and  tlie  expul- 
sion of  Germany  from  China  did  not,  in  the 
American  view,  give  Japan  anv  continuing 
rights  in  China  except  as  accorded  willingly 
by  the  Chinese  Government.  President  Wil- 
son had  accepted  the  explanations  of  Japan, 
and  it  had  been  earnestly  hoped  that  the  Jap- 
anese Government  would  without  delay  take 
such  steps  as  would  satisfy  everybody  that 
this  Senate  reservation  was  needless.  Of  the 
entire  list  of  reservations,  this,  in  our  opin- 
ion, is  the  only  one  that  has  anv  serious  char- 
acter as  affecting  the  treaty.  It  does  not  an- 
tagonize Japan's  position,  but  merely  de- 
clines to  commit  the  United  States  to  a  defi- 
nite stand  for  Japan,  against  the  protests  of 
China.  Japan  should  make  this  clause  need- 
less. 

-.  ,.  President  Wilson's  chief  objec- 
"Article  X"  tion  to  the  reservations,  as  the 
Be  Changed?    ^^Q^p^-j-y  ^^5  informed,  had  to  do 

with  Article  X  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  This  is  the  article  in 
?^cordance  with  which  the  members  of  the 
League  agree  to  protect  one  another's  inde- 


pendence and  territorial  sovereignty'.  The 
Senate's  reservation  merely  declares  that  the 
United  States  in  any  given  Cc.se  arising  un- 
der Article  X  would  of  necessity  take  action 
through  Congress,  under  our  Constitution, 
and  not  in  some  other  way.  President  Wil- 
son holds  that  this  reservation  destroys  the 
League.  In  our  opinioii,  the  reservation  is 
unnecessary  because  it  is  so  obvious  that  Ar- 
ticle X  is  not  self-executing,  and  that  in  a 
given  instance  nations  could  not  send  aid  to  a 
threatened  member  of  the  League  without 
the  exercise  of  proper  authority.  If  Belgium 
were  to  be  once  more  invaded  by  Germany, 
Article  X  of  the  League  Covenant  could  not 
possibly  bring  England  into  action  to  pro- 
tect Belgium  unless  Parliament  at  that  mo- 
ment sanctioned  and  authorized  the  employ- 
ment of  British  forces.  This  is  perfectly  evi- 
dent upon  a  moment's  reflection.  The  Brit- 
ish Ministry  is  merely  a  committee  of  Par- 
liament, and  cannot  act  in  any  important 
sense  except  with  the  confidence  and  approval 
of  the  Parliamentary  body.  The  same  thing 
is  true  of  the  French  Government  and  of  the 
Italian.  Everything  contained  in  the  Lodge 
reservation  merely  puts  the  United  States  in 
the  position  that  Britain  and  France  and 
Italy  are  already  in,  by  reason  of  their  form 
of  government.  Thus,  as  regards  Article  X, 
we  do  not  accept  the  President's  view  of  the 
reservation,  though  we  do  not  think  that 
amendment  was  needed. 


STILL   TRYING   IT   ON 
From  the  Post   (Cincinnati) 
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FIRST   KILL  THE  PATIENT 
From   the  Herald    (New    York) 


A    RECKLESS    PERFORMANCE 
From   the    World    (New    York) 


(Of   the  two  cartoons   above,    one   is   a    Republican    view   of   the   attitude   of   Senator   Hitchcock   and   the   Wilson 
Democrats,    while   the    other    is    a    J^emocratic    characterization    of    Senator    Lodge    and    his    Republican    supporters.) 


America 
Can  Be 
Trusted 


Our  own  form  of  government  re- 
quires an  act  of  Congress  before 
we  make  war.  Unless  the 
League  of  Nations  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
superstate,  indissoluble,  and  with  a  higher 
form  of  sovereignty,  it  must  rely,  not  upon 
binding  forms  of  words  in  the  Covenant,  but 
upon  the  continuing  support  of  public  senti- 
ment in  the  leading  nations.  League  or  no 
League,  the  United  States  will  not  twenty 
years  hence  send  its  armed  forces  across  the 
oceafi  to  protect  one  country  or  another  from 
invasion,  unless  at  that  time  the  Government 
of  the  country  takes  the  necessary  steps  to 
equip  and  dispatch  an  expedition.  And  it  is 
obvious  that  these  steps  cannot  be  taken 
without  concurrence  between  the  President 
and  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  This  is  all 
that  is  contained  in  the  reservation  relating 
to  Article  X.  This  part  of  the  League  of 
Nations  merely  expresses  a  general  attitude. 
The  Senate's  reservation  does  not  alter  that 
attitude.  The  purpose  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions is  to  prevent  needless  wars.  The  attitude 
of  the  United  States  towards  needless  w^ars  is 
by  far  more  definite  and  more  satisfactory 
than  that  of  any  other  country.  The  adher- 
ence of  the  United  States  to  Article  X  even 
as  modified  by  the  Senate  reservation  is  de- 
cidedly more  valuable  for  the  purposes  of  the 
League  than  the  adherence  of  any  one  of  the 
other  countries  which  have  already  ratified 
the  treaty  and  accepted  the  League  without 


any  expressed  dissent.  A  compromise  on  this 
Article  X  ought  to  be  arranged  at  once.  It 
seems  that  Senator  Hitchcock,  as  leader  of 
the  Democratic  minority,  had  a  substitute  for 
this  particular  reservation  that  did  not  ma- 
terially differ  from  the  one  adopted. 

Three  Harmless  ^^^  reservation  regarding  the 
"lodge"  Monroe  Doctrine  merely  ex- 
pounds and  explains  w^hat  is  al- 
ready contained  in  the  treaty  itself,  and  is 
a  perfectly  harmless  interpretation.  The 
clause  relating  to  possible  withdrawal  of  the 
United  States  from  the  League  contains 
nothing  that  has  not  been  already  accepted  at 
home  and  abroad  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
also  by  explicit  statements  from  the  highest 
.'luthorities.  The  clause  relating  to  "man- 
dates" simply  says  that  the  United  States  will 
assume  no  mandate  ''except  by  action  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States."  This  again 
is  wholly  obvious,  for  there  would  be  no 
way  to  give  any  possible  effect  to  a  mandate 
without  legislation.  Mandates  to  administer 
parts  of  Asia  or  Africa  or  the  Islands  of  the 
Sea  cannot  be  thrust  upon  a  nation  unwilling 
to  undertake  the  duties  of  such  trusteeship. 
Obviously,  Congress  would  have  to  act  in 
the  premises.  Clause  5  of  the  ratifying 
Lodge  resolution  as  amended  and  adopted, 
mentions  a  number  of  subjects  such  as  im- 
migration, labor,  coastwise  traflRc,  the  tariff, 
commerce  and  so  on,  as  among  those  matters 
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of  domestic  jurisdiction  that  the  United 
States  completely  reserves.  This,  however, 
merely  expands  somewhat  the  language  of  the 
treaty  itself  and  is  certainly  harmless  though 
seemingly  unnecessary. 

^.  Clause  8  has  to  do  with  repre- 

Oppose  ^^  sentation  in  the  Assembly  and 
;g  .  QQyj^^^Q  Qf  |-}^g  League  of  Na- 
tions. It  provides  that  the  American  repre- 
sentation shall  be  in  accord  with  provisions 
to  be  enacted  by  Congress,  and  it  declares 
that  until  Congress  has  legislated  there  should 
be  no  American  representation  in  the  Assem- 
bly or  Council  of  the  League,  or  upon  the 
committees  w^orking  under  the  League's 
direction.  This  is  not  in  any  manner  an  at- 
tack upon  the  League.  On  the  contrary,  it 
strengthens  the  League,  because  it  does  not 
leave  representation  to  the  whims  or  pref- 
erences of  a  President,  but  makes  it  a  mat- 
ter of  statutory  provision,  as  in  the  case  of 
all  other  parts  of  our  official  system.  If  this 
reservation  were  adopted,  we  should  still 
have  ratified  the  whole  plan  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  including  the  Assembly  and  the 
Council,  but  should  merely  have  informed  the 
other  Governments  adopting  the  treaty  re- 
garding our  method  of  arranging  for  repre- 
sentation. Even  without  this  reservation,  it 
is  hard  to  conjecture  any  other  plan  than 
that  which  is  proposed ;  namely,  that  Con- 
gress should  perform  its  obvious  duty  and 
make  prompt  and  due  provision  for  the  selec- 
tion of  American  representatives.  British 
representatives  would  be  designated  by  a 
Ministry  which  is  in  itself  part  of  Parliament. 

Ccrfafn  Ofhcr  Several  reservations,  as  comprised 
c/auscs  ip  clauses  9,  lo,  II,  12,  13  and 
14  provide  either  that  Congress  must  act  in 
certain  matters  in  order  to  give  effect  to 
American  participation,  or  else  are  intended 
in  a  somewhat  technical  way  to  safeguard 
the  rights  of  American  citizens  under  certain 
contingencies.  These  reservations  do  not  in 
our  opinion  detract  from  the  substantial 
value  of  the  treaty;  and  if  in  the  opinion  of 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  they  are  needed  to 
avoid  future  misunderstandings,  it  is  not  easy 
for  us  to  find  an  argument  to  justify  the  un- 
willingness of  the  minority  to  acquiesce  in  the 
preference  of  a  very  decided  Senate  majority. 


"assumes  no  obligation  to  be  bound"  by  any 
action  of  the  League's  Council  or  Assembly 
in  which  more  tiian  one  vote  is  cast  by  a 
member  together  with  its  dependencies.  It 
is  further  declared  that  the  United  States 
"assumes  no  obligation  to  be  bound,"  in  the 
case  of  any  dispute  between  the  United 
States  and  any  member  of  the  League,  if  any 
vote  affecting  that  dispute  has  been  cast  by 
any  representative  in  the  League  politically 
connected  with  the  party  to  the  dispute. 
There  was  no  reason  why  this  clause  should 
have  been  so  round-about  in  its  phrasing. 
Our  readers  will  remember  that  the  plan  of 
the  League  provides  that  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  South  Africa  and  India  shall 
be  represented  in  the  Assembly  of  the  League. 
In  most  domestic  matters  these  entities  act  as 
self-governing  countries;  but  for  purposes  of 
external  policy  they  are  embraced  in  the 
British  Empire,  and  their  diplomacy  is  swayed 
by  the  British  Cabinet  and  Foreign  Office. 
Their  defenses  are  unified  in  the  British 
navy  and  army.  The  majority  of  the  Senate 
are  of  opinion  that,  until  a  country  like 
Canada  sends  an  Ambassador  to  Washington 
and  is  diplomatically  independent  and  self- 
determining  in  external  affairs,  there  should 
not  be  six  British  votes  in  the  Assembly  of 
the  League  of  Nations  as  against  only  one 
American  vote. 


Drop 
fhe 


The  fifteenth  clause  of  the  Lodge 
resolution  relates  importantly  to 
the  constitution  of  the  League  of 

Nations,  but  is  not  so  vital  as  it  might  seem. 

.This  clause  declares  that  the  United  States 


"ALL    DRESSED    UP    AND    NO    PLACE    TO    GO" 

From  the  Telegram  (New  York) 

[The  above  cartoon  indicates  the  mistaken  though 
widely  understood  nature  of  British  representation  in 
the  League  Assembly] 
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Why,  ask  some  of  the  Senators, 
Six  British  shoultl  iiot  eacli  one  of  our  forty- 
^°'"  ci\i}n  sister  States  have  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  League?  Everything:  de- 
pends upon  the  point  of  view.  Tlie  idea  of 
representation  for  Canada,  South  Africa  and 
Australia  was  not  to  give  the  British  Foreign 
Office  more  power,  but  rather  to  give  it  less. 
The  Dominions  had  taken  a  great  part  in  the 
war,  and  they  felt  themselves  as  much  entitled 
to  a  place  in  the  League  of  Nations  as  any 
of  the  numerous  small  countries.  It  is  quite 
true  that  Canada  ought  to  have  an  Ambassa- 
dor at  Washington,  and  ought  to  deal  directly 
in  all  North-American  affairs  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  But  this  is 
merely  a  matter  of  convenience,  and  it  is  not 
essential.  The  presence  of  representatives 
in  the  League  Assembly  from  these  self-gov- 
erning English-speaking  lands  is,  in  our 
opinion,  decidedly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  obvious  that  in  case  of  a 
boundary  question  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  it  would  not  be  fitting  that 
a  half  dozen  British-Empire  votes  in  the 
Assembly  of  the  League  should  be  employed 
against  the  single  vote  of  the  United  States. 
Such  a  thing  could  not  happen ;  and  it  seems 
absurd  to  make  a  reservation  to  guard 
against  our  own  more  especial  friends,  in 
adopting  the  treaty. 


British- 

nmerican 

Confidence 

confidence 


The  League  of  Nations  can  have 
little    success    if    underlying    it 

there  is  not  a  strong  and  abiding 
among  the  English-speaking 
peoples  as  respects  their  good  faith  and  good- 
will toward  one  another.  An  exchange  of 
friendly  notes  between  London  and  Wash- 
ington as  regards  the  nature  of  British  Em- 
pire representation  would  have  obviated  the 
need  of  this  fifteenth  clause  in  the  ratifying 
resolution.  We  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that 
it  is  proper  for  Canada  and  these  other  en- 
tities to  be  represented ;  but  this  of  course  is 
upon  the  understanding  that  Canada  shall  be 
present  to  represent  Canadian  and  North 
American  interests,  and  not  as  a  dummy  vote 
controlled  by  the  Foreign  Office  at  London. 
The  English-speaking  peoples  do  not  intend 
to  have  any  questions  among  themselves  that 
would  ever  have  to  go  to  the  League  of 
Nations  for  adjustment.  They  have  been 
able  for  more  than  one  hundred  j^ears  to 
settle  all  questions  by  dealing  directly  with 
one  another.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
Washington  and  London  Governments  will 
confer  directly  about  this  fifteenth  clause  and 


"GOOD  BYE,  PRINCE  CHAP.  I  HOPE  WE  SHALL 
ALWAYS  BE  GOOD  FRIENDS" 

From    the    Leader    (Pittsburgh,    Pa.) 

[The  expressions  of  good  will  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales  as  he  left  the  United  States  on  his  return  voy- 
age were  exceedingly  friendly  and  were  intended  also 
for   the    British   peoples] 

that  it  will  be  omitted  from  the  Lodge  reso- 
lution. Australia  and  South  Africa,  as  well 
as  Canada,  are  federal  democracies  whose 
presence  in  the  League  is  to  be  desired. 

No  Lack       ^^    ^^^   ^^^y   ^^y^   when    these 
of  American     reservations  were  being  adopted 

^        J    |ji/*ff  ^^ 

''^  '  '  and  the  treaty  was  undergoing 
defeat  for  the  present,  the  country  was  en- 
tertaining the  Prince  of  Wales  with  as  en- 
thusiastic an  exercise  of  hospitality  and  good- 
will as  could  be  imagined.  The  expressions 
of  cordiality  were  not  only  personal  but  were 
also  intended  for  the  whole  British  people. 
There  is  nothing  at  all  in  the  Senate  action 
which  implies  any  lack  of  intention  to  co- 
operate heartily  with  Great  Britain  in  all 
honest  efforts  to  maintain  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  justice  in  the  world.  Practically  all  of 
the  reservations  would  have  been  implied 
even  if  not  expressed.  It  is  wholly  improb- 
able that  any  of  them  would  ever  be  found 
obstructive  to  the  actual  operation  of  the 
treaty  if  President  Wilson  had  chosen  to 
accept  them.  The  substitutes  suggested  on 
behalf  of  the  President  and  his  party  would 
seem  to  have  traversed  much  of  the  same 
ground.      The    two    reservations    that    seem 
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(C)  Underwood  .S:  Umienv  .od 

THE    BAi^NARD    STATUE    OF    ABRAHAM    LIN- 
COLN,  AT   MANCHESTER.   ENGLAND 

(In  September  there  was  unveiled  at  Manchester, 
England,  a  statue  of  Lincoln  by  the  famous  American 
sculptor,  George  Gray  Barnard.  This  was  a  gift  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Taft,  of  Cincinnati,  through  the 
agency  of  the  American  society  known  as  the  Sul- 
grave  Institution.  The  address  was  by  Judge  Alton  B. 
Parker,  of  New  York,  on  behalf  of  the  donors.  Judge 
Parker  stands  on  the  platform  at  the  extreme  right. 
In  the  center  is  the  American  Ambassador.  Mr.  John 
W.  Davis,  and  next  to  him  the  Lord  Mayor  of  ^lan- 
chester.  The  placing  of  this  notable  statue  at  the 
greatest  center  of  British  industry  is  another  expres- 
sion   of   good    will    between    America    and    England.) 

unfortunate  and  ungracious  are  the  one 
relating  to  Japan  and  China,  and  the  one  re- 
lating to  British  representation.  In  our 
opinion  it  would  be  better  to  trust  the  honor 
and  good  faith  of  Japan,  and  to  raise  no  point 
in  the  treaty.  As  regards  the  matter  affect- 
ing the  British  Empire,  that  also  should  be 
"settled  out  of  court." 

"/icccpfance"   ^"    ^^^.  Preamble   of   the    Lodge 
Wo/  resolution  it  is  provided  that  the 

treaty  is  not  to  take  ettect  until 
the  American  reservations  are  accepted  in 
diplomatic  notes  from  the  Governments  of 
three  of  the  four  leading  Allies;  namely, 
Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan. 
This  requirement  is  unnecessary  and  ill-con- 
sidered. If  the  Senate  should  ratify  the 
treaty  by  the  requisite  two-thirds  majority, 
and  the  President  should  accept  the  points 
made  in  the  ratifying  resolution, -that  would 
be  quite  sufficient.  President  Wilson  would 
forthwith  proclaim  peace  with  Germany  as 


fully  established.  The  League  of  Nations, 
so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
would  go  into  effect  just  as  soon  as  Congress 
could  adopt  the  legislation  providing  for 
American  representation;  and  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  Congress  to  act  very  promptly. 
The  reservations — relating  as  they  do  merely 
to  America's  own  modes  of  action — would 
not  call  either  for  acceptance  or  rejection  by 
any  other  country. 

Mosf    Senators  '^^^^    ^'^^^    ^^    ^    Small    grOUp    of 

Favcr  the  Senators  were  governed  by  the 
fact  that  they  were  opposed  to 
the  treaty  altogether.  Senator  Knox  had 
never  favored  the  inclusion  of  the  plan  for 
a  League  of  Nations  in  the  treaty  making 
peace  with  Germany.  Several  other  Senators 
for  reasons  of  their  own  were  totally  opposed 
to  the  League  of  Nations.  But  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Senate,  including 
all  of  the  Republicans  except  a  mere  hand- 
ful, and  all  of  the  Democrats  excepting  per- 
haps two  or  three,  were  supporters  of  the 
treaty  including  the  League  of  Nations, 
either  with  or  without  the  provisions  covered 
in  the  final  Lodge  resolution.  The  support- 
ers of  Senator  Lodge's  resolution,  when  It 
came  to  a  final  vote,  Included  every  Repub- 
lican except  Senator  McCumber,  and  also 
included  a  number  of  Democrats.  But  it 
requires  a  two-thirds  vote  to  ratify;  and  the 
Senate  has  96  members.  Thirty-three  votes 
can  prevent  ratification  and  at  most  the 
Lodge  forces  had  fifty-five  votes;  while  Sen- 
ator Hitchcock,  representing  the  President's 
views,  had  thirty-nine.  On  the  day  after  ad- 
journment, It  became  quite  generally  ap- 
parent that  the  situation  was  not  hopeless, 
and  that  the  treaty  might  yet  be  saved  if 
moderate  and  sensible  advice  should  be  taken 


'WHY,    YOU'LL    HARDLY    KNOW    THE    CHILD  I** 

From  the  Oregonian   (Portland,  Ore.) 
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on  both  sides.  It  was  tlic  opinion  of  so  ex- 
treme an  opponent  of  the  treaty  as  Senator 
Borah  that  in  the  near  future  there  would 
be  a  compromise  agreement  upon  reserva- 
tions and  that  the  treaty  would  be  adopted. 
The  maneuvers  of  different  groups  in  the 
Senate  were  hard  to  follow.  For  example,  a 
considerable  Republican  element  had  helped 
to  fasten  upon  the  treaty  the  reservations 
which  were  embodied  in  the  Lodge  resolu- 
tion, and  then  on  the  final  vote  th»y  were 
against  the  treaty  as  tiius  modified.  A  great 
majority,  however,  of  the  Republicans  are 
genuinely  for  the  treaty  with  the  interpreta- 
tions contained  in  the  ratifying  resolution ; 
and  it  is  likely  that  most  of  the  Democratic 
Senators  would  rather  have  the  treaty  with 
these  reservations  than  to  kill  it  altogether. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  party  spirit  may  be 
laid  aside,  and  that  the  treaty  may  now 
be  dealt  with  upon  its  merits  and  with  the 
genuine  desire  to  complete  it  and  put  it  into 
effect  at  once. 

These  comments  are  in  advance 
Hoi  of  the  messa2;e  which  President 

iusf/f/ed  Wilson  wilfhave  sent  to  Con- 
gress at  the  beginning  of  the  new  session.  As 
we  have  stated  more  than  once,  it  is  our  view 
that  the  treaty  might  safely  enough  have 
been  ratified  as  it  stood.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  do  not  believe  that  its  value  is  impaired 
to  any  extent  by  anything  contained  in  the 
Lodge  resolution,  although  we  do  not  think 
it  quite  courteous  to  refer  to  Shantung  or  to 
British  membership  in  the  Assembly.  If 
ratified  at  once,  even  with  the  reservations, 
the  treaty  could  be  made  effective  and  the 
League  w^ould  take  up  its  work.  No  mere 
phrases  of  the  treaty  can  either  make  or  break 
the  League.  It  must  stand  or  fall  upon 
the  test  of  its  own  efficiency.  If  it  is  not 
supported  in  the  years  to  come  by  a  sus- 
tained public  opinion  in  America  and  other 
leading  countries,  it  will  fail,  quite  regard- 
less of  the  phraseology  of  the  Covenant. 
That  the  treaty  will  be  ratified,  and  that 
the  League  will  enter  upon  a  useful  career, 
is  our  confident  belief.  Eighty  members 
of  the  Senate  out  of  a  total  of  ninety-six 
have  supported  the  treaty,  being  divided 
merely  upon  the  matter  of  reservations.  Some 
objectionable  amendments  were  proposed, 
but  w^ere  voted  down.  There  has  been  too 
much  of  the  appearance  of  party  politics 
on  both  sides.  These  eighty  Senators  were 
in  practical  agreement  upon  everything  in 
the  treaty  that  was  really  essential. 


j^^  In  a  country  accustomed  to  rule 

President         by    majorities,    it    would    seem 

Should  Concede        i     •  i      ^u    ^     ^l        f  \ 

plain  enough  that  the  Demo- 
cratic minority,  having  made  their  prefer- 
ence clear,  should  bow  to  the  will  of  the 
Republican  majority  and  ratify  the  treaty. 
If  the  Democrats  should  take  this  course, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Republicans  would 
modify  the  resolutions  at  some  points,  in 
that  spirit  of  reasonable  compromise  that 
makes  government  possible  in  English-speak- 
ing lands.  We  have  given  great  space  to 
matters  affecting  the  treaty  because  this  is 
the  supreme  question  of  the  year,  and  it  is 
at  a  culminating  point  in  the  opening  days 
of  December.  President  Wilson  should  save 
his  truly  great  work,  by  recognizing  the 
right  of  the  Senate  to  select  some  points  for 
more  explicit  American  treatment.  The 
value  of  the  League  lies  in  its  moral  power 
and  in  the  voluntary  support  of  public  opin- 
ion. Nothing  in  the  Senate's  reservations 
would  weaken  its  moral  power;  while  in 
some  ways  there  would  be  assurance  of  a 
stronger  voluntary  adherence.  There  is  no 
sacrifice  of  the  substance.      • 

^^^.^^  Last   month    we   gave   unusual 

Movements  and  attention  to  the  series  of  strike 
movements  that  were  threaten- 
ing to  paralyze  the  prosperity  of  America. 
Some  of  these  movements  were  for  the  im- 
mediate benefit  of  the  strikers,  w^hile  others 
were  to  enhance  the  controlling  power  of 
labor  unions  as  such.  The  movement  to 
unionize  public  servants  like  policemen  and 
firemen  has  undoubtedly  met  with  a  severe 
check.  The  reelection  of  Governor  Cool- 
idge  of  Massachusetts  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  expressed  more  than  a  merely  local 
Massachusetts  sentiment.  It  was  regarded 
as  a  national  event.  The  decision  of  Judge 
Anderson  at  Indianapolis  in  the  matter  of 
the  coal  strike  led  to  the  recalling  of  the 
strike  order  by  Mr.  Lewis  and  the  other 
leaders  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America.  Steps  were  taken  at  Washing- 
ton to  bring  together  the  leaders  of  labor  and 
capital  in  the  coal  industry,  in  order  to  com- 
promise differences  and  speed  up  production. 
The  miners  in  most  districts  ignored  the  re- 
cj^llof  the  strike  order,  and  declined  to  return. 

r    I  «•  Governor    Henry   J.   Allen    of 

Coat  Miners  i      i       •  i 

Kefuse  Kansas,      declaring     the     par- 

'*'  ^°^'^  amountcy  of  the  public  interest, 

ordered   the  coal  mines  under  State  control 

in  order  to  save  the  people  from  suffering. 
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DR.  HARRY  A.  GARFIELD  Cleft),  FEDERAL  FUEL 
AX)MIMSTRATOR.  AND  WALKER  T.  MINES, 
DIRECTOR   GENERAL  OF  RAILROADS 

CDr.  Garfield  and  Mr.  Hines  were  in  the  center  of 
the  effort  at  Washington  throaghout  November  to  set- 
tle  the   coal    strike.) 

A  similar  course  of  action  was  proposed  or 
actually^  undertaken  in  several  other  states. 
Most  Governors,  however,  declined  to  as- 
sume such  extra  legal  authority.  On  some 
railroads  the  number  of  trains  was  curtailed 
and  in  certain  communities  the  shortage  of 
coal  began  to  be  severely  felt.  It  was 
evident,  however,  that  if  matters  came  to 
the  worst,  the  coal  mines  would  be  oper- 
ated by  volunteers,  under  military^  protec- 
tion, and  that  intimidation  on  the  part  of 
the  strikers  would  be  met  with  relentless 
severity.  And  this  leads  us  to  the  remark 
that  nothing  would  be  so  valuable  to  or- 
ganized labor  itself  as  to  be  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  public  to  suppress  all  practices  of  intimi- 
dation and  violence.  The  reputable  unions 
can  afford  to  leave  all  questionable  methods 
to  the  I.  W.  W.'s,  to  the  Bolshevists  and 
to  the  "Reds."  It  is  merely  human  nature 
for  the  strikers,  in  their  efforts  to  win, 
to  be  something  less  than  polite.  College 
students  show  the  same  tendencies,  and  so 
do  other  social  groups.  Some  employers  in 
earlier  days  set  a  bad  example  by  tiie  man- 


ner in  which  the}-  used  armed  strikebreakers 
to  intimidate  strikers.  But  ordinary  rignts 
must  be  protected;  and  it  is  as  much  the 
right  of  a  worker  to  act  Individually  as  it 
is  for  him  to  act  as  a  member  of  a  union. 
It  will  be  a  bad  day  for  workers  when  all 
"bargaining"  is  of  the  "collective"  kind. 


r/ie  Second 
Industrial 
CoHierence 


President  Wilson  has  not  given 
up  the  hope  that  something  may 
be  accomplished  by  an  indus- 
trial conference  at  Washington,  and  so  he 
has  named  the  members  of  a  second  one.  It 
is  upon  a  different  plan  from  the  first,  and 
does  not  include  men  selected  to  champion 
industrial  classes.  All  the  members  are  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  common  good ;  and  this 
is  as  it  should  be.  The  President  invited 
seventeen  men  to  be  members  of  the  new 
conference  to  assemble  on  December  i,  and 
no  member  of  the  former  conference  was  in- 
cluded.    The  list  is  as  follows : 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson,  former  United 
States  Attorneys-General  Thomas  \V.  Gregory 
and  George  \V.  Wickersham,  former  Food  Ad- 
ministrator Herbert  Hoover,  former  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Oscar  S.  Straus,  Henry  M.  Robinson, 
Pasadena,  Cal. ;  Professor  Frank  W.  Taussig, 
former  chairman  of  the  Tariff  Commission;  for- 
mer Governors  Samuel  W.  McCall  of  Massachu- 
setts, Martin  H.  Glynn  of  New  York,  and  Henry 
C.  Stuart  of  Virginia;  Dr.  \V.  O.  Thompson, 
Ohio  State  University ;  Richard  Hooker,  Spring- 
field, Mass.;  George  T.  Slade,  St.  Paul;  Julius 
Rosenwald,  Chicago;  Owen  D.  Young,  New  York 
City;  H.  J.  Waters,  President  of  the  Kansas  Ag- 
ricultural College,  NIanhattan,  Kan.;  and  Stanley 
King,   of  Boston. 

In  summoning  these  men,  the  President 
expressed  the  wish  that  the  conference  might 
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lay  the  foundation  for  better  industrial  re- 
lationships. There  is  much  hope  that  this 
second  p^athering  may  be  of  use;  and  it  will 
at  least  avoid  the  rocks  upon  which  its  pred- 
ecessor was  so  promptly  shattered. 

_..    ^j^j  The  attempt  to  make  hard  and 

Spirit  Not        fast    lincs    between     employers 

American  j  j  •  4.''       .. 

and  wage  earners  as  distmct 
and  opposing  classes  is  not  in  accordance  witli 
the  history  of  American  economic  life,  nor 
is  it  in  keeping  with  present  tendencies.  Most 
employers  have  had  the  experience  themselves 
of  being  employed.  Many  men  are  alter- 
nately wage  earners  and  employers.  Many 
others  are  both  at  the  same  time.  Thousands 
of  young  men  are  employed  to  their  own 
advantage  for  a  certain  period,  while  look- 
ing forward  to  working  for  themselves,  or 
else  to  managerial  functions  in  business  in 
which  they  will  employ  others.  Freedom 
of  opportunity,  and  the  moral  and  mental 
training  that  enables  men  to  see  and  to  grasp 
opportunity,  are  things  chiefly  to  be  de- 
sired. Labor  unions  have  doubtless  done 
much  to  improve  average  conditions  by  util- 
izing mass  strength  for  the  benefit  of  the 
individual.  Union  leaders  should  remem- 
ber, however,  that  the  improved  status  of 
labor  has  also  been  promoted  by  all  men  and 
women  who  are  really  intelligent  and  patri- 
otic. This  instructed  intelligence  is  w^hat  is 
giving  us  good  legislation  and  secure  stand- 
ards as  regards  conditions  of  labor,  of  health, 
of  education  and  so  on. 

^    .  „     .        Nothing  could  be  more  typical 

Cooa  Housing  r      i  •  •  •    •        i 

and  of   this   permeating  spirit  than 

u  ic  0  icy  ^j^g  great  movements  to  be 
noted  at  present  in  England  and  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  for  securing  better  standards  of 
housing  and  of  community  life  for  industrial 
workers.  In  the  war  period  it  became  prac- 
tically necessary  for  our  Government  to  take 
up  the  subject  of  housing  because  of  the 
rapid  concentration  of  workers  at  new  ship- 
building plants,  and  near  munition  factories. 
While  providing  shelter  for  the  workers,  it 
was  also  possible  to  set  standards  that  should 
influence  private  efforts.  At  the  recent  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Civic  Asso- 
ciation In  Philadelphia  especial  attention  was 
paid  to  this  question  of  providing  good  hous- 
ing and  environment  for  workers.  lieports 
were  made  upon  the  work  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  particular  enterprises  In  the 
Philadelphia  region  were  inspected.  Mr.  J. 
Horace  McFarland  of  Harrlsburg,  who  is 
President  of  the  Civic  Association,  has  writ- 


MR.   J.    HORACE    McFARLAND 

(An  American  leader  in  movements  for  civic  progress 
and    municipal    reform.) 

ten  for  this  number  of  the  Review  a 
statement  regarding  the  Government  housing 
projects  and  policies.  The  most  important 
single  instance  is  the  model  new  village, 
created  by  the  housing  and  shipbuilding 
boards,  and  known  as  "Yorkship"  near  Cam- 
den, in  the  Philadelphia  district.  We  are 
glad  to  have  been  able  to  secure  a  statement 
about  this  community  from  its  planner  and 
chief  architect,  Mr.  Electus  D.  Litchfield. 
Miss  Harlean  James  writes  also  concerning 
that  very  admirable  provision  at  Washing- 
ton for  the  housing  of  women  workers, 
known  as  the  "Government  hotel  for  w^om- 
en."  While  it  is  not  possible  for  the  Gov- 
ernment in  times  of  peace  to  carry  out  great 
housing  schemes  or  run  hotels,  there  is  no 
need  of  a  ruthless  scrapping  of  the  good  work 
that  had  been  entered  upon.  That  work 
was  initiated  by  men  of  great  experience, 
high  public  spirit,  and  fine  attainments  as 
architects  and  town  planners.  A  great  fund 
of  Information  and  experience  was  ga'thered 
which  should  be  preserved  in  a  Housing 
Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  We 
hope  that  our  readers  will  lend  their  support 
to  the  bill  to  which  Mr.  McFarland  refers 
in  his  excellent  and  timely  statement. 


While  this  special  session  was 
called  particularly  to  pass  ap- 
propriation bills  and  deal  with 
the  Peace  Treaty,  it  has  had  a  vast  deal  of 
business   under   consideration   of   kinds   that 
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may  be  characterized  as  liquidation  of  the 
war.  Many  of  these  measures  are  far  ad- 
vanced, but  few  of  them  are  completed  and 
on  Ae  statute  books.  They  have  to  do  with 
sudi  matters  as  the  reorganization  of  the 
army,  the  future  of  the  new  merchant  ma- 
rine, the  railroads,  and  many  other  topics 
which  will  be  discussed  in  these  pages  as  the 
work  of  the  new  session  progresses.  The 
friction  between  our  Government  and  the 
Carranza  regime  in  Mexico  may  divert  the 
attention  of  Congress  to  the  troubled  coun- 
try on  our  southern  border. 


Czrt  flf  fhe  Misleading  statements  regard- 
Dissbied  ing  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
War  Risk  Insurance  at  Wash- 
ington have  recently  been  circulated  through- 
out the  country.  One  reason  why  these 
statements  have  frequently  been  accepted  at 
their  face  value  lies  in  the  inabilit}'  of  those 
who  have  not  given  special  attention  to  the 
matter  to  appreciate  the  great  number  of 
cases  that  pass  through  the  Bureau  for  ad- 
justment and  the  difficulty  under  which  the 
Bureau  labored  in  attempting  to  adjust 
claims  in  the  somewhat  chaotic  conditions 
that  immediately  followed  demobilization. 
An  instance  in  point  is  the  widely-published 
assertion  that  the  American  Legion  had 
found  that  more  than  114,000  men  are  now 
awaiting  compensation  for  their  injuries. 
This  seems  like  a  large  number  of  unadjusted 
claims;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  noth- 
ing can  be  done  in  any  of  these  cases  until 
the  proper  blanks  have  been  filled  out  by  the 
men  themselves,  and  that  many  thousands 
of  men  who  have  been  reported  as  disabled 
in  line  of  duty  fail  to  execute  these  forms, 
it  will  be  apparent  that  the  Bureau  itself 
cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  delay  in 
settlement  of  such  claims.  They  are  on  rec- 
ord in  the  Bureau,  and  when  eventually  the 
men  make  application  they  will  be  promptly 
dealt  with.  Meanwhile  the  Bureau  is  going 
forward  with  the  hospital  treatment  of  the 
discharged  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  sailors 
and  marines,  and  the  furnishing  of  artificial 
arms  and  legs,  under  the  system  outlined  in 
ihe  November  Review. 


Republican 

Gains  in 
New  York 


Referring  again  to  the  elections 
of  November  4,  some  results 
may  well  be  set  down  here  in 
brief  digest.  In  New  York  State,  for  in- 
stance, the  Republicans  made  large  gains  in 
the  election  of  members  of  the  Legislature. 
The  same  thing  was  true  in  general  in  muni- 
cipal   elections    throughout    the    State.       In 


New  York  City  only  a  few  offices  were  to 
be  filled,  but  the  Republican  victory  was 
sweeping.  It  should  be  noted  that  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Jr.,  was  elected  to  the  Legislature 
from  his  home  district.  Oyster  Bay.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  the  Republicans  gained 
a  million  votes  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
This  would  seem  incredible  until  the  reader 
is  reminded  that  the  electorate  has  been 
doubled  by  the  admission  of  women  to  the 
franchise.  The  Republican  outlook  is  bright; 
3  et  next  year  may  bring  many  political  sur- 
prises.    No  part\'  can  afford  over-confidence. 

Qy^  In    a    general    way,    there    is 

Cities  steady  progress  to  be  noted  in 

"^  ""  the  physical  conditions  and  the 

administrative  efficiency  of  our  large  cities. 
The  election  in  Philadelphia  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  the  Republican  candidate  for  Mayor 
by  a  plurality-  of  nearly  200.000.  This  suc- 
cessful candidate  is  the  Hon.  J.  Hampton 
Moore,  who  has  been  prominent  in  Congress. 
In  Chicago,  municipal  reform  has  directed 
itself  towards  improving  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men ;  and  the  elections  in  November  will 
have  resulted  in  reducing  the  membership  of 
that  body  from  70  to  50,  and  in  securing  a 
non-partisan  method  of  election.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  Boston  is  so  related  to  that  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  that  the  Coolidge 
victor}^  strengthens  incidentally  the  forces  of 
good  government  in  New  England's  metrop- 
olis. Boston  has  been  steadily  recruiting 
new  policemen  to  take  the  place  of  those 
who  lost  their  jobs  as  the  result  of  their  ill- 
advised  strike. 

c,   ,.       .        The  final  count  in   Marvland 

Elections    in  r»  •     i  •  '        i 

Several  showed   that   Mr.    Ritchie,   the 

^'"  Democratic     candidate,     was 

elected  by  a  margin  of  165  votes.  The  Re- 
publican candidate,  Nice,  carried  the  coun- 
ties of  the  State:  but  Ritchie's  plurality  in 
Baltimore  gave  him  the  victory.  The  Dem- 
ocrats have  a  slight  I'^ad  in  both  branches  of 
the  Legislature.  New  Jersey  also  elected  a 
Democratic  Governor,  Mr.  Edwards  having 
a  plurality  of  14,000.  His  attitude  against 
prohibition  seems  to  have  been  popular.  The 
Republican  candidate,  Edwin  P.  Morrow, 
was  elected  Governor  of  Kentucky  by  a 
considerable  majorit)'.  In  Nebraska  there 
were  elections  for  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion, and  the  conservative  forces  defeated 
the  radicals  and  Non-Partisan  League  can- 
didates by  about  four  to  one.  For  some  days 
the  result  in  Ohio  on  prohibition  was  in 
doubt,   but  on    the   final   count   the   "wets" 
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carried  the  State  by  about  500  votes.  The 
country  districts  were  strong  for  prohibition, 
but  the  cities  were  not  of  that  mind.  While 
many  local  Issues  complicated  the  elections 
everywhere,  it  may  be  said  that  upon  the 
whole  the  pendulum  seems  still  to  be  swing- 
ing towards  Republican  success. 


Europe's 

Hard 

Winter 


There  have  been  elections  in 
Europe,  which,  upon  the  whole, 
are  reassuring  for  those  w^ho 
believe  in  the  normal  processes  of  democratic 
government.  Clemenceau  and  the  present 
administration  have  been  strongly  sustained 
In  the  election  of  a  new  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  In  Italy,  there  were  Socialist 
gains,  but  the  results  as  a  w^hole  are  not 
upsetting.  Bolshevism  In  Russia  seems  to 
flourish  upon  military  opposition,  but  else- 
where in  Europe  the  bolshevistic  and  anar- 
chistic wave  seems  to  have  receded  almost 
completely.  A  remarkable  article  contributed 
to  this  number  by  Dr.  Alonzo  E.  Taylor 
tells  us  of  the  distress  of  Austria  as  recently 
witnessed  by  him.  Next  month  we  shall 
publish  an  article  about  conditions  in  Ger- 
many by  an  American  eye  witness,  who,  like 
Dr.  Taylor,  writes  with  experience  and  with 
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authority.  The  present  winter  will  be  an 
extremely  diflScult  one  for  Europe,  with  fuel 
lacking  and  food  insufficient;  but  it  is  gen- 
erally hoped  that  with  the  coming  spring 
the  worst  will  be  over,  and  that  another 
year  may  witness  much  progress  towards 
better  average  conditions. 


The  House  ^^  November  17,  the  Esch 
Railway  Bill  for  the  regulation  of  the 
railways  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  differs  radical- 
ly from  the  Cummins  Bill  now  pending  in 
the  Senate  and  summarized  in  the  last  Issue 
of  this  magazine.  The  House  measure  has 
no  anti-strike  provisions;  it  formulates  some 
elaborate  but  feeble  methods  for  inviting  and 
making  easy  conciliation  in  labor  disputes. 
The  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  are  extended  and  the  present 
laws  as  to  rate-making  by  that  body  are 
practically  retained.  In  other  words,  the 
House  simply  avoids  the  responsibility  of 
doing  the  vital  things  necessary  to  save  the 
twenty  billion  dollars'  worth  of  railroad 
property  now,  apparently,  drifting  on  the 
rocks.  No  American  governmental  proceed- 
ing of   great   dimensions  has   more   notably 
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and  disastrously  failed  in  the  past  decade, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  all  concerned, 
than  the  regulation  of  railway  rates  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  under  a 
legislative  mandate  that  such  rates  must  be 
"reasonable" — while  no  test  of  reasonable- 
ness is  laid  down  and  while  rates  reasonable 
and  absolutely  necessary  for  certain  roads 
are  unnecessary  and  unreasonable  for  others. 
Members  of  the  Commission  themselves  have 
tacitly  or  openly  admitted  their  helplessness 
in  the  situation ;  and  the  sliipping  public  and 
the  millions  of  railway  investors  have  simply 
taken  the  consequences.  Yet,  facing  a  crisis 
in  railroad  affairs  beside  which  all  previous 
crises  pale  utterly,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives takes,  in  the  Esch  Bill,  no  step  even  to 
attempt  a  rescue. 

.    ...     ,.        In  the  railroad  debates  of  both 
Real  the  House  and  the  benate,  and 

notably  in  those  of  the  House, 
there  was  a  discouraging  lack  of  perception 
cf  the  most  vital  and  immediate  issues.  There 
was  great  anxiety  over  the  possibility  of  some 
railroads  making  too  much  money,  while 
some  Congressmen  were  disturbed  over  the 
possibility  of  large  salaries  being  paid  to  the 
higher  railroad  operating  officers.  But  what 
we  are  really  confronted  with  is  a  situation 
where  practically  our  entire  railroad  service 
is  facing  an  utter  breakdown,  financially  and 
physically.  This  is  because  the  roads  are 
not  making  enough  money  to  operate  on  an 
efficient  basis  or  to  attract  any  considerable 
fraction  of  the  vast  amounts  of  capital  neces- 
sar}',  during  the  next  few  years,  to  put  them 
in  a  position  to  do  the  carrying  trade  of 
America.  Throwing  aside,  for  the  moment, 
all  the  rights  of  millions  of  honest  investors 
in  railroad  securities,  and  regarding  only 
the  interests  of  the  public  and  of  business 
at  large,  which  must  have  decent  and  ade- 
quate freight  and  passenger  service  if  disas- 
trous loss  is  not  to  come,  it  is  positively  nec- 
e  sary  that  the  securities  of  the  roads  should 
be  removed,  on  the  exchanges,  from  the  cate- 
gory of  "cats  and  dogs."  It  is  literally  true 
that  a  majority  of  them  are  so  considered  at 
the  present  time.  Further,  as  to  the  iniquity 
of  paying  fifty  thousand  dollars,  or  twice 
that,  to  a  railway  executive,  It  Is  more  ob- 
vious to  a  modern  business  man  that  the 
successful  executive  Is  cheap  at  any  price 
when  property  worth  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  Is  to  be  brought  out  of  operating 
chaos,  put  Into  operating  efficiency,  and  kept 
there.  It  Is  the  one  of  the  axioms  of  stand- 
ard   efficiency    engineering    that    managerial 


brains  must  be  had,  and  that  it  is  really  a 
secondary  and  unimportant  matter  what 
number  of  dollars  is  paid  for  managerial 
super-excellence. 

Great  More  than  ten  years  ago,  Mr. 

nltdld  J'^rncs   J.    Hill    predicted    that 

the  railroads  would  need  one 
billion  dollars  a  year  for  five  years  to  enable 
them  to  keep  up  with  the  growine  demands 
of  traffic  and  serve  the  country  adequately. 
The  railroads  never  got  these  sums,  and  in 
191 7  they  practically  broke  down  as  a  result. 
Now  Mr.  Dunn,  editor  of  the  Railway 
Gazette,  whose  article  on  the  need  for  new 
railway  legislation  appears  in  this  issue  of 
the  Review  of  Reviews,  estimates  that 
something  like  two  billion  dollars  a  year  for 
the  next  three  years  will  be  none  too  much 
to  put  the  roads  on  their  feet  physically. 
Where  this  is  to  come  from  if  the  man  who 
has  honestly  invested  his  hard-earned  dollars 
in  railroad  securities  sees  their  value  cut  in 
half  or  worse,  with  no  provision  whatsoever 
for  stopping  the  accelerated  drift  toward  in- 
solvency, It  Is  hard  to  see.  This  Is  merely 
the  cold-blooded  business  aspect  of  the  pres- 
ent situation.  There  Is  another  factor  of 
honesty  and  decency  in  dealing  w^Ith  these 
Investors  of  the  past,  and  the  misery  that 
would  come  to  them  If  Congress  shirks  the 
duty  of  making  sure  that  the  railroad  busi- 
ness shall  be  put  on  a  solvent  basis.  This 
view  of  the  matter  is  discussed  In  the  present 
Issue  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  by  Mr.  S. 
Davles  Warfield  of  Baltimore,  who  has  been 
CTedltably  active  in  bringing  the  fair  claims 
of  railway  security-holders  before  Congress 
and  the  public,  and  in  planning  concrete 
m.easures  that  promise  to  relieve  the  situa- 
tion. His  positions  are  those  of  common 
honesty, 
c      ,  ,.  With  the  public  excited  by  the 

Speculation  ^  i  1     1  j 

and  a  tremendous    world-demand,    at 

high  prices,  for  iron,  steel,  oil, 
sugar,  rubber  and  manufactured  goods  as 
well,  a  speculative  movement  of  dangerous 
proportions  In  the  securities  of  companies 
dealing  In  these  commodities  has  been  under 
way  on  the  American  exchanges  for  several 
months.  The  prices  of  many  such  stocks 
advanced  far  beyond  even  the  war-boom  fig- 
ures of  19 16.  Daily  new  promotions  have 
been  coming  out — oil  companies,  chain-store 
concerns,  candy  manufacturers  (expected  to 
prosper  as  never  before  in  the  new  prohibi- 
tion era),  moving-picture  and  theater  com- 
binations, exploration  companies,  automobile- 
makers  and  the  like.     It  seemed  for  a  time 
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that  the  investlnp:  pubh'c's  purse  was  inex- 
haustible. A  decisive  note  of  warning  came 
in  the  first  week  of  November,  when  the 
Inderal  Reserve  Bank  established  a  higher 
rate  of  discounts  on  the  borrowings  of  its 
member  banks,  making  public,  at  the  same 
time,  the  conviction  of  its  governors  that 
speculation,  rather  than  the  reduction  of 
loans,  was  being  furthered  by  the  current 
releases  of  credit  from  government  needs. 

B  ,  rt  I  ,  Biit  bank  loans  used  for  "car- 
Stock  Markei  rying  speculative  stocks  con- 
tinued to  expand  until,  on  No- 
vember 13,  the  crash  came.  "Call  money" 
went  on  that  day  to  30  per  cent.,  the  high- 
est rate  seen  since  the  panic  of  1907.  Stocks 
were  thrown  on  the  market  for  sale  in  wild 
haste  by  speculators  who  could  no  longer 
obtain  from  the  banks  the  money  to  carry 
such  securities  on  margin ;  and  for  a  time  it 
looked  as  if  a  first-class  panic  were  at  hand. 
The  stock  of  the  General  Motors  Company, 
the  largest  and  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
of  the  automobile  makers,  which  had  ad- 
vanced from  a  quotation  of  abo  t  30,  shortly 
before  the  war,  to  the  equivalent  of  more 
than  1200,  dropped  68^  points  in  the  day 
and  120  points  in  the  week,  while  many 
motor  and  oil  concerns  suffered  a  decline  of 
from  25  to  30  points  in  the  single  day.  The 
real  prosperity  of  the  country  was  strongly 
proved  by  the  quick  response  of  the  financial 
situation  to  the  strong  medicine  of  enforced 
linuidation,  with  no  mortality  or  serious  after 
effects  except  to  individual  speculators. 


New  Esfafe 

of  fhe 
Silver  Dollar 


The  after-war  world  Is  avid 
not  only  for  commodities  but 
for  silver  and  gold  as  well. 
The  withdrawal  of  gold  from  circulation  in 
many  countries  and  the  Insistent  demand  of 
India  and  China  for  silver  brought  the  price 
of  that  metal  in  November  to  the  highest 
figure  In  sixty  years — so  high  that  the  metal 
Itself  In  a  silver  dollar  came  to  be  worth 
more  than  ope  dollar  and  even  the  humble 
Mexican  peso  is  now  worth,  for  Its  silver 
content,  about  99  cents,  or  nearly  twice  Its 
face  value.  Not  since  the  days  following 
the  Crimean  War  and  the  Indian  mutiny 
have  the  London  money-changers  bid  such 
a  price  as  $1.27  per  ounce  for  silver  to  be 
shipped  to  the  Far  East.  China  alone  bought 
7.000,000  ounces  In  the  month  of  September. 
London,  which  normally  has  eight  to  ten 
million  ounces  on  hand,  had  last  month  less 
than  a  million  ounces,  and  the  English 
shilling  could  be  profitably  melted  down. 


r  ,.  The    enormous    stock    of    gold, 

Qold  moving  in  i 

away  from  more  than  !^3,ooo,ocxj,(XX),  that 
accumulated  In  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  war  purchases  here — a 
stock  such  as  was  never  known  before  in  any 
country — lias  begun  to  dwindle.  'I'he  l^'ar 
East  is  taking  gohl  as  well  as  silver,  at  a 
rate  never  known  before,  about  $70,ooo,(Xx:) 
going  from  San  Francisco  in  the  first  half 
of  November.  This  movement  has  had,  no 
doubt,  some  effect  on  the  credit  restrictions 
aimed  to  slow  down  speculative  buying, 
alluded  to  in  preceding  paragraphs.  The 
explanation  of  this  drain  of  gold  to  the  East 
seems  to  be  simply  that  the  Orient  cannot 
get  all  the  silver  it  needs  and  Is  using  gold, 
partly,  instead.  In  the  eight  months  ending 
August  31,  exportatlons  of  gold  from  the 
United  States  exceeded  Imports  by  $142,- 
000,000. 

The  ^^  great  Is  the  shortage  In  the 

Shortage  in       supply  of  news-print  paper,  that 
^''^'  many  newspaper  publishers  are 

strongly  advocating  such  a  drastic  increase 
in  advertising  rates  and  subscription  prices 
as  will  automatically  cut  down  the  consump- 
tion of  white  paper.  Never  before  has  such 
a  volume  of  advertising  been  offered  to  news- 
papers and  periodicals.  Many  of  the  more 
Important  publications  have  simply  to  refuse 
a  large  portion  of  the  advertising  clamoring 
to  be  printed.  While  the  shortage  Is  most 
acute  with  the  newspapers  it  Is  being  felt 
more  and  more  acutely  by  book  and  periodical 
publishers  as  well.  The  prices  of  paper  are 
now  more  than  double  the  pre-war  prices, 
while  publishers  are  begging  for  more  paper, 
whatever  the  price,  and  In  hundreds  of  in- 
stances finding  themselves  unable  to  get  all 
they  need.  This  astounding  and  sudden  In- 
crease In  advertising  Is  largely  a  result  of 
the  free,  and  often  reckless,  buying  of  mer- 
chandise, both  luxuries  and  necessities,  by 
the  public — a  tendency  that  seems  not  to  be 
halted  In  any  appreciable  degree  by  the  cur- 
rent high  prices,  and  which,  no  doubt  has  Its 
foundation  In  the  vastly  Increased  Incomes 
of  many  classes  of  working  people.  Retail 
stores  are  averaging,  It  Is  estimated,  50  per 
cent,  greater  sales  than  In  191 8.  Rugs,  fur- 
niture, phonographs,  pianos,  clothing,  toilet 
articles,  motor  cars  find  an  Insatiable  public 
ready  to  purchase,  and  the  chief  problem  of 
the  merchant  Is  to  replenish  his  stocks.  For 
luxuries,  pure  and  simple,  the  demand  Is 
even  wilder.  Importations  of  luxuries  from 
abroad  are  running  no  less  than  125  per 
cent,  above  last  yeaf. 
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MR.    AND    MRS.    McADOO,    THE    GUESTS    OF    HONOR 


-BLLL  DOGGING' 


A    COWBOY    ROPING   AND    TYING    A    STEER 


A  WOMAN   "BRONCHO   BUSTER" 


AN  INDIAN  CHIEF,  FEW  OF  WHOM  REMAIN 
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THE  PENDLETON  "ROUND-UP" 

N  the  little  town  of  Pendleton,  Oregon,  there  survives  an  institution  which  may  in  the  near  future 
reach  a  natural  end  through  the  rapidly  changing  conditions  of  Northwestern  life.  Each  year,  for 
three  or  four  days,  scores  of  thousands  of  people  pour  into  what  is  a  modest-sized  village  for  the  rest 
of  the  year.  In  a  great  arena  are  exhibitions  given  by  cowboys  of  bronco-busting,  rounding-up  steers, 
and  all  the  features  of  the  old  days  of  stage  coaches  and  cattle-ranching.  The  occasion  is  one  of 
great  festivity.  The  Hon.  William  G.  McAdoo  attended  the  1919  show  at  Pendleton  as  a  guest  o 
honor,  having  been  unable  to  accept  invitations  in  previous  years.  Our  illustrations  show  some  scenes 
of  this  recent  Pendleton  festival.  In  the  front  row,  next  to  Mrs.  McAdoo,  is  Mr.  K.  B.  Conger  of 
New  York. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 

{From    November    i    to   November   2^,    Kjnj) 


PKOCEEDIN(;S  IN    CONCJRtSS 

November  7. — The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  48 
to  40,  adopts  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee's 
preamble  t(»  the  proposed  "reservations"  to  the 
peace  treaty,  which  declares  that  ratification  by 
the  L'nited  States  shall  not  be  effective  or  binding 
until  the  reservations  have  been  accepted  by  three 
of  the  four  principal  Allied  powers. 

The  House  passes  the  Edge  bill  extending  gov- 
ernment aid  and  supervision  to  corporations  en- 
gaged  in   foreign   trade. 

November  10. — The  House  railroad  bill  is  re- 
ported from  committees  by  Chairman  Esch  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee.  .  .  ..By  vote  of 
309  to  I,  the  House  refuses  to  seat  Victor  L.  Ber- 
ger  (Socialist),  elected  from  a  Milwaukee  dis- 
trict in  1918  and  charged  with  disloyalty  during 
the   war. 

November  13. —  The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  46  to 
33,  adopts  the  first  of  a  series  of  reservations  to 
the  peace  treaty;  it  declares  that  military  or 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  em- 
ployed, under  Article  X  of  the  League  covenant, 
with    authorization    of    Congress. 

November  15. — The  Senate  adopts  ten  drastic 
amendments  to  the  peace  treaty,  each  by  more 
than    ten   votes   majority. 

November  17. — The  House,  by  vote  of  203  to 
159,  passes  the  Esch  bill  providing  legislation  for 
restoring  the  railroads  to  their  owners;  the  meas- 
ure is  so  amended  as  to  make  it  unsatisfactory  to 
many    former   supporters. 

November  19. — The  Senate  rejects  the  peace 
treaty  of  Versailles ;  after  voting  down  the  treaty 
with  the  Republican  reservations  by  55  to  39 
(13  Republicans  voting  with  the  Democrats), 
the  treaty  without  reservations  is  defeated  53  to 
31;    (7    Democrats    voting   with    the    Republicans). 

Beth  branches  adjourn  sine  die,  and  the  special 
session  comes  to  an  end. 

AMERICAN  POLITICS  AND 
GOVERNMENT 

November  1. — Both  branches  of  the  California 
Legislature  ratify  the  woman  suffrage  amend- 
ment— the  seventeenth   State  to  approve   it. 

November  4. — Elections  are  held  in  a  number 
of  States  and  municipalities. 

In  Massachusetts,  Governor  Coolidge  (Rep.)  is 
reelected,  defeating  Richard  H.  Long  (Dem.)  by 
an    overwhelming    plurality. 

In  New  Jersev,  Edward  I.  Edwards  (Dem.) 
is  elected  Governor,  defeating  Newton  A.  K. 
Bugbee   (Rep.) 

in  Maryland,  Albert  C.  Ritchie,  (Dem.) 
is  elected  Governor,  defeating  Henry  W.  Nice 
(Rep.)   by  a  small   plurality. 

In  '  Kentucky,  the  voters  elect  a  Republican 
Governor,  Edwin  P.  Morrow,  Governor  Black 
(Dem.)    being  defeated   for  a  second  term. 

In  Mississippi,  Lee  M.  Russell  (Dem.)  is  elec- 
ted   Governor,   without   Republican    opposition. 


Iri  New  York  City,  the  Tammany  ticket  is  beaten 
by  impressive   pluralities. 

In  Philadelphia,  Congressman  J.  Hampton 
Moore  is  elected  Mayor,  defeating  Harry  D. 
W'estcott  (Dem.)  by  the  largest  plurality  ever 
given  a  mayoralty  candidate. 

In  San  Francisco.  Mayor  Rolph  is  reelected  in 
a  non-partisan  contest,  defeating  former  Mayor 
Schmitz. 

The  prohibition  issue  causes  the  rejection  by 
the  voters  of  the  Ohio  legislature's  ratification 
of  the  federal  prohibition  amendment,  and  con- 
tributes to  the  election  of  the  "wet"  candidate 
for  Governor  in  New  Jersey  and  a  ''wet"  candi- 
date  for   judge   in   Brooklyn,    N.   Y. 

November  8. — Federal  Judge  Anderson,  at  In- 
dianapolis, orders  the  head  of  tlie  United  Mine 
\^'orkers  to  call  off  the  coal  strike  before  6  p.  m., 
November  n. 


(Q  Harris  <i;  Ewmg,  Washington- 

HON.    CARTER    GLASS,    OF    VIRGINIA 

(The  death  of  Senator  Martin  last  month  created 
a  vacancy  which  the  Governor  of  Virginia  filled  by 
appointing  Hon.  Carter  Glass.  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Mr.  Glass  had  served  for  many  years  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  before  enterine  the  cabinet 
to  succeed  Mr.  McAdoo.  He  comes  to  the  Senafe  at 
the  beginning  of  an  important  new  session,  and  ought 
to  be  of  assistance  in  securing  ratification  of  the  treaty 
and  proper  railroad  legislation) 
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%:)  Harris  &  Ewiug,  Washington 

HON.   J.   J.    ESCH,   OF  WISCONSIN 

(Mr.  Esch,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Committee  of  the  House,  is  one  of  the  nation's 
best-trained  legislators.  His  railroad  bill,  which  passed 
the  House  before  Congress  adjourned  in  November, 
was  meritorious  in  many  respects  when  presented  from 
his  committee,  but  was  greatly  vitiated  by  amendments 
before    passing) 

November  ii. — President  Wilson  leaves  his  bed 
for  the  first  time  since  returning  from  his  West- 
ern trip  on   September  28. 

November  12. — Official  returns  in  Ohio  show 
that  the  voters  on  election  day  repudiated  the 
legislature's  ratification  of  the  federal  prohibi- 
tion amendment,  by  a  majority  of  542  votes. 

A  national  prohibition  commissioner  is  ap- 
pointed in  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  John 
F.  Kramer  of  Ohio  being  named. 

The  chiefs  of  thirteen  railways  workers'  organ- 
izations condemn  the  House  railroad  bill  as  "a 
conscienceless  betrayal  of  public  interests." 

November  13. — The  Postmaster  General  an- 
nounces that  during  federal  control  the  telephone 
and  telegraph  companies  earned  $70,387,000,  or 
$13,000,000  less  than  the  compensation  guaranteed 
them   by  the   Government. 

November  14.. — The  Secretary  of  Labor  brings 
together  representatives  of  soft  coal  operators  and 
miners;  he  tells  the  miners  that  a  thirty-hour 
week  and  a  60  per  cent,  increase  in  wages  are 
impossible;  he  also  condemns  the  standpat  posi- 
tion   assumed    by  the   operators. 

November  17. — The  Supreme  Court  sustains  the 
Government's  fight  to  cancel  patents  for  6,000 
acres  of  California  oil  land  alleged  to  have  been 
improperly  obtained  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road. 

November  18. — Carter  Glass  resigns  from  the 
President's  cabinet  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
in  order  to  accept  appointment  as  United  States 
Senator  from  Virginia  to  fill  a  vacancv. 

The  President  vetoes  the  bill  restoring  rate- 
making   power  to   the   Interstate   Commerce   Cpm- 


mission,  on  the  ground  that  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration should  not  be  hampered. 

November  20.  The  President  names  seventeen 
men  as  members  of  a  new  Industrial  Conference, 
to  meet  in  t\'ashington  on  December  i  but  not 
to    deal    directly    with    existing   conditions. 

November  21. — The  United  States  Grain  Cor- 
poration announces  the  removal,  on  December  15. 
of  embargoes  on  wheat  and  flour,  existing  for 
more  than  two  years. 

The  President  revives  the  Food  Administration 
powers  and  places  them  in  the  hands  of  Attor- 
ney General  Palmer. 

FOREIGN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

November  i. — Municipal  elections  in  Great 
Britain  result  in  notable  success  for  Labor  candi- 
dates. 

November  6. — The  Newfoundland  elections 
result  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Ministry  of  Prem- 
ier Cashin  and  in  the  success  of  candidates  backed 
by  the  Fisherman's  Protective  Union. 

November  14. — Gabriele  d'Annunzio,  in  control 
of  Fiume  for  several  months,  siezes  also  the  Dal- 
matian port  of  Zara. 

November  15. — A  Bolshevist  army  in  Russia 
captures  Omsk  and  continues  in  pursuit  of  the 
Kolchak  forces. 

November  16. — The  French  elections,  the  first 
held  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  result  in  a 
triumph  for  Premier  Clemenceau  and  the  rout  of 
extreme   radicals   and   Socialists. 


(P)  Underwood  &  Underwood 

KING    ALFONSO    OF    SPAIN    CLEFT)    AND    MAR- 
SHAL PETAIN 
(TTie    Spanish    Kinij    has    recently   visited    the    battle- 
fields   of    France,    and    this    picture    was    taken    in    the 
lanes   of   the    cemetery    at    Verdun) 
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General  elections  in  Italy  result  in  trebling  the 
number  of  Socialist  Deputies;  Catholics  participate 
freely  for  the  first  time  in  years. 

November  i8. — A  revolutionary  movement 
against  the  Kolchak  government  in  Siberia,  led 
by  the  Czechoslovak  Cieneral  Ciaida,  results  in 
failure  and   the  imprisonment  of  its  leader. 

November  22. — Leaders  of  all  parties  in  Hun- 
gary confirm  Karl  Huszar  as  Minister  Presi- 
dent. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

November  7. — The  Supreme  Council  for  the 
fourth  lime  demands  that  Rumania  withdraw  her 
troops  from  Hungary. 

November  10. — The  Prince  of  Wales  enters  the 
United   States,  after  an  extended  tour  of  Canada. 

November  ii. — President  Pessoa  signs  a  reso- 
lution ratifying  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  passed 
by  the  Brazilian  Congress. 

November  13, — The  young  Prince  of  Wales 
calls  upon  President  Wilson  in  his  sick  room  at 
the  White   House. 

November  18. — The  British  Government  de- 
n;ands  eight  former  German  ships,  held  by  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  on  the  ground  of 
actual  American  ownership  through  a  parent  cor- 
poration. 


(P)  Undtr.vuiiu  lV  U.;denvood,  New  York 

THE   LONGEST   LIFT  BRIDGE  IN  THE  WORLr>— 

OVER    THE    CHICAGO    RIVER    AT   TWELFTH 

STREET 

(Of  _  never-endina:  wonder  to  the  visitor  is  the  way 
in  which  the  Chicago  River  winds  in  and  around  the 
center  of  the  preat  Western  metropolis,  bringing  large 
freight  steamers  to  the  very  doors  of  industrial  estab- 
lishments and  markets.  There  are  nearly  one  hundred 
bridge?  across  the  river  and  its  branches,  within  the 
citv  limits.  The  lift  bridge  in  the  illustration  above 
will  be  opened  to  traffic  this_  month.  It  is  300  feet 
long,  and  the  ^'balance"  weighs  nearly  one  million 
pounds) 


THE  LATE  PROF.  JESSE  MACY,  OF 
GRINNELL,  lA. 
(Professor  Macy,  who  died  last  month,  was  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  his  State,  and  an  authority  in 
American  history  and  in  political  science.  He  had 
been  connected  with  Grinnell  College  for  more  thaa 
half  a  century  when  he  retired  some  years  ago.  He 
was  the  author  of  valuable  books,  and  as  an  exchange 
professor  gave  courses  in  several  French  universities 
just  before  the  great  war.  At  that  time  he  wrote  a 
series  of  articles  for  this  magazine,  which  in  19 13 
printed   an   article   on    his   career) 

November  20. — The  United  States  demands  the 
release  of  its  consular  agent  at  Puebla,  William 
O.  Jenkins,  imprisoned  by  the  Mexican  authori- 
ties  as  party  to  his  own   kidnapping. 

November  21. — Lettish  troops  capture  Mitau, 
(be  capital  of  Courland  and  recent  headquarter* 
of  German  troops. 

The  Supreme  Council  decides  to  give  Poland 
a  mandate  over  Galicia  for  twenty-five  years. 

November  22. — The  Prince  of  Wales  sails  for 
home,  after  a  busy  twelve  days  spent  in  the  United 
States. 

November  24.- — The  Jugoslavs  demand  of  the 
Supreme  Council  that  action  be  taken  to  curb 
Gabriele  d'Annunzio. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

October  29. — An  International  Labor  Confer- 
ence assembles  at  Washington,  in  accordance 
with  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Ger- 
many. 

November  2. — John  D.  Rockefeller  makes  an 
additional  gift  of  $io,ocx>,oco  to  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  for  Medical  Research  in  New  York 
City,  making  a  total  of  $27,000,000  to  that  insti- 
tution. 

November  9. — The  American  Federation  of 
Labor  endorses  the  coal  miners'  strike  and  pledges 
full  support;  the  Government's  restraining  injunc- 
tion is  declared  "so  autocratic  as  to  stagger  the 
human  oiind." 
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A  LONG  LIX1-:  Oi-  TOLEDO  (OHIO)  TROLLEY  CARS  PARKED  ACROSS  THE  BOUNDARY  IX 

MICHIGAN 

(The  Toledo  street-car  company  increased  its  fares,  and  the  City  Council — supported  by  a  popular  vote — 
punished  the  company  by  annulling  its  rights  in  the  streets'.  The  company  surprised  the  city  by  prompt  obe- 
dience, and  under  cover  of  darkness  ran  its  cars  out  of  the  State.  A  compromise,  of  course,  was  sure  to  be 
reached.  The  Toledo  case  merely  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  hundreds  of  towns  and  cities  where  the  people 
want  low  fares  and  the  companies  want  to  avoid  bankruptcy.  The  cheapest  article  now  sold  in  the  United 
States   is   local   transportation,   and   the   next   cheapest   is    the  carrying  of  freight  and  passengers  on  steam  railroads) 


Every  street  car  is  withdrawn  from  service  in 
Toledo;  the  company  had  increased  fares,  and  the 
voters  had  sustained  an  "ouster"  ordinance  passed 
by  the  Council. 

November  lo. — Silver  bullion  sells  at  $1.30  an 
ounce,  in  New  York,  a  rise  from  $1  in  May. 

November  n. — The  coal  strike  leaders  decide 
to  obey  the  order  of  a  Federal  Judge  and  the 
strike  is  called  off;  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in- 
vites the  operators  and  men  to  confer  in  Wash- 
ington. 

November  15. — Major-General  Black  informs 
the  Chicago  Commercial  Club  that  the  city's 
drainage  system  has  lowered  the  level  of  the 
Lakes  half  a  foot,  diminishing  draft  for  com- 
irerce  to  the  Atlantic  and  decreasing  water  power 
at  Niagara. 

November  17. — The  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace  estimates  the  direct  and  indi- 
icct  cost  of  the  war  at  four  hundred  billion  dol- 
l.r.«. 

November  19. — The  shortage  of  soft  coal, 
although  the  miners  have  been  ordered  to  return 
to  work,  is  so  acute  as  to  close  large  industrial 
plants  in   many  sections  of  the  country. 

November  20. — The  soft-coal  miners  reject  the 
operatives'  offer  of  15  cents  a. ton  and  20  per 
cent  increase  to  wage-earners. 

November  23. — The  soft-coal  miners  accept 
a  wage  increase  of  31.6  per  cent,  proposed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor;  the  operators  refuse  to  agree. 

A  committee  of  the  International  Labor  Con- 
press  meeting  at  Washington  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  peace  treaty — complete  a  compromise 
report  recognizing  the  principle  an  8-hour  day 
and  a  48-hour  week. 

November  24. — The  compositors  in  New  York 
printing  establishments  return  to  work  after  nearly 
two  months  of  "vacation";  the  men  fail  to  win 
their  demand  for  a  44-hour  week  and  an  increased 
V.  af^e. 

Railway  track  laborers  and  shop  workers,  ap- 
pr'^ximatelv  400.000  men,  receive  higher  wages  and 
p  shorter  dav  through  agreement  reached  with  the 
Railroad  Administration. 


OBITUARY 

November  i. — Col.  Jamrt  D.  Bell  of  New 
York,  commander-in-Chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  74.  .  .  .William  H.  Hardy,  last 
surviv^or  of  Commodore  Peary's  expedition  to 
Japan  in  1853,  84. 

November  2. — Edgar  Stanton  Maclay,  historian 
of  the  United  States  Navy,  56. 

November  3. — Field  Marshal  Count  Terauchi, 
Prenlier  of  Japan  1916-1918,  Minister  of  War 
during  the  conflict  with  Russia,  and  first  Gover- 
nor-General of  Korea,   67. 

November  4. — Calvin  Thomas,  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  Germanic  languages  and  literature  at 
Columbia    University-,    65. 

November  5. — Winifred  T.  Denison,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  of  the  Philippines,   1914-16,  46. 

November  7. — Hugo  Haase,  president  of  the  In- 
dependent Socialist  party  in  Germany,  56.  .  .  . 
Charles  Henry  Hitchcock,  for  forty  years  profes- 
sor of  biology   and   mineralogy   at  Dartmouth,   83. 

November  9. — Walter  Edward  Weyl,  a  widely 
known  writer  in  the  field  of  economics  and  sociol- 
ogy, 49- 

November  11. — Cardinal  Felix  von  Hartmann, 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  67.  .  .Edward  K.  Em- 
erv,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Nev  York, 
68. 

November  12. — Thomas  S.  Martin,  United 
States  Senator  from  Virginia  since  1895  and  leader 
of  the  Democratic  minority,  72.  .  .  .Earl  Brassey, 
a    British    naval    authority    and    yachtsman,    83. 

November  14. — Major  Henry  L.  Higginson,  the 
Boston  banker   and   patron  of  music. 

November  17. — Capt.  Robert  Hunter  Fitzhugh, 
of  Kentucky,  last  surviving  member  of  General 
Lee's  staff,  83. 

November  19. — Adolf  Groeber,  chairman  of  the 
Center  or  Clerical  party  in  the  German  parlia- 
ment, 65. 

?Covember  22. — Dr.  Franklin  Carter,  president 
of  Williams  College  from   1881   to  1902. 

November  23. — Dr.  Allan  McLane  Hamilton,  of 
New  York,  an  authority  on  nervous  diseases,  71. 


CURRENT  CONTROVERSIES 
IN  CARTOONS 
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THE    PIED    PIPER 
From  the   Bulletin    (Sydney,   Australia) 


FROM  ONE  WHO  KNOWS 
From    the    Times    (Los    Angeles,    Cal.) 


"AMERICA  MUST   STAND  ALONE" 

— Senator   Johnson 
From   the    Times    (Los   Angeles,    Cal.) 
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IN   ORDER   TO   GET  THE   SUGAR 
From  the   Tribune   (Chicago,   111.) 

The  cartoonists  have  naturally  taken 
rather  extreme  attitudes  in  their  presenta- 
tion of  the  treaty  deadlock  at  Washington. 
Generally  speaking,  these  positions  have  been 
colored  by  the  editorial  and  political  convic- 
tions of  the  newspapers  which  the  cartoonists 
serve  with  reasonable  independence  but  with 
a  proper  sense  of  their  own  influence  in 
shaping  public  opinion. 


THfse  sprc3 

t    <-f\H  5SP   tT.7 


THROWN  OUT  ENTIRELY 
From  the  American  (New  York) 


^0^ 


SHOULD    HAVE    "RESERVATION"    SPECTACLES 
From   the   Chronicle    (San    Francisco) 


AS  THE  WORLD   SEES  US! 
From  the   IVorid   (New  York) 
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AT  THE  JUNCTION  OF  THE  ROAD 
From  the  Star-Telegram  (Ft.  Worth,  Tex.) 


THE  PIPE  OF  PEACE 
From  the  News  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich.) 


ANOTHER   JOB   ON   HAND 
The    Veteran:    "Having    made    the    world    safe    for 
democracy,    it    looks    as    though    I    would    have    to    help 
make  the   United  States  a  safe  place  to  live  in." 
From  the  Tribune   (South  Bend,  Ind.) 


NO   TIME   TO   PARLEY 
'All    right, — if    it    has    to    come,    let's    have    it    out 
right    now!" 
From     the     Press     (Philadelphia) 


(C)   Press  Publishing  Company  

THE  WALK  (?)    OUTl 
From  the  Evening  World  (New  York) 


DISCOURAGING 
From  the  News  (Chicago) 
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AN  ELEPHANT  ON  HIS  HANDS 
From  the  Journal  (Wilmington,  Del.) 


THE  LATEST  STRIKE 
From   the   Journal    (Wilmington,   Del.) 


rHoytur  ip  tivt  t» 
THIS  (MfE  01 1>  AtE. 


THE    OLD    BIRD    IS    A    YEAR    OLD 
From   the  Ohio   Stale   Journal    (Columbus,    Ohio) 


A  CHANCE  TO  WRITE  A  TREATY  OF  HIS  OWN 
From  the  Pest-Dispatch    (St.   Louis,  Mo.) 


GRASPING  A  STRAW 

From  the  Eagle  (Wichita,  Kan.) 


PUBLIC  NOTICE 

From  the  Eagle  (Brooklyn,  N.  Y.) 
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THINGS    GENERALLY    COME    OUT    ALL    RIGHT 
From  the  Dispatch  (Columbus,  Ohio) 


HIS    GREATEST   MEMORIAL 
From  the  News    (Grand   Rapids) 


(C)   Press    Publishing    Company 

JOIN    THIS    UNION 
From  the    World   (New  York) 

Cartoons  on  the  preceding  pages  have 
shown  the  controversial  side  of  current  ques- 
tions. Several  of  those  on  this  page  convey 
the  spirit  of  good  cheer  and  common  sense 
in  which  America  usually  finds  solutions, 
sooner  or  later,  for  all  the  great  public 
problems  that  force  themselves  upon  the 
nation's  attention. 


FOR   REDUCING  THE  WASTE 
From    Opinion     (London) 


TO    KEEP   OUT   HOGS.   BUILD   FENCES 
From   the   News    (Dayton,    Ohio) 


AUSTRIA'S  PRESENT  PUGHT 
AND  DISMAL  FUTURE 

BY  ALONZO  ENGLEBERT  TAYLOR 

[Dr.  Taylor  had  been  for  manv  years  professor  of  patholog>-  in  the  University  of  California,  and 
later  professor  of  physiology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  one  of  that  large  group  of 
educators  and  scientists  who  gave  their  services  to  the  nation  with  the  outbreak  of  war.  Dr.  Taylor 
was  chosen  to  represent  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  the  War  Trade  Board.  He  has  just  returned 
from  Central  Europe,  with  fresh  and  authoritative  knowledge  of  conditions  there,  particularly  in 
Austria.     We  are  fortunate  in  obtaining  this  piaure   of  a   remarkable   situation. — The   Editor] 


WHAT  is  the  matter  with  Austria? 
What  is  not  the  matter  with  Austria ! 
If  we  believe  that  nations,  like  human  be- 
ings, have  diseases,  we  may  say  that  Aus- 
tria is  suffering  from  every  hereditary  dis- 
ease that  a  nation  can  be  heir  to  and  from 
ever}'  infectious  disease  to  which  a  nation  is 
susceptible.  She  has  visited  upon  her  the  sins 
of  her  forefathers ;  and  she  has  no  vitality 
to  bequeath  to  her  children.  Austria  stands 
roday  the  most  hopeless  picture  of  political 
desolation  and  economic  disintegration. 

The  present  boundaries  of  Austria  con- 
tain supposedly  not  over  eight  million  people. 
AVhen  the  Czechs,  Hungarians,  Slavs  and 
Italians  within  her  borders  leave,  as  they 
must  leave  both  for  the  sake  of  themselves 
and  of  Austria,  the  population  will  be  re- 
duced to  about  six  and  a  half  million.  The 
present  population  of  Vienna  is  two  and  a 
quarter  million  and  this  will  be  reduced  to 
a  million  and  a  half  when  the  emigration  of 
non-Austrians  is  completed.  Under  the' terms 
of  the  treaty  of  peace,  Austria  retains 
Vorarlberg,  the  Tyrol  north  of  the  divide, 
Salzburg,  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  most 
of  Styria,  part  of  Carinthia  and  none  of 
Carniola.  Of  this  only  Upper  and  Lower 
Austria  are  really  agricultural  country,  the 
rest  is  semi-mountainous  or  truly  alpine. 

The  food-stuffs  produced  within  the  boun- 
daries of  the  present  Austria  in  the  pre-war 
period  were  not  sufficient  to  feed  the  popula- 
tion of  the  present  Austria  over  four  months 
of  the  year;  the  food  supply  of  two-thirds  of 
the  year  must  be  imported. 

This  places  Austria  in  the  class  with 
Switzerland  and  Norway,  to  choose  illustra- 
tions among  small  nations.  Switzerland  and 
Norway  have  industries  that  enable  them  to 
pay  for  the  food-stuffs  they  need  to  impwrt. 
What  industries  does  Austria  possess?   Leav- 
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ing  aside  all  consideration  of  war  losses 
and  war  debts,  the  plot  of  country  that  is 
now  Austria  did  not  before  the  war  possess 
industries  that  would  enable  her  to  import 
two-thirds  of  the  food  supply  of  her  present 
population.  The  balance  of  trade  of  the 
semi-mountainous  and  alpine  districts  was 
maintained  only  with  the  money  of  the  tour- 
ist. Upper  and  Lower  Austria  could  possi- 
bly be  self-supporting  in  food-stuffs  alone, 
but  would  possess  nothing  to  exchange  for 
commodities. 

How  Vienna  Has  Fallen 

In  Vienna  was  the  bureaucracy  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  A  certain  shift- 
ing of  the  bureaucracy  to  Budapest  had  oc- 
curred within  the  last  forty  years,  but 
Vienna  remained  the  Hauptstadt.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  imperial  government  of 
the  customs,  the  military  organization,  the 
railways,  the  waterways,  of  shipping,  of  the 
taxes  and  excises,  and  of  the  church  were 
located  \n  Vienna.  The  control  of  the  trade 
in  grain  and  cattle  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Adriatic  was  in  Vienna.  The  bureaucracy 
of  the  banking  system  of  Central  Europe  was 
in  Vienna.  There  was  an  enormous  popu- 
lation of  petty  civil  servants.  Vienna  was  a 
city  of  art,  science,  literature  and  culture, 
m  excess  of  the  domains  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary. The  portion  of  the  population  en- 
gaged in  productive  enterprises  was  small, 
not  over  one-sixth  of  the  total.  Vienna  was 
the  clearing  house,  the  exchange,  the  forum, 
the  ball-room  of  Central  Europe.  Only  to  a 
small  extent  was  she  the  factory  city  of  the 
empire;  and  that  empire  was  an  agrarian  and 
not  an  industrial  nation. 

Now  Austria-Hungary  is  split  into  six  dif- 
ferent nations.  Czecho-Slovakia  has  eighty 
per  cent,  of  the  intensified  industry  of  the  old 
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empire.  Poland  has  the  oil  of  Galicia  and 
some  of  the  coal  of  the  Silesian  basin. 
With  Trieste  has  disappeared  the  shipping 
of  the  empire.  But  all  the  bureaucracies  re- 
main in  Vienna,  because  the  bureaucracies  of 
the  empire  were  not  divided  among  the  na- 
tionalities of  the  empire  but  were  consti- 
tuted almost  entirely  by  Austrians.  In  other 
words  the  Austrians  were  the  officials,  the 
civil  servants,  the  administrative  and  indus- 
trial bureaucracies  of  the  empire.  With  the 
creation  of  the  new  states,  these  develop, 
naturally,  their  own  administrations;  and 
half  the  population  of  Vienna  is  out  of  oc- 
cupation, 

A  Dismal  Future 

Now  what  are  these  people  to  do?  Enter 
upon  agriculture?  Where,  within  the  bor- 
ders of  Austria?  Enter  upon  manufactur- 
ing? In  what  factories,  with  what  materials 
and  with  whose  coal,  within  the  bord«rs  of 
Austria?  It  has  taken  Switzerland  a  hun- 
dred years  to  develop  her  industries  under 
the  conditions  that  Austria  would  have  to 
face, — importation  of  basic  materials  and  of 
fuel  and  exportation  of  the  finished  articles 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  But  Vienna  cannot 
wait  a  hundred  years,  these  people  must  have 
employment  at  once.  Failing  that,  they  must 
emigrate  or  perish. 

Comparable  to  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, Vienna  should  be  a  city  of  not  to  exceed 
a  (Quarter  of  a  million  inhabitants.  To 
where  are  these  people  to  emigrate?  With 
whose  means,  and  to  do  what,  in  the  land 
of  their  adoption?  Last  year  Vienna  in 
large  part  and  the  rest  of  Austria  to  a  lesser 
degree,  were  fed  with  food  purchased 
through  credits  advanced  by  the  United 
Kingdom,  France  and  Italy.  Who  is  to  feed 
them  during  the  present  year?  They  have 
no  buying  power,  no  earning  powder,  no  bar- 
gaining power.  They  have  only  one  thing  to 
sell;  that  is  their  art.  Vienna  has  wonder- 
ful paintings,  tapestries,  and  collections  of 
artistic  and  historical  value.  She  probably 
has  enough  to  feed  the  country  for  several 
years ;  and  when  they  are  gone  ? 

A  Bankrupt  and  Famished  Nation 

The  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  was  bank- 
rupt within  a  year  after  the  declaration  of 
war.  Her  bankruptcy  has  been  multiplied 
each  year.  The  national  debt  of  Austria, 
when  contrasted  with  her  resources,  consti- 
tutes the  most  ludicrous  fiscal  statement  in 
history.     There  is  nothing  left  except  repu- 


diation; and  repudiation  means  no  advan- 
tage, not  even  in  bookkeeping. 

The  Vienese  have  been  hungry  for  five 
years.  Scarcity  of  food  occurred  in  Vienna 
earlier  than  anywhere  else  in  the  great  war. 
With  Bucharest  and  Warsaw,  Vienna  has 
been  the  deepest  sufferer.  Since  the  day  of 
the  installation  of  the  first  bread  card,  in 
March  1915,  half  of  the  population  of 
Vienna  have  not  had  their  hunger  satisfied. 
Half  a  dozen  times  during  the  war  starva- 
tion en  bloc  was  averted  in  Vienna  only  by 
the  Germans  rushing  military  food  stores  to 
that  city.  Upon  one  of  these  occasions, 
Vienna  was  provisioned  with  food-stuffs  that 
constituted  the  pre-war  storage  of  the  forts 
of  Metz ! 

Although  the  great  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy  was  before  the  war  a  food-export- 
ing state,  she  became  during  the  war  a  para- 
site upon  Germany.  She  was  so  inefficient 
that  she  could  not  rob  even  the  conquered 
areas;  the  Germans  had  to  do  that  for  her. 
Shall  we  say  "so  inefficient"  or  shall  we  say 
that  Austria  had  a  heart?  The  collapse  of 
the  food  supplies  of  Austria  was  not  merely 
the  result  of  inefficiency,  it  was  in  part  the 
result  of  sabotage.  From  the  first  day  of 
the  war,  the  Czecho-Slovakians  shirked  and 
did  everything  they  could  prevent  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Central  Powers.  This  was  one 
reason  why  the  army  of  Bela  Kun  found  the 
Slovakian  divisions  so  vulnerable  in  the  cam- 
paign of  last  summer ;  an  army  that  has  been 
systematically  trained  to  sham  fighting  for 
four  years,  will  not  stand  when  suddenly 
told  to  do  so.  The  preponderance  of  Rou- 
manians and  Serbs  in  southern  Hungary 
was  such  that  no  pressure  could  be  applied 
to  them;  and  when  the  writer  motored 
through  the  Banat  in  March  of  this  year, 
the   land   looked    as   free   of   war   as    Iowa. 

For  two  years  the  empire's  military  author- 
ities dared  not  requisition  food  for  the 
army  in  Croatia,  whose  soldiers  would  fight 
against  the  Italians  but  against  no  one  else. 
Whether  the  result  of  inefficiency  or  sabot- 
age, every  reduction  in  the  food  supply  fell 
earliest  and  heaviest  upon  Vienna. 

Could  Austria  Live  upon  Tourists? 

Austria  has  no  coal,  a  little  salt,  a  little 
copper,  no  iron  of  moment ;  the  soil  of  her 
hills  raises  little  food  and  under  this  soil 
are  no  minerals  or  metals.  In  this  respect 
she  resembles  Switzerland ;  but  she  comes 
face  to  face  with  these  deficiencies  in  one  mo- 
ment, while  Switzerland  has  grown  up  with 
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them.  Austria  has  beautiful  lakes,  moun- 
tains, glaciers,  and  rivers ;  in  many  respects 
the  Tyrol,  even  the  northern  watershed  that 
;ilone  remains  to  her,  is  as  beautiful  as 
Switzerland.  But  the  number  of  tourists 
in  the  world  is  limited,  the  care  of  tourists 
is  not  developed  as  in  Switzerland,  it  is 
primitive  in  the  Tyrol.  Mountaineers  go  to 
the  Tyrol,  not  tenderfeet.  It  would  require 
_ capital  and  organization  to  equip  Austria 
for  competition  with  Switzerland  as  a  play- 
j:round.  And  for  years  to  come  the  battle- 
fields of  Belgium,  France  and  Italy  will  hold 
r.ttractions  that  mountain  climbing  cannot 
rival.  If  Vienna  could  retain  her  art  she 
might  have  hopes  that  Austria  might  become 
a  world's  playground.  But  with  Vienna  a 
city  with  dwellings  for  two  million  people, 
rmpty  of  art  and  half  empty  of  people,  it  is 
not  possible  to  convert  the  Tyrol  into  a 
world's  playground. 

The  Political  Outlook 

What  is  to  become  of  Austria  politically? 
Apparently  the  views  of  the  Allied  and  Asso- 
ciated powers  run  to  the  effect  that  Austria 
should  be  condemned  to  permanent  isolation. 
This  is  the  official  opinion  deduced  from  the 
treaty  of  peace.  The  Austrians  want  to 
join  with  someone,  out  of  sheer  helplessness. 
Naturally  they  wish  to  join  Bavaria,  since 
Austrians  and  Bavarians  are  brothers  in  re- 
ligion, views  of  life,  political  opinions  and 
worldly  sentiments.  During  the  war  Ger- 
many loaned  billions  of  marks  to  Austria 
and  this  debt  would  presumably  be  cancelled 
if  she  were  joined  to  Germany.  This  fact, 
.although  it  represents  really  only  a  bookkeep- 
ing loss,  has  made  the  Prussian  cold  to  the 
idea  of  the  annexation  of  Austria ;  but  not 
so  the  Bavarian,  who  ardently  desires  to 
join  Austria  to  his  country  and  to  feed  and 
care  for  her  people. 

If  Bavaria  had  separated  from  the  rest 
of  Germany,  France  would  have  ap- 
proved of  the  union  of  Austria  and  Ba- 
\  aria.  But  the  French  people,  apprehensive 
of  future  Teutonic  wantonness,  cannot  ac- 
cept the  idea  of  seeing  seven  million  more 
people  added  to  the  German  empire.  It 
does  no  good  to  say  that  the  Austrians 
'svould  not  be  a  source  of  strength  but  cer- 
tainly a  source  of  weakness  to  Germany.  It 
makes  no  difference  to  point  out  that  the  ac- 
cession of  Austria  would  aid  Bavaria  in  re- 


sisting Prussian  domination.  The  mere  fig- 
ure of  seven  million  settles  the  argument 
for  France.  Wafving  aside  military  con- 
siderations of  the  distant  future,  the  writer 
is  unable  to  see  any  reason  why  Austria 
should  not  be  allowed  to  join  Bavaria.  If 
she  is  compelled  to  remain  isolated,  she  will 
during  the  period  of  necessary  emigration 
become  a  charge  upon  the  world.  Is  it  fully 
realized  that  today  Austria  is  worse  off 
than  Armenia  so  far  as  food,  clothing,  and 
fuel  are  concerned  ? 

The  Austrian  Faces  the  Future 

The  psycholog>'  of  the  Austrians  is  one  of 
inexplicable  apathy,  a  fatalistic  complacency, 
a  dullness,  a  palsy  of  the  consciousness,  with 
the  retention  of  the  artistic  qualities  that 
were  always  characteristic  of  the  fashions 
and  frolics  of  Vienna.  And  without  bitter- 
ness! They  know  that  they  have  lost  the 
war  and  that  they  are  trebly  bankrupt; 
but  they  do  not  understand  the  reasons  for 
the  isolation  of  Austria. 

In  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire  w^ere 
nearly  fifty-five  million  people,  of  these 
there  were  some  eight  million  Germans  and 
eleven  million  Alagyars;  in  other  words, 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  em- 
pire belonged  to  other  nationalities.  The 
Austrians  and  the  Hungarians  ruled  these 
sixty  per  cent,  badly.  As  the  result  of  the 
war,  these  sixty  per  cent,  claim  their  inde- 
pendent national  existence.  The  Austrians 
are  not  able  to  understand  why  the  eight 
million  Germans  and  eleven  million  Mag- 
yars should  not  be  given  another  chance  to 
rule  fifty-five  million  people  considerately 
and  progressively.  But  history  is  not  writ- 
ten that  way.  The  Viennese  will  argue  with 
great  ingenuity  that  Central  Europe  is  an 
industrial,  agricultural,  and  economic  unit; 
and  there  is  a  great  deal  in  this.  There  must 
have  been  something  substantial  in  the  rela- 
tions that  held  this  heterogeneous  monarchy 
together  for  so  long.  But  the  hand  of  fate 
has  decreed  that  six  separate  states  are  go- 
ing to  split  the  agriculture,  industry  and  the 
economics  of  the  old  empire  into  six  separate 
parts  and  attempt  to  organize  and  administer 
them  under  six  different  political  govern- 
ments. If  they  fail,  Austria  fails  with  them. 
If  the  other  five  succeed,  Austria  still  fails. 
It  is  the  most  remarkable  situation  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 
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I.  The  Anniversary 

WITH  the  month  of  November  we 
have  passed  the  first  milestone  since 
the  Armistice  ended,  the  World  War.  Look- 
ing backward  over  twelve  months,  it  is  clear 
that  the  mood  of  the  world  has  changed 
tremendously  since  the  hour  when  the  vic- 
torious Allies  imposed  their  preliminary 
terms  upon  the  German  and  brought  to  a 
definitive  close  that  period  which  had  begun 
more  than  four  years  before,  when  the  first 
German    regiments    appeared    before    Liege. 

Such  comment  as  marked  the  recent  an- 
niversary, comment  made  hurriedly  by  men 
and  nations  harassed  by  a  multitude  of  dan- 
gers, perplexities  and  difficulties,  economic 
as  well  as  political,  demonstrated  that  the 
initial  year  of  peace  had  brought  with  it 
endless  disillusionment,  that  few  of  the  hopes 
which  were  generally  expressed  in  Novem- 
ber, 191 8,  had  been  realized  a  year  later  and 
many  of  the  expectations  had  been  wrecked. 

Yet  at  the  outset  of  this  brief  review 
of  the  events  of  the  past  year,  it  is  essential 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  many,  perhaps 
most,  of  the  expectations  held  on  the  earlier 
date  belonged  to  the  category  of  the  confident 
hopes  of  one  long  ill,  who,  with  the  first 
return  of  strength,  with  the  earliest  recogni- 
tion of  the  actual  defeat  of  the  disease,  be- 
lieves himself  capable,  not  alone  of  taking 
up  old  tasks  with  familiar  vigor  but  in  fact 
of  undertaking  even  greater  labors,  when, 
as  a  consequence  of  long  illness,  his  strength 
has  largely  vanished. 

Similarly  the  very  character  and  extent 
of  the  great  struggle,  the  degree  to  which 
the  whole  of  the  populations  of  the  European 
nations  had  been  exhausted,  the  amount  of 
destruction  which  had  been  wrought,  clearly 
indicated  the  fact  that  all  recovery  would 
be  slow,  while  the  manner  in  which  Russia 
had  succumbed  to  weariness  and  agony,  dis- 
closed symptoms  which  were  in  some  degree 
to  be  looked  for  all  over  the  European  Con- 
tinent. In  truth,  the  nations  allied  against 
Germany  had  by  the  very  narrowest  of 
margins  escaped  defeat  in  battle  and  collapse 
at  home  and  were  in  no  condition  to  make 
rapid   recovery. 


Despite  this  obvious  circumstance,  peoples 
and  leaders  boldly  affirmed  on  the  morrow 
of  the  Armistice,  not  alone  that  the  defeat 
of  Germany  and  the  consequent  liberation 
of  mankind  from  one  of  its  most  deadly 
menaces  was  to  be  made  secure,  but  also 
that  the  consequences  of  the  victory  were  to 
be  extended  until  war  was  made  next  to 
impossible  and  a  peace  of  conciliation  was  to 
placate  the  enemies,  while  a  peace  of  jus- 
tice was  to  provide  for  the  reparation  due 
to  victims  of  German  devastation. 

At  the  moment  when  the  Russian  Empire 
was  consumed  by  an  unparalleled  conflagra- 
tion, the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  fallen 
into  desperate  chaos,  the  German  Empire 
become  the  battleground  between  order  and 
madness,  with  all  its  ancient  landmarks  re- 
moved and  its  traditional  leaders  exiled, 
the  Paris  Conference  met  to  remake  the 
world  and  to  provide  a  basis  for  future 
world  organization,  while  at  the  same  mo- 
ment it  liquidated  the  most  destructive  con- 
flict in  all  human  history. 

In  this  Conference,  too,  America  with 
totally  different  conceptions,  political  expe- 
rience and  training.  Great  Britain  with  pur- 
poses like  America's  different  from  Europe 
and  like  Europe's  different  from  America, 
met  Europe  condemned  in  the  very  nature 
of  things  to  take  full  cognizance  of  all  its 
traditions,  its  history,  its  peculiar  Conti- 
nental necessities.  In  a  word,  three  totally 
different  and,  in  a  measure,  mutually  ex- 
clusive ideas  met,  In  the  presence  of  an  Im- 
perious necessity  to  restore  some  sort  of 
order  in  a  stricken  world  and  as  an  inev- 
itable consequence  there  emerged,  not  a  fu- 
sion of  the  three  views,  but  a  document  made 
up  of  such  compromises  as  had  been  inev- 
itable, but  were  calculated  to  destroy  dfce 
eflficacy  of  the  three  policies  represented,  each 
of  which  might  conceivably,  had  it  been 
adopted  in  its  totality,  served  to  meet  the 
situation  with  at  least  a  measure  of  adequacy. 

We  had  then,  throughout  the  long  months 
of  the  Paris  Conference,  a  never-ending 
series  of  confused  and  confusing  reports, 
opinions,  ideas.  To  America  demanding 
through  the  President  a  peace  of  conciliation, 
Europe,   our   recent  Allies,   responded   with 
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an  unanswerable  demand  for  indemnity  for 
tlie  past  and  security  against  the  future. 
But  in  order  to  pay  the  just  claims  of  France 
and  Belgium,  it  would  be  necessary  for  Ger- 
many to  dedicate  to  this  task  her  earnings 
and  her  economic  future  for  a  generation 
and  such  a  labor  could  only  be  expected  of 
Germany  if  she  were  placed  under  con- 
straint. Such  constraint  in  itself  abolished 
the  idea  of  a  peace  of  reconciliation. 

More  than  this,  while  asking  for  a  peace 
of  reconciliation,  the  United  States  united 
wnth  France  and  Great  Britain  in  the  de- 
mand that  the  subject  peoples  of  Germany, 
the  Poles,  the  Danes  and  the  inhabitants 
or  Alsace-Lorraine  should  be  restored  to 
their  former  associations.  It  was  simple 
justice,  this  demand,  but  it  meant  depriving 
the  Germans  of  all  of  the  conquests  from 
the  period  of  Frederick  the  Great  to  Wil- 
liam I,  dividing  Prussia  into  tw^o  disjointed 
fragments,  taking  from  the  Germans  most 
of  their  iron,  much  of  their  coal  and  at 
least  one  of  their  most  fertile  provinces. 

Again,  this  course,  founded  upon  mere 
common  justice,  carried  with  it  for  the  Ger- 
mans consequences  so  grave  that  it  w^as  self 
evident  that  no  German  would  accept  the 
decision,  which  seemed  to  him  not  unreason- 
ably a  death  sentence,  save  as  it  was  enforced 
ly  power  and  only  while  the  powder  was  un- 
d'miable.  If  he  consented  to  evacuate  Posen, 
West  Prussia,  permit  a  plebiscite  in  Upper 
Silesia  and  resign  the  port  of  Danzig  to  the 
League  of  Nations,  he  would  do  all  these 
things  only  with  the  clear  determination  to 
set  aside  this  whole  settlement,  when  once 
the  chance  came. 

More  than  this.  Long  before  the  war, 
.X  its  inception  and  throughout  its  course, 
German  leaders  had  told  the  German  people 
that  the  neighbors  of  Germany  sought  to 
destroy  the  German-  state  and  ruin  the 
Cierman  prosperity,  which  had  developed  in 
recent  years.  These  neighbors  w^ere  por- 
trayed as  jealous,  vengeful,  united  by  a 
common  desire  to  wreck  the  German  na- 
tion. This  was  false,  but  the  very  manner 
m  which  Gennany  had  assailed  her  neigh- 
bors, the  extent  to  which  she  had  plundered 
Tind  devastated  their  cities  and  fields,  made 
it  inevitable  that  the  compensation  demanded 
should  be  almost  ruinous  for  the  Germans. 

Thus  the  Germans  who  had  taught  their 
c(>nntr\'men  to  believe  their  neighbors  plan- 
ned German  ruin,  were  able  to  transform 
the  decisions  of  Versailles  into  confirmation 
of  this  prediction,  to  convince  the  German 


people  the  peace  was  unjust,  and  easily  to 
persuade  them  to  accept  it  only  as  a  necessary 
submission  to  force.  Thus  all  chance  of 
a  peace  of  reconciliation  quickly .  passed  and 
left  the  old  fears  and  insecurity. 

II.  The  Russian  Problem 

From  the  outset  then  the  hope  of  recon- 
ciliation with  Germany  was  impossible,  a 
vain  imagining,  because  it  was  attainable 
only  by  permitting  Germany  to  escape  the 
consequences  of  her  crimes  and  thus  con- 
demning her  victims,  France  and  Belgium, 
to  approximate  economic  and  financial  ruin 
and  continuing  the  Poles,  the  Danes  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Alsace-Lorraine  in  permanent 
political  slaver}'.  But  the  German  rock  was 
only  the  first  of  the  many  on  which  the  hopes 
of  the  Armistice  hours  grounded.  Not  less 
fatal  w^as  the  Russian  obstacle. 

If  the  Conference  of  Paris,  as  the  execu- 
tive for  the  victorious  allies,  w^as  to  restore 
peace  in  the  world,  it  could  only  do  it  by 
actually  bringing  the  w^hole  world  within 
its  sphere  of  operations.  As  long  as  the 
greatest  European  race,  occupying  the  larg- 
est single  national  area  in  Ei;rope,  was  not 
only  engaged  in  a  revolution  of  enormous 
proportions  but  was  also  plotting  and  carr>'- 
ing  on  an  open  war  against  western  nations 
and  western  institutions,  seeking  to  upset 
all  political  and  economic  institutions  and 
replace  them  with  Bolshevism,  ^vorld  peace 
was  impossible. 

The  Paris  Conference  had,  then,  to  deal 
with  Russia.  But  it  could  only  deal  with 
Russia  in  one  way;  it  had  in  the  nature  of 
things  to  turn  its  victorious  armies  against 
the  Bolshevist  hordes  and  crush  them — a 
thing  by  no  means  impossible,  since  Bolshev- 
ism had  lost  strength  through  its  concomitant 
anarchy  and  misery.  Peace,  the  Paris  Con- 
ference could  not  make  with  Bolshevism, 
because  Bolshevism  itself  was  a  purpose  to 
upset  governments  and  institutions  outside 
of  Russia. 

It  was  impossible  to  make  peace  with 
Lenine  and  Trotz^ky,  just  as  it  would  be 
impossible  to  make  peace  with  a  would-be 
assassin,  who  does  not  renounce  his  purpose 
to  kill,  because  there  is  no  method  of  living 
with  him.  It  is  true  that  at  times  the 
Bolshevists  were  willing  to  agree  to  a  truce, 
but  only  to  prepare  a  new  attack,  and  never 
were  they  prepared  to  lay  aside  their  pur- 
pose, which  was  and  is  to  destroy  all  western 
institutions   and   substitute   the   rule   of   the 
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lowest  elements  for  that  of  the  higher,  the 
educated,  the  intellectually  superior. 

But  if  it  was  impossible  to  reach  any 
basis  of  agreement  and  tlierefore  necessary 
to  attack  and  destroy  the  Bolshevist  enemy, 
the  Paris  Conference  promptly  discovered 
that  all  attack  was  impossible  because  neither 
the  soldiers  nor  the  publics  of  the  Allied 
nations  would  consent  to  a  new  campaign. 
The  sold;ers  mutinied,  the  publics  protested 
and  it  became  necessary  to  abandon  any 
operation  against  the  Bolshevists, 

Following  the  decisive  failure  of  a  policy 
of  armed  intervention  the  Paris  Conference 
tried  many  half  measures.  It  sought  con- 
ference and  adjustment  through  the  Prinkipo 
proposition.  It  endeavored  to  use  t^ie  newly 
liberated  states  of  the  East  as  a  sanitary 
cordon  to  shut  out  Bolshevism  from  Central 
Europe.  It  had  recourse  to  small  armies, 
where  only  large  could  have  real  results. 
In  the  end  it  was  compelled  to  coniess  utter 
bankruptcy.  It  could  frame  no  policy  to 
take  the  place  of  forcible  intervention,  large- 
ly if  not  wholly  because  no  other  policy 
could  be  discovered,  but  it  was  prohibited 
from  employing  this  single  policy  which  gave 
promise  of  success  by  the  state  of  mind  of 
war-weary  publics  and  "fed-up"  soldiers. 

But  precisely  as  the  inability  to  frame  a 
peace  of  reconciliation  with  Germany  de- 
stroyed one-half  of  the  hope  of  re-ordering 
world  relations,  the  similar  failure  in  the 
matter  of  Russia  disposed  of  the  other  half. 
Against  Germany  it  was  necessary  to  stand 
in  arms,  since  Germany  in  the  nature  of 
things  would  only  perform  the  obligations 
imposed  upon  her  under  duress  and  saw 
in  them  injustices  such  as  would  move  her 
to  new  attacks.  Against  Russian  anarchy, 
Bolshevist  madness,  it  was  necessary  not 
alone  to  take  measures  for  protection  in 
Eastern  and  Middle  Europe,  but  also  in 
every  country  Bolshevist  ideas  were  seized 
upon  by  a  certain  fraction  of  the  population 
jmd  used  with  terrible  consequences  to  do- 
mestic peace. 

Thus,  all  through  the  Conference  of  Paris, 
France  and  Great  Britain  and  Italy  to  an 
even  larger  extent,  were  threatened  with 
internal  disorders  growing  out  of  a  mixture 
of  Bolshevist  doctrines  Avith  war  Aveariness 
and  exhaustion,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
had  to  -face  the  possibility  that  Bolshevism 
would  conquer  the  German,  the  Austrian  na- 
tionalities, and  the  Polish  people.  The  re- 
ality  of   the   danger  was  vividly   indicated 


when  Hungary  suddenly  threw  herself  into 
the  arms  of  the  Bolshevists. 

In  America  tlie  extent  of  the  apprehen- 
sions in  Paris  was  never  accurately  appraised, 
but  it  was  no  less  true  that  the  statesmen 
who  were  engaged  in  the  effort  to  restore 
world  peace  and  lay  tlie  foundations  for 
new  world  amity  were  constantly  oppressed 
by  the  fear  that  at  any  moment  they  might 
be  engulfed  in  a  tidal  wave  of  anarchy  which 
v/ould  sweep  them  and  their  little  edifices 
out  of  existence.  And  against  this  great 
menace  they  could  take  only  the  most  puerile 
of  measures,  since  their  own  publics  were 
determined  to  make  no  more  sacrifices. 

Again  and  again  in  Paris  the  Bolshevist 
spectre  created  a  panic  and  temporarily  di- 
verted the  course  of  negotiations  and  changed 
the  decisions  of  the  statesmen,  llie  possibil- 
ity of  an  alliance  between  the  German  and 
the  Bolshevist  was  always  present.  Recog- 
nizing that  the  German  was  henceforth  per- 
manently hostile,  Paris  feared  to  impose  upon 
the  Germans  the  extreme  penalties,  which 
had  been  deserved,  lest  Germany  should 
follow  the  example  of  Hungary  and,  in  utter 
madness  and  hopelessness,  cast  its  lot  in  witli 
Russia.  Conceivably  all  these  fears  were 
exaggerated,  but  what  is  really  important 
is  the  influence  they  had  upon  events,  not  the 
degree  to  which  they  were  sound  or  absurd. 

Moreover,  and  this  point  is  cardinal,  in 
failing,  of  necessity,  to  make  a  peace  of  recon- 
ciliation with  Germany,  in  completely  fail- 
ing to  arrive  at  any  modus  vivendi  with 
Russia,  the  Paris  Conference  lost  its  last 
chance  of  establishing  in  the  world  any  new 
international  system.  The  maximum  of  pos- 
sibility was  very  plainly  disclosed  by  March 
to  be  to  reach  some  sort  of  settlement  em- 
bodying just  recognition,  of  the  claims  of 
these  nations  which  in  common  alliance  had 
defeated  the  Germans  and  hope  that  such 
a  settlement  w'ould  create  a  strong  group 
of  nations,  bound  together  by  recent  alliance 
and  by  a  common  will  to  preserve  order  in 
the  world  and  defend  one  another  against 
-attacks  coming  either  from  the  German  or 
the  Russian  Bolshevist. 

III.  Nationalism 

Unhappily  this  third  and  wholly  restricted 
possibility  proved  equally  impossible  of  at- 
tainment. It  "^vas  true  that  the  British 
and  the  French  were  able  to  meet  the  Amer- 
icans in  some  sort  of  compromise,  although 
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not  until  long  and  difficult  debates  had  al- 
most shaken  the  Conference  to  the  ground. 
Hut  this  Anglo-French-American  concord 
could  only  be  attained  by  compromises  which 
seem  to  have  weakened  the  treaty  fatally  in 
America  and  certainly  served  to  rouse  the 
opposition  of  all  the  other  nations  repre- 
sented  at  Paris. 

Thus  the  British  insisted  from  the  out- 
set upon  the  preservation  of  their  sea 
power,  the  possession  of  all  of  the  German 
Colonies,  save  those  they  had  by  secret 
treaties  assigned  to  France  and  Japan,  and 
they  demanded  reparation  from  Germany  so 
enormous  that  in  conjunction  with  French 
and  Belgian  demands  it  spelled  the  per- 
manent economic  slavery  of  the  German. 
The  French  on  their  part,  associating  them- 
selves with  their  Allies  and  opposing  Amer- 
ica in  the  matter  of  reparation,  claimed  first 
the  frontier  of  the  Rhine  and  second  the 
light  to  annex  the  Sarre  Coal  Basin. 

The  British  claims  were  established,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  rather  shadowy  indirection 
of  mandates  in  the  matter  of  the  colonies  and 
the  eventual  elimination  of  most  of  the 
financial  demands.  The  French  claims  were 
I  educed  by  the  creation  of  a  neutral  zone 
on  either  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  the  limiting 
of  French  occupation  of  the  Sarre  Basin  to 
fifteen  years,  with  an  eventual  plebiscite  to 
settle  final  ownership.  But  these  differences 
had  in  no  small  degree  separated  the  British, 
the  French  and  the  Americans,  created  re- 
sentments and  established  precedents. 

Thus,  when  it  came  to  the  claims  of  Italy 
and  of  Japan,  claims  founded  upon  secret 
treaties  which  preceded  the  entrance  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war,  both  Italy  and 
Japan  insisted  upon  their  bargains  and 
Italy,  while  demanding  that  she  should  have 
nil  that  was  promised  her  by  the  Treaty 
of  London,  claimed  in  addition  the  port  of 
Fiume  on  the  basis  of  the  principle  of  self- 
determination.  Meantime,  Poland,  Ru- 
mania, Czechoslovakia  and  Jugo-Slavia  be- 
gan to  demand  territories,  possession  of  which 
not  infrequently  carried  with  it  the  promise 
of  future  struggles. 

In  sum,  with  Germany  unappeased,  rather 
invested  with  permanent  resentment,  with 
Russia  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Paris  Con- 
ference, the  negotiators  in  late  March  and 
early  April  saw  their  own  alliance  begin 
to  collapse.  The  Italians  presently  left  the 
Conference  and  D'Annunzio  at  a  later  time 
asserted  by  force  the  Italian  cla'm  to  Fiume 
in  defiance  of  the  Paris  decision.     Rumania 


invaded  Hungary,  occupied  Budapest,  an- 
nexed Bessarabia.  Polish  armies  penetrated 
deeply  into  Russia  and  seized  Lemberg,  ex- 
pelling the  Ukrainians  from  Eastern  Galicia 
and  maintaining  their  claim  to  this  portion 
of  their  ancient  state  in  defiance  of  the  will 
of  the  Peace  Conference. 

At  the  same  time  a  deep  schism  was  dis- 
coverable among  the  three  remaining  allies. 
The  French  saw  with  horror  th^  collapse 
of  the  alliance  against  Germany,  the  aliena- 
tion of  their  two  Latin  associates,  Italy  and 
Rumania,  the  growing  certainty  that  these 
two  states  would  in  the  end  make  a  common 
cause  with  Germany  and  thus  appear  as 
enemies  of  France  in  any  new  war,  such  as 
was  now  to  be  expected.  In  the  same  way 
they  viewed  with  keen  disapproval  the  Al- 
lied determination,  the  Anglo-American 
course  in  opposing  Polish  claims,  both  with 
respect  of  Russia  and  of  Germany,  and  thus 
not  merely  alienating  Polish  sympathy  and 
removing  a  corner-stone  of  new  French  pol- 
icy in  Europe,  but  rfsking  a  Polish  lapse  to 
Bolshevism  such  as  had  taken  place  in  Hun- 
gary. 

Briefly,  then,  in  the  presence  of  a  reasser- 
tion  of  nationalism,  in  the  face  of  an  irre- 
sistible wave  of  racial  aspirations  in  the  case 
of  smaller  peoples,  confronted  by  a  renas- 
cence of  traditional  policy  and  purpose  on 
the  part  of  France,  the  Conference  of  Paris 
lost  all  authority  as  the  executive  of  the  vic- 
torious alliance.  Rumania  defied  it  with 
impunity,  encouraged  by  France  and  Italy. 
Italy  flouted  it  not  alone  with  French  sym- 
pathy but  with  a  certain  measure  of  British 
tolerance. 

Meantime  Jugo-Slavia,  Poland  and 
Greece  looked  on  with  amazement,  while 
the  Paris  Conference  sacrificed  their  dearest 
interests  to  abstract  conceptions,  become  al- 
most fantastic  now  that  the  authority  of  the 
Conference  had  been  reduced  to  a  shadow. 
And,  as  was  natural,  these  states  in  their 
turn  began  to  assert  their  independence, 
v/hile  Greece,  less  favorably  placed  and  more 
unfairly  treated  than  all  other  states,  ap- 
pealed from  a  Paris  decision  in  favor  of 
Bulgaria  procured  by  American  influence 
and  obtained  the  immediate  support  of  both 
the  British  and  the  French. 

Finally,  mutual  rivalries,  jealousies,  con- 
flicting claims  of  France,  Great  Britain  and 
Italy  in  the  old  Turkish  Empire,  prevented 
— and  prevent — any  solution  of  that  prob- 
lem. Portions  of  the  coast  have  been  occu- 
pied by  the  French,  the  British  and  the  Ital- 
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ians,  while  the  Greeks  are  in  Smyrna,  but 
the  problem  as  a  wliole  has  not  been  solved 
and  Europe  awaits  an  American  agreement 
to  take  as  a  mandate  Constantinople  and 
that  portion  of  Asia  Minor  which  lies  out- 
side the  immediate  sphere  of  interest  of  the 
several  powers  and  is  witli  more  or  less  ac- 
curacy described  as  Armenia. 

IV.  The  League  of  Nations 

,  It  remains  to  say  a  word  about  tlic 
League  of  Nations.  With  the  American 
phase,  with  the  political  discussion,  I  shall 
not  deal.  In  all  my  comment  in  this  mag- 
azine I  have  endeavored  to  leave  to  others, 
far  more  competent  than  myself,  the  task  of 
dealing  with  American  politics  and  have 
confined  myself  to  European  aspects,  nor  is 
there  any  temptation  to  depart  from  this 
course  now. 

But  from  the  European  point  of  view  the 
League  of  Nations  represented  the  sine  qua 
noil  of  American  participation  in  European 
jiffairs  and  Europe  was  eager  to  have  Amer- 
ica stay  in  Europe^  naturally  and  necessarily 
anxious  to  have  our  immediate  aid  on  the 
financial  side  and  the  very  great  guarantee 
of  our  military  aid,  should  the  German  again 
attack  his  neighbors. 

For  this  aid  the  Europeans  were  prepared 
to  pay  and  for  them  the  price  was  repre- 
sented in  the  League  of  Nations.  In  turn 
our  representatives  called  upon  our  recent 
associates  to  make  sacrifices  to  our  ideas  of 
a  just  settlement  and  a  permanent  state  of 
justice.  We  compelled  the  British  to  sur- 
render Lloyd  George's  fantastic  figures  for 
German  indemnity,  made  in  the  heat  of  his 
'"Khaki"  election  in  the  fall  of  191 8.  We 
compelled  the  French  to  abandon  all  idea 
of  annexing  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  or 
even  the  Sarre  Basin.  In  addition  we  un- 
dertook to  compel  the  Italians  to  abandon 
Fiume,  the  Rumanians  to  abandon  portions 
of  Hungary  and  Russia,  and  the  Greeks  to 
resign  considerable  areas  in  Thrace.  Finally 
we  exhausted  all  our  resources  in  endeavor- 
ing to  persuade  the  Japanese  to  abandon 
Shantung. 

As  to  the  British,  they  paid  the  price 
asked  of  them.  British  policy  at  Paris  was 
inspired  by  a  determination  to  promote  good 
relations  with  America  at  any  possible  cost. 
As  to  the  French,  they  gave  up  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  and  agreed  to  leave  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Sarre  to  a  plebiscite  fifteen  years 
hence.      But    the    Italians,    the    Rumanians 


and  tlic  Japanese  positively  ret  used  to  accept 
our  views  at  any  price.  With  the  Japanese 
we  made  a  more  or  less  complicated  bargain. 
a  compromise  by  which  they  took  but  agreed 
to  surrender  Shantung,  but  tlic  Italians  and 
Rumanians  would  not  yield  and  the  Greeks 
are  still  imreconcilcd. 

Meantime,  as  I  have  said,  French  sym- 
pathy moved  toward  the  Rumanian,  the  Ital- 
ian and  the  Greek,  since  I'Vance  was  bound 
to  have  an  open  frontier  and  a  corresponding 
danger  on  the  German  side.  Moreover, 
France  had  only  submitted  to  American  ideas 
because  she  had  been  promised  American 
military  assistance  in  case  of  a  new  German 
attack.  In  other  words,  America  had  of- 
fered herself  as  a  substitute  for  the  Rhine 
barrier  to  persuade  France  to  abandon  this 
claim.  But  as  French  confidence  in  the 
actual  value  of  this  substitute  diminished 
during  the  Senate  debates  on  the  Treaty, 
French  sympathy  moved  away  from  the 
League  of  Nations  covenant,  with  its  Anglo- 
French-American  alliance  detail,  toward  an 
old  continental  arrangement. 

Now  whatever  be  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  course  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
whether  the  Senate  has  acted  wisely  or 
wrongly,  the  effect  of  the  debate  and  the 
course  of  the  majority  has  been  unmistakably 
to  deprive  the  League  of  Nations  in  Euro- 
pean eyes  of  its  single  real  strength.  It  was 
accepted — with  modifications — by  Europe  as 
the  one  price  necessary  to  pay  to  enlist  Amer- 
ican interest  in  Europe.  It  was  believed  to 
be  the  expression  of  the  demand  of  the  over- 
whelming mass  of  the  American  people. 

If  it  was  accepted  by  the  British  with  only 
well-concealed  mental  reservations  in  certain 
directions,  if  it  was  accepted  with  enthusi- 
asm by  certain  Englishmen,  sure  that  it  rep- 
resented a  new  bridge  between  American 
and  British  publics,  it  was  accepted  by  the 
French  only  in  the  spirit  in  which  one  takes 
disagreeable  medicine  to  cure  a  worse  disease. 
It  was  not  accepted  at  all  by  the  Japenese,  the 
Italians  or  the  Rumanians,  nor  has  it  been. 
in  any  real  sense,  submitted  to  the  Germans 
or  put  before  the  Russians. 

In  Arnerica  the  League  was  frequently 
represented  as  a  demand  of  stricken  Europe, 
but  in  Europe  it  was  widely  regarded  as  a 
condition  imposed  by  powerful — all-power- 
ful— America.  It  is  true,  true  beyond  cavil, 
that  Europe  needs  and  asks  our  present  as- 
sistance, our  continuing  participation  in  its 
life.  But  once  it  be  clearly  established  in 
Europe  that  the  League  of  Nations  is  not  an 
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American  demand,  that  there  is,  to  say  the 
least,  a  clear  division  of  opinion  about  it  in 
the  United  States,  an  unwillingness  to  give 
it  official  American  endorsement  with  a  cor- 
responding commitment  of  American  inter- 
ests, then,  m  my  judgment,  the  result  will 
be  a  swift  reversion  to  old  ideas,  an  actual 
settlement,  so  far  as  settlement  is  possible,  of 
FJuropean  questions  by  Europeans,  with 
greater  regard  to  material  and  practical  con- 
cerns than  to  idealistic  or  moral  considera- 
tions. 

Moreover,  and  the  point  seems  to  me  vital, 
no  matter  what  the  ultimate  decision  in 
Washington,  w^hether  the  treaty  be  rejected 
or  laden  with  reservations,  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  strength  of  the  opposition  in  the 
United  States  will  deprive  the  League  of 
Nations  principle  of  its  main  European  ap- 
peal. In  the  recent  journey  of  President 
Poincare  to  London,  in  the  promise  of  a 
new  Conference  of  London  to  deal  with  the 
Turkish  Question,  in  a  score  of  other  less 
considerable  incidents,  I  see  the  first  evi- 
dences of  an  inevitable  decision  to  go  back 
to  old-fashioned  methods  in  dealing  with 
European  questions. 

V.  Summing  It  Up 

In  a  sense,  then,  the  first  anniversary  of 
peace  sees  us  confronting  many,  if  not  most 
of  the  problems  of  a  year  ago,  seemingly  as 
far  from  settlement  now  as  then.  "Business 
as  usual"  has  not  come,  either  in  the  relations 
of  nations  or  in  the  domestic  conditions  of 
the  various  states.  In  so  far  as  the  Confer- 
ence of  Paris  was  expected  to  put  the  world 
back  upon  a  normal  basis,  solve  all  the 
vexed  problems  of  international  rivalries  and 
racial  and  national  disputes,  it  has  failed  and 
its  early  adjournment  will  serve  to  demon- 
strate this  fact. 

Yet  it  seems  to  me  this  can  be  only  a 
superficial  judgment.  We  expected  a  mira- 
cle, more  than  a  miracle,  we  have  received 
instead  only  a  thoroughly  human  and  fallible 
arrangement.  But  the  greatest  vice  in  the 
present  situation  seem.s  to  me  to  flow  from 
the  frequent  assertion  that  if  this  or  that 
thing  had  been  done  differently,  this  or  that 
mistake  not  made,  roses  would  grow  where 
thistles  are  now  innumerable.  The  truth 
would  seem  to  be  that  in  191 8  as  always  in 
the  past,  there  existed  no  short  cut  to  the 
millennium. 

The  war  defeated  the  deadliest  peril  of 
Modern   History,  namely,   the  German   ag- 


gression founded  upon  the  German  concep- 
tion of  force  justified  by  its  own  achieve- 
ments and  subject  to  no  limitation  imposed 
by  right.  It  will  be  a  generation,  it  may  be 
a  centur>',  it  may  be  forever,  before  the  Ger- 
man attempts  to  assert  his  gospel  of  19 14 
again.  In  this  sense  we  did  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy,  but  we  did  not  also  make 
it  easy,  nor  did  we  win  victory  without  sac- 
rifices, the  burden  of  which  will  weigh  upon 
us  for  decades  to  come. 

We  did  something  else  beside  defeating 
Germany,  we  set  millions  of  men  and  women 
free  from  tyranny,  from  oppression,  from 
slavery,  political,  if  not  economic.  Some 
40,000,000  of  Europeans,  alone,  are  now 
free  to  follow  their  language,  their  customs, 
their  political  aspirations.  In  thus  making 
these  millions  free,  we  did  not  make  them 
angels  at  the  same  time,  we  did  not  endow 
them  wnth  proper  and  fitting  regard  for  the 
rights  of  their  own  neighbors.  On  the  con- 
trary long  generations  of  servitude  and  cor- 
responding lack  of  political  experience  have 
rendered  inevitable  excesses  and  stimulated 
ambitions,  which  constitute  a  present  menace 
to  the  peace  of  the  world  and  will  not  soon 
be  banished. 

But  what  basis  in  history  or  human  na- 
ture was  there  for  expecting  that  the  newly 
liberated  Pole  would  come  forth  from  slav- 
ery purged  of  all  those  aspirations  and  am- 
bitions which  have  led  other  races  to  endless 
wars?  Who  was  it  said  of  our  Puritan 
ancestors,  driven  from  Europe  by  persecu- 
tion, that  they  "first  fell  upon  their  knees 
and  then  upon  the  natives?"  Is  it  less  an 
enduring  fact,  a  permanent  gain  for  the 
world,  that  the  forty  millions  have  been 
freed,  granted  that  it  will  be  long  before 
they  learn  the  just  relation  of  their  freedom 
to  their  neighbors'  rights? 

Even  in  Russia,  where  the  present  pros- 
pect is  most  appalling,  it  is  at  least  true  that 
a  stupid  and  hopeless  system  has  been  de- 
stroyed. It  has  been  succeeded  by  something 
indescribable  in  its  horror,  but  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  impermanent.  Bad  as  it 
is,  it  undeniably  contains  the  seed  of  some- 
thing better,  which  never  could  have  been 
said  for  the  Romanoff  regime.  Does  one 
think  the  world  much  worse  off  now  because 
there  exists  a  revolution  dominated  by  Lenin 
than  it  was  when  Russia  was  a  reactionary 
state,  controlled  by  the  foul  superstition  of  a 
Rasputin? 

A  quarter  of  a  century  separates  the 
French  Revolution  from  the  restoration  of 
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that  approximate  order  which  followed 
Waterloo.  The  convulsion  of  a  century  a^o 
was  not  more  complete,  more  terrific  than 
that  through  which  we  have  just  passed,  and 
the  whole  of  western  Europe  really  found 
itself  in  a  hetter  material  condition  at  the 
end  than  in  tlie  bej2:inning  owinjz;  to  tiie  re- 
forms France  forced  alike  upon  herself  and 
upon  her  enemies.  But  the  present  war 
has  broui2;ht  devastation  and  destruction  such 
as  the  world  has  never  known  and  little  of  it 
has  yet  been  repaired  or  can  be  repaired,  in 
any  short  period. 

After  a  great  convulsion,  after  a  w^orld 
struggle,  the  peace  which  follows  seems  a 
mighty  poor  recompense  for  the  sacrifices  and 
a  small  return  on  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of, the  hour.  It  was  true  in  the  case  of  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia,  of  Utrecht,  it  was  es- 
pecially true  of  the  Peace  of  Vienna.  Yet 
in  each  case  the  principle  established  by  war, 
however  little  recognized  by  the  peace  set- 
tlement, endured,  while  the  mistakes  of  the 
peace  conference,  itself,  were,  one  by  one, 
remedied. 

In  my  judgment  we  have  touched  dead 
low  water  mark,  in  the  pessimism  growing 
out  of  the  war.  Until  the  present  winter 
has  passed  there  will  be  real  danger  of  gen- 
eral disorder  and  possible  expansion  of  Bol- 
shevism. If  the  winter  is  s'evere  in  Europe 
human  misery  may  find  expression  in  some 
temporary  explosion  such  as  Russia  has  en- 
dured for  nearly  three  years.  But  it  is  dis- 
honest to  assert  that  this  disorder  w^ould 
have  been  avoided  if  Japan  had  not  been  per- 
mitted to  occupy  Shantung  or  Danzig  had 
not  been  separated  from  Germany. 

The  disease  from  w^hich  the  world  still 
suffers  arises  out  of  the  war,  not  out  of  the 
evils  born  since  the  Armistice.  Mistakes 
were  made  at  Paris,  vain  hopes  were  cher- 
ished on  many  sides,  w^hose  negation  brings 
disappointment  and  bitterness,  our  statesmen 
the  world  over  promised  what  the  ancient 
gods  of  Greek  mythology  could  not  have 
performed,  but  neither  their  mistakes  nor 
their  failures  explain  the  troubles  of  today 
and  the  peril  of  to-morrow. 

VI.  What  is  Coming? 

I  have  wandered  rather  far  afield  in  this 
article,  because  I  have  wanted  to  deal  for  a 
moment  with  that  pessimism  which  seems  to 
me  one  great  and  unnecessary  obstacle  to 
real  peace.  This  is  the  sixth  year  that  I 
have  been  reviewing  with  the  readers  of  this 


magazine  the  progress  of  world  events.  To 
me  the  war  was  before  all  else  a  defense  of 
our  institutions  and  ideals  against  a  fatal 
menace.  I  never  despaired  of  ultimate  vic- 
tory, even  in  the  darkest  hours  of  the  war, 
hut  to  me  the  defeat  of  the  German  seemed 
so  tremendous  a  thing  to  hope  for,  that  when 
it  arrived  and  since  it  arrived,  I  have  re- 
mained grateful  and,  in  some  slight  measure, 
satisfied. 

Such  history  as  I  have  been  able  to  read 
in  my  life  has  never  supplied  warrant  for 
any  expectation  that  the  immediate  termina- 
tion of  a  world-wide  conflict  could  be  the 
signal  for  a  total  reorganization  of  inter- 
national relations,  or  a  complete  transfor- 
mation of  human  nature.  On  the  contrary 
it  seems  almost  certain  that  the  Paris  Con- 
ference was,  in  advance,  condemned  to  be 
little  more  than  the  first,  wholly  halting  step 
in  the  direction  of  the  restoration  of  world 
order. 

If  one  chooses  to  compare  the  territorial 
changes  made  at  Paris  with  those  made  at 
Vienna  a  century  before,  it  becomes  plain 
that  the  Paris  decisions  were  far  more  in 
accordance  with  principles  of  justice  than 
those  of  the  earlier  session.  It  may  be  that 
all  division  of  European  territories  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  will  of  the  various  races 
is  idle,  impossible  in  many  cases,  but  at  least 
a  genuine  effort  was  made  in  Paris  and,  on 
the  whole,  with  success.  By  contrast,  when 
did  the  w^ill  of  the  people  determine  any  im- 
portant decision  at  Vienna?  Provinces  were 
handed  back  and  forth  without  any  regard 
to  right,  Italy  was  turned  over  to  foreign 
masters,  Belgium  joined  to  Holland,  Poland 
partitioned  once  more,  German  states  re- 
duced or  expanded  to  suit  Prussian  and  Aus- 
trian wishes. 

Now  we  have  liberated  Poland,  Czecho- 
slovakia, expanded  Serbia  and  Rumania  into 
real  states,  by  putting  the  Southern  Slavs 
and  Eastern  Latins  under  their  sway.  We 
have  given  France  Alsace-Lorraine,  Italy 
Trieste  and  the  Trentino,  Denmark  her 
Schleswig;  we  have  set  free  more  Greeks. 
Unhappily,  along  with  this  great  work,  we 
have  called  into  new  vitality  old  racial  rival- 
ries, which  slumbered  but  still  survived  from 
earlier  periods  when  the  people  yesterday  en- 
slaved were  free. 

As  a  consequence  the  disputes  of  the  Ital- 
ians and  the  Southern  Slavs,  the  Rumanians 
and  the  Serbs,  the  Hungarians  and  the  Ru- 
manians, the  Poles  and  the  Ukrainians,  the 
Lithuanians  and  the  Poles  continue.     It  may 
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be  many  years  before  they  are  finally  settled. 
The  settlement  may  bring  new  wars,  but  it 
is  not  less  possible  that  economic  necessities 
will  in  due  course  of  time  contribute  to  com- 
pelling great  as  well  as  small  nations  to  com- 
promise their  difficulties. 

I  do  not  want  to  seem  to  prophesy,  but 
it  is  fairly  certain  that  the  Rumanian  Ques- 
tion will  be  to  the  fore  for  some  years  to 
come.  It  will  take  more  than  some  com- 
promise made  in  Paris  or  Washington,  really 
to  reconcile  Southern  Slavs  and  Italians  to 
any  conceivable  solution  of  their  Adriatic  dis- 
pute. There  is  no  absolute  right  or  wrong 
in  any  of  these  complicated  race  differences. 
If  I  were  an  Italian  in  Fiume  I  should  prefer 
to  fight  to  the  death  than  become  a  subject 
of  the  present  King  of  Serbia.  If  I  were  a 
Serbian,  a  Jugo-Slav,  I  would  make  any  sac- 
rifice rather  than  permit  my  country  to  be 
excluded  from  the  sea  and  thus  placed  in 
economic  servitude  to  the  Italian.  Self  de- 
termination is  an  admirable  principle,  but  it 
becomes  inapplicable  when,  as  in  the  Banat, 
no  race  has  a  majority  and  a  separation  on 
the  basis  of  ethnic  elements  leads  to  an  eco- 
nomic monstrosity. 

As  to  a  real  world  settlement,  we  shall  not 
have  it  until  Russia  achieves  some  form  of 
order,  until  Germany  decides  to  live  in  con- 
formity with  the  principles  of  western  civ- 
ilization, until  the  smaller  races  of  Middle 
and  Southeastern  Europe  reach  a  modus 
Vivendi.  In  so  far  as  the  Paris  Conference 
undertook  to  reorganize  the  world  on  a  per- 
manent basis  and  become  a  sort  of  super- 
governing  body,  it  failed.  It  could  not  pun- 
ish and  placate  Germany.  It  could  not  crush 
and  tolerate  Bolsjievism,  it  could  not  pre- 
serve the  solidarity  between  its  component 
parts,  when  the  several  parts  quarrelled  over 
details  in  the  settlement. 

The  alliance  against  Germany  could,  in 
spite  of  obvious  difficulties,  incidental  to  all 
alliances,  make  war,  because  it  was  equally 
a  matter  of  life  and  death  for  all  the  allies 
to  defeat  the  German.  No  such  unifying 
influence  compelled  cooperation  in  peace- 
making, the  Frenchman  who  would  fight  to 
save  France  from  the  invading  German 
would  not  go  to  Russia  to  crush  Bolshe- 
vism. With  the  coming  of  the  Armistice 
separate  nations  automatically  resumed  their 
own  individualities  and  the  efiEort  to  pre- 
serve the  old  conditions  failed  completely. 

In  the  past  six  months  from  Paris  and 
later  in  America   I   have  striven  to  present 


to  the  readers  of  this  magazine  the  impassa- 
ble gulf  between  American  and  Continental 
opinions,  each  the  product  of  totally  dissim- 
ilar experience  and  tradition,  the  gradual 
drift  of  the  Continent  back  to  its  historic 
pathways,  of  America  to  her  normal  isola- 
tion, and  the  rather  hopeless  efiort  of  the 
British,  sharing  certain  European  views  and 
enjoying  a  measure  of  American  isolation, 
to  bridge  the  gulf. 

The  Rumanian  episode  was  the  first  clear 
indication  of  the  Continental  drift,  the 
Fiume  incident  the  second.  Whatever  else 
may  be  said  of  it,  the  course  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  so  far  as  the  treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles is  concerned,  reveals  a  corresponding 
American  reversion  to  a  policy,  which  M. 
Take  Jonescu  would  describe  as  one  of  "na- 
tional instinct." 

But  if  we  are  in  a  state  of  full  reaction  to 
national  habit,  at  the  present  hour,  after  the 
brief  subordination  of  national  views  to 
common  necessities,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
can  expect  at  no  distant  time  a  new  swing 
toward  some  enduring  basis  of  association, 
less  intimate  than  appeared  possible  to  many 
a  year  ago,  but  more  in  accord  with  historical 
precedents.  For  I  do  not  believe  the  United 
States  can  permanently  regain  its  old  isola- 
tion and  I  know  that  Europe  has  too  great 
need  of  Americ'an  association  not  to  seek  a 
new  basis  of  co-operation. 


A   YEAR   AGO   IN  THE   ARGONNE 
From  the  Republic   (St.   Louis,  Mo.) 


PRODUCTION  WAITS  ON  RAIL- 
ROAD LEGISLATION 


BY  SAMUEL  O.  DUNN 

(Editor  of  the  Railway  Age.) 


THE  railroad  situation  in  the  United 
States  is  very  bad ;  it  is  daily  growing 
worse;  and  unless  constructive  measures  for 
dealing  with  it  are  soon  adopted,  it  is  likely 
to  become  the  cause  of  national  disaster. 

The  railroads  are  to  be  returned  to  private 
operation  at  the  end  of  this  year.  President 
Wilson  so  announced  last  May,  and  he  has 
not  changed  his  mind.  It  has  been  recog- 
nized ever  since  the  carriers  were  taken  over 
by  the  Government  that  if  they  should  ever 
be  returned  to  private  operation  there  should 
first  be  passed  legislation  greatly  changing 
and  improving  our  system  of  regulation. 

Nevertheless,  the  special  session  of  Con- 
gress has  been  adjourned  and  with  return 
to  private  operation  only  a  month  away  no 
railroad  legislation  has  been  enacted.  The 
House  has  passed  the  Esch  bill  but  it  is  an 
entirely  inadequate  measure.  The  Cum- 
mins bill  w^hich  is  pending  in  the  Senate  is 
much  better,  but  it  may  not  be  passed  before 
the  end  of  the  year;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
anticipate  how  much  it  will  be  changed  be- 
fore the  Senate  acts  on  it.  The  Esch  bill  as 
reported  from  committee  was  quite  a  good 
bill,  but  w^as  completely  emasculated  in  the 
House.  After  the  Cummins  bill  has  been 
passed  the  two  measures  \v\\\  be  sent  to  con- 
ference, and  subsequently  the  conference 
committee's  report  will  have  to  be  acted  upon 
in  both  houses.  The  prospects  of  adequate 
permanent  railway  legislation  before  the 
end  of  the  year  seem  very  poor. 

While  Congress  is  considering  railway 
legislation,  evidence  of  the  pressing  need  for 
it  accumulates.  Last  spring  when  the  car- 
riers lost  the  freight  resulting  from  war 
activities  there  was  a  sharp  decline  of  traffic, 
but  the  revival  of  the  so-called  "non-essen- 
tial" industries  was  so  rapid  that  in  October 
the  traffic  available  was  larger  than  ever. 
The  railways  were  unable  to  handle  all  that 
was  offered,  as  they  have  been  every  time  in 
four  years  when  the  country  has  been  pro- 
ducing to  anything  like  its  capacity.  This 
directed  attention  once  more,  and  more 
forcibly  than  ever,  to  the  positively  enormous 


shortage  of  railroad 'facilities  which  has  ac- 
crued. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  return  the  railways 
t(»  private  operation  under  legislation  con- 
tinuing the  existing  guarantees  of  "standard 
return,"  in  order  to  give  Congress  more  time 
to  work  on  permanent  legislation.  Since  the 
nation  has  decided  in  favor  of  restoring  pri- 
vate operation,  probably  it  would  be  better 
to  return  the  roads  to  their  owners  under 
even  temporary  legislation  than  to  continue 
government  operation. 

But  the  fact  should  be  clearly  recognized 
that  the  return  of  the  railways  to  private 
operation  under  temporary  legislation  will 
not  have  any  of  the  important  effects  which 
would  be  produced  by  their  return  under  the 
right  kind  of  permanent  legislation.  The 
only  effect  of  temporary  legislation  continu- 
ing the  Government  guarantees  would  be 
the  entirely  negative  one  of  making  it  prac- 
ticable to  hand  them  back  without  imme- 
diately bankrupting  many  of  the  companies 
and  precipitating  a  panic. 

PFhy  Reform  of  Regulation  is  Needed 

If  the  railways  should  be  restored  to  pri- 
vate operation  without  the  passage  of  any 
new  legislation,  the  system  of  regulation  to 
which  they  w^ould  become  subject  would  be 
that  existing  prior  to  Government  control. 
A  large  majority  of  them  succeeded  in  re- 
maining solvent  and  in  rendering  good  serv- 
ice under  that  system,  and  it  may  be  asked 
why  it  is  so  necessary  now  to  make  important 
changes  in  regulation.  The  answer  is  two- 
fold: 

First,  developments  during  the  last  few" 
years  when  raihvays  were  privately  operated 
demonstrated  that  under  the  old  system  of 
regulation  the  solvency  of  our  entire  railroad 
system  was  being  undermined  and  its  abil- 
ity to  increase  its  facilities  enough  to  keep 
abreast  of  commerce  was  being  destroyed. 
The  rate  of  return  earned  by  the  railways 
as  a  w^hole  steadily  declined  in  the  ten  years 
and  especially  in  the  five  years  ending  vrith 
1915.     The  result  w^as^  that  in  the  fall  of 
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that  year  more  miles  of  railways  were  in 
the  hands  of  receivers  than  ever  before. 
This  decline  in  the  return  earned  was  ac- 
companied by  a  corresponding  decline  in  the 
amount  of  investment  made.  In  conse- 
quence, when  in  the  fall  of  191 5  there  sud- 
denly began,  owing  to  the  war  in  Europe, 
a  vast  increase  of  traffic,  the  railways  were 
caught  unprepared  and  were  unable  to  han- 
dle all  the  business  offered. 

The  second  reason  why  new  railroad 
legislation  is  necessary  is  that,  bad  as  the 
railroad  situation  had  become  under  Gov- 
ernment regulation  it  has  become  much 
worse  under  Government  control.  Operat- 
ing expenses  have  increased  much  more  than 
rates  and  earnings ;  and  the  Government  in- 
curred in  19 1 8  a  deficit  of  almost  $250,000,- 
000  and  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1919  one 
of  about  $270,000,000.  The  average  ratio 
of  expenses  to  earnings  has  increased  under 
Government  operation  from  about  70  per 
cent,  to  about  90  per  cent. 

Enormous    Deficiency    of    Transportation 
Facilities, 

Very  few  people  realize  how  far  the  devel- 
opment of  the  railroads  has  fallen  behind 
that  of  our  other  industries  and  what  a  vast 
investment  must  be  made  in  them  before  they 
will  be  able  under  any  form  of  management 
to  handle  commerce  satisfactorily  again.  Be- 
tvveen  1905  and  191 5  the  freight  traffic 
handled  increased  61  per  cent,  and  the  pas- 
senger traffic  45  per  cent.  The  increase  in 
the  investment  in  the  railroads  meantime 
was  $5,300,000,000,  or  44  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  the  freight  traffic  actually 
handled  since  the  year  ended  on  June  30, 
191 5,  has  been  57  per  cent.,  and  the  in- 
crease in  passenger  business  35  per  cent.  If 
the  investment  made  in  new  facilities  had 
been  as  great  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
in  the  traffic  actually  handled  in  the  last 
four  and  a  half  years  as  it  was  during  the 
preceding  ten  years^  it  would  have  been  $5,- 
000,000,000.  The  investment  actually  made 
has  been  less  than  $1,900,000,000.  Because 
of  higher  wages  and  prices,  this  has  not 
provided  any  more  facilities  than  would  have 
been  provided  before  the  war  by  $1,300,- 
000,000. 

Therefore,  measured  by  the  increased  traf- 
fic handled,  the  deficiency  of  investment 
which  has  accrued  in  the  pre-war  value  of 
money,  has  been  $3,700,000,000.  The  aver- 
age railroad  wage  is  to-day  125  per  cent, 
more  than  it  was  in  the  ten  years  before  the 


war.  Prices  of  materials  and  equipment  have 
advanced  fully  in  proportion.  If  the  defi- 
ciency of  investment  actually  is  $3,700,000,- 
000  measured  in  the  pre-war  value  of 
money,  then  with  present  wages  and  prices 
it  would  cost  at  least  $7,000,000,000  to 
make  it  up. 

But  the  deficiency  of  investment  and 
facilities  really  is  not  as  great  as  this  figure 
would  indicate,  because  since  191 5  and  es- 
pecially in  the  last  two  years  of  private  con- 
trol, 1 916  and  19 1 7,  there  has  been  a  great 
increase  in  the  efficiency  of  operation.  It  is 
this  wonderful  increase  in  efficiency  which 
has  made  it  possible  to  move  57  per  cent, 
more  freight  and  35  per  cent,  more  pas- 
sengers, with  only  about  5  per  cent,  more 
freight  cars  and  practically  no  more  loco- 
motives, passenger  cars,  or  miles  of  line. 

But  it  has  been  clear  to  all  competent 
students  of  transportation  matters  for  some 
time  that  the  limit  of  what  can  be  handled 
without  a  large  increase  of  facilities  has 
about  been  reached.  In  19 18  the  Govern- 
ment had  the  use  of  $577,000,000  worth  of 
new  facilities  which  the  companies  had  pro- 
vided in  191 7,  and  it  exercised  practically 
unlimited  power.  Yet  it  was  able  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  freight  handled  only 
1.8  per  cent.  Besides  making  up  this  defi- 
ciency within  the  next  three  years  the  rail- 
ways should  spend  at  least  $1,000,000,000 
additional  a  year  to  take  care  of  the  future 
normal  growth  of  business,  making  a  total  of 
about  $6,000,000,000  in  three  years. 

The  editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews, 
having  in  mind  no  doubt  the  thought  that 
in  view  of  recent  developments  none  of  the 
more  extreme  proposals  for  railroad  legisla- 
tion w^hich  have  been  made  is  likely  to  be 
adopted,  has  asked  me  to  try  to  state  the 
minimum  requirements  of  a  legislative  pro- 
gram the  adoption  of  which  would  enable 
the  railway  companies  to  resume  the  opera- 
tion of  their  properties  with  a  reasonable 
prospect  that  our  railroad  problem  will  be 
solved  under  private  operation. 

I  shall  attempt  in  the  remaining  part  of 
this  article  to  state  concisely  both  the  pro- 
visions which  in  my  opinion  the  new  legisla- 
tion should  contain,  and  the  minimum  pro- 
visions the  enactment  of  which  will  be  of 
any  substantial  benefit. 

I.      Rule   of  Rate-Making. 

The  problem  of  rate  regulation  is  the 
heart  of  the  railroad  problem.  Unless  it  is 
solved  no  other  action  taken  will  be  of  any 
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value.  The  present  Act  to  Regulate  Com- 
merce merely  requires  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  when  it  finds  a  rate  un- 
reasonable, to  fix  the  maximum  reasonable 
rate  which  must  thereafter  be  charpjed. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  law  which  requires 
the  commission  to  take  into  consideration  the 
need  of  the  public  for  adequate  railroad 
facilities.  Furthermore,  under  existing  laws, 
rates  within  the  States  are  fixed  by  State 
authorities,  and  they  can  make  them  what- 
ever they  like  so  long  as  they  do  not  make 
them  absolutely  confiscatory  and  do  not  di- 
rectly work  an  unfair  discrimination  against 
interstate   commerce. 

It  is  provided  by  the  Cummins  bill  that 
the  railways  shall  be  divided  into  groups 
and  that  the  rates  of  each  group  shall  be  so 
fixed  as  to  enable  the  group  to  earn  an  aver- 
age of  at  least  5^  per  cent,  upon  the  com- 
bined value  of  their  properties.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  in  its  discre- 
tion, may  allow  an  additional  ^  per  cent, 
to  be  earned,  which  must  be  invested  in  un- 
productive improvements  and  not  capitalized. 
Any  railway  which  earns  more  than  6  per 
cent,  must  pay  part  of  the  surplus  into  a 
reserve  fund  of  its  own  and  part  into  a 
general  railroad  contingent  fund,  and  in  any 
event  it  cannot  use  more  than  one-third  of  its 
net  operating  income  over  6  per  cent,  in 
paying  interest  and  dividends. 

The  proposal  of  the  Association  of  Rail- 
way Executives  is  that  the  law  shall  re- 
quire rates  to  be  made  sufficient  to  enable 
the  railways  adequately  to  develop  their 
facilities,  and  that  while  the  final  rate-mak- 
ing authority  shall  remain  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  there  shall  be 
created  a  Transportation  Board  which  shall 
from  time  to  time  certify  to  the  commission 
the  amount  of  revenues  which  the  railways 
need.  Its  certification  would  be  practically 
conclusive  unless  reason  were  shown  why 
it  should  be  disregarded.  Under  both  these 
plans  federal  regulation  of  rates  would  be 
made  practically  exclusive. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is 
primarily  a  judicial  body,  and  probably  it  is 
desirable  that  a  Transportation  Board — 
which  would  be  purely  an  administrative 
body — should  be  created  to  consider  not 
merely  the  past  and  present,  but  the  future; 
to  keep  constantly  in  touch  with  the  nation's 
transportation  needs,  and  to  certify  to  the 
commission  what  action  should  in  the  public 
interest  be  taken  regarding  rates.  The  very 
minimum   that   the   law   should   provide   is 


that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission — 
assuming  that  no  Transportation  Board  will 
be  created — sliall  so  fix  rates  as  to  enal)lc  the 
railway  companies  to  earn  enough  to  make 
it  possible  for  them  to  raise  sufficient  capital 
adequately  to  develop  their  facilities.  Sure- 
I5'  the  nation  desires  its  transportation  facil- 
ities to  be  made  adequate.  Why,  then,  should 
not  the  new  railroad  legislation  definitely 
say  so? 

With  respect  to  State  regulation  of  rates, 
while  perhaps  it  should  not  be  abolished, 
certainly  the  new  legislation  should  provide 
that  the  States  shall  not  in  future  adopt  any 
regulations  which  will  unduly  interfere  with 
or  burden  interstate  commerce,  or  which  will 
prevent  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion from  so  regulating  rates  as  to  make 
possible  the  adequate  expansion  of  railroad 
facilities. 

2.     Regulation  of  Securities, 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  capitalization  of  our 
railways  has  been  "watered."  When  the 
valuation  being  made  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  is  finished  it  undoubtedly 
will  show  that  the  value  of  the  railways  as 
a  whole  exceeds  their  capitalization  as  a 
whole.  But  there  has  been  over-capitaliza- 
tion in  many  cases.  To  prevent  this  and 
other  financial  abuses,  some  federal  body 
should  be  given  exclusive  authority  to  reg- 
ulate the  issuance  of  railroad  securities  and 
also  to  inform  itself  and  the  public  as  to 
the  use  made  of  funds  derived  from  their 
sale.  Probably  it  would  be  best  to  have  the 
regulation  of  security  issues  performed  by  an 
administrative  body  such  as  a  Transportation 
Board.  If  no  Transportation  Board  is  cre- 
ated this  important  function  should  be  given 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

3.     Consolidation   of  Railways. 

The  present  federal  laws  prohibit  all  con- 
solidations and  agreements  of  railways  which 
will  limit  competition.  The  public  and  pub- 
lic men  were  so  impressed  by  the  harmful 
consequences  caused  by  these  laws  when  the 
railway  companies  attempted  in  191 7,  in  the 
stress  of  war,  to  coordinate  their  operations, 
that  there  is  now  a  widespread  sentiment  in 
favor  of  wholesale  consolidations. 

The  Cummins  bill  provides  that  all  the 
railways  must  be  consolidated  into  from 
twenty  to  thirty-six  svstems ;  that  the  pro- 
posed Transportation  Board  shall  xletermine 
what    railways   shall   be   united    into    these 
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various  systems ;  that  the  consolidations 
which  it  requires  shall  he  voluntary  for 
seven  years  and  then  compulsor}-. 

That  many  consolidations  of  the  so-called 
"weak"  and  "strong"  roads  should  be  ef- 
fected to  eliminate  wastes  due  to  excessive 
competition  and  to  promote  more  uniform 
development  of  the  various  railways  clearly 
i>  desirable.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  wheth- 
er a  governmental  policy  of  compulsory  con- 
solidation would  prove  any  more  beneficial 
than  has  the  past  governmental  policy  of 
compulsory  dissolution  of  consolidations. 
Probably  the  minimum  for  which  the  law 
should  provide  is  that  the  railway  companies 
shall  be  made  free  to  effect  any  consolida- 
tions which  the  Transportation  Board — if 
one  is  created,  otherwise  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission — shall  hold  will  not  be 
contrary  to  the  public  interest. 

4.     Settlef?ie?it  of  Labor  Disputes. 

The  Cummins  bill  provides  for  compul- 
sor>'  arbitration  of  railway  labor  disputes 
and  prohibits  strikes  or  attempts  to  incite 
strikes  under  heavy  penalties.  The  railway 
labor  organizations  are  in  favor  of  the  crea- 
tion of  Boards  of  Adjustment  and  a  Board 
of  Railroad  Wages  and  Working  Conditions 
composed  equally  of  railway  officers  and 
employes,  such  as  those  which  have  been 
created  by  the  Railroad  Administration ;  but 
they  are  unalterably  opposed  to  any  pro- 
vision which  will  prohibit  strikes.  Experi- 
ence in  countries  where  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion has  been  tried  shows  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  make  men  work  when  they 
do  not  want  to.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
public  clearly  has  a  right  to  more  protection 
from  strikes  and  lockouts  on  railways  than 
it  has  now.  The  minimum  requirement  in 
relation  to  this  matter  which  will  protect 
the  public  interest  is  that  before  a  strike  or 
lt}ckout  can  be  declared  any  dispute  arising 
between  railway  companies  and  their  em- 
ployes must  be  submitted  to  a  Board  of  Ad- 
justment on  which  the  companies  and  the 
employes  shall  have  equal  representation, 
and  that  in  case  of  disagreement  by  the 
members  of  this  board  there  must  be  appeal 
to  a  Board  of  Arbitration  one-third  of  whose 
members  shall  represent  the  public,  one-third 
the  companies,   and  one-third  the  employes. 

The  public  has  a  right  to  require  under 
fidequate  penalties  that  it  shall  not  be  made 
to  suffer  the  terrible  consequences  of  a  sus- 
pension of  the  operation  of  the  railroads 
until  every  reasonable  effort  has  -been  made 


to  bring  about  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
matters  in  dispute. 

5.    hidebtcducss  0/  Railways  to  Government 

Under  government  control  the  railway 
companies  have  incurred  a  substantial 
amount  of  indebtedness  to  the  Government, 
due  chiefly  to  investment  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  made  in  their  properties.  To  re- 
quire the  railway  companies  to  liquidate  this 
indebtedness  at  once,  or  in  the  near  future, 
would  interfere  with  their  raising  new  cap- 
ital which  should  be  invested  in  additional 
fncilities,  and  would  financially  embarrass 
m.any  of  them.  The  Government  should 
give  the  railways  at  least  ten  years  to  liqui- 
date their  indebtedness  to  it ;  meantime,  of 
course,  charging  them  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

Advance  in  Rates   Will  Be  Necessary. 

It  is  thirteen  years  since  James  J.  Hill 
wrote  his  famous  letter  saying  that  unless 
our  policy  of  regulation  was  so  changed  as 
to  encourage  and  stimulate  the  increase  of 
railroad  facilities  it  would  be  but  a  matter 
of  time  until  the  growth  of  the  country's 
industry  would  be  stopped  by  the  inabilit>' 
of  the  railroads  to  handle  its  commerce.  The 
nation  has  persisted  since  then  in  the  policy 
cf  restrictive  regulation  against  which  Mr. 
Hill  uttered  his  warning,  and  this,  together 
with  conditions  created  by  the  war,  has 
brought  to  pass  practicallv  the  situation 
which  he  feared.  The  railways  are  to-day 
limiting  the  production  of  the  United  States, 
and  they  will  for  some  time  continue  to 
limit  It  unless  there  shall  be  an  industrial 
depression  due  to  other  causes. 

The  only  way  to  remedy  this  condition 
is  to  substitute  for  the  old  restrictive  policy 
a  constructive  one — a  policy  which,  instead 
of  keeping  railway  rates  and  earnings  as 
low  as  they  can  be  without  actual  confisca- 
tion, as  has  been  done  in  the  past,  will  make 
them  as  high  as  is  necessary  to  enable  the 
railways  to  compete  successfully  in  the 
money  market  m'th  other  industries  for  the 
capital  they  need. 

The  adoption  of  this  policy  will  necessarily 
involve  raising  railway  rates  substantially, 
and  keeping  them  higher  as  long  as  wages 
and  prices  remain  high.  But  will  it  not  be 
better  for  industry  and  for  all  classes  of 
people  to  have  adequate  transportation  at 
rates  which  will  be  remunerative  to  the 
companies,  than  to  have  transportation  which 
will  constantly  limit  production  and  thereby 
limit  the  general  prosperity  and  well-being? 


RIGHTS  OF  RAILROAD  OWNERS 

BY  S.  DAVIES  WARFIELD 

(President,  National  Association  of  Owners  of  Railroad  Securities; 
President,  Continetal  Trust  Co.,  Baltiiriorc.) 

THE  railroads  of  the  country  have  been  be  the  exemplar  of  ^ood  faith  in  dealing  with 

under    Government    control    and    have  the  people  we  would  be  involved  in  moral 

been  operated  by  the  Government  since  Jan-  bankruptcy.     With  a  clear  perception  of  this 

uary  ist,  191 8.     They  were  taken  as  a  war  obligation  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 

measure.      In  taking  possession  the  Federal  will  be  fulfilled.     The  practical  interest  is 

Control  Act  of  Congress' provided  that  each  in  the  method  of  fulfillment, 

property  shall  be  returned  to  its  owners  "in  Incident  to  the  war  we  have  seen  the  ag- 

substantially  as  good  repair  and  in  substan-  gregate  wages  paid  to  railroad  employes  rise 

tially  as  complete  equipment  as  it  was  in  at  from  $1,700,000,000  to  approximately  $3,- 

the  beginning  of  Federal  control."  000,000,000  a  year.     There  has  been  a  pro- 

The  Act,  has  therefore,  established  the  portionate  increase  in  the  cost  of  materials 
Government's  obligation  for  physical  dam-  and  supplies,  so  that  when  the  railroad  prop- 
age  to  the  railroads.  This  is  only  a  part  erties  are  returned  there  has  been  attached 
of  the  obligation  assumed  by  the  Govern-  to  their  operations  a  revolutionary  advance 
ment  when  private  owners  lost  the  control  in  all  expenses.  While  this  has  been  going 
of  their  properties.  The  owners  had  no  voice  on  with  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials  and 
in  determining  the  terms  of  rental  for  the  supplies,  the  income  value  of  the  product 
war  use  of  their  properties.  There  was  not  (transportation)  has  been  stationary  under 
time  for  negotiations  and  setting  up  of  values,  the  Government  lease.     The  same  measure 

The  return  of  the  railroads  to  their  owners  of  establishing  the  rental  to  be  paid  con- 
scheduled  for  January  i  next  is  faced  with  tinues  to  be  the  return  to  the  owners  of  these 
catastrophe  should  Congress  fail  to  carry  out  properties  under  the  Government  contract, 
the  letter  of  the  contract  under  which  they  The  aggregate  of  this  rental — approximately 
were  taken  over.  The  operating  income  of  $932,000,000  per  year — remaining  station- 
the  railroads  has  shrunk  under  Government  ary,  shows  convincingly  that  the  Government 
control,  as  of  June  i,  19 19,  to  about  40  per  policy  has  been  to  take  care  of  the  increased 
cent,  of  the  average  for  the  test  period.  cost  of  labor  and  supplies,  not  out  of  the 
Where  this  deficit  is  being  materially  re-  revenues  of  the  roads  but  from  that  raised 
duced  it  is  feared  the  upkeep  of  the  prop-  by  all  of  the  people,  instead  of  transferring 
erties  is  neglected.  To  be  handed  back  in  these  costs  as  a  charge  for  service  through 
such  a  condition  would  leave  the  railroads,  increased  rates  where  they  belong, 
as  a  whole,  where  their  income  would  be  Congress  in  taking  up  the  practical  prob- 
insufficient  to  take  care  of  a  large  proper-  lems  involved  has  held  exhaustive  hearings 
tion  of  the  interest  upon  their  bonds.  as  to  the  essentials  for  protecting  the  rail- 

The  holders  of  these  obligations   include  road  credit  structure.     The  whole  fabric  of 

the  vast  army  of  people  holding  life-insurance  credit,  and  with  it  the  fate  of  our  national 

policies  or  having  deposits  in  savings  banks,  prosperity,  depends  upon  the  solution  of  this 

or  both.     There  are  thirty-five  million  peo-  problem    before    permanently    turning    back 

pie  carrying  unduplicated  life-insurance  pol-  the  railroads  to  private  operation. 

icies  who  have  a  direct  investment  through  The  solution  is  found  in  Section  6  of  the 

these    reserve    funds    in    railroad    mortgage  Cummins  bill,  now  before  the  Senate  of  the 

obligations.    There  are  ten  million  depositors  United  States.     The  highest  authorities,  and 

in  mutual  savings  banks  similarly  situated.  those  who  have  given  exhaustive  study  to  the 

Common  honesty  demands  that  the  Govern-  question,    are    forced    to    a    conclusion    that 

ment  shall  observe  both  the  letter  and  the  upon  the  fate  of  this  one  section  of  the  Cum- 

spirit  of  the  contract.  mins  bill  depends  the  question  whether  the 

It  is  unthinkable  that  Congress  would  fail  private  operation  of  railroads  may  be  safely 

to  rise  to  the  full  recognition  of  this  obliga-  resumed  and  private  ownership  perpetuated. 

tion.     Should  the  Government  ever  cease  to  The   terms    "strong"   and   "weak"   when 
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applied  to  railroads  indicate  more  truly  the 
territory  the  respective  roads  serve  than  the 
financial  condition  of  the  road  to  which  it 
is  applied.  Rates  adjusted  to  the  fair  guar- 
arjtee  of  the  roads  serving  "strong"  territory, 
where  traffic  is  dense,  fail  to  produce  suffi- 
cient revenue  to  the  roads  serving  "weak" 
territor>'   where   traffic   is   light. 

The  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  are  practically  limited  to  mak- 
ing rates  of  universal  application  to  all  rail- 
roads in  a  competitive  territory.  Rates  ad- 
justed only  to  the  fair  requirements  of  the 
5j  so-called  "strong"  railroads,  in  their  ap- 
plication to  the  traffic  carried  by  the  109 
"weak"  roads,  fail  to  produce  sufficient  in- 
come to  preserve  the  credit  and  permit  the 
development  of  the  "weak"  roads.  If  rates 
were  adjusted  to  the  fair  requirements  of 
the  109,  earnings  would  be  produced  to  the 
53  roads  in  excess  of  what  the  public,  the 
shippers,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission would  or  could  stand  for.  This 
was  characterized  by  Senator  Cummins  as 
the  "insoluble  problem." 

Something  must  be  done.  The  problem 
was  to  secure  to  those  109  railroads  serving 
'weak"  territory  revenue  sufficient  to  enable 
tb.em  to  perform  service  and  produce  a  rea- 
sonable return  upon  their  investment,  fairly 
computed,  without  at  the  same  time  pro- 
ducing more  earnings  to  the  53  roads  serving 
"strong"   territory   than   should  be  retained. 

The  National  Association  of  Owners  of 
Railroad  Securities  suggested  to  the  commit- 
tees of  Congress  which  have  been  considering 
railroad  legislation,  a  simple  and  effective 
method  to  relieve  the  conditions  mentioned 
and  stabilize  railroad  credit  and  securities. 
This  method  was  substantially  adopted  in 
Section  6  of  the  Cummins  bill  now  before 
the  Senate. 

The  effect  of  that  section  is  to  provide 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
shall  establish  a  level  of  rates  that  will  yield 
"as  nearly  as  may  be"  5)4  per  cent,  on  the 
aggregate  value  of  the  property  and  equip- 
ment of  the  railroads  devoted  to  the  public 
use,  plus  one-half  of  one  per  cent.,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  commission,  for  unproduct- 
ive improvements.  For  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining and  adjusting  rates  so  that  they  will 
yield  a  living  and  fair  return,  the  commis- 
sion shall  arrange  the  roads  (as  they  have 
done  in  the  past  for  a  similar  purpose)  into 
as  many  groups  as  they  may  decide. 

Railroads  that  earn  in  excess  of  the  given 
reasonable  return  of  6  per  cent,  oa  their  in- 


dividual property  investment  or  "fair  value" 
will  retain  one-half  of  such  excess  as  in- 
centive. The  remaining  half  would  create 
a  national  fund  to  be  used  in  the  interest  of 
transportation  as  a  whole,  in  purchasing 
equipment  and  joint  facilities,  etc.,  to  be 
leased  to  the  railroads  but  not  capitaliz'ed 
for  rate  making. 

Under  Section  6  of  the  Cummins  bill  the 
aggregate  value  of  the  roads  of  respective 
groups  is  taken,  the  rates  are  based  on  such 
aggregate  value  without  regard  to  securities 
that  have  been  issued  by  any  road.  If  this 
Section  is  passed  the  idle  talk  about  paying 
or  earning  "dividends,"  or  a  return  on 
"watered  securities"  and  "shadow  dollars," 
will  cease  and  private  ownership  and  opera- 
tion  will   be   permanently  established. 

Many  railroads  will  not  earn  as  much  as 
the  5^  per  cent,  or  6  per  cent,  on  their 
individual  property  and  equipment.  Each 
rr.ilroad  will  earn  on  its  own  value  as  much 
as  it  can  secure  through  the  traffic  it  handles 
and  through  efficiency  in  operation  and  man- 
agement. So  a  railroad  that  is  over  capital- 
ized in  securities  suffers  in  the  percentage 
return  it  may  receive  on  such  securities. 
Those  roads  that  earn  over  the  6  per  cent, 
have  the  incentive  to  make  the  earnings  in 
excess  thereof  as  great  as  possible  because 
they  retain  one-half  of  such  excess  (one  third 
after  6  per  cent). 

There  is  no  guarantee  of  any  description, 
directly  or  indirectly  given.  Rates  are  made 
that  would  yield  the  stated  return  on  the 
value  of  the  transportation  system  as  a 
whole;  and  no  tvv^o  roads  will  necessarily 
receive  the  same  percentage  return,  because 
er.ch  earns  on  its  own  value  what  it  can  from 
rates  made  for  all.  The  leveling  is  accom- 
plished through  the  regulation  of  earnings 
in  excess  of  the  percentage  return. 

No  informed  person  will  contest  the  state- 
ment that  in  the  aggregate  the  properties 
and  equipment  devoted  to  the  public  use  of 
Class  I  railroads  (89  per  cent,  of  the  total 
n'.ileage)  are  worth  more  in  the  aggregate 
than  the  seventeen  and  a  half  billion  dollars 
shown  by  the  books  of  the  railroads. 

There  has  been  loss  of  confidence  in  rail- 
road securities,  due  to  the  impossible  condi- 
tions under  which  the  railroads  were  com- 
pelled to  exist  in  the  absence  of  power  in 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  removal  of  this  doubt  depends  upon 
the  preservation,  in  any  railroad  legislation 
adopted  by  Congress,  of  Section  6  of  the 
Cummins  bill. 


WAR-TIME  HOUSING  AND  THE 

GOVERNMENT 

BY  J.  HORACE  McFARLAND 

(President  of  the  American  Civic  Association;  late  Treasurer  of  the  Commission 
on  Living  Conditions  of  War  Workers,   Department    of    Labor) 

TO  many  of  us  "civilians"  who  invaded  only  because  of  patriotism   but   because   the 

and     permeated     official     Washington  war   suspended   the   enterprises   which    ordi- 

during  the  months  when  the  war  stress  made  narily  engaged  them.     For  the  first  time  in 

our  assistance  welcome  to  the  Federal  gov-  the  history  of   the  nation,   the   big  men  of 

ernment,  the  question  as  to  the  fate  of  the  construction  took  up  the  making  of  adequate 

housing    enterprises    undertaken    by    Uncle  and  better  homes  for  artisans. 

Sam  is  important.     When  one  has  tried  to  One   section   studied    all   existing   shelter 

"do  his  bit"  in  the  endeavor  to  speed  up  war  facilities  in  the  industrial  centers,  and  made 

production,  and  has  at  the  same  time  sought  available   through   that  study   thousands  of 

to  gain  for  the  nation  a  lasting  peace  advan-  additional  room  units. 

tage  out  of  war  efforts,  the  outcome  of  such  Whole    towns    were    planned,    with    the 

efforts  seems  a  proper  matter  of  concern.  streets,     squares,      parks,     schools,      stores, 

The  story  of  war  housing  endeavors  may  churches,  and  hospitals  all  provided  for,  and 
be  briefly  sketched  as  a  background  to  the  such  contiguous  transportation  changes  as 
present  difficult  situation.  It  was  early  dis-  would  aid  production  of  war  necessities  by 
covered — when  the  urge  of  necessity  made  conveniencing  workers.  Desirable  new 
essential  the  rapid  production  of  munitions,  standards  were  worked  out  for  sewers,  heat- 
ships,  guns,  and  supplies  for  our  armies —  ing,  baths,  water  connections,  and  the  varied 
that  not  only  had  peace-time  industrial  hous-  essentials  to  efficient  housing  and  community 
ing  in  the  centers  of  manufacturing  failed  to  living.  Construction  went  on  apace,  and 
keep  pace  with  actual  needs,  but  that  labor  this  inconspicuous  home  army  accomplished 
could  not  be  held  by  either  high  wages  or  marvels  in  preparing  for  war-production 
patriotism  where  living  conditions  were  bad.  housing  that  was  also  intended  to  serve  peace 
Shelves  to  sleep  upon,  or  the  three-shift  beds  times  to  better  advantage, 
which  never  cooled  between  use;  food  han-  The  United  States  Housing  Corporation 
died  almost  in  troughs  as  for  swine;  the  ab-  alone  undertook  to  care  for  nearly  three 
sence  of  bathing,  resting,  and  recreation  fa-  hundred  thousand  workers.  Some  two  hun- 
cilities;  transportation  to  and  from  work  in  dred  sites  were  plotted,  and  property  pur- 
continuous  discomfort — all  these  conditions  chased  into  the  thousands  of  acres.  Dwell- 
made  big  pay  a  mere  incident  of  discontent  ings  were  commandeered  and  temporary  dor- 
and  migration  from  one  job  to  another  in  the  mitories  and  refectories  provided.  Great  ho- 
hope   of   finding  some  place   fit   to   live   in.  tels  were  built,   including  one  work  of  de- 

Upon  the  federal  government,  therefore,  cency  and  mercy  in  Washington  planned  to 

was   forced   the   defensive   necessity  of   pro-  house  some  eighteen  hundred  of  the  hundred 

viding    more    housing    and    better    housing.  thousand  young  women  who  came  to  the  aid 

AVar  restrictions  prevented  private  building;  of  the  Government,  and  were  subjected  to 

only    Uncle   Sam   could   go   ahead.      Three  shameful  hardship  and  discomfort, 

governmental  agencies  undertook  this  work  The  armistice  put  a  ''stop  order"  on  most 

— the  Ordnance  section  of  the  War  Depart-  of   these   great   schemes.      Only   those  were 

ment,  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  and  continued  which  were  so  far  advanced  thai 

the   United   States  Housing  Corporation  in  great   loss  would   be   incurred   by  stopping, 

the  Department  of  Labor.  Yet  the  nation  needed,  and  still  needs,  all 

Believing  that  a  long  war  was  upon  us,  ex-  the  permanent  and  better  housing  planned, 

tended  plans  were  made  by  the  eminent  arch-  and  much  more.     Congress,  recovering  from 

itects,    town    planners,    engineers,    builders,  its  submissive  attitude,  has  been  indulging  in 

and  sanitarians,  who   became  available  not  a   riot   of   reaction,   an  orgy   of   ''investiga- 
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tion".  No  spirited  and  honest  worker  who 
threw  himself  into  the  eftort  to  back  up  the 
fighting  front  with  the  materials  toward 
victory  is  safe  from  aspersion,  suspicion, 
innuendo,  and  from  a  sad  loss  of  time  spent 
in  attending  "hearings." 

But  a  fine  persistence  in  the  face  of  this 
Congressional  assault  has  held  some  of  the 
enterprises  to  completion  and  occupancy.  The 
Government  Hotels  in  ^Vashington  are  op- 
erating to  the  advantage  of  the  nation.  The 
notable  villages  in  the  Philadelphia  ship- 
building radius  at  Buckman  (near  Chester) 
and  at  Yorkship  (near  Camden)  will  re- 
main as  examples  to  be  emulated  to  immense 
advantage,  unless  greed  and  folly  prevail  to 
prevent.  Other  enterprises  all  over  the  na- 
tion have  left  some  vitality  of  worth-while 
accomplishment  in  social  advance. 

It  is  in  point  to  say  that  the  total  ex- 
penditure for  permanent  housing — less  than 
Si 50,000,000 — is  less  than  the  cost  of  two 
days  of  fighting  on  the  western  war  front. 

The  vast  mass  of  detailed  information 
upon  the  housing  problems  of  America,  the 
notable  plans  worked  out  for  meeting  the 
varied  needs  of  varied  locations,  the  engi- 
neering discoveries  made  possible  in  eighteen 
months  of  intensive  work  of  the  best  con- 
structive brains  of  the  nation — all  these  data 
are  now  in  danger  of  being  junked  and  lost. 
With  the  closing  down  of  actual  operations, 
the  accumulated  experience,  plans,  docu- 
ments, etc.,  will  either  be  destroyed  or  made 
inaccessible,  unless  Congress  acts  quickly. 

So  the  question  is  asked,  "What  About  the 
Government's  War  Housing?"  The  answer 
that  needs  to  be  made  is  that  the  houses  and 


communities  built  should  be  retained  in  some 
proper  control  until  this  great  experiment 
in  human  welfare  can  be  worked  out.  The 
priceless  information  gathered  ought  to  be 
united  under  one  control,  classified  and  made 
available  to  a  home-hungry  country.  A 
continuing  study  should  be  made  in  housing, 
home  financing,  industrial  living  conditions, 
and  in  the  efficiency  of  the  methods  pro- 
posed; for  surely  the  half  of  our  population 
living  in  cities  is  entitled  to  a  modicum  of 
the  helpful  federal  attention  long  and  prop- 
erly given  the  farmer  and  his  industry! 

Such  is  the  purpose  of  a  bill  introduced  in 
the  Federal  House  by  Representative  George 
Holden  Tinkham  of  Massachusetts,  and 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds.  It  proposes 
to  establish  in  the  Department  of  Labor  a 
Bureau  of  Housing  and  Living  Conditions, 
charged  with  the  custody  and  dissemination 
of  the  war-housing  data,  and  with  the  duty 
of  conducting  further  research  in  the  field 
of  industrial  housing  and  the  living  con- 
ditions surrounding  the  workers  of  the 
land.  If  it  prevails,  there  will  be  set  up 
a  potent  barrier  against  the  "Red"  influ- 
ence of  bad  housing.  The  cost  would  be 
annually  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  that 
of  the  war  vessels  annually  junked  at  one 
navy  yard  alone,  without  comment  or  com- 
plaint. This  House  Bill  7014  w^ould  set 
on  foot  agencies  to  add  immensely  to  the 
working  efficiency  and  content  of  American 
artisans,  and  would  provide  a  federal  source 
of  advanced  information  on  home  building 
and  financing.  It  will  not  pass  unless  good 
citizens   insist. 
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THE   COMMON    IN    YORKSHIP  VILLAGE,   WITH    THE    TWO    WHITE    COLONIAL    CHURCHES 

YORKSHIP  VILIAGE 

BY  ELECTUS  D.  LITCHFIELD 


IN  Yorkship  Village,  at  Camden,  N.  J., 
there  is  seen  the  physical  embodiment  of 
a  vision.  In  the  spring  of  191 8,  when  we 
were  directed  to  plan  and  prepare  for  the 
erection  of  a  town  to  contain  eventually 
2000  or  more  houses,  Mr.  Flannery  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  and  Mr.  Eid- 
Irtz  and  Mr.  Leland,  his  advisers — as  well 
as  Mr.  Ackerman,  later  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Design  of  the  Housing  Section  of 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  and  the 
broad-minded  officials  of  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Corporation — saw  even  as  we 
did  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  and  felt  the 
protents  of  the  war  after  the  war,  of  which 
to-day  we  hear  the  rumbling  of  the  artillery. 

The  absolute  necessity  for  the  creation  of 
shelter  in  which  to  house  the  thousands  of 
additional  workmen  required  to  man  the  en- 
larged shipyards  of  the  New  York  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation  at  Camden,  and  to  provide 
without  delay  the  answer  to  Pershing's 
clarion  call  for  ships  and  more  ships,  fur- 
nished the  opportunity  to  create  there  an  out- 
post of  defense  in  the  impending  war  against 
Bolshevism  and  industrial  discontent. 

An  outstanding  opportunity  was  presented 
for  the  Government  to  produce  an  industrial 
community  which  should  be,  as  far  as  rea- 
sonable economy  and  the  urgency  of  the  case 
would  permit,  an  example  to  private  enter- 
prise   throughout    the    land;    which    would 


show  how,  through  providing  proper  homes 
for  its  employees,  an  industrial  corporation 
could  lay  the  foundation  for  a  contented  and 
efficient  body  of  workers.  It  was  to  be  a 
place  where  the  worker  and  his  family  could 
be  healthy,  happy,  and  contented;  a  place 
where  the  harrassing  strain  of  ill-health  and 
mounting  doctors  bills  might  in  great  meas- 
ure be  eliminated ;  a  place  where  the  toil 
and  drudgery  of  housekeeping  should  be  re- 
duced to  its  ultimate  limit,  and  where  in  ex- 
change there  should  be  oifered  to  the  mother 
and  her  growing  children  new  opportunities 
for  education  and  development. 

It  was  to  be  a  place  of  light  rooms  and 
clean  yards,  with  adequate  playgrounds  and 
amusement  fields;  a  place  of  beauty  and  ap- 
propriateness and  cleanliness  so  great  that  a 
man  returning  from  his  daily  toil  would  re- 
ceive new  strength  and  recreation;  a  place 
where  the  man  who  could  save  a  fraction 
of  his  income,  would  be  able  to  obtain  with 
it,  for  himself  and  for  his  children,  a  share 
of  play  and  education,  literature  and  music, 
and  other  uplifting  things. 

Finally,  it  was  to  afford  the  physical  plant 
where  the  worker  might  quietly  and  in  com- 
fort discuss  among  his  fellows  the  problems 
which  affect  him,  thus  developing  a  coopera- 
tion, a  unity,  and  a  community  of  spirit  be- 
tween himself  and  his  fellow-workers,  which 
would  develop  cordial  relations  between  cap- 
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ital  and  labor  in  the  industrial  organization 
with  which  he  is  connected. 

We  did  not  expect  to  create  a  new  Utopia 
— the  realization  of  the  fond  dream  of  the 
philosophers  of  all  ages — but  we  did  hope 
to  produce  a  community  providing  the  op- 
portunity for  those  things  which  are  so  often 
denied  to  the  worker  and  which  we  all  will 
agree  are  really  essential  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  true  American  citizenship. 

xl  Farjn  Becomes  a  Village 

It  is  a  few  weeks  less  than  eighteen 
months  since  the  actual  construction  work 
was  started  at  Yorkship  Village,  and  not 
much  more  than  twenty  months  since  Chester 
Allen — of  Lockwood,  Green  &  Co.,  En- 
gineers— walked  over  the  Cooper  Farm  with 
me,  and  we  selected  it  as  the  most  available 
site  for  a  village.  Our  dreams  of  what  a 
town  should  be  have  merged  so  quickly  into 
what  it  really  is,  that  sometimes  I  feel  as 
though  double  the  time  must  have  elapsed. 

We  have  in  the  village  to-day  about  1400 
houses,  with  playgrounds  and  recreation 
fields.    The  houses  have  no  dark  rooms,  and 


they  all  have  up-to-date  sanitary  and  eco- 
nomic appliances  for  carrying  on  the  domes- 
tic operations  of  the  home.  There  are  eight 
miles  of  streets  paved  with  concrete,  many 
square  miles  of  lawn,  twenty  miles  of  fence 
and  hedges,  and  well-established  trees. 

There  still  remains  to  be  built  the  one 
building  which  should  have  first  been 
erected :  the  commercial,  amusement,  and 
community  center  of  this  important  town. 
Plans  have  been  prepared,  estimates  have 
been  obtained,  and  the  money  is  available. 
From  the  appropriation  of  $12,000,000,000 
set  aside  for  the  creation  of  Yorkship  Vil- 
lage, there  will  be  turned  back  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars ;  and  while  it 
may  be  that  the  instructions  from  Congress 
to  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  to  re- 
tire from  the  real-estate  business,  may  pre- 
vent the  erection  of  that  building  under  Gov- 
ernment auspices,  sooner  or  later  a  way  must 
be  found  to  provide  for  its  erection. 

Let  us  hope  that  those  in  authority  may 
not  lose  the  picture  of  this  as  an  outpost  in 
our  industrial  defense,  and  count  this  poten- 
tial community  a  mere  group  of  houses  to 


TIIK    STRKKT    AND    PARK    PLAN' OF    YORKSHIP    VILLAGE 
(See  also  tlie  airplane  v^iew  of  the  Village,  used  as  frontispiece  in  this  number  of  the  Review) 


YORKSllir    VILLAGE 


GO  I 


A  VIEW  ON  OCTAGON  ROAD,  ONE  OF  THE  FEATURES  OF  YORKSHIP  VILLAGE 

(The   combination   of  straight  and   winding   streets  furnishes  many  interesting  views) 


be  disposed  of  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  thus 
throw  away  a  great  opportunity  to  show  the 
country  what  an  industrial  community 
should  be. 

The  theory  of  the  Yorkship  town  plan  is 
that  the  amusement  and  commercial  features 
of  the  village  should  be  concentrated  on  the 
Public  Square,  and  that  therefore  all  roads 
should  lead  directly  there  or  to  the  shipyards. 
These  elemental  considerations,  together 
with  the  contours  and  geographical  limits  of 
the  town  were  responsible  for  the  street  plan 
of  the  village. 

A    Village  for  Sale! 

What  plan  shall  be  adopted  for  the  future 
of  the  Village?  It  has  been  decreed  that  all 
Government  housing  must  be  sold.  This 
place  cannot  be  sold  piecemeal.  The  usual 
rules  for  the  disposal  of  real  estate  will  not 
be  applicable  here.  The  integrity  of  York- 
ship  Village  must  be  maintained.  Congress 
does  not  direct  how  the  houses  shall  be  sold, 
or  to  whom. 

There  are  two  plans  for  the  sale  of  York- 
ship,  which  are  practical  and  reasonable. 
One  Is  that  it  be  sold  directly  to  the  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  which  may 
then  operate  it  as  a  company-owned  town  or 
in  any  other  fashion  it  may  elect.  Or,  the 
Village  may  be  sold  directly  to  a  Yorkship 
Village  Company,  which  will  operate  it  for, 


and  sell  it  to,  its  inhabitants — not  piecemeal, 
but  as  a  whole. 

With  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Adams,  Housing  Advisor  to  the  Canadian 
Government,  and  Mr.  Lawson  Purdy  of 
New  York,  we  have  prepared  for  the  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Corporation  a  plan  for 
partner  ownership  of  the  Village,  which  we 
hope  some  day  will  be  realized.  It  provides 
In  the  mai;i  that  the  Government  and  the 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  shall  agree  to  a 
normal  rental  value  of  the  town  and  that 
its  present  capital  value  be  determined  by 
working  back  from  this  total  of  rentals  at 
a  12  per  cent,  basis;  and  that  the  difference 
between  the  capital  value  and  the  actual  ex- 
penditure be  written  off  as  a  war  loss. 

The  plan  provides  that  the  Yorkship  Vil- 
lage Company  shall  be  a  copartnership  or- 
ganization. The  tenant  will  not  become  the 
owner  in  fee  of  the  definite  house  In  which 
he  lives ;  but  the  occupancy  thereof  will  be 
secured  to  him,  at  the  rental  fixed,  except 
for  non-payment  of  rent  or  acts  or  defaults 
of  his  tending  to  serious  detriment  of  the 
property.  In  lieu  of  acquiring  the  deed  to  a 
particular  house,  he  pays  a  given  amount  of 
capital  into  the  company.  In  other  words, 
members  of  the  company  collectively  own  all 
of  the  real  property  of  the  village.  No  mem- 
ber will  be  able  to  say  ''This  house  is  mine;" 
but  they  all  can  say  "These  houses  are  ours." 
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TWO   TYPES   OF  THREE-FAMILY   HOUSES   IN   YORKSHIP  VILLAGE 

(Each  house  has  a  separate  entrance — with  living  room,  dining   room  and  kitchen   downstairs,   and   three   bedrooms 
^  upstairs) 


The  rentals  being  based  at  I2  per  cent,  of 
the  capital  value  of  the  property,  which  is 
the  percentage  counted  as  reasonable  among 
speculative  builders  in  Philadelphia,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  under  proper  management  each 
renter  will  be  paying  a  sufficient  amount  to 


dividend  upon  the  stock  will  be  limited  to 
5  per  cent,  or  6  per  cent.,  and  as  eventually 
the  town  will  own  itself  by  retiring  the  Gov- 
ernment mortgage,  there  will  ultimately  be 
an  excess  income  over  and  above  this  interest 
and    the    sums    required    for    maintenance, 


pay  to  the  Government  4^  per  cent,  upon      taxes,  etc.,  which  must  be  expended  for  the 


its  mortgage  and  2  per  cent,  on  the  total 
face  of  this  sum  in  amortization  of  it,  to- 
gether with  5^  per  cent,  of  the  capital  value 
of  the  property  for  taxes,  maintenance  and 
operation,  and  surplus.  How  much  this  sur- 
plus will  be  will  depend  upon  the  care  which 
the  tenants  take  of  the  property,  the  percen- 
tage of  vacancies,  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
management. 

There  should  be  from  the  start  a  possible 
payment  of  dividend  upon  the  rental.  As 
the  Government  loan  is  amortized  the  tenant 
acquires  a  corresponding  amount  of  stock; 
and  whe«i  his  stockholdings  equal  the  value 
of  the  house  his  dividends,  which  until  then 


benefit  of  the  village  in  extensions  or  im- 
provements of  its  equipment  and  advantages. 

There  is  no  other  village  in  this  country 
where  exactly  this  plan  of  operation  has  been 
used,  but  it  is  a  brave  man  who  will  say  to- 
day that  anything  is  impossible.  Indeed,  at 
Yorkship  again  and  again  it  was  the  im- 
possible which   we  had   to   accomplish. 

Cooperation  is  the  watchword  of  the  day 
• — cooperation  and,  let  us  hope,  conciliation. 
Those  of  us  who  have  planned  Yorkship  Vil- 
lage believe  that  if  this  method  of  operation 
(or  one  akin  to  it)  may  be  adopted,  York- 
ville  Village  will  be  not  only  an  influence  for 
good   in   the   New   York   Shipyard,   but  an 


are  paid  in  stock,  will  be  paid  in  cash.   The      example  to  the  whole  industrial  world. 
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A   SIX-FAMILY  ROW  OF  HOUSES 
(With  four   and  five  rooms  in  each) 


A    ONE-FAMILY    DETACHED   HOUSE 

(With  combined  kitchen  and  dining  room  at  the  left, 
living  room  at  the  right  downstairs,  and  two  bedrooms 
and  bath  upstairs.      Main  entrance  at  left) 


THE  GO\  KRNMKNT   HOJ  KLS  liN    WASHINGTON,   BKTVVEEN   THE  UNION   STATION  PLAZA  AND  THE 

CAPITOL 

(Providinj;    rooms    and    meals    for   two    thousand    women   employees  of  the  Government.     There  are  twelve  i«sidence 
halls,    with    162   beds    in    each,    besides   various   administration    buildini^s) 

THE  GOVERNMENT  HOTELS 

FOR  WOMEN 

BY  HARLEAN  JAMES 


DURING  the  first  few  months  of  the 
war,  Washington  passed  through  suc- 
cessive stages  of  "saturation"  which  from 
filling  houses  already  in  commission  pro- 
gressed to  making  use  of  habitable  homes 
and  finally  to  the  repairing  of  houses  long 
since  discarded.  Following  the  ancient  law 
of  supply  and  demand  the  prices  of  houses 
and  rooms  increased  as  available  living  space 
diminished. 

This  process  bore  heavily  on  the  thousands 
of  government  employees  who  had  been 
brought  from  their  homes  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  do  their  share  toward  winning 
the  war,  and  difficulties  were  especially  great 
for  young  and  inexperienced  girls  who  ac- 
cepted positions  at  $1000  and  $1100  a  year, 
never  dreaming  that  such  a  sum  would  fail 
to  pay  expenses. 

Besides  suffering  from  indecent  over- 
crowding of  rooms,  lack  of  sanitary  conve- 
niences, uncleanliness  and  exorbitant  prices 
for  quarters,  many  young  women  with 
healthy  appetites  actually  went  hungry  from 
meal  to  meal  because  the  day's  allowance 
for  food  simply  would  not  cover  three  hearty 
meals.  Of  course,  many  of  these  employees 
had  never  lived  away  from  homes  where 
there  were  bountiful  tables  of  home-cooked 
food,  and  consequently  they  did  not  know 
how  to  order  to  the  best  advantage  in  the 
restaurants  and  cafeterias  in  which  most  of 
them  were  obliged  to  eat.     But  anyone  who 


tried  for  $1.50  to  order  enough  food  to 
repair  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  war  worker's 
day  found  it  a  heavy  tax  on  ingenuity.  It 
does  not  take  higher  mathematics  to  figure 
that  $20  to  $30  for  part  of  a  room,  $45  for 
board  and  $3  to  $5  for  carfare  will  not  leave 
much  out  of  the  $83.33  ^  month  which  is 
exactly  one-twelfth  of  $1000. 

It  became  increasingly  difficult  to  secure 
meals  in  private  families  and  boarding 
houses  as  the  scarcity  and  cost  of  service, 
the  high  prices  and  regulation  of  food  made 
it  impossible  to  produce  regulation  meals 
for  any  price  the  war  workers  could  afford. 

Many  war  workers  rose  at  6  A.  M,  in  or- 
der to  reach  the  bathroom  before  the  dozen 
others  who  had  an  equal  claim  on  its  rather 
precarious  supply  of  hot  water,  or  they  were 
obliged  to  spend  precious  minutes  waiting  in 
hallways  at  a  door  which  seemed  perpet- 
ually closed  and  locked.  The  combing  of 
hair  was  a  dreaded  operation  when  two  other 
faces  already  filled  the  one  small  mirror 
available.  The  securing  of  clean  clothes 
meant  a  large  weekly  outlay  or  a  laundry 
bee  at  night  with  damp  garments  hanging 
over  chair  backs  in  the  sleeping  room  and  a 
hurried  pressing  out  on  the  floor  in  the  morn- 
ing if  the  electric  iron  could  be  locked  se- 
curely from  the  prying  eyes  of  the  vigilant 
landlady.  Some  girls  sent  laundry  home  and 
at  least  one  hard-pressed  war  worker  sent 
laundry    to    California    by    parcels    post    to 
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avoitl    the    Washington   laundry   prices   and 
the  slow  service. 

What  wonder  if,  after  a  tedious  delay  in 
finding  foot-room  on  the  crowded  street  cars, 
after  a  vigorous  pommelling  of  sharp  elbows 
in  ribs  which  covered  an  empty  stomach, 
and  after  a  weary  line-up  for  a  cafeteria 
breakfast  of  coffee,  cereal  and  cornbread 
which  cost  from  25  to  40  cents,  the  war 
worker  arrived  at  her  ofEce  at  8,  8  130  or  9, 
very  poorly  fitted  to  give  her  harassed  su- 
periors the  service  which  they  needed  so 
sorely  ? 


employees  and  so  long  as  the  cost  of  upkeep 
is  not  prohibitive  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  the  continuance  of  the  hotels. 

What  then,  since  at  best  the  project  can- 
not be  considered  permanent,  is  it  the  aim 
to  accomplish  during  the  short  time  of  its 
existence?  It  is  to  show  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  enter  into  vaster  and  more  per- 
manent enterprises  to  house  its  employees? 
Is  it  to  encourage  states  and  municipalities  to 
build  hotels?  Is  it  to  subsidize  a  limited 
number  of  federal  workers?  Is  it  an  experi- 
ment in  cooperative  management? 


Built    by    the    U.    S,    Housing    Corporation  An  American-Plan  Hotel  for  Women 


It  was  this  situation  that  the  Government 
Hotels  were  designed  to  remedy.  Author- 
ized and  built  by  the  U.  S.  Housing  Cor- 
poration as  a  war  measure,  the  cost  for  build- 
ings, furnishings  and  equipment  comes  to 
$2,900,000,  or  a  per  capita  cost  of  about 
$1450  for  the  1950  beds  provided.  There 
are  twelve  residence  halls,  two  administra- 
tion buildings  with  modern  dining  rooms 
and  kitchens,  a  recreation  hall,  an  infirmary, 
a  heating  plant,  a  laundry,  a  refrigeration 
plant,  with  electrical,  carpenter  and  plumb- 
ing shops,  a  garage  and  store  room. 

The  gray  stucco  buildings  of  colonial  type 
are  set  in  fifteen  acres  of  government  ground 
which,    lying    between    the    Union    Station 
Plaza  and   the  Capitol,   have   been   an  eye- 
sore for  years.     Already  the  clinging  ivy,  the 
stretch  of  greensward,  the  clumps  of  shrubs 
and  the  hedge  rows  are  giving  an   appear- 
ance of  permanence.     The  land,  however,  is 
dedicated    to    park    purposes   and   manifestly 
the  life  of  the  Government  Hotels  is  limited. 
The  park  plan  should  be  carried  to  comple- 
tion;  but  so  long  as  Washington  cannot  offer 
adequate   food  and  quarters   to   government 


It  has  not  seemed  to  the  present  manage- 
ment that  the  main  purpose  is  any  of  these. 
The  central  staff  holds  the  aim  before  it  to 
demonstrate  that  government  workers  may 
be  so  housed,  so  provided  with  those  necessi- 
ties of  good  health,  fresh  air,  bath  facilities, 
comfortable  beds,  wholesome  balanced  diet, 
physical  exercise,  recreation  and  early  dis- 
pensary attention  to  colds  and  threatened  ill- 
ness that  they  are  kept  in  good  condition  to 
do  the  day's  work  for  the  government  and  to 
profit  by  the  mental,  spiritual  and  artistic 
advantages  which  the  city  of  Washington 
offers  to  its  residents.  The  staff  has  set  itself 
the  task  to  see  that  this  service  is  rendered  at 
a  minimum  of  cost  with  as  little  wastage  as 
possible,  and  that  the  Hotels  shall  continue 
to  be,  as  they  are  now,  entirely  self-sup- 
porting. 

Before  setting  forth  a  detailed  description 
of  the  service  let  us  review  the  obstacles  to 
accomplishment. 

Administrative  Difficulties 

In  the  first  place  the  buildings  are  con- 
spicuously  under   the   eyes   of   the   Capitol; 
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STEPPING   FR0\f   THE   UNION    STATION.    THE   VISITOR'S     FIRST     GLIMPSE    OF    WASHINGTON     IS 
THAT    OF   THE   GOVERNMENT    HOTELS,   WITH    THE    CAPITOL    DOME    IN    THE    DISTANCE 


THE    GOl  ERNMENT   HOTELS    TOR    ^VOMEN 
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(S)  Ilarris  &  Ewing,   Washington 

ONE     OF     MANY     COURTYARDS,     WITH     RESmENCE     HALLS     AT     THE     RrGHT,     A    KITCHEN     AT 
THE     LEFT,     AND    THE     CAPITOL    DOME    IN    THE    DISTANCE 


and  the  duly  elected  representatives  of  the 
American  people  are  not  by  tradition  advo- 
cates of  paternal  federal  enterprises  nor  of 
subsidies  to  special  classes.  Many  members 
of  the  national  legislature  would  be  thankful 
to  see  the  buildings  razed  and  the  United 
States  Treasury  pocket  once  for  all  its  war 
loss  of  two  and  a  half  millions.  And  there 
stand  commercial  vultures  ready  to  bid  in 
the  mechanical  equipment  and  furniture  at 
low  rates,  should  the  Government  abandon 
the  project  while  yet  the  paint  is  new. 

Several  moves  have  been  made  on  the  part 
of  those  "on  the  hill"  to  close  the  hotels,  but 
these  have  been  met  with  such  a  storm  of 
protest  from  the  war  workers  and  from  the 
leading  women  of  the  country  that  the  op- 
eration of  the  Hotels  has  continued,  though 
always  under  the  disadvantages  attendant 
upon  threatened  abandonment. 

The  second  difficulty  lies  in  the  inherent 
difference  in  standpoint  of  landlord  and  ten- 
ant aggravated  by  the  custom  of  appeal  to 
a  long  line  of  executive  representatives  which 
does  not  stop  short  of  the  President  and  to 
the  entire  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Samuel  Blythe  has  divided  all  men  (and 
presumably  women)  into  two  classes — those 
who  believe  they  could  run  the  railroads  bet- 
ter than  they  are  run,  and  those  who  know 
that  they  could  manage  the  hotels  better  than 
they  are  managed.  Of  course  the  railroad 
business  is  extremely  technical  and  the  hotel 
business  requires  a  medley  of  specialists. 

In  the  present  enterprise,  the  largest 
American-plan  hotel  in  the  world  has  opened 


and  continues  to  operate  in  the  face  of  ad- 
ministrative obstacles  that  often  baffle  the 
staff  of  specialists ;  and  yet  to  the  casual 
observer  it  seems  a  mere  question  of  every- 
day housekeeping — the  housekeeping  which 
appears  to  the  consumer  so  simple  and  to  the 
producer  so  complex  whether  it  be  for  a 
family  of  five  or  five  hundred. 

The  two  thousand  women  who  live  in  the 
Government  Hotels  are  homogeneous  only 
in  the  fact  that  they  are  all  employed  by  the 
federal  government.  They  are  of  all  ages, 
of  all  grades  of  experience,  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  with  diverse  habits  of  life  and 
divergent  desires  in  food.  Some  come  from 
sheltered  communities  and  others  from  free 
business  life. 

And  because  the  enterprise  is  new,  be- 
cause it  has  not  yet  "found  itself,"  the 
women  workers  have  gone  to  their  patient 
Congressmen  with  their  personal  objections 
and  Congress,  being  besieged  with  petty  de- 
tails, has  been  inclined  to  wash  its  hands  of 
the  whole  troublesome  business  and  declare 
the  experiment  a  failure. 

The  third  difficulty  of  government  opera- 
tion of  the  hotels  lies  in  the  delays  and  ex- 
pense involved  in  conforming  to  government 
red  tape.  The  Government  Hotels  are  not 
permitted  to  use  their  revenues.  Since  June 
30,  1 9 19,  these  are  deposited  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  and  all  expenditures 
a^e  required  to  be  made  under  the  General 
Schedule  of  Supplies,  a  portly  volume  pre- 
pared by  the  General  Supply  Committee  for 
the  use  of  Executive  Departments  and  the 
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use  of  which  in  a  hotel  which  operates  twen- 
ty-four hours  a  day,  365  days  in  the  year,  is 

as  conducive  to  prompt  action  as  the  use  of  a 
dictionary  for  each  word  of  a  composition. 

In  spite  of  these  administrative  difficul- 
ties, every  room  in  the  hotels  is  filled  and 
there  is  a  waiting  list  of  twelve  hundred ! 

In  general  any  government  employee  who 
can  find  a  vacancy  may  live  in  the  Hotels. 
There  are  few  rules — only  those  limitations 
and  inhibitions  which  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
serve when  two  thousand  persons  live  in  close 
quarters.  It  is  true  that  some  women  are 
not  constituted  to  live  comfortably  in  com- 
munity life,  and,  after  a  trial,  these  are 
advised  to  find  quieter  quarters  or  living  ac- 
commodations offering  greater  privacy.  The 
Government  Hotels  are  not  planned  for  spe- 
cial service.  They  are  suitable  only  for  those 
who  are  willing  to  accept  what  can  be  given 
to  all  and  cheerfully  to  deny  themselves 
what  may  not  be  granted  to  all. 

Exactly  what  may  a  resident,  who  has 
been  assigned  to  a  room  expect  to  receive 
from  the  Government  Hotels? 

The  Dining  Service 

First,  in  the  dining  room,  the  meal  plan 
is  American  family,  with  a  choice  of  two 
meats  for  breakfast  and  dinner.  Eggs  are 
served  as  guests  request,  and  with  these  ex- 
ceptions the  meals  are  standardized.  These 
are  recent  menus: 

Breakfast 

Fresh  Apples 

Farina  Cold  Cereals 

Panned  Fish  Bacon  and  Eggs 

Graham  Muffins  Toast 

Coffee  Cocoa  Milk 


Dinner 

Bisque  of  Oyster   Soup 

Baked   Salmon,  Sauce  Tartar 

Potatoes  au  Gratin 

Roast   Beef,   Spinach 

Tomato    and    Cheese   Salad 

Pumpkin  Pie 

Coffee  Tea  Milk 

Breakfast 

Canned  Peaches 

Wheatena  Cold   Cereals 

Corned  Beef  Hash  Bacon   and   Eggs 

Corn    Meal    Muffins  Toast 

Coffee  Tea  Milk 

Dinner 

Mock   Turtle    Soup 

Chicken,   a   la   King 

Mashed  Potatoes  Hubbard  Squash 

Combination  Salad 

Cream  Puffs 

Coffee  Tea  Milk 

Breakfast 

Fresh   Pears 

Pettijohn  Cold  Cereals 

Veal  Livers  Bacon  and  Eggs 

Biscuit  Toast  Honey 

Coffee  Cocoa  Milk 

Dinner 

Chicken   Soup,   Noodles 

Tenderloin  Steak 

French  Fried  Potatoes        Fresh  Scalloped  Tomatoes 

Asparagus  Salad,  Mayonnaise 

Currant  Jelly  Olives 

Chocolate   Ice   Cream  Iced   Cake 

Coffee  Tea  Milk 

Meal  hours  are  from  7  to  8:30  A.  M. 
and  from  5  130  to  7  P.  M.  on  week  days  and 
from  8  to  10  A.  M.  and  i  to  3  P.  M.  on 
Sundays. 

As  there  are  1068  seats  and  nearly  2000 
guests,  most  of  the  tables  are  filled  twice. 


(Q  Harris  &  Ewing,   Washincon 

ONE   OF  THE   TWO    DINING   ROOMS  IN    EACH   RESIDENCE   HALL 

(Two  meals  are  served  each   day,   to   two  thousand   guests.  Standardized    meals   are   served. 

atmosphere  of   comfort  and   cleanliness) 


Note  the    general 
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SOME  OF  THE  WAITRESSES  WHO  SERVE  WOMEN  GUESTS  AT  THE  GOVERNMENT  HOTELS 


This  means  that  residents  are  shown  to  seats 
by  captains  as  in  any  other  hotel  dining 
room. 

For  breakfast  the  fruit  is  found  on  the 
table,  the  cereal  and  main  breakfast  are 
served  in  two  courses.  Coffee  is  brought  on 
in  large  metal  pots  which  are  left  on  the 
table.  This  gives  a  second  cup  or  that  val- 
ued last  hot  portion  which  is  so  comforting 
to  coffee  lovers.  Toast,  rolls,  butter,  milk 
and  cream  are  not  limited. 

At  dinner,  as  soon  as  anyone  is  seated  at 
a  waitress'  table  she  starts  to  the  kitchen  for 
her  six  plates  of  soup,  as  the  captain  w^ill 
plan  to  have  her  table  filled  by  the  time 
she  returns.  The  meats  and  vegetables  are 
then  served,  orders  for  choice  in  drinks 
taken,  followed  by  salad  and  dessert. 

The  tables,  each  of  which  seats  six,  are 
covered  with  white  cotton  cloths  and  set  up 
attractively  in  white  porcelain  and  plainly 
designed  silver. 

Features  of  the  Residence  Halls 

In  the  residence  halls  a  guest  may  find 
a  welcome  light  until  eleven  at  nisfht.  She 
is  not  met  by  a  forbidding  hallway  but  must 
pass  through  a  hospitable  lobby  with  com- 
fortable lounge  chairs.  In  each  lobby  is  a 
small  hotel  desk  where  she  may  claim  her 
key,  find  her  mail  and  receive  any  messages. 
Once  in  her  room  visitors  and  telephone 
calls  are  announced  by  a  buzzer  from  the 
House  desk. 


If  she  comes  in  after  eleven  at  night  there 
is  the  night  watch  woman  to  admit  her 
without  delay  or  question.  When  she  sleeps 
she  is  guarded  against  danger  of  fire  or 
trespass. 

Needed  repairs  will  be  looked  after  if  she 
reports  them  to  the  house  manager.  If  she 
cares  for  a  reading  lamp  the  hotel  elec- 
trician will  make  the  proper  connections 
for    it. 

If  she  cares  to  wash  her  own  clothes  she 
may  do  so  in  the  basement  laundry  and 
may  attach  her  iron  to  the  connections  there 
provided.  She  may  send  her  clothes  to  the 
Hotels  laundry  where  she  may  have  them 
rough-dried  for  a  small  price  or  finished 
at  prices  from  25  to  50  per  cent  less  than 
in  commercial  establishments. 

If  she  cares  to  cook  something  for  a 
'^spread"  or  for  a  sick  friend,  she  may  use 
the  kitchenette. 

If  she  falls  ill  the  nurse  from  the  infirmary 
will  call  upon  her.  The  house  manager 
will  see  that  she  is  sent  her  meals.  If  she 
needs  special  treatment  and  still  is  not  ill 
enough  to  go  to  a  hospital  she  may  be  re- 
ceived at  the  infirmary.  If  she  cuts  her 
fmger,  contracts  a  sore  throat,  burns  her 
hands,  needs  a  dose  of  any  household  remedy, 
she  may  call  at  the  dispensary  and  be  "fixed 
up"  with  a  ver\^  strong  chance  that  serious 
consequences  will  be  avoided. 

With  the  exception  of  the  corner  rooms, 
all  bedrooms  are  single  and  a  resident  may 
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ONE  OF  THE  CORNER   ROOMS,  FOR  TWO  GUESTS 
(Each   occupant   has  a   separate  dresser  and   bed.      All  but    the    corner    rooms    are    single,    and    much   preferred    by 

the  guests) 


claim  companionship  in  the  lobbies  but  find 
absolute  privacy  in  her  own  room.  She  may 
find  hot  bath  water  night  or  day.  There 
is  running  water  in  her  room.  She  may  find 
cold  drinking  water  in  her  corridor. 

There  is  always  some  one  on  duty  to  call 
in  case  she  needs  assistance  of  any  kind.  The 
corridors  are  patroled  at  night  by  watch- 
women  who  will  render  assistance  in  any 
emergency. 

She  may  invite  unlimited  company  for 
meals  w^ithout  notice  to  the  cook.  She  may 
arrange  for  a  reserved  table  for  a  dinner 
party  in  a  few  minutes. 

For  a  fee  of  $2  a  month  or  $5  for  three 
months'  tuition,  she  may  enter  recreation 
classes  three  nights  a  week  and  keep  in  fit  con- 


tion  to  carry  on  her  sedentary  occupation. 

For  these  services  the  residents  of  the 
Government  Hotels  pay  $45  a  month.  No 
rental  or  interest  on  the  cost  of  buildings 
is  charged,  but  a  moderate  reserve  for  re- 
placements is  made.  Beyond  the  war  con- 
tribution of  the  plant  itself,  the  taxpayers 
are  not  being  called  upon  for  a  cent  to 
operate  these  Hotels.  The  appropriation 
of  Congress  is  made  from  the  revenues  of 
the  Hotels  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  month  of  July  the 
$45  was  spent  as  follows:  Dormitories, 
$8.42;  restaurants,  $31.81;  infirmary,  27 
cents;  shop,  66  cents;  fire  protection,  47 
cents;  telephone,  42  cents;  general  office, 
$2.63 ;  insurance,  32  cents. 


\                                                                                                     — 

(P)  Ilarria  &   Ewlng.    Washington 

ONE    OF    THE    WRITING    AND    READING    ROOMS,  THERE  BEING  TWO  IN   EACH  OF  THE  TWELVE 

RESIDENCE    BUILDINGS 
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JUSTICE  BRANDEIS  IN  PALESTINE 


BY  WILLIAM  E.  SMYTHE 


Nine  years  ago  the  New  York  garment 
trade  was  involved  in  what  seemed  a  hope- 
less impasse  between  labor  and  capital. 
Hours,  wages,  sanitary  conditions,  and 
above  all,  the  open  or  the  closed  shop — 
these  were  the  issues  The  strikers  had  been 
out  for  months  with  no  improvement  in  the 
situation.  The  matter  had  risen  to  national 
importance  because  of  its  effect  on  general 
business.  Some  250,000  men,  women  and 
children  were  upon  the  verge  of  starvation. 

Something  had  to  be  done,  and  finally 
the  contending  sides  agreed  on  one  proposi- 
tion: That  Ix)uis  D.  Brandeis  of  Boston 
should  be  summoned  and  asked  to  try  to 
find  the  way  out.  What  followed  makes 
one  of  the  brightest  pages  in  our  industrial 
history,  for  peace  came  in  place  of  war, 
harmony  in  place  of  discord,  and  there  was 
born  an  institution  which  might  well  become 
the  object  of  study  for  future  industrial 
conferences — the    Preferential    Union    Shop. 

That,  however,  is  no  part  of  the  present 
story,  except  the  fact  that  if  Mr.  Brandeis 
had  never  been  called  upon  to  settle  the 
strike  of  the  garment  workers  there  prob- 
ably would  have  been  no  occasion  for  writing 
this  article.  At  that  time  he  was  a  lawyer 
in  private  practice,  yet  with  a  great  place 
in  American  public  life.  He  was  "the  Peo- 
ple's Lawyer,"  cheerfully  serving  unpopular 
causes,  and  forever  turning  up  in  court  and 
at  legislative  hearings  with  a  vigor  and  per- 
tinacity that  was  most  exasperating,  and 
often  embarrassing,  to  certain  powerful 
interests  represented  by  high-priced  attor- 
neys. 

Until  he  tackled  this  job  in  New  York 
Mr.  Brandeis  was  almost  entirely  devoid  of 
race  consciousness.  He  was  a  Jew,  but  of 
an  old  American  family  long  settled  in  Ken- 
tucky. He  enjoyed  a  liberal  education, 
graduated  at  Harvard  Law  School,  and 
entered  almost  immediately  upon  a  practice 
which  took  him  into  the  w^orld  of  large 
affairs.  In  such  associations  he  probably 
never  would  have  encountered  the  Jewish 
Problem. 

But  when  he  turned  to  the  study  of  the 
garment-workers'   strike   he   entered    a   new 


(Si  Clinedinst,  Washington 

HON.   LOUIS  D.  BRANDEIS 

(Associate   Justice    of    the    United    States    Supreme 
Court) 

and  different  world.  There  are  about  three 
million  Jews  in  the  United  States  and  more 
than  a  million  of  them  live  and  work  in 
New  York  City.  Mr.  Brandeis  lived  in 
the  midst  of  them  for  several  weeks  and 
applied  his  great  capacity  for  analysis  to 
their  situation.  He  soon  found  himself  inter- 
ested not  only  in  their  social  and  economic 
condition  as  part  of  the  mass  of  toilers,  but 
in  their  singular  racial  isolation.  A  people 
without  a  home  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
— a  people  who  filled  a  great  place  in  human 
history  and  who  were  the  spiritual  fore- 
bears of  half  the  world — such  a  people  an 
outcast  race!  And  he  was  himself  of  that 
race!  His  pride  was  aroused,  his  sympa- 
thies deeply  touched,  and  the  vision  of  Theo- 
dor  Herzl  became  his  vision. 
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PANOR/\MIC    VIEW    OF    THE    CITY    OF    JERUSALEM    AND 


What  Zionism  Is  and  Is  Not 

All  this  happened  before  Louis  D.  Bran- 
deis  had  ascended  to  his  present  place  as 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  He  was  at  perfect  liberty 
to  fight  for  his  ideals,  and  he  immediately 
voiced  his  new-found  faith  in  Zionism  in 
a  way  that  challenged  widest  public  atten- 


its  feet  on  the  good  Palestinian  earth,  but 
with  its  influence  diffused  like  the  atmos- 
phere. There  has  never  been  any  thought 
of  herding  the  children  of  Israel  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  and  sending  them  back  to 
the  Holy  Land.  Such  a  thing  would  be  phy- 
sically impossible,  for  one  reason,  and  Pales- 
tine would  scarcely  contain  them  all  if  devel- 
optd  to  the  highest  limit  of  its  possibilities. 
tion.     "How  can  we  secure  for  Jews,  wher-      There   are    14,000,000  Jews  in   the  world. 


ever  they  may  live,  the  same  rights  and 
opportunities  enjoyed  by  non-Jews?"  he 
asked.  "How  can  we  secure  for  the  world 
the  full  contribution  which  Jews  can  make, 
if  unhampered  by  artificial  limitations?" 
And  he  answered  his  own  questions  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Make  Palestine  once  more  the  home  of 
the  Jewish  nation.  Let  Jewish  civilization 
— its  industries,  its  arts,  its  schools,  its  cul- 
ture, its  language  and  its  religion — be  rooted 
deeply  in  its  own  native  and  historic  soil. 
There,  and  there  only,  can  Jewish  life  be 
fully  protected  from  the  forces  of  disintegra- 
tion ;  and  there,  alone,  can  the  Jewish  spirit 
reach  its  full  and  natural  development." 

He  insisted  that  nationality  was  absolutely 
essential  to  the  complete  restoration  of  the 
Jewish  race  to  its  lost  place  in  the  world. 
"Nationality,  like  democracy,  has  been  one 
of    the    potent    forces    making    for    man's 


From  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  of  these,  inhabit- 
ing the  land,  speaking  the  language,  follow- 
ing the  religious  rites,  and  living  the  lives  of 
their  fathers,  would  satisfy  all  the  hopes  of 
Zionism.  In  the  meantime,  all  other  Jews 
would  be  expected  to  remain  just  as  good 
citizens  of  their  adopted  countries  as  those 
of  other  races  or  nationalities. 

The  movement  is  strongly  organized  in 
all  leading  countries.  The  Zionist  Organi- 
zation of  America,  of  which  Justice  Bran- 
deis  is  honorary  president,  fills  extensive 
quarters  in  two  New  York  oflRce  buildings. 
Its  national  membership  is  distributed  among 
3,000  cities  and  towns,  and  covers  the  entire 
country.  It  is  thoroughly  organized  into 
departments,  which  are  again  subdivided, 
so  that  every  detail  of  the  work  is  systemat- 
ically covered.  After  inspecting  its  national 
headquarters,  conversing  with  its  managers, 
and  observing  the  intense  activity  of  its  hun- 


advance  during  the  past  hundred  years,"  he      dreds  of  clerks,  one  is  not  surprised  to  find 


declared.  "The  assertion  of  nationality  has 
infused  whole  peoples  with  hope,  manhood 
and  self-respect.  It  has  ennobled  and  made 
purposeful  millions  of  lives.  It  offered  them 
a  future,  and  in  doing  so  revived  all  that 
was  valuable  in  their  past." 

Zionism   is,   then,  a  spiritual   entitv,  with 


that  the  movement  is  growing  rapidly  in 
membership  and  power,  and  that  its  financial 
balances  make  an  excellent  showing. 

The  Leader  Visits  Palestine 

Until  the  summer  of  191 9  Justice  Bran- 
deis  had   never  set  eyes  on  Palestine.     Re- 
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THE    MOUNT    OF    OLIVES,    AS    SEEN    FROM   DAVID'S  TOWER 


membering  the  glories  of  his  race  and  land 
thousands  of  jTars  before  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era,  the  final  expulsion  in 
79  A.  D.,  and  all  the  tragedies  suffered  by 
the  Jewish  people  in  and  out  of  Palestine 
in  subsequent  centuries,  yet  filled  vvn'th  the 
great  dream  of  the  coming  restoration,  and 
the  glory  that  is  to  be — with  what  feelings 
must  the  leader  of  Zionism  in  America  have 
gone  forth  to  the  Holy  Land  last  June! 

He  entered  Palestine  from  Port  Said  on 
the  military  railroad  constructed  by  the  Brit- 


And  in  this  fervent  exclamation  he  spoke  for 
all  Zionism,  and  for  Christendom,  as  wtW. 

Justice  Brandeis  is  known  among  his 
friends  as  a  glutton  for  details.  He  wants 
all  of  the  facts,  and  has  a  way  of  getting 
them  at  first  hand  whenever  that  is  pos- 
sible. Furthermore,  he  puts  efficiency  before 
style.  Hence,  no  one  should  be  surprised 
that  his  weeks  in  Palestine  were  chiefly  spent 
in  a  Ford,  both  night  and  day.  He  went 
over  the  country  from  end  to  end,  studying 
both    its    town    and    rural    life;    its   physical 


isli  during  the  War,  following  upon  the  trail      resources  and  the  possibilities  of  future  devel- 


of  General  Allenby  in  his  conquest  of  Jeru- 
salem. He  was  everywhere  received  with 
the  honor  befitting  his  high  station  in  public 
life,  as  well  as  one  of  the  world's  leading 
Zionists. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Jerusalem  he 
ascended  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  took  his 
station  in  a  tower  of  rather  hideous  archi- 
tecture, erected  by  Kaiser  Wilhelm  of  Ger- 
many on  his  visit  in  1908.  It  is  really  a 
monument  to  the  lost  cause — "Berlin  to 
Bagdad."  It  was,  however,  a  good  point 
of  observation.  The  atmosphere  of  Pales- 
tme  is  so  clear,  and  the  heights  so  command- 
ing, that  from  many  points  one  gets  an  unob- 
structed view  of  nearly  the  entire  country. 

A  few  miles  south  lay  Bethlehem;  a  little 
beyond  it,  the  deep  blue  of  the  Dead  Sea; 
to  the  southeast,  the  green  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  flowing  down  from  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee. Far  to  the  north,  Mt.  Hebron  and  Mt. 
Lebanon,  and  on  the,  west  a  broad  expanse 
of  shining  w^aters  —  the  Mediterranean. 
With  deep  emotion  he  gazed  upon  these 
historic  scenes,  then  turned  and  exclaimed 
to  his  companion:     ''W^hat  a  lovable  land!" 


opment.  Naturally  he  did  not  overlook  the 
historic  scenes  and  monuments  so  closely 
interwoven  with  the  experience  of  his  own 
people;  and,  indeed,  of  all  civilization.  What 
he  saw  is  precisely  what  any  other  traveler 
would  see  in  the  course  of  the  same  journey. 

Like  Our  Arid  America 

In  climate  and  topography  Palestine  is 
very  similar  to  that  portion  of. the  United 
States  which  is  both  semi-arid  and  semi- 
tiopical — southwestern  Arizona  and  south- 
ern California.  That  is  only  another  way 
of  saying  that  Palestine  is  the  making  of 
one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  on  the  face 
of  God's  earth,  '*a  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey"  in  the  literal  sense.  To  those 
who  understand  its  spiritual  significance,  irri- 
gation is  a  form  of  prayer.  It  is  thus  that 
they  **pray  for  rain"  in  the  Land  of  Israel 
and  know  that  their  prayers  will  be  answered 
with  scientific  precision.  They  know,  too, 
that  the  moisture  will  fall  just  when  and 
where  it  is  wanted  with  due  regard  to  the 
varying  needs  of  different  crops.  By  the 
same  token,  they  know  they  possess  the  first 
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requisite  of  intensive  cultivation  w^hich  car- 
ries with  it  the  possibility  of  closed-settled 
neighborhoods  and  high  social  organization. 
Right  here  we  find  the  key  to  the  civiliza- 
tion which  is  coming  back  to  Palestine.  Its 
dominant  note  will  be  cooperative,  since 
men  must  work  together  in  developing  and 
distributing  water.  Its  farms  will  be  small 
because  the  amount  of  the  available  water 
supply  rather  than  of  land  is  the  measure 
of  its  possible  expansion,  and  water  is  rela- 


user  in  the  secure  possession  of  what  he 
creates  by  means  of  his  own  labor  and 
investment.  Ground  values  will  be  reap- 
praised at  stated  intervals  with  a  view  of 
making  the  rental  such  as  to  compensate 
society  for  whatever  portion  of  the  new 
value  may  be  due  to  increased  population 
or  general  activities.  The  method  differs 
somewhat  from  that  of  the  single  tax,  but 
the  result  aimed  at  is  precisely  the  same. 
There  will  be  no  Established  Church  in 


tively  less  abundant  than  land.     Such  condi-      the  Holy  Land,  and  no  restrictions  against 


tions  make  strongly  agamst  private  or 
monopolistic  control,  and  in  favor  of  funda- 
mental  democracy. 

Polity  of  the  New  Palestine 

Consciously  or  unconsciously,  Zionists  are 
aiming  to  shape  their  new  institutions  to  fit 
the  peculiar  environment  of  the  country.  The 
ideals  of  the  American  leaders  are  set  forth 
in  what  is  known  as  the  Pittsburgh  Program, 
which   includes   the  following: 

To  insure  in  the  Jewish  national  home  in  Pal- 
estine equality  of  opportunity,  we  favor  a  policy 
which,  with  due  regard  to  existing  rights,  shall 
tend  to  establish  the  ownership  and  control  of 
the  land  and  of  all  the  natural  resources,  and  of 
all  public  utilities,  by  the  whole  people. 

All  land,  owned  or  controlled  by  the  whole 
people,  should  be  leased  on  such  conditions  as  will 
insure  the  fullest  opportunity  for  development  and 
continuity  of  possession. 

It  should  be  explained  that  the  lease  is 
to  be  hereditary,  so  that  it  may  pass  from 
father  to  children  or  other  heirs,  and  that 
every  provision  is  made  to  protect  the  land- 


women  in  political  or  other  rights.  Every 
possible  provision  is  made  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  cooperative  business  and  social 
arrangements  in  all  departments  of  life.  Free 
public  education  is  provided,  and  the  strong- 
est possible  safeguards  erected  to  preserve 
the  revived  Hebrew  tongue  as  the  language 
of  the  people  forever. 

The  Zionist  Colonies 

The  first  impulse  of  modern  colonization 
in  Palestine  which  may  be  said  to  have  any 
logical  relation  to  the  Zionist  movement 
was  felt  between  1875  and  1880  in  conse- 
quence of  intense  persecution  suffered  in 
Russia  and  Roumania.  Most  of  the  Jews 
who  fled  from  their  tormentors  at  that  time 
went  to  Western  Europe  or  America,  but 
a  few  young  intellectuals  turned  toward  the 
land  of  their  fathers  and  obtained  a  feeble 
foothold  upon   its  soil. 

A  strong  movement  of  refugees  began  in 
1882    and    has    gone    on    continuously    ever 
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since,  largely  aided  by  philanthropic  mem- 
bers of  the  race.  To-day  there  are  over 
forty  colonics,  mostly  located  on  the  Mari- 
time Plain,  which  includes  Philistia,  the 
Plains  of  Sharon,  Mt.  Carmcl  and  Phoeni- 
cia. This  plain  is  of  remarkable  fertility, 
and  both  its  past  history  and  its  promise  of 
future  development  make  it  a  matter  of 
peculiar  interest  to  the  world.  In  ancient 
times  it  was  noted  not  merely  for  its  soil, 
but  as  a  great  route  from  the  North  into 
Egypt.  The  hosts  of  forgotten  nations 
rolled  through  this  land  of  the  Philistines 
on  their  way  to  the  granary  of  the  Nile. 

Judea  is  a  stony  plateau,  wholly  without 
running  water,  yet  capable  of  producing 
olives  and  light  crops  of  grain,  especially 
barley.  In  ancient  times  it  was  a  land  of 
flocks  and  herds,  but  this  industry  would 
not  be  suited  to  the  new  plans  of  intensive 
development. 

The  hills  of  Galilee  are  interspersed  with 
fertile  valleys  once  thickly  populated  and 
likely  to  be  again.  To  the  east,  the  hills 
of  Galilee,  of  Samaria,  and  of  Judea  fall 
rapidly  into  the  Jordan  Valley,  which  has 
been  denominated  "the  deepest  trench  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,"  the  Dead  Sea 
being  nearly    1,300  feet  below  sea  level. 

The  storied  Jordan  River,  flowing  south, 
■divides  Palestine  almost  in  the  middle,  and 
practically  all  historical  association,  pop- 
ulation and  development  lie  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Jordan.  There  are,  however,  great 
possibilities  ''over  Jordan"  which  are  likely 
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to  be  realized  during  the  next  few  years  in 
connection  with  the  constructive  era  now 
at  hand.  Both  the  northern  and  eastern 
boundaries  of  Palestine  are  indefinite  at 
present.  Future  adjustments  might  readily 
double  its  territory. 

Elefnents  of  Population 

In  the  absence  of  a  good  census  one  guesses 
at  the  population  of  Palestine  with  such  light 
as  it  is  possible!  to  get  from  conflicting 
authorities.  The  total  is  probably  around 
750,000  at  this  time,  of  which  it  is  likely 
that  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent  are  Jews. 
Of  these,  perhaps  12,000  to  15,000  live  in 
agricultural  colonies,  and  the  rest  in  about 
thirty  towns,  of  w^hich  Jerusalem  is  much 
the  largest.  The  Moslem  element  still 
greatly  predominates,  but  the  Jews  are  gain- 
ing much  faster.  Thus  between  1880  and 
1 9 10  they  scored  an  increase  of  280  per  cent 
against  40  per  cent  for  the  general  popula- 
tion. The  Christians  are  well  represented 
also  and  probably  have  about  the  same  num- 
ber as  the  Jews. 

It  is  not  possible  to  say  how  many  Amer- 
icans are  represented  in  the  new  Zionist 
settlements,  but  the  movement  in  this  coun- 
try is  energetic  and  well  organized.  A  very 
useful  instrument  of  colonization  is  the 
American  Zion  Commonwealth,  virtually  a 
department  of  the  Zionist  Organization  of 
America,  under  the  capable  presidency  of 
Mr.  Bernard  A.  Rosenblatt.  It  was  incor- 
porated   five  years,  ago   in    accordance   with 
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THE  ZIONIST  COLONIES  IN  PALESTINE 
(Indicated  by  black   triangles) 

New  York  laws,  and  has  adopted  plans 
which  make  it  very  easy  for  thrifty  men 
and  women  to  become  interested  in  the  soil 
of  Palestine.  The  company  purchases  large 
tracts  of  land,  subdivides  and  leases  them  in 
accordance  with  Zionist  ideals  of  land- 
holding.  It  contemplates  a  program  of 
town-planning  and  garden  cities,  as  an 
important  part  of  its  activities,  since  it  is 
not  intended  to  send  forth  colonists  to  shift 
entirely  for  themselves.  At  least  ten  per  cent 
of  the  lands  are  retained  for  public  uses, 
which  includes  industrial  purposes  as  well 
as  sites  for  cities  and  villages.  Profits 
derived  from  the  leasing  of  these  public 
lands  will  be  divided  among  all  residents  of 
the  American  Zion  Commonwealth  territory. 
A  careful  survey  has  shown  that  fifty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  territory  of  Palestine 
is  capable  of  cultivation,  while  only  a  little 
more  than  ten  per  cent  is  cultivated  now ; 
another  twenty-five  per  cent,  is  well  adapted 
to  afforestation,  so  that  in  time  fully  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  country  may  be  applied  to 
useful  purposes.  Apparently,  there  are  no 
serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  gradual 
expansion  of  Jewish  ownership,  without 
injury  to  other  occupants,  though  the  process 
may  extend  over  three  or  four  generations. 


A  Typical  Village  in  Palestine 

Zichron  Jacob  is  typical  of  the  life  of 
all  the  Jewish  colonies,  except  that  being 
37  years  old,  it  has  had  a  better  chance  to 
work  out  to  final  results.  This  village  is 
situated  on  a  hilltop,  south  of  Mt.  Carmel, 
overlooking  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the 
west,  and  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  on  the 
east.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  see  on  every 
side  stretch  vineyards,  orange  groves,  and 
waving  fields  of  grain. 

It  is  the  custom  in  all  the  new  villages 
of  Palestine  to  assemble  the  homes  along  one 
main  street,  although  Zichron  Jacob  has 
arrived  at  the  dignity  of  two  streets,  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles.  The  homes  that 
illustrate  the  ideal  of  Zionist  colonization — 
an  ideal  not  generally  attained  as  yet — are 
set  in  the  midst  of  gardens  of  vegetables, 
fruit  and  flowers;  they  are  built  to  suit  the 
climate,  with  its  constant  glare  of  sun  and 
high  average  temperature.  Such  homes  have 
their  interior  courts  and  roof  gardens  to  fur- 
nish artificial  shade,  for  Palestine  is  mostly 
a  treeless  land.  Good  building  stone  is  every- 
where abundant,  and  this  is  the  material  of 
^vhich  many  houses  are  built.  They  are 
neatly  whitewashed,  covered  with  red  roofs, 
and  present  a  most  inviting  appearance 
behind  the  line  of  mulberry  and  melia  trees 
which  have  been  planted  along  the  street. 

Zichron  Jacob  is  governed  by  an  unpaid 
village  council,  called  the  Vaad,  elected 
annually  by  general  assembly  of  all  the  peo- 
ple— women  as  well  as  men.  This  council, 
with  the  aid  of  a  Budget  Committee,  care- 
fully works  out  the  annual  expenses  of  the 
village,  including  all  communal  needs  which 
are  met  by  local  taxation.  There  is  very 
little  use  for  a  police  force,  except  for  pro- 
tection against  marauding  Arabs,  since  a 
high  degree  of  harmony  prevails  and  disputes 
among  neighbors  are  quickly  settled  by  an 
arbitration  committee,  whose  decisions  are 
sfinal.  In  fact,  this  little  tribunal  stands  so 
high  that  the  neighboring  Arabs  frequently 
submit  their  disputes  to  it  for  adjustment. 

All  the  conditions  are  favorable  for  a 
delightful  social  life  and  the  people  make 
the  most  of  the*  opportunity.  They  are 
proud  of  their  park  and  its  assembly  hall, 
which  is  in  constant  use.  They  have  many 
festivals,  including  that  of  harvest  home. 
There  are  no  great  differences  in  worldly 
There  are  no  great  changes  in  worldly  con- 
dition. The  people  realize  Solomon's  prayer: 
"Give  me  neither  riches  nor  poverty." 
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Who  can  doubt  that  Zichron  Jacob  points 
the  way  for  millions  of  devoted  Hebrews, 
if  at  last  the  day  has  come  when  Palestine 
may  live  its  own  life  and  go  its  way  in 
peace  ? 

Behind  the  British  Lion 

"His  Majesty's  Government  views  with 
favor  the  establishment  in  Palestine  of  a 
national  home  for  the  Jewish  people  and 
will  use  their  best  endeavors  to  facilitate 
the   achievement  of   this  subject." 

So  said  Mr.  Arthur  James  Balfour,  Brit- 
ish Foreign  Minister,  in  November,  191 7. 
And  all  Zionism,  including  over  529,000 
of  its  representatives  in  America,  has  peti- 
tioned the  League  of  Nations  to  make  Eng- 
land the  mandatory  power  over  Palestine. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  prayer 
will  be  granted,  and  that  after  nearly  two 
thousand  years  of  oppression  Israel  will  lift 
its  head  and  stand  erect,  walking  in  the 
shadow  of  the  British  Lion. 

The  ideals  of  Zionism  are  intensely  demo- 
cratic. Its  leaders  appeal  not  to  a  few  rich 
men,  but  to  all  who  cherish  the  thought  of 
restored  nationality  and  respect.     And  their 


support  is  coming  largely  from  the  multi- 
tude. Now  that  the  Jewish  homeland  is 
assured,  they  ask  that  every  Jew  should  do 
his  part  for  the  development  of  Palestine. 

Significance  for  Christians 

The  Christian  \\orld  can  hardly  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  land  that 
contains  Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  and  Jerusa- 
1am,  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane,  and  the  Hill  of  Calvary.  While 
they  are  not  asked  to  help  in  the  restoration, 
Christians  will  inevitably  share  its  benefits. 
For  one  thing,  the  country  will  become 
accessible  and  hospitable.  For  another,  the 
language  and  customs  of  Bible  days  will 
live  again,  and  this  will  go  far  to  revive  the 
psycholog}^  of  the  time  in  which  Jesus  walked 
the  earth. 

It  requires  little  imagination  to  compre- 
hend what  Zionism  means  to  Jews.  Is  it 
fantastic  to  indulge  the  hope  that  it  may 
some  time  mean  nearly  as  much  to  the 
Christian  world  which  is  seeking  today,  as 
never  before,  an  economic  interpretation  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount? 
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AMERICAN    RELIEF    PARTY 

AN  AMERICAN  MISSION  IN 
ASIA  MINOR 

BY  MAJOR  WILLIAM  S.  DODD,  M.  D.,  F.  A.  C.  S. 

(Medical  Director,  American  Red  Cross  Commission  to  Palestine) 


THE  eyes  of  America  are  turned  to-day 
with  new  interest  toward  Asia  Minor, 
land  of  many  races,  many  religions,  many 
sorrows  and  the  land  of  great  opportunity. 
Throughout  its  length  and  breadth  Amer- 
ican men  and  women  have  lived  lives  of  serv- 
ice for  a  hundred  years;  in  its  hostile  cities 
during  the  last  three  years  scattered  Amer- 
icans, many  of  them  women  entirely  alone, 
have  held  our  relief  to  forlorn  refugees ;  into 
its  very  heart  Americans  have  pushed  as  fast 
as  access  was  possible  after  the  armistice ; 
and  across  its  eastern  provinces  from  sea  to 
sea  Americans  have  made  the  first  trip  since 
the  war. 

The  Red  Cross  Commission  to  Palestine 
had  carried  its  relief  work  as  far  north  as 
Aleppo,  the  great  interior  city  of  Turkey. 
Lying  in  the  narrow  region  between  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Mesopotamian 
desert,  Aleppo  forms  the  neck  of  the  hour- 
glass through  which  the  deported  Armenians 
from  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  were 
poured  in  191 5,  and  scattered  to  the  deserts 
to  die.  Now  the  hour-glass  is  turned,  and 
the  survivors  are  coming  back  again  in  con- 
verging lines  to  Aleppo,  thence  seeking  means 
of  returning  to  their  devastated  homes. 

The  orphans   and    the   women    -md   girls 
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taken  into  Moslem  houses  form  the  two 
great  problems  on  which  the  relief  worker 
must  fasten  his  attention.  In  Aleppo  there 
is    an   orphanage   with    two   thousand    girls 
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(From  left  to  right:  Kurdish  Bey,  Dr.  James 
L.  Barton,  Turkish  military  commander,  and  Major 
Dodd,   author  of  the  accompanying  article) 
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and  boys,  a  camp  orphanage  for  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  boys,  and  many  hundreds  more 
ought  to  be  taken  in.  Of  the  unfortunate 
women  and  girls  who  have  been  enslaved 
in  Moslem  houses,  both  Turkish  and  Arabic, 
there  are  estimated  to  be  two  thousand 
in  the  city  alone,  while  the  surrounding 
villages  and  towns  have  many  more,  and 
even  from  the  tents  of  the  desert  we  receive 
appeals  daily  for  rescue.  Conditions  in 
Aleppo  were  but  a  sample  of  what  was 
found  in  all  the  region  south  of  the  Taurus 
when  the  victorious  British  army  came  in. 
Here  was  the  work  to  be  done  before  the 
eyes  of  the  Relief  Commission. 

But  these  people  were  not  in  their  homes, 
not  where  they  belonged.  What  was  the 
condition  of  the  region  beyond  the  Turkish 
lines,  not  occupied  by  the  British,  the  coun- 
try from  which  these  refugees  had  been 
driven?  To  go  further  into  Turkey  at  that 
time  was  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  Brit- 
ish control,  into  unknown  conditions.  At 
this  point  our  Palestine  Commission  handed 
over  the  work,  and  many  of  its  workers,  to 
the   Near-East   Relief   Commission. 

Dr.  James  L.  Barton,  of  Boston,  who  was 
head  of  this  latter  commission,  felt  that  the 
investigation  of  the  conditions  of  the  interior 
was  the  first  work  to  be  done.  It  came  on 
at  once  from  Constantinople,  and  made  up  a 
party  of  five,  of  which  I  was  the  medical 
and   Turkish-speaking   member. 

At  the  start  we  were  met  by  a  positive 
refusal  of  the  British  military  to  allow  any 
relief  expedition  or  workers  to  go  into  Tur- 


key, beyond  the  effective  oc- 
cupation by  iiritish  troops. 
Dr.  i^irton  was  not  to  be 
discouraged.  He  went  di- 
rectly to  Cairo  to  lay  the 
matter  before  General  Al- 
lenby.  Our  ground  was  that 
we  would  be  in  no  danger 
from  the  'J'urks,  or  Kurds, 
and  would  bring  upon  the 
British  military  authorities 
no  perplexing  problem  of  our 
rescue,  and  that  investigation 
of  relief  needs  was  a  prime 
requisite  for  the  settlement 
of  evil  conditions. 

Finally,  on  condition  that 
we  go  on  our  own  responsi- 
bility and  take  no  guard,  the 
desired   permission   was 
granted.    Our  judgment  was 
proved   correct   by   the   trip. 
We  were  not  molested  in  any  way,  and  on 
the   contrary   were   treated   almost  as   royal 
guests  wherever  we  went. 

Difficulties  of  Railroad  Travel 

We  started  on  April  24,  by  the  Bagdad 
Railway,  crossing  the  Euphrates  at  Carche- 
mish,  the  southern  Hittite  capital,  whose 
great  mound  has  already  revealed  some  of 
its  ancient  secrets.  Beside  this  ruined  monu- 
ment of  a  fallen  empire  stands  another  great 
monument,  also  of  a  fallen  empire,  but  now 
serving  the  purposes  of  freedom  and  human- 
ity, the  great  ten-span  iron  bridge  across  the 
Euphrates,  built  by  the  Germans  during  the 
war. 

We  had  an,  ordinary  box-car  for*  our 
traveling,  as  no  passenger  cars  were  to  be 
had.  Every  man  had  his  bedding  roll  and 
his  traveling  bedstead,  beside  his  suit-case, 
and  these  we  set  up  in  our  car.  With  them 
we  spent  a  most  comfortable  week.  On 
two  flat  cars  were  loaded  a  two-ton  truck 
and  two  Ford  cars.  The  truck  carried 
gasoline,  more  than  a  ton  of  it,  for  no  sup- 
plies would  be  found  along  the  way.  The 
British  authorities  had  taken  over  a  part  of 
the  Bagdad  railway  and  were  running  one 
or  two  trains  a  week,  for  they  had  no  roll- 
ing stock  to  supply  a  regular  service. 

Arriving  at  Tel  Abiad  that  night,  we 
learned  that  the  Turkish  train,  which  was 
to  meet  us  there,  would  not  arrive  for  sev- 
eral days.  We  occupied  the  time  by  a  side 
trip  to  Ourfa,  where  relief  workers  had  al- 
ready been  sent,  and  returned  to  Tel  Abiad. 
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At  last  a  train  of  freight  cars  appeared, 
of  all  kinds  of  varieties,  loaded  with  demo- 
bilized Turkish  troops,  who  were  brought 
thus  far  on  their  journey  home.  After  rest- 
ing overnight,  the  men  in  charge  of  the  en- 
gine, the  only  one  left  to  the  Turks  on  this 
railway,  consented  to  add  our  little  party 
to  its  empty  train  for  the  return  trip.  But 
it  was  a  terrible  struggle.  The  water-tank 
leaked,  and  when  nearly  empty  the  engine 
must  needs  leave  the  train  and  go  on  some 
miles  to  the  next  source  of  supply  alone  and 
come  back  for  us.  Wood  was  the  fuel,  and 
it  was  loaded  on  by  hand,  a  stick  at  a  time. 
The  track  was  overgrown  with  grass  two 
ieet  high,  which  crushed  before  the  wheels 
and  so  greased  the  rails  that  progress  was 
halted  at  times.  We  got  out  and  pushed 
up  the  grades,  getting  oft  and  on  as  we 
pleased.  It  was  one  of  the  most  comfortable 
and  joke-producing  railway  rides  I  have  ever 
had.     We  went  sixty  miles  in  two  days. 

Journeying   by   Automobile 

At  Mardin  we  started  our  automobile 
journey.  The  fifty  miles  to  Diarbekir  we 
called  a  bad  road  at  the  time,  with  its  stones 
and  ruts  and  washouts,  but  later  we  looked 
back  at  it  as  part  of  our  easy  time.  Diar- 
bekir itself  was  worth  the  trip.  It  is  the 
finest  example  of  a  medieval  walled  cit}^  that 


-WITH  A  FEW  EXCEPTIONS,  WE  FOUND  ONLY 
WOMEN     AND     CHILDREN' 


A     PITIFUL     REMNANT 

I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  built  on  a  bluflf  in  a 
bend  of  the  Tigris  River  guarded  by  solid 
stone  walls,  thirty  feet  high.  Unlike  most 
modern  cities  that  have  overflowed  their  an- 
cient bounds,  the  entire  city  is  still  con- 
tained within  the  walls. 

Travel  over  the  ill-kept  Turkish  roads 
was  by  no  means  easy.  Mud  reduced  our 
rate  to  even  less  than  that  of  the  Turkish 
engine — 140  miles  in  four  days,  making  only 
twenty-four  miles  one  the  those  days.  At 
times  the  roads  were  so  cut  by  ruts,  century- 
old  and  worn  by  ox-carts,  or  verj'  new  and 
gouged  by  German  lorries  in  retreat,  that  the 
axle  and  differential  dragged  on  the  ground. 
Often  when  mud  made  the  fields  on  each 
side  an  impossible  resort  we  had  to  dig  away 
the  high  center  of  the  road  before  we  could 
pass. 

In  such  manner  we  covered  a  thousand 
miles,  visiting  Harpoot,  Sivas,  Cesarea. 
JMarsovan,  Amasia,  and  Tokat.  At  Sam- 
soun,  on  the  Black  Sea,  we  were  met  by  a 
United  States  destroyer,  sent  by  Admiral 
Bristol  from  Constantinople,  and  at  the  rate 
of  thirty-two  miles  an  hour  we  made  a  rec- 
ord trip  to  the  Turkish  capital. 

Throughout  the  region  traversed,  the 
provinces  of  Diabekir,  Harpoot,  Sivas,  and 
Angora,  we  were  impressed  first  of  all  by 
the  extent  of  the  destruction  the  Turks  had 
visited  upon  their  own  land.  In  that  east- 
ern section,  Armenia  as  a  nation  was  swept 
away.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  scat- 
tered men  here  and  there,  we  found  only 
women  and  children. 
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In  Harpoot,  in  a  conj!;regati()n  of  twelve 
hundred  people,  less  than  forty  were  adult 
men.  From  that  city  the  men  had  been 
taken  out  in  batches  and  killed.  Amonj^  all 
the  thousands  of  refuses  in  Damascus  and 
Aleppo,  with  all  cities  and  towns  of  Turkey 
apparently  represented,  we  had  found  scarce- 
ly any  from  Harpoot.  Yet  here  a  remnant 
was  left,  and  survivors  are  now  coming 
in  from  various  regions  and  places  of  refuge. 

The  men  saved  are  those  in  the  southern 
zone  where  British  occupation  is  effective, 
in  the  coast  cities  like  Constantinople  and 
Smyrna,  and  in  the  Caucasus;  that  is,  all 
around  Asia  Minor,  but  not  in  the  center 
of  it.  There  are  some  exceptions,  those  who 
saved  their  lives  by  turning  Moslem. 

Destruction  of  property  also  was  whole- 
sale. At  Oura  the  houses  were  completely 
torn  down,  after  every  member  of  the  family 
had  been  killed,  and  the  wreckage  often  car- 
ried away  for  firewood.  The  ruins,  in  many 
places,  hardly  even  show  in  a  picture.  Where 
the  Turks  had  taken  over  valuable  Mission 
property,  they  left  things  in  terrible  condi- 
tion. 

In  the  Mission  buildings,  we  found  that 
the  first  work  of  renovation  was  to  sweep 
out  the  piles  of  vermin  which  covered  the 
walls,  ceilings,  and  floors.  The  hospital 
cess-pool  with  its  pipes  and  traps,  had  al- 
ways w^orked  well  for  us.  Under  the  Turks 
it  had  become  filled  and  choked  and  over- 
flow^ed.  They  dug  another  beside  it.  That, 
too,  overflowed.  Still  a  third  did  no  better. 
Then  they  concluded  that  the  only  way 
was  to  let  it  overflow,  and  have  the  sewage 
run  on  the  surface  of  the  street.  That  is 
Turkish  hygienic  sanitary  engineering. 

The  Turkish  Attitude 

The  Armenians  generally  were  in  a  state 
of  anxiety  and  fear.  Oppression  and  in- 
justice continued,  reparation  and  restoration 
were  still  absent,  murders  of  Armenians  still 
occurred,  and  the  murderers  went  free.  The 
Turk  is  the  same  old  Turk  still. 

We  failed  to  find  in  any  official  the  slight- 
est sign  of  repentance,  the  least  inclination 
toward  acknowledgment  of  wrong  having 
been  done  the  Armenians.  There  were  those 
who  said  it  was  a  mistake.  There  were 
many  members  of  the  party  opposed  to  the 
Young  Turks,  who  disclaimed  all  responsi- 
bility. They  put  the  blame  on  the  former 
regime,  even  as  that  regime  had  put  it  back 
further  on  Abdul  Hamid.  There  were 
many  professions  of  intention  to  restore  Ar- 


menians to  their  homes;  but  except  in  ob- 
vious cases,  perhaps  where  we  stood  by  and 
might  be  impressed,  nothing  was  done. 

The  general  attitude  among  Turks  was  a 
determination  to  keep  what  they  had  been 
able  to  steal  and  a  hope  of  doing  it  again  if 
the  opportunity  offered.  It  was  done  in  the 
city  of  Aleppo  on  February  28th,  when  mas- 
sacre and  looting  began  under  the  very  eyes 
of  the  British.  Eighty-five  Armenians  were 
killed  and  much  property  stolen  before  the 
troops  could  rush  in  and  stop  it.  The  same 
thing  was  planned  for  the  cities  of  Konia, 
Adana,  Homs,  Hama,  and  elsewhere,  but 
the  British  got  knowledge  in  time  to  prevent 
it. 

This  condition  of  fear  and  cause  for  fear 
was  so  marked  in  Diarbekir  that  Dr.  Barton 
felt  we  ought  to  see  the  Vali  again  and  say 
some  frank  things  to  him.  We  had  already 
called  on  him  to  pay  our  respects,  and  he 
had  returned  the  call  with  full  ceremony. 
But  even  though  it  was  Friday  and  not  the 
proper  time  for  an  official  call,  we  went  to 
his  residence,  and  found  him  in  gown  and 
slippers.  The  conversation  was  typically 
Turkish,  full  of  promises  as  unstable  as 
water. 

"Your  Excellency,"  we  said  to  him,  "we 
find  that  the  Armenians  who  are  left  here 
are  in  fear.  They  see  no  change  in  the 
Turkish  government,  and  are  afraid  that  the 
wicked  events  of  the  past  three  years  may  be 
repeated." 

"My  dear  sirs,"  he  replied,  "their  fears 
are  entirely  groundless.  The  former  regime 
of  the  Young  Turks  did  terrible  things,  but 
we  are  quite  different,  w^e  are  of  the  Oppo- 
sition party ;  we  intend  to  restore  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Armenians  to  them.  Tell  them 
they  need  not  have  no  fear." 

"We  thank  your  excellency  for  this  as- 
surance, but  we  know  the  ways  of  the  po- 
lice in  Turkey.  We  wish  to  inform  you 
that  the  Armenians  who  came  to  see  us  last 
night  came  at  our  invitation,  that  all  they 
said  to  us  was  in  reply  to  our  questions,  that 
we  asked  how  they  were  being  treated  by  the 
Turks.  We  know  that  an  Armenian  was 
killed  by  some  Turks  last  \veek,  and  noth- 
ing is  being  done  to  punish  the  murderers. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  the  police  to  cill  these 
Armenians  to  examine  them  as  to  why  they 
came  to  us.  We  have  told  you  ourselves, 
and  we  do  not  wish  to  hear  that  after  our 
departure  these  Armenians  have  been  made 
to   suffer." 

"Istafroullah!     May  God  forgive  if  such 
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a  thing  should  happen,"  was 
his  earnest  reply.  And  as 
long  as  the  fear  of  the  for- 
eigner is  before  him  it  won't 
happen. 

Nothing  but  foreign  pres- 
sure stood  between  the  re- 
maining Armenians  and  fur- 
ther destruction.  A  Turk, 
meeting  an  Armenian  in  the 
market-place,  drew  his  hand 
significantly  across  his  throat, 
and  said :  "You  think  these 
Americans  will  help  you? 
Wait  till  they  are  gone  and 
you  will  see  that  we  are  your 
masters  still."  The  differ- 
ence in  atmosphere  was 
marked  between  places 
which  British  troops  had  oc- 
cupied, where  even  an  Amer- 
ican missionary,  without  any 
present  force,  had  come  in,  and  places  where 
no  foreign  influence  had  been  felt. 

The  Desire  for  American  Control 

The  respect  for  this  foreign  influence  was 
vast.  Everywhere  the  officials  fell  over 
themselves  to  show  honor  to  the  Americans 
who  were  thus  visiting  them.  The  Minister 
of  the  Interior  had  telegraphed  to  all  the 
places  we  expected  to  visit.  The  Governors 
had  sent  orders  to  local  oflEicials  that  they 
were  to  do  everything  for  Dr.  Barton  and 
his  party.  At  Diarbekir  they  had  prepared 
a  house,  newly  furnished  it,  and  installed  a 
cook  and  servants  to  entertain  us.  The 
mayor  of  the  city  was  himself  our  host  at 
every  meal,  and  the  police  were  at  the  door 
to  wait  on  us.  The  Vali  of  the  province  of 
Harpoot  came  twenty-five  miles  to  meet  us 
and  bid  us  welcome.  There  was  a  tremen- 
dous effort  to  get  our  favor. 

In  many  places  where  an  American  mis- 
sionary has  penetrated  alone  since  the  armis- 
tice, or  where  single  women  remained  en- 
tirely alone  all  during  the  years  of  the  war, 
the  Turks  now  fawn  upon  them  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  are  practically  dictators  of 
the  region.  But  the  desperate  fact  is  that 
this  respect  is  fast  ebbing  way,  as  time  goes 
on  and  nothing  is  done  to  determine  the 
status  of  the  country. 

The  expression  of  desire  for  American 
control  is  universal  throughout  the  country, 
and  this  control  has  been  absolutely  ex- 
pected. The  Armenians  recognize  their  in- 
ability to  carr}-  on  an  independent  state  as 
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yet.  The  Turks  say,  "If  we  can't  have  our 
own  government  we  want  the  Americans." 
In  June,  while  on  a  British  steamer  in  Con- 
stantinople, I  met  the  Vali  of  Harpoot,  who 
had  been  deposed  since  our  visit  there.  He 
greeted  me  most  cordially,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  conversation  showed  me  with  pride 
a  letter  of  "recommendation"  from  Mr. 
Henry  Riggs,  the  American  missionary  in 
Harpoot.  It  was  as  noncommittal  a  state- 
ment of  this  official's  activities  as  it  would 
be  possible  to  write.  But  times  are  changed 
when  a  Turkish  Governor-General  treasures 
a  few  lines  from  an  American  missionarj^  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  be  of  future  benefit. 

The  country  itself  cries  out  for  good  gov- 
ernment, and  promises  rich  rewards.  The 
grain  crop  everywhere  across  the  peninsula, 
through  this  thousand-mile  trip,  was  of  splen- 
did appearance  and  the  amount  sown  was 
up  to  normal.  The  mineral  and  grazing 
resources  are  large.  There  are  many  natu- 
ral products  for  which  Turkey  is  famous, 
that  will  produce  large  national  income.  It 
would  take  a  very  small  force  of  Americans 
to  keep  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  in  control. 
Submission  is  a  Turkish  grace  where  defeat 
is  an  accepted  fact.  It  wmU  astonish  the 
world  when  they  know  with  what  small 
forces  the  British  have  occupied  regions  into 
which  they  have  gone.  Some  would  call  it 
bluff",  but  it  is  really  based  on  a  knowledge 
of  the  psychology-  of  the  Turk ;  and  the  best 
justification  of  it  is  its  success.  If  America 
should  take  the  mandatory  for  this  country, 
it  would  in  a  few  years  be  self-supportine. 
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Finally,  the  splendid  spirit  of  the  Arme- 
nians challenges  America  not  to  desert  them. 
Even  in  their  most  destitute  condition  there 
was  always  an  effort  of  the  poor  to  help 
the  poorer.  It  was  cliaracteristic  of  place 
after  place  as  we  found  it,  that  some  pitiful 
attempt  had  been  made  to  set  up  an  orphan- 
age. The  less  persecuted  coast  communities 
helped  all  they  could  to  support  such  efforts. 
In  Cesarea  there  are  two  orplianages,  one 
supported  by  Armenians  from  that  city  liv- 
ing in  Constantinople,  and  the  other  by  the 
Armenian  Red  Cross  Society  in  Smyrna.  A 
determination  that  they  will  not  be  downed, 
a  faith  in  their  future,  a  readiness  to  suffer 
and  endure  in  order  to  rebuild  their  homes 
and  their  nationality,  an  immediate  putting 
forth  of  all  their  own  resources  not  only  for 
personal  but  for  community  purposes,  and 
in  the  midst  of  their  poverty  and  suffering 
an  unconquerable  thirst  for  the  education  of 
their  children — these  are  the  outstanding 
qualities  we  saw. 

Clouding  over  these  bright  possibilities 
are  the  latest  developments  of  strife  and  ha- 
tred and  renewed  jealousy,  growing  out  of 
long  delay  in  making  a  definite  settlement  of 
the  land.  The  Italians  have  moved  up  their 
zone  of  occupation,  apparently  in  agreement 
with  the  British,  so  that  they  could  with- 
draw, and  are  astride  of  the  Bagdad  Rail- 
way at  Konia  and  further  north.  The 
Greeks  were  allowed  to  occupy  Smyrna ;  and 


the  matter  was  put  on  a  high  plane  of  honor 
by  all  the  other  Allied  commanders  of  war- 
ships in  the  harbor  agreeing  that  they  would 
not  land  troops  because  that  might  reflect 
on  the  ability  of  the  Greeks  to  keep  order. 

There  is  great  activity  among  the  Turks 
to  prepare  a  military  force  to  fight  to  the 
death  against  Greek  aggression.  Groups  of 
bandits  are  appearing  along  the  Black  Sea 
to  oppose  Greek  arrogance,  and  these  are 
intended  to  be  the  nucleus  of  a  military 
organization. 

In  the  northeastern  provinces  Mustafa 
Kyamil  Pasha  has  raised  an  ''army"  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  destroying  the  Armenian 
Republic  of  Erivan  and  recovering  the  whole 
region  of  Turkey,  and  hardly  concealing 
the  intention  to  massacre  all  the  remaining 
Armenians  in  that  region  if  the  British 
troops  are  withdrawn. 

A  prompt  announcement  months  ago  by 
the  Peace  Conference  as  to  what  should  be 
done  with  Turkey  would  have  had  imme- 
diate acceptance.  But  we  may  acknowledge 
that  their  labors  were  too  heavy  to  reach 
this  tail-end  subject  so  soon.  Yet  even  now, 
if  America  would  take  the  mandate  for  Ar- 
menia, or  for  all  Asia  Minor  and  Con- 
stantinople, it  is  the  one  thing  that  would 
command  universal  respect,  break  up  organ- 
ized opposition,  and  restore  peace  and  order. 

This  is  not  so  much  a  burden  of  duty  for 
America  as  an  opportunity  for  service. 


RUSSIA 


.Tiflis 
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EDUCATION  AS  WAR'S  REWARD 

BY  FRED  L.  HOLMES 


THE  by-products  of  war  are  numerous. 
That  there  should  develop  as  a  result 
of  the  war  what  looks  like  the  beginning  of 
an  educational  renaissance,  is  strange.  Yet  it 
is  evident  that  the  new  interest  in  education 
is  directly  a  result  of  the  world  conflict. 

Follow  the  war  from  the  beginning  and 
associated  with  it  at  every  step  is  education. 
In  the  beginning  it  is  training  of  a  purely 
military  character.  As  the  war  progresses,  it 
becomes  more  and  more  a  training  in  me- 
chanics, in  chemistr}^  in  engineering,  and  to 
the  utmost  achievements  of  modern  scholar- 
ship. It  finds  expression  at  one  end  in  the 
vocational  detachments  established  in  the  uni- 
versities for  training  in  all  manner  of  trades, 
and  at  the  other  end  in  the  highest  research 
of  the  chemical  warfare  section. 

Soldiers  Sought  Education 

It  is  true  that  all  this  educational  training 
and  research  was  for  destructive  ends  dur- 
ing the  war  period.  In  its  sequel,  the  symbol 
of  destruction  of  life  and  property  becomes 
transformed  in  its  by-products  into  a  benef- 
icent, constructive,  recreative  energ\'. 

The  young  men  who  returned  home  saw 
every  day  in  their  army  life  the  value  of  edu- 
cation ;  saw  that  in  the  march  of  progress  en- 
lightenment was  necessary.  With  youthful 
ambition  they  determined  that  they  were  go- 
ing to  improve  themselves  by  somehow  get- 
ting an  education. 

The   Public's    Gratitude 

Home  they  came.  They  basked  in  public 
appreciation  for  one  brief  day.  Then  they 
were  settled  down  to  the  regular  routine  of 
business.  But  the  heart  of  a  nation's  grati- 
tude was  not  stilled.  There  was  a  persistent 
demand  throughout  the  country  to  do  some 
thing  for  the  soldiers.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  led  the  way  with  the  bonus  of 
$60  for  every  soldier  who  had  been  in  the 
military  service  of  the  United  States.  States 
followed  this  example.  But  after  the  money 
bonus  had  been  received  and  was  spent,  it  was 
forgotten.  The  public  generally  felt  that 
somehow  or  other  this  expression  of  gratitude 
of  the  nation  was  inadequate ;  and  some  of 
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them  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  was 
unimaginative. 

Bonus  Laws  of  the  States 

The  State  of  Colorado  conceived  the  idea 
of  lending  money  to  soldiers  to  go  to  school. 
Legislation  authorizing  a  loan  of  $200  to  stu- 
dents for  the  completion  of  their  education 
was  passed.  New  York  went  a  step  beyond 
this  idea  and  provided  tuition  of  $100  a  year, 
and  an  additional  sum  of  $100  a  year  for 
maintenance.  The  soldiers,  in  order  to  bene- 
fit by  this  law,  were  to  be  selected  by  competi- 
tive examination.  Minnesota  went  even  one 
step  further  than  New  York  and  provided 
that  any  soldier  who  was  a  resident  of  Min- 
nesota at  the  time  of  entrance  into  the  mili- 
tary' or  naval  service  of  the  United  States, 
was  to  receive  free  tuition  to  the  extent  of 
$200.  North  Dakota  had  the  general  mone}'- 
bonus  idea,  and  gave  it  to  soldiers  for  two 
purposes — either  as  payment  on  a  home,  or 
for  the  completion  of  an  education.  This  bo- 
nus was  to  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  $25  a 
month  for  each  month  the  soldier  was  in  serv- 
ice. Oregon,  with  more  vision  of  the  edu- 
cational opportunity,  provided  for  its  sons 
who  served  in  the  war  and  returned  to  their 
home  State  an  educational  bonus  of  $25  for 
any  one  month,  but  not  to  exceed  $200  a 
year  for  any  one  year  for  four  years. 

Wisconsin — Bonus   plus   Schooling 

The  most  comprehensive  piece  of  bonus 
legislation  offering  educational  opportunity, 
however,  was  passed  by  the  special  session 
of  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  in  September, 
1919. 

When  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  convened 
in  January,  19 19,  the  question  of  soldier 
legislation  was  immediately  broached,  but 
there  was  confusion  of  thought  in  spite  of 
earnest  desire  to  provide  some  adequate  and 
appropriate  reward  for  the  soldiers.  The 
Legislature  continued  in  session  for  seven 
months,  with  this  matter  continuously  before 
it.  The  subject  was  a  topic  of  general  dis- 
cussion in  the  lobbies  throughout  the  entire 
session,  and  the  Finance  Committee  worked 
hard  on  the  plan. 
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Out  of  the  confusion  there  came  toward 
the  close  of  the  session  two. ideas: 

First,  a  money  bonus  to  each  man  in  the 
service,     proportionate    to    the 
len<!;th    of    his    service,    with    a 
minimum  bonus  of  $50,  and 
Second,  a  bonus  of  $30  a  month,  permit- 
ting students  to  continue  their 
education  in  the  hij2:hcr  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  State 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  four 
years. 
The  money  bonus  idea  of  $10  a  month  for 
each  month  in  service  for  the  118,000  Wis- 
consin men  who  served  in  the  military  or  na- 
val forces  of  the  United  States  during  the 
war,  was  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  subject 
to  a  referendum  to  the  people.     No  concerted 
effort  was  made  by  the  soldiers  to  pass  this 
referendum,  but  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of 
165,762  to  57,324  the  people  of  the  State  ap- 
proved the  legislation,  which  is  estimated  to 
cost  $15,000,000. 

Senator  Ray  J.  Nye,  of  Supe'rior,  intro- 
duced the  educational  bonus  bill  in  the  regu- 
lar session  of  the  legislature.  The  opportu- 
nity was  limited  to  the  higher  educational  in- 
stitutions of  the  State.  The  measure  was 
passed  by  substantial  majorities  in  both  houses 
of  the  legislature,  but  was  vetoed  by  Gover- 
nor Emanuel  L.  Philipp.  His  reasons  were 
that  the  educational  privilege  was  restricted 
to  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  have 
a  high-school  education  or  its  equivalent;  that 
the  educational  opportunity  was  not  available 
to  everybody  who  rendered  a  like  service ; 
and  that  the  scheme,  admirable  in  purpose  as 
it  was,  was  a  "leap  in  the  dark." 

What  the  Service  Men  Wanted 

Hope  was  held  out.  In  order  to  ascertain 
the  wishes  of  Wisconsm  service  men,  the 
State  Adjutant  General,  under  direction  of 
the  Governor,  sent  out  questionnaires  to  81,- 
000  men  whose  addresses  were  known.  By 
the  middle  of  August  the  replies  clearly  in- 
dicated an  earnest  desire  to  take  advantage  of 
the  educational  bonus.  The  Governor  then 
advised  the  State  Board  of  Education,  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  that  he  planned  to 
call  a  special  session  of  the  legislature,  and 
turned  over  to  the  board  the  whole  question 
of  further  investigation,  and  the  preparation 
of  the  legislation.     This  was  on  August  21. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  had  not 
been  much  of  a  factor  in  the  educational  af- 
fairs of  the  State  prior  to  January  i,  19 19, 
when   Major  Edward  A.   Fitzpatrick,  who 


had  just  completed  his  successful  work  in 
charge  of  the  Wisconsin  Draft  Administra- 
tion, was  made  Secretary.  The  Board,  how- 
ever, had  possibilities  of  service.  The  Edu- 
cational Bonus  plan  was  its  opportunity, 
which  it  seized  upon  vigorously  and  effect- 
ively. Within  a  week  there  was  placed  on 
the  Governor's  desk  an  exhaustive  report, 
containing  a  summary  of  the  questionnaires, 
an  outline  of  comprehensive  educational  pro- 
gram, a  cost  program,  and  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, which  met  all  the  objections  of  the 
Governor,  and  widened  considerably  the 
scope  of  the  original  legislation.  The  execu- 
tive then  called  the  special  session  of  the  legis- 
lature for  September  4th. 

The  legislature  convened.  The  State 
Board  of  Education  immediately  placed  be- 
fore the  legislature  the  report  which  it  had 
prepared  for  the  Governor,  and  which  was 
made  the  basis  of  the  Governor's  special  mes- 
sage. Dr.  Edward  A.  Fitzpatrick,  repre- 
senting the  State  Board  of  Education  as  sec^ 
retary,  laid  before  the  Finance  Committee  the 
results  of  its  investigation,  the  educational 
program  it  proposed,  the  cost,  and  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  With  but  slight  amend- 
ment the  proposed  legislation  was  promptly 
enacted  into  law  by  the  legislature,  and  the 
legislators  were  home  at  their  usual  tasks 
within  two  days. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  note 
that  of  the  81,000  service  men  of  known  ad- 
dress to  whom  questionnaires  were  sent,  20,- 
000  responded.  Half  of  them  wanted  the 
educational  opportunity.  The  detailed  sum- 
mary is  given  in  the  following  table : 

To  the  University  of  Wisconsin 3234 

To  special   schools    3826 

To  normal   schools    368 

To  Stout   Institute    93 

To  the  Wisconsin  Mining  School 66 

To  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  or  other  private  col- 
leges        2509 

Total     10,096 

How  the  Scheme  Is  Financed 

In  the  working  out  of  the  financial  features 
of  the  educational  bonus  plan,  the  money- 
bonus  legislation  was  accepted  as  the  basis. 
Any  soldier  could  accept  either  the  money 
bonus  or  the  educational  bonus,  and  an  op- 
portunity was  given  him  at  any  time  within 
five  years  to  return  the  money  bonus  to  avail 
himself  of  the  advantages  of  the  educational 
bonus. 

These  two  bills  placed  a  tremendous  finan- 
cial burden  on  the  State.  The  money-bonus 
bill  requires  the  raising  of  $15,000,000  in  the 
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year  1919.  One-third  of  this  amount  is  to 
be  raised  by  a  graduated  surtax  on  incomes; 
the  remainder  by  a  general  property  tax  of 
not  to  exceed  three  mills.  Counties  under 
this  bill  have  the  option  of  bonding  them- 
selves for  their  share  of  the  mill  tax.  The 
educational  bonus  bill  is  estimated  to  cost  in 
the  five  years  it  is  in  effect  $10,000,000  addi- 
tional. The  proportionate  amount  is  to  bt 
raised  annually  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
money-bonus  bill  without  the  bonding 
feature.  No  State  in  the  Union  has  ever 
raised,  by  way  of  gratitude  or  appreciation, 
so  much  money  for  public  service  rendered  by 
its  citizens.  That  in  doing  this  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  is  promoting  its  own  welfare 
by  improving  the  capacity  for  service  of  its 
citizens,  in  no  way  impairs  the  generosity  of 
its  act. 

The  Educational  Opportunities  Offered 

The  educational  bonus  bill  aims  to  pro- 
vide some  educational  opportunity  for  every 
one  of  the  118,000  soldiers,  sailors,  marines, 
and  nurses  who  served  three  months  or  more 
in  the  military  or  naval  forces  cf  the  United 
States  during  the  world  war.  For  persons 
who  can  take  advantage  of  the  full-time  edu- 
<:ational  opportunity,  the  law  provides  a  pay- 
ment of  $30  a  month  for  each  month  in  regu- 
lar attendance,  but  no  individual  can  receive 
more  than  $1080.  These  persons,  by  doing 
this,  waive  the  $10  a  month  for  each  month 
in  service,  but  to  those  who  accept  the  money 
bonus,  the  State  offers  the  opportunity  of 
iree  correspondence  instruction  over  a  period 
of  five  years,  from  the  numerous  correspond- 
ence courses  offered  by  the  University  Ex*en- 
sion  Division.  This  privilege  is  also  open  to 
those  accepting  the  $30  a  month  bonus  during 
periods  w^hen  they  are  not  in  regular  attend- 
ance at  school,  for  example,  during  the  sum- 
mer session. 

A  further  educational  opportunity  is  of- 
fered to  the  money-bonus  men.  Whenever 
fifteen  of  them  get  together  and  ask  the  State 
Board  of  Education  for  any  special  form  of 
•education,  the  State  Board  of  Education  is 
authorized  to  provide  the  form  of  special  edu- 
cation that  is  requested. 

The  educational  opportunities  offered  to 
the  men  may  be  taken  in  any  public  school 
in  the  State,  in  the  State  University,  in  the 
nine  normal  schools,  in  the  Stout  Institute,  in 
the  Wisconsin  Mining  School,  in  any  one  of 
the  387  high  schools,  or  in  any  of  the  voca- 
tional schools  in  the  thirty-four  cities  of  the 
State  of  over  5000  population.     These  privi- 
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leges  may  also  be  taken  in  the  eight  private 
colleges  of  the  State  having  an  S.  A.  T.  C, 
or  in  any  other  institution  of  collegiate  or 
high-school  grade  not  operated  for  profit. 

Special  Instruction 

The  administration  of  this  law  is  vested 
in  the  State  Board  of  Education,  with  wide 
powers  of  administrative  discretion.  This  is 
a  new  departure  in  the  educational  adminis- 
tration of  the  State,  and  one  which  may  be- 
come a  permanent  policy.  The  attitude  of 
the  Legislature  is  well  indicated  in  its  direc- 
tions to  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  the 
law.     The  Statute  provides  that: 

Whenever  any  person  eligible  to  receive  the  aid 
provided  in  the  Educational  Bonus  Law  shall  be 
unable  to  secure  the  instruction  suited  to  his  capa- 
bilities at  any  of  the  institutions  or  agencies,  re- 
ferred to  in  such  law,  and  the  State  Board  of 
Education  shall  so  find,  such  State  Board  of  educa- 
tion shall  thereupon  select  some  other  institution 
or  agency  which  is  qualified  to  meet  his  needs 
and  he  shall  thereupon  be  entitled  to  all  assistance 
to  which  he  would  have  been  entitled  as  here- 
inbefore  provided  for. 

Under  this  authority  the  State  Board  of 
Education  has  met  the  needs  of  certain  indi- 
viduals as  follows:  One  person  wanted  to 
attend  a  college  of  photography  in  Illinois, 
the  only  one  in  the  country ;  another  student 
was  assigned  to  a  monotype  school  in  Chi- 
cago, one  of  two  similar  schools  in  the  coun- 
tr>-;  another  student  was  assigned  to  a 
school  of  watchmaking  in  St.  Paul.  Others 
were  assigned  to  colleges  of  osteopathy,  chi- 
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ropractic,  and  optometn .  For  special  work 
in  architecture,  students  have  been  assigned 
to  Cornell,  Michigan,  Columbia,  and  other 
of  the  larger  universities.  For  post-graduate 
work  in  business  administration,  law  or  edu- 
cation of  a  special  character,  students  have 
been  assigned  to  Columbia,  to  Harvard,  and 
to  Chicago.  And  so  similarly  students  have 
been  assigned  for  special  work  in  art,  in  for- 
estry, and  in  various  trade  courses,  to  other 
institutions.  One  student  desires  a  special 
course  in  upholstery.  The  State  Board  of 
Education  has  not  yet  found  an  institution  to 
which  to  assign  him.  The  needs  of  all  other 
students  have  been  met. 

Assignments  to  Colleges  and  Technical 
Schools 

Up  to  November  15th,  about  3200  students 
had  been  assigned  to  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  State.  Fifteen  hundred  of  these 
had  been  assigned  to  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin ;  three  hundred  to  the  State  Normal 
Schools ;  six  hundred  to  the  private  colleges 
of  the  State;  and  the  others  to  other  public 
and  private  educational  institutions.  These 
demands  are  laregly  for  technical  and  profes- 
sional higher  education  and  for  the  comple- 
'ion  of  work  in  the  regular  academic  institu- 
tions. 

To  assist  the  soldiers  who  desire  vocational 
training  or  other  special  training,  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  Board  of  Vocational  Education,  has  ap- 
pointed an  adviser  who  travels  through  the 
State,  explaining  the  provisions  of  the  law  to 
these  men,  and  the  educational  opportunities 
that  are  available.  He  is  also  organizing  spe- 
cial work  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  men  as  he 
discovers  them. 

"The  continual  stream  of  men  into  the  of- 
fice of  the  State  Board  of  Education  every 
day,"  said  Secretary  E.  A.  Fitzpatrick,  "who 
are  now  availing  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, indicates  that  by  the  time  the  law  ex- 
pires, the  full-time  educational  opportunity 
will  have  been  received  by  at  least  10,000 
men  who  originally  Indicated  their  desire  to 
take  advantage  of  the  law,  and  the  special 
part-time  or  correspondence  educational  op- 
portunity will  reach  most  of  the  other 
1 10,000. 

"Larger  numbers  would  have  immediately 
availed  themselves  of  the  educational  oppor- 
tunity but  they  could  not  make  the  neces- 
sary adjustments  in  the  few  days  or  weeks 
elapsing  between  the  passage  of  the  law  and 
the  opening  of  school.     These  students  will 


enter  next  term  or  next  year.     They  may  en- 
ter any  time  prior  to  July  i,  1924. 

"Tlie  demand  for  trade  and  other  voca- 
tional instruction  is  just  reaching  us,  and 
within  a  month  the  necessary  new  schools 
will  be  organized  and  running  to  meet  this 
demand." 

Men   Who  Have  Received  the  Aivard 

The  law  is  reaching  a  wide  range  of  peo- 
ple, as  shown  by  the  first  persons  to  whom  the 
educational  bonus  was  granted.  The  first 
man  to  be  awarded  it  was  Frank  Kupris,  a 
Russian  buck  private,  who  wants  to  secure  a 
university  education,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
one  enters  the  Wisconsin  High  School  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  He  served  with 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  and  saw 
active  military  service  in  the  battle  of  the 
Somme,  Meuse-Argonne,  Bois  de  Forges, 
Bois  de  la  Cote  Lemont,  and  Brabant-Con- 
senvoye,  and  was  with  the  Army  of  Occupa- 
tion in  Germany  from  December  191 8,  to 
April,  19 1 9.  His  attitude  toward  the  Edu- 
cational Bonus  Law  is  disclosed  in  his  state- 
ment to  the  State  Board  of  Education: 

I  attended  school  in  Russia  for  several  years 
as  long  as  my  father  could  pay  my  expenses.  As 
far  as  University  education  is  concerned  I  could 
not  think  of  that  sort  of  thing  because  that  was 
beyond  me.  In  Russia  there  are  no  chances  for 
any  kind, of  education  for  a  self-suDporting  man. 
But  I  found  jfiat  it  is  not  so  in  this  country  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  any  one  in  this  country  who 
remains  uneducated  has  himself  to  blame  and  no 
one  else,  because  here  is  a  wonderful  system  of 
schools  available  to  all  people.  The  attitude  to- 
wards the  soldiers  in  this  country  is  beating  the 
world's  records,  as  far  as  waees  and  other  re- 
wards are  concerned.  Especially  is  this  true  with 
regard  to  opportunities  for  education. 

The  second  person,  Stanley  B.  Fosse,  a 
sergeant  who  was  wounded  in  the  battle 
of  Chateau-Thierry,  was  assigned  to  Beloit 
College.  The  third  persons,  Carlyle  B. 
Wurster,  an  officer  who  also  saw  overseas 
service,  was  assigned  to  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Several  Red  Cross  nurses  have 
been  awarded  the  bonus  to  take  up  public 
health  w^ork  and  special  laboratory  work  in 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Among  other 
distinct  classes  who  have  received  the  bonus 
are  a  Chippewa  Indian  from  La  Court 
Oreilles  Reservation,  who  was  assigned  to  a 
high  school ;  a  colored  man  assigned  to  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  a  blind  man 
who  lost  his  sight  in  battle  and  who  is 
receiving  instruction  in  a  Red  Cross  hos- 
pital school. 
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Cooperation    of   Private   Colleges 

The  Educational  Bonus  Law  has  inaugu- 
rated a  new  era  in  education  in  Wisconsin. 
The  educational  institutions  are  anxious  to 
serve  these  men  and  to  adjust  their  courses 
of  study  and  instruction  to  their  special 
needs.  This  is  true  in  all  the  State  institu- 
tions and  it  is  true  in  the  private  colleges. 
These  private  colleges,  seeing  their  oppor- 
tunity for  a  larger  service,  had  associated 
themselves  together — the  first  time  this  has 
ever  been  done  in  America — and  appealed 
to  the  people  of  the  State  for  a  donation 
fund  of  $5,000,000.  Cooperating  with  the 
public  educational  institutions,  and  adjusting 
their  curricula  so  as  to  dove-tail  into  a  joint 
educational  system  with  the  State,  and  serv- 
ing practically  as  junior  colleges  to  the  State 


University,    they   have  the   good-will  of  all 
the  State's  public  educational  authorities. 

The  educational  institutions  of  the  State, 
in  cooperation  with  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  are  furnishing  an  educational 
leadership  more  responsive  to  the  new 
demands  of  the  era  of  reconstruction,  and 
the  State  is  looking  forward  to  a  program 
of  education  that  will  be  more  far-reaching 
than  could  be  normally  expected.  This 
inspiration  has  been  caught  by  other  States. 
Inquiries  regarding  the  Educational  Bonus 
Law  and  its  administration  are  coming  and 
ii  is  likely  that  other  States  which  are  now 
watching  the  administration  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin law,  will  follow  its  example  and  bring 
about  a  strengthening  of  the  democratic  trend 
in  public  education  in  this  country  in  all 
grades  and  classes  of  schools. 


THE  APPEAL  OF  WISCONSIN  COLLEGES 


WISCONSIN,  long  known  as  one  of 
the  progressive  States,  is  the  first  to 
recognize  in  a  practical  way  the  joint  finan- 
cial needs  of  its  private  colleges  as  institu- 
tions having  claims  on  the  general  public  for 
support.  Nine  voluntarily  supported  colleges 
— Beloit,  Campion,  Carroll,  Lawrence,  Mar- 
quette, Milton,  Mihvaukee-Downer,  North- 
land, and  Ripon — have  banded  themselves  to- 
gether as  the  Wisconsin  Colleges  Associated ; 
and  from  November  12  to  19  a  canvass  was 
made  to  obtain  funds  to  meet  the  immediate 
needs  of  these  colleges  in  the  provision  of 
equipment  and  salaries  of  the  teaching  staffs. 

Every  community  in  the  State,  urban  and 
rural,  was  reached  by  this  "drive,"  which 
was  directed  by  methods  similar  to  those  em- 
ployed in  several  of  the  great  money-raising 
campaigns  during  the  war.  It  was  like  those 
campaigns  in  this  also — that  it  associated  in- 
terests that  had  never  before  worked  together 
in  a  common  cause.  Two  of  the  nine  colleges 
thus  leagued  together  are  Roman  Catholic 
institutions.  Of  the  seven  Protestant  col- 
leges five  have  received  most  of  their  sup- 
port in  the  past  from  Congregational  and 
Presbyterian  sources,  one  from  the  Method- 
ists, and  one  from  the  Seventh-Day  Baptists. 
These  differences  were  long  ago  subordinated 
to  the  central  ambition  of  all  the  colleges  to 
serve  the  community,  each  in  its  own  field 
and  in  its  own  way.  This  note  was  em- 
phasized in  the  appeal  to  the  general  public. 

From  pioneer  days  to  the  present.  Wiscon- 


sin has  owed  much  to  her  privately  endowed 
colleges.  Fifty  thousand  students  have  at- 
tended them  for  a  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
course  and  10,000  have  been  graduated. 
Many  of  these  men  and  women  would  never 
have  had  a  college  course  but  for  the  little 
college  near  their  homes.  The  citizenship 
of  Wisconsin  is  to-day  vastly  the  richer  be- 
cause of  their  contribution.  It  is  not  strange 
that  the  State  University  appreciates  this  fact 
and  has  earnestly  endorsed  the  campaign 
from  the  beginning. 

The  existing  facilities  of  both  the  State 
University  and  the  private  colleges  are 
greatly  overtaxed  to  give  a  higher  education 
to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  State  who 
require  it.  The  preceding  article  outlines 
the  new  demand  that  is  already  made  by  the 
Soldiers'  Education  Law.  Both  personnel 
and  material  equipment  must  be  expanded 
vX  once  to  meet  this  demand. 

The  canvass  was  planned  to  secure  pledges 
of  $1,000,000  a  year  for  the  ensuing  five 
years.  It  was  agreed  that  the  proceeds  should 
be  apportioned  to  the  individual  colleges  on 
the  basis  of  student  attendance  hours  during 
the  academic  year  19 17- 18.  Thus  five  stu- 
dents who  carry  sixteen  hours  of  class  work 
every  week  for  a  college  year  of  nine  months 
would  count  the  same  as  twenty  students 
who  attend  but  four  classes  a  week  for  a 
college  year.  This  method  of  distribution 
was  devised  by  the  college  presidents  them- 
selves. 


WHEN  BOYS  LEAVE  SCHOOL 

^'Draft"  Statistics  in  Minneapolis  Analyzed 
BY  THOMAS  J.  MALONE 


WHAT  are  the  stumbling  years  for  boys 
in  the  common  school  course  is  indi- 
cated in  a  study  of  unusual  educational  value 
that  has  just  been  completed  in  Minneapolis, 
based  on  information  given  In  draft  records 
under  oath.  Its  disclosures,  and  the  conclu- 
sions based  on  them,  are  believed  to  be  sug- 
gestive to  every  community  in  America,  for 
Minneapolis  may  be  regarded  as  a  fairly 
typical  city,  standing  between  the  small  and 
the  large  in  population  and  having  a  wide 
diversity  in  people — in  racial  origins,  occu- 
pations, and  living  standards. 

The  study  had  to  do  with  registrants 
under  the  Selective  Service  Act  of  the  first 
draft  only,  that  of  June  5>  I9I7-  It:  involved 
a  classification  of  more  than  30,000  regis- 
trants on  a  basis  of  extent  of  schooling 
received,  as  stated  by  them  in  Government 
questionnaires.  While  the  classification  was 
made  complete  through  elementary  school, 
high  school,  and  college  or  university,  even 
to  including  professional  and  graduate  study, 
the  significant  disclosures  were  as  to  ele- 
mentary years. 

Grouping  registrants  by  years  of  schooling 
gave  figures  confirmative  of  what  educators 
have  believed  for  years  in  a  general  way 
but  never  before  have  been  able  to  check 
in  so  large  a  definite  group — that  the  public 
schools,  while  holding  boys  fairly  well  In  the 
lower  grades  of  the  elementary  school  (and 
in  the  high  school,  such  as  reached  it),  lost 
grip  woefully  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  grades.  It  was  in  those  grades,  each 
*'grade"  corresponding  to  a  year  of  schooling, 
that  the  highest  ratios  of  boys,  the  study  dis- 
closed, left  school   for  good,  or  bad. 

In  other  words,  the  predominant  weakness 
of  the  common  school  organization — com- 
prising the  first  twelve  years  of  school  from 
the  beginning  year  to  the  end  of  high  school 
— 'began  in  the  sixth  year,  became  more 
marked  in  the  seventh,  and  reached  its 
height  in  the  eighth.  Boys  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  or  fifteen  were  the  ones  affected. 

The  study  suggested  that  the  urgent  need 
for  holding  boys  through  this  three-year 
period  was  for  a  change  in  the  courses  of 
study  and  in  the  teaching  method  conform- 


able to  the  changing  tastes  and  demands  of 
adolescents.  The  school  must  adapt  Itself 
to  the  psycholog}^  of  jouth. 

Utilizing  the  Draft  Questionnaires 

Minneapolis's  population  in  191 7  was 
about  400,000.  It  registered  in  the  draft 
of  June  5  that  year  a  total  of  41,000  men, 
of  ages  from  21  to  30  years  inclusive.  The 
questionnaires  filled  out  by  registrants  con- 
tained questions  as  to  the  number  of  years 
of  schooling  they  had  had — elementary, 
high  school,  college  or  university,  or  beyond. 
Seeing  the  possibilities  in  such  an  enrol- 
ment of  so  large  a  district  group,  John  N. 
Greer,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Min- 
neapolis public  schools,  obtained  permission 
from  the  war  department  to  consult  the 
questionnaires  when  returned  to  division 
draft  boards  and  to  copy  for  his  ow^n  use 
certain  information,  including  that  on  extent 
of  schooling.  So  far  as  known,  Minneapolis 
is  the  only  city  to  which  such  permission  was 
granted  and  that  took  advantage  of  It. 

Mr.  Greer  organized  a  staff  of  more  than 
three  hundred  volunteers  from  the  teaching 
corps  of  the  public  schools,  prepared  cards 
In  blank  for  gathering  the  specific  informa- 
tion desired,  and  turned  the  workers  loose 
among  the  thirteen  division  draft  boards. 

Certain  classes  of  registrants  were 
excluded  from  the  stud}'.  They  were: 
aliens,  both  friendly  and  enemy ;  men  enlisted 
as  volunteers  who  had  left  for  service  and 
whose  questionnaires  could  not  be  returned 
in  time  to  be  available;  those  -whose  ques- 
tionnaires were  returned  to  draft  boards  so 
incomplete  as  to  be  unusable;  and  those 
whose  questionnaires  were  not  in  the  hands 
of  draft  boards  at  the  time  of  compiling. 

The  excluded  classes  totaled  10,417  men. 
Thus  30,583  men  formed  the  basis  for  the 
study  proper.  From  their  cards  containing 
data  transferred  from  questionnaires  some- 
thing of  value  could  be  drawn. 

According  to  Mr.  Greer,  this  deduction  of 
one-fourth  the  entire  registration  did  not 
materially  affect  the!  value  ofl  the  study 
based  on  the  30,583  total. 

*'The    early    voluntary    enlistments    that 
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figure  in  the  10,417  group  were  mostly  of 
high  school  and  college  men,"  he  explains, 
"so  their  inclusion,  had  it  been  possible, 
would  have  raised  the  'extent  of  schooling' 
line  for  the  whole.  The  aliens  and  those 
who  made  out  incomplete  returns  or  delayed 
in  returning  questionnaires  would  have  low- 
ered the  line,  if  included.  It  is  fair  to 
assume  that*  these  excluded  classes  about 
offset  one  another." 

One  in    Twenty   Without  Schooling 

A  classification  of  the  30,583  registrants 
by  years  of  schooling  yielded  the  following 
result  (a  fraction  of  a  year  being  counted 
as  a  full  year)  : 

One  thousand  four  hundred  forty-eight 
had  never  had  any  schooling  whatever;  163 
had  had  not  more  than  one  year  of  school- 
ing; 265  not  more  than  two  years;  535  not 
more  than  three  years;  1088  had  four  years; 
1053  had  five  years;  2331  had  six  years; 
3144  had  seven  years;  10,595  had  eight 
years;  1822  had  nine  years,  which  was  taken 
to  mean  one  year  of  high  school  work; 
1876  had  ten  years;  1298  had  eleven  years; 
2 161  had  twelve  years,  while  2804  had 
college  or  university  training,  or  higher. 

These  figures  become  more  significant 
when   arranged   tabularly,   thus: 


one-third  left  with  seven  years  or  less.  More 
than  two-thirds  quit  before  reaching  high 
school. 

The    course    of    the   year-to-year    quitters 
may  be  more   clearly  seen   in   the   graph : 


Total  percent- 

age who  had 

left  school  by 

Years 

of 

Number  of 

Percent.  0 

f     end  of  year 

school 

ing 

registrants 

registrants  in  ist  column 

0 

1448 

4-734 

I 

163 

.532 

5.266 

2 

265 

.866 

6.132 

3 

535 

1.749 

7.881 

4 

1088 

3.557 

11.438 

5 

1053 

3-443 

14.881 

6 

2331 

7.621 

22.502 

7 

3144 

10.280 

32.782 

8 

10,595 

34-643 

67.425 

9 

1822 

5-957 

73-382 

10 

1876 

6.137 

79-519 

XI 

1298 

4.244 

83.763 

12 

2l6l 

7.066 

90.829 

College 

2804 

9.168 

99.997 

After  recovering  from  the  appalling  dis- 
closure that  nearly  one-twentieth  of  the 
men  reported  never  having  had  any  school- 
ing at  all,  one  notes  that  comparatively  few 
left  in  the  first,  second,  or  third  years,  that 
the  ratio  doubles  in  the  fourth  year,  is  vir- 
tually maintained  in  the  fifth,  becomes 
alarmingly  large  in  the  sixth,  and  gets  out 
of  boimds  in  the  seventh  and  eighth.  ATore 
than  one-third  of  the  entire  group  left  after 
having  had  eight  years  of  schooling.    Nearly 
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This  group  of  30,583  draft  registrants, 
Mr.  Greer  points  out,  constitutes  a  cross- 
section  of  democracy  and  suggests  what  may 
be  expected  of  a  democracy  so  limited  edu- 
cationally. There  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
any  ten-year  group  above  30  years  old  would 
show  a  higher  extent-of-schooling  line.  In 
fact,  a  poorer  showing  might  naturally  be 
expected  from  any  such  group. 

It  is  true  that  members  of  the  two-thirds 
who  left  school  before  the  ninth  grade,  or 
high  school,  did  so  all  the  way  from  seven 
to  twenty-four  years  before  the  time  of 
reporting  in  questionnaires,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  before  dropping  out  every  one  had 
covered  a  grade  a  year.  However,  society 
moves  slowly  in  educational  progression  and 
il  is  not  believed  that  our  schools,  in  the  last 
ten  years,  or  even  five,  have  been  doing 
markedly  better  in  holding  boys  in  the 
grades — except  for  the  influence  of  compul- 
sory education  laws  in  different  States. 

Mr.  Greer  credits  compulsory  education 
laws  in  Minnesota  and  elsewhere  with  hav- 
ing had  considerable  to  do  with  keeping  boys 
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In  school  through  the  eip^hth  {i^radc ;  and  he 
recognizes  that  they  account,  to  no  small 
extent,  for  the  large  ratio  of  those  who  quit 
at  the  end  of  that  year.  In  Minnesota,  the 
law  since  191 1  has  required  children  to  go 
to  school  until  sixteen  years  old  unless  they 
complete  the  eighth  grade  before  that  age. 

Jfhat  the  Poorer  Residential  Section  Showed 

When  the  30,583  registrants  were 
grouped  by  wards  and  each  ward  group  was 
distributed  according  to  years  of  schooling, 
the  distributions  disclosed  that  in  industrial 
wards  and  those  having  the  most  people  of 
foreign  descent  the  falling-out  in  grades 
below  the  high  school  was  more  marked 
than  in  the  all-city  distribution.  In  the 
"non-industrial"  wards — those  comprising 
the  "best  residence  sections" — the  grades 
held  up  better  and  the  slump,  w^hile  emphatic 
in  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades,  was 
not  so  pronounced. 

The  First  ward  of  Minneapolis  has  a  pop- 
ulation largely  of  foreign  descent — Scandi- 
navian, Pole,  Slavonian.  Its  people  are,  for 
the  most  part,  hand  workers,  employed  in 
railroad  shops  and  factories  of  various  kinds. 
It  showed  the  poorest  extent-of-schooling 
Ime.  This  ward  furnished  1723  of  the 
30,583    registrants.      The   distribution   was: 

Total  percent- 
age who  had 
left  school  by 
Years  of         Number  of     Percent,  of     end  of  year 
schooling         registrants     registrants  in  ist  column 

0  265      15-380      1.753 

1  35      2.031      17-411 

2  56      3-250     20.661 

3  96      5571      26.232 

4  117  6.790  33-022 

5  118  6.848  39-870 

6  167  9.692  49.562 

7  172  9.982  59-544 

8  490  28.438  87.982 

9  64      3.714     91.696 

10  39      2.263      93-959 

11  42      2.437      96.396 

12  '         36      2.089      98.485 
College        26      1.508      99-993 

In  this  w^ard  the  number  reporting  no 
schooling  whatever  was  more  than  one- 
seventh  of  the  group  three  times  as  poor  a 
showing  as  the  average  for  the  entire  city. 
Lower  ratios  left  school  in  seventh  and 
eighth  years  In  that  ward  than  in  the  all- 
city  distribution;  but  that  fact  Is  not  encour- 
aging, for  the  falllng-away  was  much  greater 
in  earlier  years — and  nearly  88  per  cent,  of 
the  group  had  left  by  the  end  of  the  eighth 


>car  as  compared    with   O7   per  cent,   in   the 
a  11 -c it)'  spread. 

The    Best    Residential   Section,    in    Contrast 

The  Thirteenth  ward  iti  Minneapolis  is 
typical  of  the  "best  residence  section"  ward. 
It  has  a  large  ratio  of  professional  workers 
in  its  population,  as  well  as  sales  persons, 
solicitors,  and  others  who  gain  their  liveli- 
hood by  other  than  manual  labor.  The 
ward  does  not  comprise  the  homes  of  the 
richest  folk,  but  its  people  arc  largely  of  the 
home-owning  class.  Its  extent-of-schooling 
line  proved  the  best  among  the  thirteen 
wards.  It  registered  1,889  of  the  30,583 
men.  This  was  the  distribution  in  that  "best 
residence"   section : 
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0 

51 

2.669 
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5 

.264 

2.933 

2 

2 

.105 

3.038 

3 

6 

.317 

3-355 

4 

15 

-794 

4.149 
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21 

I. Ill 

5.260 
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3.176 

8.436 
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88 

4.658 

13.094 
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.   525 

27.792 

40.886 
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176 

9-317 

50.203 

lO 

204 

10.799 

61.002 

II 

131 

6.934 

67.936 

12 

276 

14.610 

82.546 

College 

329 

17.416 

99.962 

Here  while  only  13  per  cent,  had  left  by 
the  end  of  the  seventh  year,  nearly  28 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  group  left  In  or  at 
the  end  of  the  eighth  year,  almost  as  high  a 
ratio  as  disclosed  in  the  First  ward  for  that 
year.  About  41  per  cent,  had  left  before 
high  school,  as  compared  with  88  per  cent. 
In  the  First  ward  and  67  per  cent,  in  the 
all-city  group.  The  traditional  school 
method  and  curriculum  held  boys  of  this 
tvpe  better  than  of  the  First  w^ard  type. 
'  The  First  and  Thirteenth  w^ard  graphs 
are  given  together  with  the  all-city  graph 
for   comparison   purposes: 

Where  the  Public  School  System  Fails 

"This  is  the  first  time  In  the  history  of 
the  United  States,"  Mr.  Greer  points  out. 
In  drawing  conclusions  from  the  study,  "that 
we  have  been  able  to  obtain  a  cross-section 
analysis  of  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  extent 
of  schooling  based  on  testimony  under  oath. 

"In   analyzing   these   facts,   we   find   that 
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(In  this  graph  a  comparison  is  presented  of  the  extent- 
of-schooling  lines  of  the  First  and  Thirteenth  Ward 
groups  of  registrants,  the  poorest  and  the  best  in  the 
Minneapolis  study,  with  the  all-city  line.  Extent-of- 
schooling  lines  of  the  other  eleven  ward  groups  all  lie 
between  those  of  the  First  and  Thirteenth.  The  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth  years  relations  are  significant) 

the  average  educational  standing  of  our 
citizenry,  as  gauged  by  time  spent  in  school, 
is  less,  than  what  is  embraced  in  the  elemen- 
tary school  training.  It  is  plain  that  the 
majority  of  these  young  men  left  school 
before  they  had  any  definite  civic  or  voca- 
tional intelligence.  Combined  civic  and 
vocational  intelligence  is  a  necessary  educa- 
tional basis  for  the  formation  of  a  proper 
type  of  American  citizenship.  If  we  are  to 
maintain  our  country  as  a  successful  democ- 
racy, the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  raise 
the  intelligence  of  our  citizens  in  both  these 
respects. 

"The  passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act 
by  Congress  and  the  proposed  Smith-Towner 
bill  before  the  present  Congress  go  to  show 
that  the  educators  of  the  country  are  begin- 
ning to  understand  that  the  present  educa- 
tional system  is  not  adequate,  that  much 
educational  training  of  a  different  type  must 
be  developed  in  connection  with  the  public 
school  system  if  we  are  to  give  our  youth 


the  proper  measure  of  both  civic  and  voca- 
tional intelligence  so  to  function  in  their 
lives  that,  first,  they  may  become  worthy 
American  citizens,  and,  second,  they  may 
become  sufficiently  skilled  in  a  vocation  to 
earn  a  living  wage." 

Mr.  Greer  holds  that  his  analysis  of  draft 
records  in  Minneapolis  shows  that  our  pres- 
ent public  school  system  breaks  in  two  in 
the  middle,  and  that  the  break  comes  before 
the  mind  is  sufficiently  trained  for  any  sort 
of  basis  for  correct  intelligence. 

"The  lessons  of  these  graphs,"  he  declares, 
"are  clear.  The  first  step  of  the  public 
school  system  is  to  establish  a  new  type  of 
school  in  grades  where  these  tremendous 
losses  occur.  The  junior  high  school  is  the 
first  attempt  to  meet  the  problem.  The 
problem  of  the  junior  high  school  is  the  most 
important  in  modern  education. 

"The  public  school  should  keep  control 
of  all  youths  in  some  form  of  educational 
training  and  guidance  until  they  are  intelli- 
gently placed  in  business  and  industry.  This 
means  continuation  schools,  trade  prepara- 
tory schools,  trade  extension  schools,  unit 
trade  schools,  and  part-time  schools — all 
these  in  addition  to  the  present  so-called  cul- 
tural courses  and  preparatory  schools  which 
lead  to  college  and  the  professions. 

"Eighty  per  cent,  of  our  youth  enter 
business  or  industry  without  adequate  prep- 
aration of  the  kind  the  public  schools,  if 
properly  equipped,  could  give  them,  while 
less  than  5  per  cent,  of  our  youth  are  grad- 
uated from  college." 

The  new  type  of  intermediate  school  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Greer  will  induce  many  of 
the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  year  "slump- 
ers"  to  stay  in  school  through  personal  inter- 
est. There  is  a  good  deal  of  sham  in  the 
excuse  many  of  these  children  give  for  quit- 
ting school — that  their  home  conditions 
require  that  they  "go  to  work."  Most  of 
these  children  leave  through  dissatisfaction 
with  the  school,  not  because  it  is  necessar)'. 
Most  parents,  no  matter  in  what  hard  straits, 
will  keep  their  children  in  school  if  they 
want  to  be  there.  Dissatisfaction  with  the 
present  courses  and  lack  of  opportunity- 
offered  in  other  educational  courses  account 
for  their  dropping  out  in  such  numbers  when 
the  compulsor}'  education  law  no  longer  can 
keep  them  in. 
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THE  ARMY  WE  NEED 


IN  connection  with  the  suggestions  for  a 
national  military  program,  put  forth  bv 
Generals  Pershing  and  Wood  and  other  ex- 
perts, a  well-considered  article  on  "The 
Army  We  Need,"  from  the  pen  of  Major 
Richard  Stockton,  Jr.,  appears  in  the  North 
American   Review   for   November.  ^ 

Major  Stockton,  like  all  of  the  most  com- 
petent authorities  who  have  attempted  to 
deal  with  this  question,  recognizes  the  fact 
that  the  country  is  unalterably  opposed  to 
a  large  standing  army,  but  still  desires  rea- 
sonable and  adequate  preparation.  In  dis- 
cussing the  subject  of  preparation,  however, 
some  writers  seem  to  have  wholly  overlooked 
the  requirement  that  our  army  must  in  any 
event  be  able  to  take  the  field  as  soon  as 
war  is  declared,  and  that  we  cannot  count 
on  having  a  year  of  preparation  w^hile  allies 
engage  the  enemy's  attention,  as  was  the 
case  in  19 17-18.  Major  Stockton  emphasizes 
this  point  and  does  not  permit  his  readers 
to  lose  sight  of  it  at  any  stage  of  the  dis- 
cussion. 

Conceding  that  public  sentiment  in  the 
United  States  is  opposed  to  a  large  standing 
army,  what  are  the  minimum  requisites  that 
should  govern  its  size?  Major  Stockton 
states  them  briefly  as  follows: 

The  regular  army  must  be  large  enough 
to  (a)  garrison  our  colonies,  (b)  protect  our 
southern  border,  (c)  furnish  small  expedi- 
tionary forces  for  minor  campaigns,  (d) 
guard  and  care  for  our  military  property 
and  equipment,  and  (e)  do  such  training 
and  administration  of  other  forces  as  cannot 
he  handled  by  the  officers  of  those  forces. 

If  the  national  army  is  barely  large  enough 
to  perform  the  duties  named  it  will  clearly 
fall  short  of  the  strength  necessary  to  give 
adequate  preparation  for  war.  It  must  be 
supplemented  by  a  citizen  soldiery — the  one 
force  that  meets  the  requirements  of  pre- 
paredness with  a  minimum  of  service.  Major 
Stockton  concludes,  therefore,  that  our  mili- 
tary   legislation   must    provide    for   a   small 


standing  army,  supplemented  by  a  large,  ef- 
ficient citizen  soldiery. 

Taking  into  account  the  speed  with  which 
European  armies  were  mobilized  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Great  War,  Major  Stockton 
argues  that  we  should  have  at  the  very  least 
500.000  combatant  troops  ready  to  mobilize 
m  a  period  that  would  be  counted  in  hours 
after  declaration  of  war  and  that  we  should 
have  another  500,000  men  able  to  be  mo- 
bilized in  a  period  of  days  thereafter. 

At  first  thought  this  may  seem  impracticable  if 
we  are  to  have  a  small  standing  afmy,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  there  is  one,  and  just  one,  sure  way 
in  which  it  may  be  accomplished  /.  e.,  by  making 
the  Regular  Army  a  small  quickly  expandable, 
skeletonized  unit  at  peace  strength,  with  a  care- 
fully planned  and  tried  out  system  of  instantaneous 
conversion  to  a  completely  equipped  and  trained 
war  strength. 

In  order  that  we  may  have  a  force  of  at  least 
500,000  men  ready  to  move  immediately  on  the 
outbreak  of  war,  one  of  the  first  essentials  is  that 
we  maintain  the  divisional  organization  in  peace. 
To  keep  the  standing  army  small,  these  divisions 
may  be  maintained  at  a  peace  strength  of  from 
one-third  to  one-half  of  the  war  strength,  with 
both  officers  and  men  of  a  trained  citizen  soldiery 
actually  assigned  to  regiments  and  companies  or 
corresponding  units,  ready  to  join  the  colors  the 
instant  that  the  necessity  should  arise.  Not  only 
must  these  citizen  soldiers  be  trained  and  assigned 
to  organized  units  before  an  emergency-  arises,  but 
their  arms,  clothing,  equipment  and  all  the  im- 
fedimenta  of  war  must  be  with  the  unit,  only 
awaiting  the   arrival   of   the  citizen   soldier. 

Under  that  system,  w^e  can  have  a  small  Regular 
Army  and  yet  be  ready  to  meet  an  enemy  on  the 
outbreak  of  war.  Assuming  that  the  Regular 
Army  strength  be  fixed  at  from  200,000  to  275,000 
men,  organized  into  from  fifteen  to  twenty  skele- 
ton divisions,  when  war  should  be  declared, 
presto! — we  almost  equal  the  dreams  of  William 
Jennings  Bryan. 

For  the  second  500.000  men  Major  Stock- 
ton would  rely  on  the  National  Guard — but 
on  a  very  different  Guard  from  that  of  the 
past.  In  the  Guard  of  the  future  both  of- 
ficers and  men  must  have  had  good  previous 
training.  Many  of  those  at  present  in  the 
organization  have  been  trained  in  war.     In 
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the  time  that  Is  available  for  the  average 
Guardsman  it  is  impossible  to  train  soldiers, 
but  men  already  trained  may  be  kept  in 
condition  with   that  amount  of  work. 

The  reader  will  doubtless  have  surmised 
that  Major  Stockton  depends  upon  universal 
compulsory  training  to  supply  the  personnel 
of  his  army.  Taking  three  months  as  the 
minimum  period  of  intensive  training,  we 
would  each  year  train  650,000  young  men. 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  training  every  man 
would  be  enrolled  in  one  of  three  forces, 
(a)    as  an   inactive  member  of  the  regular 


army,  (b)  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Guard,  or  (c)  as  a  member  of  the  generjtl, 
unorganized  reserve.  In  this  way  the  en- 
listed men  of  the  trained  citizen  soldiery 
would  be  secured.  For  securing  and  train- 
ing the  officers  to  command  this  army  Major 
Stockton  would  rely  upon  West  Point,  the 
private  military  schools,  the  ranks  of  the 
regular  army,  and  would  add  those  young 
men  who,  after  completing  their  period  of 
compulsor}'  training,  volunteer  and  are  found 
fit  for  additional  training  as  officer  can- 
didates. 


NATIONALIZATION  IN  ENGLAND 
—FOR  AND  AGAINST 


DURING  the  past  year  the  term  nation- 
alization, as  applied  to  natural  re- 
sources, the  railroads,  and  even  to  large-scale 
industries  in  general,  has  obtained  wide 
usage  in  Great  Britain.  It  Is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  urgent  political  and  indus- 
trial questions  of  the  day.  With  a  view  to 
presenting  clearly  the  arguments  for  and 
against  nationalization,  the  London  Review 
of  Reviews  publishes  two  articles  by  writers 
who  hold  divergent  views  on  the  question, 
but  whose  knowledge  of  economic  and  in- 
dustrial conditions  gives  special  authority  to 
their  statements.  Sir  Leo  Chlozza  Money 
states  the  case  for  nationalization,  while  Mr. 
Hartley  Withers  summarizes  the  argument 
on  the  other  side. 

The  article  by  Sir  Leo  C.  Money  is  de- 
voted largely  to  an  exposure  of  the  failures 
of  capitalism  in  England  before  and  during 
the  war  and  the  brilliant  success  of  the 
policy  of  state  action,  especially  in  the  mat- 
ter of  munition  factories  and  shipping.  The 
six  points  advanced  in  behalf  of  the  policy  of 
nationalization  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  essential  supplies  and  products  of  a 
nation  must  in  the  interests  of  public  safety  and 
welfare  be  nationally  owned   and  controlled. 

(2)  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  take  na- 
tional action  to  conserve  national  products  such  as 
coal  and  timber. 

(3)  It  is  essential  that  every  transport  facility 
should  be  removed  from  commercial  (/.  e.,  profit- 
eering)   control,  and  vested  in  public  authority. 

(4.)  The  motive  of  private  profit  as  a  stimulus 
to  production   and   distrbution   is  a  proved   failure. 

(5)  Throughout  the  world  public  ownership  has 
grown  apace  in  the  last  Cwenty  years,  and  every- 
where  been   so   great   a    success  that   no   state   or 


city    has    ever     sold    out     an     undertaking    once 
acquired. 

(6)  The  conception  of  democracy  is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  private  ownership  of  the  means  of 
work. 

Mr.  Hartley  Withers,  the  editor  of  the 
Economist,  takes  issue  with  the  advocates  of 
nationalization  in  regard  to  the  claims  for 
successful  state  action  In  the  war.  He  asks, 
"Was  not  the  war  won  by  the  efforts  of  our 
fighters  and  civilians,  In  spite  of  the  mud- 
dling and  profligate  extravagance  of  the  gov- 
ernment? The  government  did  great  things 
In  the  production  of  shells  and  w^eapons,  but 
It  had  all  the  resources  of  the  nation  united 
behind  it  for  a  great  cause,  and  It  had  the 
enormous  advantage  of  knowing  exactly 
what  had  to  be  produced.  It  had  not  to 
face  the  real  problem  of  Industry  In  normal 
times,  of  producing  goods  to  meet  the  fluc- 
tuating whims  of  the  world's  demands. 
There  was  no  call  on  Its  judgment.  As  to 
its  conduct  of  Industry,  In  competition  In 
neutral  markets  with  individual  enterprise, 
one  can  only  feel  the  gravest  fear." 

Mr.  Withers  admits  that  expert  mana- 
gers, trained  In  competitive  Industry,  would 
for  a  time  at  least  be  available  in  national- 
ized industry,  but  he  Is  not  at  all  sure  that 
they  would  be  chosen  and  he  Is  very  nearly 
sure  that  if  they  were  chosen  "they  would 
soon  lose  all  initiative  and  enterprise  In  the 
deadening  official  atmosphere." 

The  argument  that  nationalization  of  In- 
dustry secures  industrial  peace  has  been  over- 
turned In  England  by  the  railway  strike, 
and   rather  than  set  up  a  new  system,  the 
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success  of  which  is  at  least  doubtful,  Mr. 
Withers  is  convinced  that  it  would  be  wiser 
to  set  about  the  amendment  of  tlie  system 
of  private  capital,  great  as  the  faults  of 
that  system  may  have  been,  lliat  change 
would  also  be  easier  to  make. 

Mr.  Withers  also  dwells  on  the  moral 
argument  in  favor  of  competition — that  by 
stimulating  each  man  to  do  his  best  so  that 
he  may  win  in  the  race  for  profit  the  cap- 
italistic system   produces  gains  to  the  com- 


munity which  more  than  balance  the  waste 
of  which  it  has  been  found  guilty.  When 
we  compete  with  our  rivals  and  strive  to 
gain  at  their  expense,  the  real  goal  for  which 
we  are  racing  is  the  service  of  those  who  buy 
our  products,  in  other  words,  the  consuming 
C(»nununity.  The  division  of  labor  has  iilade 
us  all  dependent  on  one  another  and  we  pro- 
duce goods  and  service  to  be  exchanged  for 
those  produced  by  others.  Competition  im- 
plies cooperation. 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  OFFICE 


A  USEFUL  article  on  the  program  of 
the  International  Labor  Office  set  up 
under  the  Peace  Treaty  is  contributed  by 
Mr.  C.  Delisle  Burns  to  the  International 
Review  for  October.  In  view  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  for  International  Labor 
Legislation,  being  held  at  Washington,  a 
questionnaire  was  sent  out  by  the  Interna- 
tional Organizing  Committee  to  the  Allied 
Governments  and  to  certain  neutral  states, 
which  indicates  the  subjects  to  be  discussed. 
These  are  ( i )  the  eight-hour  day  and  forty- 
eight-hour  week  in  industry;  (2)  the  pre- 
vention of  unemployment  and  the  relief  of 
distress  arising  therefrom ;  (3)  the  regulation 
of  the  work  of  women  and  children.  Mr. 
Burns  Indicates  the  general  features  of  these 
problems,  summarizes  what  has  been  done 
already  in  various  states,  and  suggests  further 
subjects  for  international  action. 

With  regard  to  the  eight-hour  day  and 
unemployment,  this  English  writer  states  the 
case  as  follows: 

The  point  to  be  emphasized  is  that  many  states 
Rave  already  adopted  the  principle  in  the  case  of 
some  industries:  it  may  be  extended  to  cover  other 
trades,  and  other  states  may  agree  to  establish 
similar  systems  within  their  frontiers.  There 
mig:ht  be  an  international  agreement  applying  an 
eight-hour  day  to  all  miners.  There  is  no  difficulty 
as  to  the  facts.  More  leisure  is  necessary  for  com- 
petent citizenship ;  and  in  world  commerce  the 
shorter  hours  will  compel  better  organization  for 
production.  Again,  with  regard  to  unemployment, 
it  is  known  that  the  percentage  of  unemployed  in 
certain  trades  in  all  countries  varies  through  a 
course  of  years  in  combination  with  general  fluctu- 
ations of  trade.  It  is  also  clear  that  there  is  in 
all  countries  an  invariable  residuum  or  reserve 
of  labor,  in  discontinuous  occupations  and  on  the 
"fringe"  of  the  larger  industries.  The  nature  of 
unemployment  can  probably  not  be  understood 
without  constant  reference  to  the  larger  issues  of 
industrial,  commercial,  and  financial  organization 
or  disorganization.     But  unemployment  in  any  one 


country  has  international  effects,  restricting  ex- 
ports, and  limiting  the  purchasing  power  for 
imports. 

Almost  all  civilized  states  have  regula- 
tions as  to  the  labor  of  women  and  children, 
but  the  system  of  maternity  benefit  is  not 
yet  established  everywhere,  and  the  time 
of  rest  Is  different  in  different  countries. 

As  regard  further  question  of  Industrial 
organization  and  regulation,  Mr.  Burns 
points  out  that  a  problem  is  not  International 
simply  because  It  exists  everywhere,  but 
chiefly  because  It  can  be  understood  and 
solved  only  In  International  terms.  ^'Noth- 
ing  at  all  can  be  done  If  even  the  parties 
most  Intimately  concerned  continue  to  think 
within  frontiers  and  in  the  terms  of  trade 
rivalry,  race  prejudice,  and  obsolete  nation- 
alism." 


THE  SANE  ELEMENT  ON  TOP 
From  the  News  (Dallas  Tex.) 
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PUBLIC  OPINION  IN  GERMANY 


PUBLIC  opinion,  as  expressed  in  the 
various  newspapers  and  periodicals  of 
Germany  during  the  autumn  months,  is 
summarized  by  the  Review  of  Reviews  of 
London. 

During  the  month  of  September  a  number 
of  important  diplomatic  "revelations"  were 
made  which  concern  German  policy,  and 
have  excited  considerable  interest  in  the  Ger- 
man papers.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
disclosure  of  the  German-Danish  "conver- 
sations" w^hich  had  taken  place  at  various 
times  between  the  years  1905  and  1908. 

The  first  indication  of  these  was  given  in 
the  German  press  of  September  5th.  It  was 
followed  by  further  details,  and  just  over  a 
week  later,  by  the  issue  of  a  Danish  Govern- 
tnent  White  Book  giving  the  documents. 
This  was  summarized  in  the  English  press 
and  need  not  be  disclosed  here  beyond  saying 
that  the  reported  views  of  General  von 
Moltke  on  the  Schleswig  question,  the  solu- 
tion of  which  was  held  out  as  an  induce- 
ment to  Denmark  to  join  Germany  in  any 
w^ar  which  might  ensue,  as  also  the  accounts 
of  conversations  between  the  Kaiser  and 
King  Christian  IX  in  1903  and  between 
King  Edward  VII  and  the  Danish  Count 
Frijs  in  1908,  were  widely  noticed  in  Ger- 
many. The  same  is  true  of  the  so-called 
*'Green  Documents,"  published  in  France  and 
reproduced  in  the  leading  German  papers 
(e.g.,  the  Vossische  Zeitung,  in  its  evening 
edition  for  September  12th).  These  con- 
sisted of  reports  from  the  German  Ambassa- 
dor in  Paris,  and  his  Foreign  Office  at  the 
time  of  the  Morocco  crisis  of  191 1,  and  show 
that  at  that  date  M.  Caillaux  was  making 
personal  attempts  to  secure  conciliation  with 
Germany. 

On  the  same  day  there  was  published  in 
Germany  a  document  of  the  highest  histor- 
ical interest  and  importance.  This  was  the 
text  of  the  so-called  Re-insurance  Treaty 
(Ruckversicherungsvertrag)  concluded  by 
Bismarck  secretly  between  Germany  and 
Russia  in  the  year  1887.  The  very  exist- 
ence of  this  Treaty  was  not  certainly  known 
until  1896,  and  Its  text,  with  the  secret  pro- 
tocol attached  to  it.  now  made  known  in  its 
entirety  for  the  first  time. 

An  Important  article  dealing  with  several 
other  diplomatic  "revelations"  appears  in 
the  September  number  of  the  Preussische 
Jahrbiicher  from   the  pen  of  a   well-known 


Professor  of  History,  now  holding  a  chair 
at  the  University  of  Giessen,  Professor 
Gustav  Roloft.  He  entitles  his  article  "The 
Negotiations  concerning  a  German-English 
Alliance,  1 898-1 901,"  and  bases  his  study 
mainly  on  the  fresh  material  provided  in 
recent  volumes  of  recollections  by  Dr.  Otto 
Hamann,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Press 
Department  of  the  German  Foreign  Office 
under  four  Chancellors,  and  is,  therefore, 
in  a  position  to  make  a  good  many  interest- 
ing revelations.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  that  which  concers  the  offer  of  an 
alliance  made  by  Bismarck  to  Lord  Salisbury 
in  November,  1887,  ^"^  Lord  Salisbury's 
negative  reply.  For  the  first  time  the  whole 
of  this  extremely  interesting  correspondence 
between  the  two  statesmen  Is  given  to  the 
world,  and  the  article  by  Professor  Roloff 
which  discusses  It  ought  certainly  to  be 
noticed  by  all  students  of  modern  European 
history.  The  conscious  attempt  It  makes 
to  justify  not  only  German  policy  in  general, 
but  Prince  Billow's  policy  in  particular, 
should,  however,  cause  Its  arguments  to  be 
received  with  caution. 

The  tremendous  anti-Polish  campaign  in  * 
the  matter  of  Upper  Silesia  which  was  in  full 
swing  in  the  German  papers,  particularly  of 
the  Right,  during  the  whole  of  September, 
has  certainly  roused  German  public  opinion, 
and  stimulated  Nationalist  feeling  in  the 
country.  The  protracted  negotiations  over 
General  von  der  Goltz's  army  in  Lithuania 
are  also  a  sign  that  Junker  opinion  is  not 
by  any  means  so  discredited  as  many  of  us 
would  like  to  believe.  The  Berlin  Govern- 
ment does  not  appear  to  be  in  a  position — 
whether  it  has  the  will  Is  also  a  doubtful 
question — to  remove  the  growing  German 
forces  In  the  Baltic,  and,  whatever  may  be 
the  Immediate  effect  of  Entente  threats,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  to  anyone  who  studies  the 
German  newspapers  and  reviews,  that  a 
deliberate  attempt  on  the  part  of  Germans  to 
gain  control  of  Russia  through  the  Baltic 
will  be  made  sooner  or  later. 

In  this  connection  It  is  interesting  to  turn 
to  an  article  in  the  review  edited  by  the  Na- 
tional Liberal  leader.  Dr.  Stresemann, 
Deutsche  Stinimen,  for  September  7th.  This 
contribution,  entitled  "Germany'  and  the 
Eastern  Border  States."  deals  with  the  anti- 
German  factors  which  are  present  In  the 
various  peoples  inhabiting  the  Baltic  Prov- 
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inces  and  endeavors  to  show  that  the  proj- 
ect, ascribed  to  the  Entente,  of  setting  up 
these  nations  as  a  barrier  to  the  spread  of 
German  penetration  eastwards,  must  be  re- 
garded as  Utopian.  The  writer,  Dr.  Ger- 
hard Schultze-Pfaelzer,  says: 

In  the  last  few  weeks  there  has  arisen  in  anti- 
German  circles  in  Lettland  a  new  plan  which 
aims  at  bringing  about  a  different  solution  (t.  e., 
as  opposed  to  the  Polish)  of  the  whole  Border 
States  question.  This  plan  is  advocated  by  the 
Ulmanis  Cabinet.  In  particular  the  new  Lettish 
foreign  minister,  who  is  filled  with  a  mortal 
hatred  of  everything  (Jerman,  has  done  much  to 
bring  the  matter  into  prominence.  The  question 
is  one  of  establishing  a  federation  of  all  former 
Russian  border  territories  which  shall  form  a 
common  front  against  Germany  as  against  East 
Prussia,  Finland,  Esthonia,  Lettland,  Lithuania, 
and  Poland,  shall  conclude  a  close  economic  and 
political  alliance,  shall  come  to  an  understanding 
with  Russia,  and  shall  firmly  set  themselves 
against  the  process  of  disintegration  which  Ger- 
many is  alleged  to  be  assisting.  Anyone  who  knows 
anything  at  all  of  conditions  in  the  East  will  real- 
ize that  this  is  a  purely  Utopian  scheme.  If  the 
Border  States  wish  to  develop  at  all  in  a  Euro- 
pean sense  they  will  need  to  seek  communication 
with  the  West.  .  .  .  German  policy  must 
carefully  observe  all  developments  which  may 
show  themselves  in  the  separate  states. 

The  whole  article  is  worthy  of  note,  not 
as  a  description  of  present  conditions — these 
may  alter  almost  from  week  to  week — 
but  as  an  indication  of  that  German  interest 
in  the  Baltic  which  has  been  translating  itself 
into  action  in  the  propagandist  achieve- 
ments of  General  von  der  Goltz's  army. 

Germany's  ambitions  and  plans  direct 
themselves,  however,   not  only  towards  the 


east.  There  are  signs  of  the  efforts  which  are 
being  made  to  win  back  and  increase  Ger- 
many's share  in  the  trade  of  the  new  states, 
above  all,  for  the  present,  it  would  appear, 
Czechoslovakia. 

An  organization  for  the  encouragement  of 
trade  with  the  United  States,  too,  is  in  rapid 
process  of  formation.  One  important  section 
of  it  will  deal  with  cotton,  in  connection  with 
which  the  German  papers  of  September  re- 
port an  elaborate  scheme  for  the  setting-up 
of  a  new  Cotton  Trade  Bank.  Finally,  the 
September  number  of  the  well-known  review, 
the  Suddeutsche  Monatshefte,  is  a  reminder 
to  us  that  German  attempts  to  gain  the  good- 
will of  neutral  countries  have  been  resumed 
with  all  the  war-time  thoroughness.  This 
particular  issue  is  entitled  "Switzerland 
speaks  to  us"  and  is  made  up  almost  entirely 
of  articles  by  prominent  Swiss  writers  on 
the  future  relations  between  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation and  the  new  German  Republic. 
From  the  use  to  which  other  similar  numbers 
of  the  Suddeutsche  Monatshefte  were  put 
during  the  war  it  is  not  unfair  to  assume 
that  this  issue  will  be  widely  circulated  in 
Switzerland  with  the  object  of  influencing 
Swiss   opinion. 

In  spite  of  enormous  internal  difficulties, 
the  principal  of  which  during  the  month 
under  review  appear  to  have  been  the  dis- 
organization of  the  railways  and  the  sinister 
threats  of  fresh  outbreaks  by  the  pro- 
Bolsheviks,  Germany  is  keenly  appreciative 
of  the  necessity  for  re-establishing  her 
position,  morally,  politically  and  economi- 
cally, in  the  world. 


EVOLUTION  OF  THE  LIBERAL  MOVEMENT 
IN  GERMANY  DURING  THE  WAR 


IT  IS  certainly  gratifying  to  learn  from 
documentary  evidence  that  the  nefarious 
inception  and  conduct  of  the  Great  War  on 
the  part  of  Germany  was  not  backed  by  all 
her  people ;  that  much  determined  opposition 
was  forcibly  suppressed  by  the  government, 
some  of  it  coming  to  light,  but  mainly  in 
neutral  territory.  A  highly  interesting  ar- 
ticle on  this  subject,  by  Helene  Claparade- 
Spir,  appears  in  a  recent  issue  of  La  Revue 
Mondiale  (Paris)  ;  she  supports  her  state- 
ments by  many  telling  quotations.  We  give 
below  some  of  the  salient  features  of  her 
summary: 


It  could  for  a  long  time  be  believed,  thanks 
to  the  lucubrations  of  the  supposed  leaders 
of  German  thought,  that  the  whole  nation 
had  sunk  into  a  fatal  aberration ;  that  the  en- 
tire people,  indeed,  were  accomplices  in  the 
great  crime.  Gradually  it  appeared,  how- 
ever, that  some  men — rari  nantes — remained 
faithful  to  principles  of  right  and  justice. 
These  were  joined  by  others  whose  sight 
was  cleared  as  they  emerged  from  the  "sea 
of  errors"  into  which  they  had  been  purposely 
plunged.  While  in  1914  and  '15  the  declara- 
tions of  Fernau,  Grumbach,  and  the  famous 
work    J^accuse — written    and    published    in 
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Switzerland — were  about  the  only  indications 
of  German  protest  against  the  imperial 
regime  and  its  criminal  doings,  we  know  now 
that  a  number  of  enlightened  Germans 
wrought  on  the  same  lines  but  were  not  al- 
lowed to  be  heard. 

It  was  thus,  for  example,  that  naught  was 
known  of  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Nicolai.  professor 
of  physiolog}'  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  to 
publish  his  indignant  protest  against  the 
notorious  manifesto,  "It  is  Not  True,"  which 
covered  German  official  action  with  even 
greater  ridicule  than  shame.  He  intended 
to  devote  the  next  semester  to  questions  he 
had  at  heart ;  he  was  drafted  as  a  doctor  to 
prevent  his  doing  so.  Subsequently  he  pub- 
lished in  Zurich,  in  191 7,  Die  Biologie  des 
Krieges  ("The  Biolog>-  of  the  War"),  an 
authoritative  work,  containing  the  matter  of 
his  projected  lectures. 

The  heroic  attitude  of  F.  W.  Foerster,  of 
Munich,  is  well  known.  He  is  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  that  valiant  advance-guard  whose 
efforts  tend  to  inspire  the  German  people 
with  a  new  spirit.  Another  German  demo- 
crat, sorely  persecuted  in  Germany,  is  W. 
Schiicking,  professor  of  international  law. 
To  those  who  justified  the  war  by  claiming 
that  Germany  was  encircled  he  declared  that 
"it  was  Germany  herself  who  was  the  cause 
of  her  encirclement  by  refusing  to  adhere  to 
the  Hague  Convention." 

After  recounting  the  efforts  of  men  like 
Professor  Sieper  of  Munich,  Nelson  of  the 
University  of  Gottingen.  and  others,  the 
writer  singles  out  Helmuth  von  Gerlach  and 
Theodore  WolfiF,  men  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  the  opposition  publicists.  The  former, 
abroad  when  ^var  was  declared,  was  dis- 
mayed on  his  return  to  German  at  the  rav- 
ages which  had  been  wrought  in  the  mentality 
of  his  countrymen.  He  sought  boldly  and 
steadily  in  his  ultra-Liberal  weekly.  Die 
Welt  am  Montag,  to  enlijrhten  the  people 
as  to  the  errors  of  their  leaders,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  champions  in  Germany  of  a 
League  of  Nations.  As  for  Theodore  WolfiF, 
the  noted  editor  of  the  Berliner  Tagehlatt,  It 
was  his  subtlet)' — as  a  French  writer  de- 
clared— which  permitted  him  to  escape  the 
censorship  in  great  part.  But  it  must  be 
noted  that,  contran'  to  censorship  in  other 
countries,  in  Gemany  no  blanks  are  allowed, 
so  that  the  reader  is  often  misled  as  to  the 
author's  meaning. 

A  number  of  women,  too,  braved  the  men- 
ace of  the  police  and  the  rigors  of  the  cen- 
sorship; and  it  was  not  alone  the  Socialists 


among  them  who  had  the  courage  to  face  a 
prison.  The  writer  dwells  especially  upon 
the  work  of  Helene  Stocker,  editor  of  Die 
x\  eue  Generation,  and  of  Annette  Kolb. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  the  rear  that  a 
movement  of  opposition  manifested  itself ; 
many  protesting  voices  were  raised  in  the 
trenches. 

And  with  time  evidences  of  Liberal  opposi- 
tion increased.  A  striking  case  of  change 
of  heart  was  that  of  Maximilian  Harden, 
editor  of  Die  Zukunjt,  who  from  being  a 
fiery  Pan-Germanist  at  the  outset  of  the  war 
soon  became  an  ardent  defender  of  libert}'  and 
democracy. 

In  this  brief  sketch  of  the  Liberal  move- 
ment in  Germany  the  action  of  the  Indepen- 
dent Socialists,  such  as  Bernstein,  Liebknecht, 
Haase.  and  others,  representatives  of  the  op- 
position in  the  Reichstag,  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. To  quote  a  single  passage  of  Haase's 
eloquent  address  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk: 

My  party  is  filled  with  a  profound  sense  of 
shame  in  face  of  the  violence  imposed  upon  a 
neighboring  nation,  and  that  after  all  the  assur- 
ances that  had  been  given !  .  .  .  Now  no  one 
in  all  the  world  will  have  faith  in  Germany's 
word !  .  .  .  Oh !  if  you  would  grant  us  free- 
dom of  the  press  and  of  assembly  you  would  see 
what  the  people  think  of  your  policy! 

Outside  of  the  spheres  mentioned,  it  is 
among  the  poets,  men  of  letters,  and  artists 
that  the  champions  of  the  Liberal  movement 
are  recruited ;  the  writer  mentions  a  number 
of  eminent  names  in  this  connection.  The 
\Aell-known  political  organ,  the  Freie  Zeit- 
ung,  founded  and  published  in  Switzerland 
by  German  Republicans,  likewise  calls  for 
mention. 

The  awakening  of  the  intelligent  youth 
of  Germany,  the  writer  comments,  ought  to 
be  more  widely  known.  The  movement  was 
started  in  19 15  by  some  young  people — who 
were  not  dupes  of  the  "great  deception" — 
forming  a  society,  but,  watched  incessantly 
by  the  military  authorities,  it  was  dissolved 
in  191 7.  after  having  launched  an  appeal, 
"The  Future  is  at  Stake,"  exhorting  the 
younger  generation  to  a  moral  and  spiritual 
resurrection. 

The  object  of  her  expose,  necessarily  an 
incomplete  one  and  composed  some  time  be- 
fore the  collapse  of  Imperial  Germany,  was 
simply  to  collect  documents  (no  easy  task 
and  one  that  had  not  been  attempted  before), 
which  would  afford  a  view  of  the  evolution 
of  Liberal  thought  in  the  Empire  during  the 
war. 
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A  GERMAN  ARRAIGNMENT  OF  TIRPITZ 


CAPTAIN  PERSIUS,  well  known  as  a 
free-spoken  critic  of  the  German  High 
Command,  recently  issued  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled "How  Tirpitz  ruined  the  German 
Fleet."  A  translation  of  this  by  Captain 
F.  C.  Bowen,  published  in  the  current  Jour- 
nal of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution, 
is  timely  and  interesting  as  a  revelation  of 
some  of  the  cardinal  causes  of  the  German 
defeat  and  of  the  subsequent  revolution. 
The  first  point  of  the  indictment  deals  with 
Tirpitz's  failure  to  understand  and  cope  with 
"the  powerful  mass  of  inflammable  matter 
which  had  been  accumulating  during  the 
course  of  the  war  among  the  ratings  and 
stokers  through  the  conduct  of  those  who 
were  set  over  them." 

Even  before  the  war  there  were  many  com- 
plaints as  to  unjust  and  unworthy  treatment 
issuing  from  the  ranks  of  warrant  officers,  petty 
officers,  and  stokers.  They  were  just  complaints. 
Ever  since  William  the  Second's  accession  to  the 
throne  Prussian  militarism  had  laid  ever  more 
powerful  hold  on  the  navy  The  haughty  lieu- 
tenant, ''whom  none  can  imitate,"  is  in  a  large 
measure  blamable  for  the  discontent  of  the  men. 
No  candid  man  will  maintain  that  the  navy  was 
difficult  to  handle.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  an 
easy  task  to  lead  and  to  satisfy  this  splendid 
material.  It  was  only  necessary  to  show  a  little 
sympathy,  to  make  the  men  feel  that  they  were 
of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as  the  officers,  and  they 
were  at  once  touchingly  willing  and  loyal,  ready 
to  suffer  any  hardships,  ready  to  sacrifice  their 
health — yes,  even  their  very  lives. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  was  "the  failing 
trust  in  our  army,"  the  irritation  aroused  by 
Tirpitz's  interference  with  matters  of  organi- 
zation that  were  really  outside  his  province, 
and  the  depressing  monotony  of  life  and 
Prussian  discipline  in  harbor,  without  the 
inspiration  of  active  service. 

But  the  gravest  charge  made  against  the 
Admiral  is  in  regard  to  naval  construction. 
Tirpitz  was  building  Dreadnoughts  when  he 
should  have  been  concentrating  on  sub- 
marines, and  what  is  worse,  was  building 
them  with  less  displacement  than  the 
British,  less  strongly  armed,  and  of  lower 
speed.  Thus,  in  the  battle  off  the  Skager- 
rack "Had  visibility  been  good,  and  had 
there  been  a  resolute  chief  on  the  side  of  the 
enemy,  the  result  would,  according  to  all 
human  calculation,  have  been  disastrous  for 
us."    As  it  was: 

Off  the  Skagerrack  our  fleet  was  preserved 
from    disaster    through    the    clever    leadership    of 


WHAT     AMERICAN     SHIPBUILDING     DID     TO 

TIRPITZ,  THE  GERMAN  SUBMARINE  CHIEF 

From  the  Central  Press  Association  (Cleveland) 

Admiral  Scheer  and  the  unskillful  handling  of 
the  British  fleet  under  Admiral  Jellicoe,  bad  visi- 
bility working  in  our  favor  also.  Had  visibility 
been  good  and  had  there  been  a  resolute  chief 
on  the  side  of  the  enemy,  the  result  would,  accord- 
ing to  all  human  calculations  have  been  disas- 
trous for  us.  The  British  guns,  with  their  much 
greater  range,  would  have  completely  annihilated 
our  less  powerfully  armed  ships.  The  losses  sus- 
tained by  our  fleet  were  enormous,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  luck  was  on  our  side,  and  on  June  1, 
1916,  it  was  clear  to  all  intelligence  that  this 
fight  would  and  must  be  the  only  one  to  take 
place.  Those  in  authority  have  often  openly  ad- 
mitted this! 

In  regard  to  submarine  warfare,  Captain 

Persius  declares: 

Tirpitz  never  realized  the  power  of  the  sub- 
marine. In  1914  he  said  to  the  American  corre- 
spondent, von  Wiegand:  "Before  the  war  I  did 
not  think  that  our  submarines  could  remain  away 
from  their  base  for  more  than  three  days  at  a 
time,  believing  that  the  crew  must  by  then  be  in 
a  state  of  exhaustion."  So  that  it  was  learnt 
during  the  war  for  the  first  time  that  submarine 
crews  could  remain  for  weeks  at  a  time — seven — 
at  sea!  It  is  clear  that,  as  the  capablities  of  the 
boats  were  not  tested  during  peace-time  no 
proper  appropriation  of  them  could  be  made  in 
time  of  war,  and  no  correct  judgment  formed  of 
their  needs  as  regards  provisioning,  etc.  .  .  . 
From  August,  1914,  to  March,  1916,  when  he  was 
dismissed  from  office,  Tirpitz  collected  only  80,455 
tons  of  submarine  material  at  our  Jocks.  He 
argued  that  that  was  all  the  docks  were  capable 
of    dealing   with.     Contrary    to    this,     the     dock- 
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masters  have  announced  that  at  that  time  an 
almost  unlimited  number  of  submarines  could 
have  been  built. 

Nevertheless,  Tirpitz  was  the  most  violent 
agitator  in  favor  of  unrestricted  submarine 
warfare,  and  resigned  in  March,  1916,  be- 
cause this  policy,  ultimately  adopted  in 
February,  19 17,  was  considered  premature 
by  the  Supreme  Command,  The  trouble 
was  that  at  neither  date,  according  to 
Captain  P^rsius,  were  there  sufficient  sub- 
marines to  ensure  effectiveness;  and  neither 
Tirpitz  nor  his  successor  took  any  strong 
steps  to  speed  up  construction.  Not  till 
von  Scheer  became  Chief  of  the  Admiralty 


Staff  in  September,  19 18,  were  an  adequate 
number  put  in  commission,  when  333  were 
laid  down. 

Many  people  will  be  astonished  at  the  number 
I  have  named — 333.  During  the  course  of  the 
war  many  fantastic  rumors  were  current  among 
us  in  regard  to  the  number  of  our  submarines. 
One  heard  of  our  possessing  many  hundreds,  nay, 
even  thousands.  The  number  of  boats  ready  for 
use  ac  the  front  never  reached  the  number  150, 
even  reckoning  in  large,  medium-sized,  and  small 
altogether.  The  submarines  placed  on  order  by 
Herr  von  Capelle  at  the  dockyards  would,  if 
building  were  still  continued,  only  be  ready  for 
use  in  1919  and  1920 — as  far  as  the  large  boats 
are   concerned. 


GERMANY'S  ADMISSION  TO  THE 
LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 


I 


F  you  want  another  war  leave  Germany 
out  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  let  her 
be  the  center  of  another  League  of  all  the 
nations  that  are  now  malcontent.  If  you  do 
not  want  another  war.  then,  whether  you 
like  Germans  or  hate  Germans,  whether 
you  trust  Germany  or  mistrust  Germany, 
have  her  inside  the  League,  bind  her  with 
fair  covenants,  watch  her.  talk  with  her, 
treat  her  fairly,  leave  her  no  ground  for 
violent  resentment,  and  be  prepared  to  crush 
her  instantly  if  she  breaks  her  pledges,  just  as 
any  other  pledge-breaker  under  the  League 
will  be  crushed.  That  is  the  way  to  safety. 
It  is  also  the  way  w^hich  gives  the  best 
chance  of  eventually  living  down  the  passions 
of  the  war.  and  establishing  some  decent  sys- 
tem of  honesty  and  goodwill  between 
nations." 

This  is  the  emphatic  conclusion  of  a  very 
earnest  argument  in  favor  of  Germany's 
early  inclusion  in  the  League  of  Nations, 
which  Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  League  of  Nations 
Union's  Executive,  contributes  to  the  Sep- 
tember issue  of  the  League  of  Nations  Jour- 
nal. 

The  question  is  [he  argues]  whether  we  would 
sooner  have  Germany  entirely  free  to  do  what  she 
likes,  or  have  her  bound  both  by  covenant  and  by 
inspection.  If  she  is  in  the  League  she  is  bound 
not  fo  make  secret  treaties  or  prepare  for  war, 
and  she  is  compelled  regularly  to  sit  at  table  with 
the  rest  of  the  League,  and  discuss  openly  her  plans 
and  her  wishes.  If  she  is  outside  the  League,  she 
goes  her  ways  alone.  She  is  perfectly  free  to 
conceal  her  plans,  to  make  secret  treaties,  and,  so 
far  as  she  can  do  it,  to  prepare  for  war. 


To  the  objection  that  Germany  cannot  be 
admitted  to  the  League  because  no  one  can 
trust  Germany's  word.  Professor  Murray  re- 
plies that  in  international  politics  it  is  im- 
possible to  place  absolute  trust  in  anybody. 

Moreover,  there  is  no  proposal  that  Germany 
should  be  admitted  until  (i)  she  has  a  stable 
government,  which  is  really  responsible  for  the 
action  of  the  people;  (2)  has  accepted  the  limita- 
tions of  armament  prescribed  by  the  League;  and 
(3)  has,  by  whatever  guaranties  are  thought 
practicable,  convinced  two-thirds  of  the  members 
of  the  League  that  she  intends  to  observe  her 
obligations.  There  is  no  question  whatever  of  an 
armed  and  untrusted  Germany  forcing  herself  into 
the  League. 

Professor  Murray  insists  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  fear  Germany's  alleged  desire  for 
revenge.  "It  is  obvious  to  everyone  in  Ger- 
many that  the  policy  of  war  has  led  to  ruin ; 
and.  further,  instead  of  an  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, based  on  the  sword.  Germany  has  now 
a  Socialist  Government  based  on  universal 
suffrage,  and  traditionally  hating  the  mili- 
tarist party." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  admission  of  Ger- 
many to  the  League  will  not  mean  that  she 
will  at  once  sit  on  the  executive  and  settle 
the  future  of  the  world,  possessing  the  same 
influence  as  her  victors  in  the  war. 

Admission  to  the  League  means  admission  to  the 
Assembly,  not  to  the  Council.  The  Assembly  will 
consist  of  some  fort\'  or  fifty  smaller  states,  with 
very  little  executive  power,  except  on  the  occa- 
sions when  the  interest  of  one  of  them  is  con- 
cerned. Then  the  state  concerned  is  summoned 
to  take  part  in  the  Council  with  the  present  Big 
Five,  and  tKe  four  elected  representatives  of  the 
smaller  states.  The  Council  is  bound  to  consist 
of   those   states   which    are,    as    a    matter   of    fact, 
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the  most  powerful  in  the  counsels  of  the  world; 
and  it  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  that  a  time 
will  arrive  when  (jermany  or  Russia,  or,  say, 
Argentina,  may  actually  be  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful states.  'IMien  the  question  will  arise  as  to 
their  admission  to  the  Council. 

Finally,  the  world  cannot  afford  to  keep 
Germany  outside  the  League,  as  she  would 
then  be  a  black-leg  power.  Germany  would 
then  be  free  from  all  the  obligations  regard- 
ing open  diplomacy,  minimum  wages,  fair 
trade  conventions,  etc.,  which  all  members 
of  the  League  have  solemnly  undertaken ; 
and  in  competition  with  the  other  nations 
she  would  have  an  intolerable  advantage 
by  reason  of  her  being  outside.  Only 
by  bringing  Germany  into  the  League 
can  we  ensure  that  she  shall  be  controlled 
by  the  same  obligations  which  the  Associated 


Powers  have  agreed  to  impose  upon  them- 
selves. 

Remember,  too,  tliat  if  (Germany  stays  outside 
the  League,  she  will  pr()bai)ly  not  be  alone. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  discontent  in  the  world. 
China  has  at  present  refused  to  join  the  League; 
and  her  future  attitude  will  depend  on  many 
things.  The  vast  multitudes  of  Russia  are  cer- 
tainly.not  friendly  at  present  to  the  Kntente  pow- 
ers, who,  rightly  or  wrongly,  keep  blockading  them 
and  making  war  on  them.  J'he  Turks  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  like  us.  There  are  great 
Moslem  populations  all  over  Asia  and  in  parts 
of  Africa  who  might  be  only  too  glad  to  join  an- 
other league  which  is  not  ours,  and  which  might 
help  the  Moslem  world  to  throw  off  its  Christian 
rulers.  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  the  revolutionary  ele- 
ments in  Eastern  Europe;  all  these  are  possible 
elements  in  another  league — hostile  to  the  true 
League — which  would  probably  crystallize  round 
an  excluded  and  embittered  Ciermany. 


THE  PROBLEM  IN  SOUTH  RUSSIA 


A  WRITER  in  the  New  Europe  (Lon- 
don) for  October  i6th  outlines  some 
of  the  administrative  difficulties  in  South 
Russia  which  he  says  are  economic  rather 
than  political.  The  Denikin  administration 
thus  far  has  been  a  weak  one  and  its  task 
is  continually  rendered  more  difficult  by  the 
extension  of  the  territory  over  which  it  rules. 
The  Bolshevists  are  charged  by  this  writer 
with  the  utter  destruction  of  the  complicated 
mechanism  by  means  of  which  men  are  able 
to  live  and  produce.  Money  has  become  al- 
most valueless.  This  year's  harvests  have 
been  bountiful — the  best  known  for  twenty 
years,  but  this  bounty  of  nature  has  not  been 
turned  to  good  account: 

The  peasants  have  their  barns  full  of  corn,  and 
their  sacks  full  of  paper  money.  Of  money  they 
have  more  than  enough,  and  yet  if  they  part 
■with  their  corn,  it  is  only  more  paper  that  they 
can  get  in  exchange.  So  the  corn  is  hoarded,  and 
sacks  of  money  are  put  away  until  something 
useful  can  be  bought  with  it.  And,  meanwhile, 
in  the  towns  there  is  scarcity  of  food.  The  trains, 
filled  to  overflowing  with  men  sitting  on  the 
buffers  and  on  the  roofs,  carry  their  human  freight 
to  the  villages  in  search  of  food,  and  such  food 
as  can  be  obtained  is  bought  at  speculative  prices, 
only  to  be  sold  again  at  a  still  higher  price.  This 
primitive  method  of  food  distribution  came  into 
existence  under  the  Bolsheviks,  and  has  never 
been  remedied.  So  long  as  it  lasts  no  proper  use 
can  be  made  of  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  trains. 
Food  that  could  be  carried  on  a  few  railway 
trucks  requires  ten  times  that  amount  when  car- 
ried in  small  quantities  by  individuals,  each  with 
a  sack  of  a  few  pounds  on  his  back.  The  trains 
groan  beneath  the  weight,  and  while  each  man  in 
the  towns  has  to  struggle  for  his  daily  bread,  there 


is  little  time  left  for  such  vital  work  as  the  repair 
of  the  locomotives  and  the  rolling  stock.  Under 
such  conditions  the  ruble  becomes  of  less  and  less 
value.  In  the  early  summer  it  stood  at  200  to  the 
pound  sterling;  at  the  present  moment  £1  will 
fetch  as  many  as  500  rubles. 


THE  DOWNFALL  OF  BOLSHEVISM 

Atlas-Bolshevik:     "If  I  can't  keep  it  up,  it  surely  will 

flatten   me!" 

From   De  Atnsterdammer   (Amsterdam,    Holland) 
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THE    AMERICAS    REJ'IEJV    OF    RET'IEH'S 


Suppose  that  Dcnikin's  army  succeeds  in 
liberating  Russia  from  the  Bolsheviks,  the 
clanger  of  anarchy  remains.  The  really  vital 
problems  that  must  be  settled  at  once  are, 
according  to  this  writer,  the  stabilization  of 
the  currency,  the  supply  of  expert  advisers 
ior  questions  of  food  distribution,  railways. 


etc..  and  the  encouragement  of  export  and 
import  trade.  Foreign  capital  is  necessar}- 
for  the  restoration  of  Russia,  and  that  capital 
cannot  benefit  the  country  until  the  currency 
has  been  put  on  a  sound  basis..  In  short,  the 
real  problem  is  not  so  much  military  or  polit- 
ical as  economic  and  administrative. 


ARMENIA'S  MILITARY  HERO 


(r,  Press  Illustrating  Servire 
GENERAL  ANTRANIK 

ON  the  first  of  November  the  Armenian 
militar}'  leader.  General  Antranik, 
sailed  from  Europe  on  a  mission  to  the 
United  States.  This  fact  gives  special  time- 
liness to  an  article  in  the  October  number  of 
Blackwood's  by  an  English  oflicer  who  was 
commissioned  in  December,  191 8,  by  the 
British  command  at  Baku  to  set  forth  for 
Zangezeur,  there  to  attempt  the  relief  of  this 
Armenian  commander,  of  whom  he  had  not 
previously  heard. 

Antranik  and  his  men,  besieged  by  their 
enemies,  was  compelled  to  continue  the  strug- 
gle after  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  and  in 
December,  surrounded  by  30,000  star\ing 
refugees,  he  was  still  holding  out  in  the  hope 
that   the   Allies   would    even   j'et   send   aid. 


The  English  ofKcer's  party  was  the  first  that 
had  reached  Armenian  Zangezeur  for  nearly 
a  year.  Met  by  a  cavalry  escort  and  by 
General  Antranik's  medical  officer,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Boston  University  who  spoke  English 
fluently,  the  Englishmen  were  taken  to  the 
house  of  the  president  of  the  Armenian  Na- 
tional Council,  where  Antranik  was  waiting 
to  receive  them. 

Antranik  was  standing  at  the  top  of  the  open 
staircase  [writes  the  English  officer]  wearing  the 
undress  uniform  of  a  Russian  major-general,  with 
several  decorations,  and  my  first  impression  of 
him  was  that  of  a  powerfully  built  man,  of  rather 
more  than  medium  height.  He  has  a  big  head, 
and  large  strong  face.  His  hair  is  gray,  and 
brushed  back  over  his  forehead  in  Bulgar  fashion. 
His  mouth,  which  is  partly  concealed  by  a  gray 
mustache  with  the  ends  turned  upward,  seems  at 
first  almost  cruel,  but  in  his  eyes  there  is  humor 
and  kindliness.  Character  is  stamped  on  the 
whole  face,  and  the  strong  grip  of  his  hand,  and 
the  straight  look  in  his  eyes,  made  me  feel  at  once 
that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  a  man.  Later  in 
the  evening,  when  I  saw  his  face  in  repose,  he 
gave  me  the  impression  of  being  mentally  ex- 
hausted, worn  out  by  continual  strain. 

As  I  walked  with  him  into  the  reception  room, 
I  felt  that  he  was  something  quite  different  from 
anything  I  had  yet  met  in  Caucasia.  His  soldiers 
were  the  first  real  soldiers  we  had  seen.  I  un- 
derstood them  now,  for  here  was  a  man  who 
knew  what  was  meant  by  a  soldier,  and  they 
were  the  reflection  of  his  personalitv.  Whatever 
he  may  or  may  not  have  done,  instinct  told  me 
that  here  was  a  white  man. 

At  the  meal  provided  for  us  by  our  host,  the 
President   of   the    Council,    four    places    were    laid 

together — for     General    Antranik,     S ,    myself 

and  my  orderly.  Not  wishing  to  oflPend  my  host, 
but  at  the  same  time  being  uncertain  how  the 
general  would  take  the  presence  of  a  private  sol- 
dier sitting  at  his  table,  I  asked  his  opinion 
"The  British  private  soldier  has  won  this  war," 
was  his  answer.  "I  am  proud  to  have  one  at  my 
table."  Later  on,  when  the  toasts  were  being 
proposed,  he  rose  again  and  said,  "I  raise  my 
glass  to  the  English  soldiers  and  the  English 
mothers  who  bore  them."  His  personality  over- 
shadowed every  one.  When  he  spoke  every  one 
was  silent  co  hear  what  he  had  to  say.  If  there 
was  any  point  under  discussion,  'Pasha,"  as  they 
call   him,   was   asked   for  his  opinion.     If   a   story 
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was  told,  the  speaker  addressed  himself  to  their 
hero.  There  is  some  sort  of  magnetic  attraction 
in  him  which  draws  everything  to  him.  I  was 
already    in    his    toils. 

After  dinner  we  had  a  private  conference  be- 
tween Antranik,  the  Mussulman  representative, 
and  ourselves,  to  try  to  come  to  some  arrangement 
by  which  his  claims  and  those  of  the  I'artars  could 
be  reconciled,  and  food  brought  through  to  the 
refugees.  Antranik,  obviously  bitterly  disap- 
pointed that  the  British,  for  whose  arrival  he  had 
waited  and  dreamed  through  the  dreadful  hard- 
ships of  the  past  year,  should  suggest  even  com- 
promise with  the  Mussulmans,  finally  could  con- 
tain himself  no  longer,  and  burst  out  in  a  tirade 
against  the  Mussulmans  and  their  devilish  mas- 
sacres of  Armenians.  Antranik,  angry  in  his 
country's  cause,  is  a  picture  I  shall  never  forget. 
Springing  to  his  feet,  the  veins  in  his  forehead 
swelling,  his  eyes  flashing  fire,  his  body  quiver- 
ing with  passion,  he  shouted  his  defiance  of  the 
oppression  of  his  race.  Surely  the  inspired  seers 
of  the  Old  Testament  were  such  as  he.  The  storm 
quickly  passed;  once  more  he  was  outwardly  the 
same  strong,  silent  man,  but  his  face  showed 
more  markedly  than  ever  the  physical  exhaus- 
tion which  the  intense  mental  strain  was  produc- 
ing in  him. 

.  .  .  So  the  day  closed.  My  head  remained 
neutral;  my  heart  went  out  to  this  patriot  warrior, 
who  had  kept  his  fainting  band  together  with 
his   own    great    heart    and    his    undying    faith    in 


the  coming  of  (he  Hritish  (o  help  them  in  their 
need.  And  now  they  had  come,  as  it  were,  asking 
him  to  treat  with  his  enemies,  and  al)out  to  sit  in 
judgment  on   him. 

At  the  midday  meal  Antranik  refused  to  eat  or 
drink,  and  was  silent  all  afternoon.  Later,  with 
a  view  to  helping  these  people,  I  asked  him  what 
supplies  he  could  leave  beiiiiid,  if  I  guaranteed 
to  get  food  sent  to  ]:)evalu  for  iiis  men,  to  meet 
him  on  arrival  there.  Unable  to  contain  himself 
longer,  he  burst  out:  "(;o  to  the  British  and 
tell  them  that  from  this  day  I  wash  my  hands 
of  all  dealings  with  the  Allies.  What  money  I 
have  received  from  them  I  will  pay  back  by  the 
sale  of  my  horses  at  Erivan.  You  have  told  me 
to  cease  fighting  and  await  the  settlement  of  the 
peace  conference  for  the  righting  of  our  wrongs. 
Trusting  in  you,  we  have  kept  the  peace  to  our 
own  hurt,  and  waited  patiently  for  our  salvation. 
You  say  that  we  are  to  have  an  Armenia  inde- 
pendent of  the  Turks.  Soon  there  will  be  no 
Armenians  left  to  populate  it.  You  refuse  to  let 
us  die  fighting  for  our  country  and  our  lives,  and 
condemn  us  to  a  death  of  shame  by  starvation. 
Thus  far  I  have  been  loyal  to  you.  I  can  bear  it 
no  longer.  I  shall  go  to  Echmiadzin  as  I  prom- 
ised you.  On  arrival  there  I  shall  take  steps  I 
think  right  for  the  good  of  my  people.  If  you  tell 
me — aye,  even  if  God  shall  tell  me  that  here  is 
justice  to  my  people,  I  will  deny  it  in  His 
presence." 


SYRIA  AND  THE  PAN-ISLAMIC  MENACE 


AN  important  and  outspoken  article  on 
the  Syrian  problem  is  contributed  by 
"An  Anglo-Indian"  to  the  Contemporary 
Review  (October).  The  problem  of  the 
Near  East,  of  which  the  Syrian  question  is 
part,  has  been  rendered  more  complicated, 
the  writer  insists,  by  the  fortunes  of  the  war. 

The  supposed  moribund  Ottoman  Empire  re- 
vealed a  power  of  resistance,  passive  as  well  as 
active,  that  was  not  expected,  and  that  discovery 
alone  upset  many  plans.  It  was  arranged  that 
the  Turkish  Empire  was  to  be  broken  up  and 
distributed,  that  Russia  was  to  get  Constantinople, 
and  that  Asiatic  Turkey  was  to  be  divided,  for 
the  greater  part,  between  Russia,  France  and 
England.  The  novel  element  in  the  proposed 
solution  was  that  Great  Britain  came  forward  as 
the  champion  of  an  Arab  revival.  The  tripartite 
arraiigement  is  dead,  through  the  defection  of 
Russia,  except  in  so  far  as  it  defines  the  respective 
spheres  of  France  and  England,  the  two  other 
signatories.  The  Arab  movement,  meanwhile, 
goes  on  in  full  flood,  as  it  were,  under  the  British 
aegis.  It  has  been  followed  by  an  Anglo-Persian 
treaty,  which  may  well  seem  to  some  critics  to 
reveal  a  settled  purpose  to  swamp  the  region  of. 
the  Near  and  Middle  East  with  British  influence. 

The  revival  of  the  Arab  idea,  which  has 
been  more  or  less  coyly  encouraged  by  the 
British  Government  since  the  beginning  of 
last  century,  was  an  ambitious  policy. 


THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  RELATION  OF  SYRIA 
AND  HEDJAZ  TO  TURKEY  AND  ARABIA 
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SIX   ARAB    CHIEFS    VISITING    ENGLAND 
(The  Arabs  are  inspecting  a  captured  German  submarine) 

Arabia  had  long  been  in  a  disturbed  state.  The 
Turks  had  some  difficulty  in  keeping  possession  of 
the  holy  places,  but  with  the  aid  of  their  German 
friends  they  were  building  a  railway  to  Mecca 
that  was  to  make  their  position  stronger.  The 
Grand  Sheriff  of  Mecca,  Hussein  Ibu  Ati,  was 
opposed  to  this  encroachment  on  his  prerogatives. 
He  repudiated  Turkish  authority,  got  the  better 
to  a  certain  extent  of  the  Turkish  garrisons,  and 
proclaimed  himself  King  of  Hedjaz.  This  event 
occurred  in  1916,  just  before  the  signing  of  the 
tripartite  rnemorandum,  and  to  some  of  our  polit- 


icals it  seemed  that  this  comparatively  unimpor- 
tant occurrence  was  a  providential  means  of 
giving  us  a  set-off  to  what  had  been  surrendered 
in  the  North.  The  Grand  Sheriff  was  formally 
recognized  in  his  new  royal  title  and  welcomed 
to  our  arms.  We  introduced  into  our  Near  East 
policy  the  task  of  creating,  upholding  and  ex- 
tending an  Arab  state  that  was  to  extend  to  the 
Mountains  of  Lebanon  and  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris. 

For  many  generations  this  question  of 
designating  the  religious  Head  of  the  Muslim 
has  been  constantly  agitated,  and  the  King 
of  the  Hedjaz  has  been  one  of  several  pos- 
sible candidates. 

But  one  of  the  unexpected  results  of  the  war 
has  been  to  strengthen  the  Sultan  of  Turkey's 
claim  to  this  religious  headship  among  his  co- 
religionists in  India.  All  my  information  from 
that  great  dependency  goes  to  show  that  the 
King  of  Hedjaz  counts  for  even  less  than  when 
he  was  merely  Sheriff  of  Mecca.  British  policy, 
by  coquetting  with  the  unknown,  has  committed 
itself  to  the  less  popular  candidate.  Our  effort  to 
supply  Islam  with  a  new  pontiff  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  was  dead  and  done  for, 
did  not  look  so  very  wise  or  promising,  but  it 
seems  even  more  dubious  with  all  of  us  at  logger- 
heads as  to  what  is  to  be  done  with  Constantinople, 
and  the  Sultan  sitting  tight  and  trusting  to 
Kismet! 

Pan-Islamism  is  by  no  means  a  force  that 
can  be  ignored ;  and  a  Pan-Islamic  outbreak 
may  easily  offer  as  great  a  menace  to  the 
world  as  the  Prussianism  that  we  have  just 
overthrown.  Now,  the  British  dependencies 
which  are  driven  like  a  wedge  through  the 
heart  of  Islam,  in  Africa  as  well  as  Asia, 
form  the  first  barrier  against  any  such  out- 
breaks. 

So  long  as  we  provide  the  curb  and  the  re- 
straint on  any  movement  of  this  kind,  we  can 
count  on  the  support  and  co-operation  of  France 
and  other  Allied  states;  but  how  can  this  be 
assured  if  we  provide  a  new  energy  and  impulse 
by  substituting  for  the  lethargic,  if  not  effete  Turk, 
the  aggressive  and  virile  Arab? 


THE  RISE  OF  A  NEW  ARAB  NATION 


THE  admission  of  Arabia  to  the  family 
of  nations  is  the  subject  of  an  article 
in  the  National  Geographic  Magazine 
(Washington,  D.  C.)  for  November  by 
Frederick  Simpich.  This  writer  is  impressed 
by  the  far-reaching  possibilities  of  the  new 
situation  created  by  the  exit  of  the  Turks 
and  the  entrance  of  British  diplomacy: 

Ministers  and  consuls,  missionaries  and  mer- 
chants may  now  reside,  explore  and  trade  in  this 
long-forbidden  country.  Light  will  fall  where 
darkness  lurked,  and  this  vast  geographic  unit  of 


the  old  Ottoman  Empire  will  no  longer  be  merely 
a  blank  space  on  the  world's  map. 

Arab  tribal  wars  will  end.  Bedouin  clans, 
like  the  Jebbel  Shamars  and  the  Anaeza,  nomad 
outlaws  since  the  wild  days  of  Ghengiz  Khan 
and  the  invading  Timur,  will  now  have  to  be 
good.  British  supervision  will  protect  the  trading 
caravans,  and  pious  pilgrims  may  go  to  Mecca 
in  peace  and  safety. 

Whether  the  new  religious  head  of  Islam  actu- 
ally resides  in  Mecca  or  in  Cairo  will  not  affect 
the  predominance  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  so 
famous  in  Mohammedan  history.  For  the  British 
will  be  there;  and  the  Moslem  faith  has  always 
been  as  much  of  a  political  as  a  religious  force. 
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This  writer  sees  in  the  founding  of  a  new 
Arab  state  under  Hritisli  control  the  hejjjin- 
ning  of  closer  and  more  confidential  relations 
between  Christian  and  Moslem  nations.  It 
also  seems  to  signify  a  gain  to  civilization  in 
Britain's  increased  prestige  over  Moslem 
peoples  in  India,  Asiatic  Russia,  Persia  and 
elsewhere. 

Writing  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for 
October  on  "The  Future  of  Arabia,"  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Cyril  Cox  discusses  some 
of  the  political  and  diplomatic  aspects  of 
Arabia's  new  status  among  the  nations.  He 
argues  thus: 

To  restore  Arabia  to  the  Turkish  Government 
is  out  of  the  question.  Turkey  in  Arabia  has 
already  ceased  to  exist,  to  the  advantage  of  both 
parties.  Arabia  has  been  a  white  elephant  to 
Constantinople  and  Turkish  rule  has  been  the 
curse  of  Arabia.  To  leave  the  people  of  Arabia 
to  their  own  devices  is  equally  unthinkable,  for 
such  a  course  would  condemn  the  country  to  a 
perpetuation  of  the  present  state  of  medievalism 
and  internecine  warfare. 

Administration  by  some  civilized  power,  com- 
bined with  full  recognition  of  the  autonomy  of 
the  various  tribes,  affords  the  only  chance  of  the 
regeneration  of  Arabia.  The  task  is  not  going 
to  be  an  easy  one.  Before  anything  can  be  done 
toward  agricultural  and  industrial  development 
it  will  first  be  necessary  to  establish  an  armed 
police  force  of  considerable  strength  to  suppress 
brigandage,  and  to  guard  the  property  of  the  set- 


tled population  from  the  ravages  of  the  predatory 
nomad  tribes.  Concurrently  with  this  establishment 
of  a  police  force,  the  work  of  building  roads  and 
railways  and  of  constructing  harbors  must  be 
carried  out.  Until  lines  of  communication  have 
been  prepared,  the  maintenance  of  order  will  be 
extremely  difhcult,  and  isolated  units  of  the  police 
force  will  always  l)e  in  jeopardy.  When,  how- 
ever, all  these  prelminaries  have  been  accom- 
plished, the  development  of  the  country  will 
follow  rapidly  and  spontaneously,  especially  in 
Yemen  and  Asir,  where  the  national  resources 
offer  every  prospect  of  a  rich  reward  for  the 
introduction  of  civilization. 

What  is  to  be  the  (jtiid  pro  quo,  how  the  manda- 
tory power  is  to  receive  compensation  for  the 
responsibilities  and  expenses  incurred,  are  ques- 
tions which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  seriously 
debated  up  to  the  present.  Presumably  there 
must  be  some  kind  of  financial  agreement  be- 
tween the  mandatory  and  the  other  members  of 
the  League  of  Nations  whereby  the  expenses  at 
any^  rate  will  be  shared.  But  this  and  many  other 
questions  remain  to  be  settled  by  the  delegates  in 
Paris.  The  first  thing  is  to  find  the  nation  which 
will  volunteer  to  become  the  mandatory  for  the 
administration  of  Arabia,  and  the  next  thing  is  to 
persuade  the  many  rulers  of  that  country  to  forget 
their  quarrels  and  to  lend  their  aid  to  the  great 
work  of  regeneration.  The  makers  of  the  new 
Arabia  may  well  be  said  to  be  undertaking  a  task 
compared  with  which  the  labors  of  Hercules  were 
trivial,  but  they  may  rest  assured  that,  if  only 
they  can  persevere  until  success  crowns  their 
efforts,  their  memories  will  some  day  be  blessed 
b^'  many  thousands  of  thriving  and  contented 
people. 


SCANDINAVIAN  UNITY 


FROM  time  to  time  a  league  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian states  has  been  discussed  as  a 
political  possibility,  and  in  the  general  re- 
settlement of  Europe,  now  taking  place, 
the  question  assumes  a  new  interest.  The 
similarity  of  the  peoples  of  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Denmark  in  regard  to  racial  type, 
language,  and  culture  has  always  been  re- 
garded as  an  argument  in  favor  of  union. 
During  the  wortd  war,  moreover,  these 
countries  were  obliged  by  the  suspension  of 
normal  international  commerce  to  rely  very 
largely  on  each  other  for  the  necessaries 
of  life;  and  this  fact,  involving  a  much  closer 
personal  intercourse  and  cooperation,  has 
been  hailed  as  a  step  towards  the  achieve- 
men  of  a  political  league. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  new  situation 
created  by  the  League  of  Nations,  there  are 
serious  obstacles  to  any  such  policy,  and  these 
are  admirably  put  by  Mr.  Chr.  L.  Lange, 
the    Secretary    of    the    Inter-Parllamentary 


Union,  in  an  article  on  "Scandinavia:  Past 
and  Future  Policies,"  contributed  to  the 
International  Review  for  October. 

Mr.  Lange  begins  by  pointing  out  that 
though,  during  the  war,  the  three  Scandi- 
navian countries  found  a  common  demoni- 
nation  in  a  policy  of  neutrality,  their  concep- 
tion of  neutrality  had  a  very  different  tinge 
In  each  case.  Thus,  in  Denmark,  popular 
sentiment,  influenced  by  financial  connections 
with  Great  Britain,  was  ''overwhelmingly 
anti-German."  Norwegians,  also,  were  de- 
cidedly pro-Ally,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  their  commercial  Interests  were  about 
equally  concerned  with  both  sides.  The  dep- 
redations of  the  German  submarines  on 
Norw^eglan  shipping  meant  a  tragic  loss  to 
Norway;  but  on  the  other  hand  great  in- 
convenience was  caused  to  her  by  the  block- 
ade, and  England  adopted  the  drastic  measure 
of  stopping  the  Import  of  coal  and  coke  to 
the  country.     The  pro-Ally  "tinge,"  there- 
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fore,  of  Norwegian  neutrality  may  fairly  be 
regarded  as  due  to  high  principles. 

Sweden,  as  we  know,  at  any  rate  up  to 
the  autumn  of  191 7,  when  Mr.  Branting 
took  office,  leaned,  at  times  very  flagrantly,  to 
the  other  side.  Besides  these  underlying 
differences  in  sentiment,  Sweden  is  credited 
with  having  regarded  "Scandinavianism  as  a 
chance  of  hegemony  in  the  North" — Sweden 
being  by  far  the  most  powerful  of  the  three 
states — and  this  has  always  been  a  cause  of 
Norwegian  hesitation  to  adopt  the  idea.  Mr. 
Lange  sums  up  the  position  as  follows : 

The  absolute  necessity  of  political  and  economic 
co-operation  during  the  four  years  of  war  has,  of 
rourse,  powerfully  influenced  the  Norwegian  atti- 
tude toward  "Scandinavianism."  Especially  the 
intense  inter-Scandinavian  commerce  during  1917 
and  1918  created  the  necessity  of  common  consul- 
tation in  the  most  different  walks  of  industrial 
life.  Stock  had  to  be  taken  of  wants  and  of 
possibilities  of  mutual  help.  A  host  of  "inter- 
Scandinavian  commissions"  were  at  work,  and 
closer  personal  relations  were  created  than  per- 
haps ever  before.  In  the  wake  of  this  followed  a 
Swedish  proposal,  at  once  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported from  Denmark,  of  creating  three  parallel 
associations,  under  the  common  name  of  "Norden" 
— the  autochthonous  word  for  "Scandinavia" — 
destined  to  serve  as  centers,  in  each  of  the  coun- 
tries, of  all  efforts  toward  Scandinavian  unity  and 
fellowship.    The  undertaking  had  a  rather  difficult 


birth,  due  to  Norwegian  skepticism  and  hesitation. 
When,  ultimately,  an  imposing  number  of  repre- 
sentative Norwegian  personalities  joined,  all  ref- 
erence to  political  cooperation  had  been  struck 
out,  and  the  stress  was  laid  on  the  need  for  mutual 
information  as  to  social  and  economic  conditions 
and  to  currents  of  opinion  in  the  other  countries. 
I  think  this  may  be  taken  as  significant  of  the 
prospects  for  "Scandinavia"  in  the  near  future. 
Nobody  expects  the  intense  cooperation  during 
the  war  to  cease  at  once;  this  would  be  both 
ungrateful  and  ungracious.  Besides,  in  many 
walks  of  life  cooperation  is  natural  and  will 
certainly  continue.  Universities  will  exchange 
lecturers;  scientists  and  authors,  students  and 
workmen,  will  meet  in  congresses  and  exchange 
ideas  and  experiences;  where  practicable,  the 
parallel  legislative  efforts  will  be  continued  in 
order  to  avoid  conflicts  of  law ;  possibly  also 
facilities  may  be  created  for  interchange  of  prod- 
ucts in  so  far  as  this  is  possible  without  infringing 
on  the  prospects  for  a  fuller  measure  of  inter- 
national free  trade. 

"But  here  the  cooperation  will  certainly 
stop."  A  customs  union  ''would  entail  too 
stringent  conditions  on  the  economic  freedom 
of  each  of  the  partners."  The  idea  of  arrang- 
ing a  Scandinavian  "group"  within  the 
League  of  Nations  has  met  with  no  favor 
in  the  countries  concerned.  In  short,  the 
symptoms  point  to  a  continuance  of  volun- 
tary cooperation  rather  than  to  any  organ- 
ized political  grouping. 


PEACE  AND  COMMERCIAL  STRUGGLES 

IN  PAN-AMERICA 


THE  Spanish  review,  Nuesiro  Tiempo 
(Madrid),  in  a  recent  article  by 
Vicente  Gay,  gives  us  another  angle  of  the 
"Pan-Hispanic"  movement  w^hich,  fostered 
by  German  intrigue,  is  ostensibly  aiding  a 
closer  union  between  Spain  and  Central  and 
South  America,  though  in  reality  it  is  de- 
signed to  sever  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  countries  south  of  her.  The 
danger  of  such  propaganda  against  this  coun- 
try can  hardly  be  overestimated,  particularly 
at  this  moment  of  world  reconstruction  and 
the  resultant  clash  of  national  interests. 

The  Great  War,  says  Gay,  had  its  real 
foundation  in  the  commercial  struggle  be- 
tween England  and  Germany — though  vari- 
ous reasons  have  been  given.  Germany's 
rapid  Invasion  of  the  commercial  field  threat- 
ened Enq^land's  "commercial  hegemony"  (es- 
tablished during  the  Napoleonic  wars)  be- 
cause "her  (Germany's)  methods  were  surer 
than  England's  and  her  penetration  in  trade 
more  rapid." 


"England  noted  Germany's  commerce  was 
supplanting  hers,  making  her  lose  ground, 
and  the  question  arose  of  introducing  some 
method  stronger  than  competitive  commerce 
In  the  struggle:  the  force  of  arms!"  In  this 
way  England  could  eliminate  Germany  and 
dominate  the  markets  of  the  world  (  !) 

During  and  after  the  war  the  Allies 
formulated  economic  barjiers  against  Ger- 
many. Once  the  war  was  over,  idealism  flew 
out  the  window  and  greed  entered  the  door. 

The  United  States  gained  great  trade  op- 
portunities owing  to  its  late  entry  into  the 
war;  its  merchant  marine,  built  for  war 
purposes,  w^as  greatly  augmented  by  the 
seizure  of  German  ships.  The  great  army 
now  existent  has  vastly  strengthened  the 
United  States'  hold  on  world  aflFalrs.  Pre- 
viously, "the  United  States  had  no  army— its 
Ip.ck  of  land  (military)  power  forced  It  to 
restrain  its  desire  to  Invade  Mexico,  Intensi- 
fied Its  action  against  Spanish  America,  and 
therefore  to  put  off  the  question  of  Japanese 
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influence  in  the  Pacific."     To-day  all  this  is 
changed. 

Will  the  United  States  renounce  its  ad- 
vantageous trade  position  created  by  the  war? 
]\'Jost  certainly  not.  Ciernian  statisticians 
figured  (1912)  that  the  United  States  had 
the  greatest  combined  export  and  import 
trade  with  South  and  Central  America,  with 
England  a  close  second  and  Germany  third. 
The  United  States  led  in  goods  imported 
from  South  America,  England  in  goods  ex- 
ported to  this  territory.  With  Germany  now 
ahnost  eliminated  from  the  field  most  of  its 
former  trade  will  probably  go  to  the  United 
States. 

The  traditional  tendency  of  North  America  is 
well  known.  Pan-Americanism,  which  was  prop- 
agated by  the  United  States,  holds  as  its  final  aim, 
not  a  tendency  to  form  a  commercial  culture  of 
all  America,  but  to  better  reserve  all  action  in 
America  to  the  North  Americans.  .  .  .  The 
Monroe  Doctrine  should  be  interpreted  "America 
for  the  Americans — of  the   North!" 

The  United  States,  according  to  Seiior 
Gay,  desires  to  convert  all  America  into  a 
"vast  sphere  of  Yankee  influence,"  not  only 
by  diplomacy  but  by  'Violent  annexation"  as 
is  shown  in  the  case  of  Porto  Rico  and 
Panama! 

An  American  publicist,  Manuel  Ugarte, 
has  written  an  open  letter  to  President 
Wilson  in  which  he  complains  of  the  oppres- 
sion of  South  and  Central  America  by  the 
United  State?.  He  states  that  an  attempt  is 
being  made  by  United  States  business  in- 
terests to  oust  French,  German,  English, 
Belgian  and  almost  all  other  ''respectable'' 
merchants  of  our  time.  He  complains  of  the 
present  condition  of  Cuba,  Nicaragua,  Porto 
Rico,  Colombia,  Panama,  the  Port  of  Guay- 
aquil, the  archipelago  of  Galapagos.  He 
desires  the  freedom  of  the  heroic  Philippines 
(although  Aguinaldo  himself  does  not  want 
this),  the  withdrawal  of  "the  sword  of 
Damocles  suspended  over  Mexico,"  non-in- 
terference in  Putamaya,  the  unhanding  of 
Santa  Domingo.  He  concludes :  "We  seek, 
in  short,  that  a  star-spangled  banner  may 
not  be  the  symbol  of  oppression  in  the  new 
world !" 

The  United  States  is  now,  in  effect,  the 
banker  for  Central  and  South  America. 
Even  in  191 5  a  bill  passed  by  Congress  con- 
voked a  conference  of  American  republics  to 
treat  the  common  financial  Interests.  Thus 
to-day  Is  realized  the  "gigantic  plot  of  Yankee 
capitalism"  against  North  and  South 
America ! 

Germany's  success  In  American  commerce 
depended  on  two  factors:  superior  goods  and 


better  terms  of  sale.  Her  commercial  succes- 
sors have  not  followed  this  splendid  system, 
says  Ga}'. 

At  the  economic  conference  of  the  Allies 
at  Paris  Mr.  Gide  (a  French  professor)  and 
the  publicist  Gustavo  Le  Bon  botli  ex- 
pressed their  opinions  as  favoring  "interde- 
pendence of  countries"  (in  opposition  to 
tariff  barriers).  A  natural  conclusion  to  this 
stand  is  that  America  needs  Germany. 

Should  Germany  succeed  in  establishing 
internal  peace,  its  force  will  be  enormous. 
Such  a  peace  must  come,  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  German  people,  and  its  advent 
will  have  the  following  consequence:  with  its 
mottoes  "cheap  and  practical"  and  "Necessity 
sharpens  genius"  Germany  is  sure  to  regain 
its  lost  commercial  position — unless  high 
tariff  barriers  are  raised  against  it  throughout 
the  world. 

Let  us  suppose  Germany  shut  out  by  tariff 
walls — shall  we  not  see  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  millions  emigrating  beyond  the  sea? 
It  will  be  a  world  calamity  if  Germany  is 
not  allowed  to  feed  its  numerous  population! 
While  England  holds  the  seas  she  can 
strangle  all  foreign  commerce:  this  in  spite 
of  "the  pretended  freedom  of  the  seas  which 
Wilson  included  in  his  fourteen  points."  An 
English  official  (writing  in  the  United  Serv- 
ice Institute,  1909)  admitted  that  England's 
wars  were  based  on  commercial  considera- 
tions. Trotsky  says  that  an  English  writer 
recently  confessed  to  him  that  the  economic 
future  of  the  world  was  based  on  capitalism. 

Seiior  Gay  concludes:  "The  future  war 
will  come  in  a  well  known  and  more  in- 
timate circle  between  the  English  fathers 
and  English  sons,  and  America  will  be  the 
scene  of  the  contest." 

The  readers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews 
will  note  in  the  foregoing  article  the  whole 
vicious  circle  of  German  reasoning:  In 
brief,  England  was  to  blame  for  the  Great 
War  because  Germany  was  outstripping  her 
commercially!  Next  comes  the  familiar  mis- 
representation of  the  United  States,  as  a 
greedy,  vainglorious  nation  profiting  by 
Gemany's  elimination  from  American  com- 
merce and  forcing  Pan-Americanism  on  the 
other  republics  as  a  purely  selfish  measure. 
Finally,  the  preposterous  "freedom  of  the 
seas"  Is  dragged  forward  by  the  scruff  of 
its  neck  and  the  world  threatened  with  war 
between  England  and  the  United  States 
caused  by  commercial  jealousies  (and.  ap- 
parently, the  elimination  of  German  com- 
petition). 
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AN  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  MAN  ON 
BRITISH  NEWSPAPERS 
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MR.  CHARLES   H.  GRASTY  (CENTER)    LEAVING 
THE  FRENCH  MILITARY  HEADQUARTERS 

NO  one  connected  with  American  jour- 
nalism has  had  better  opportunities  of 
late  to  observe  and  appraise  British  news- 
papers than  Mr.  Charles  H.  Grasty,  of  the 
New  York  TimeSj  whose  work  as  corres- 
pondent during  the  war  took  him  frequently 
to  England  and  brought  him  in  touch  with 
the  leading  newspaper  staffs  of  London  and 
the  Provinces.  The  comparative  study  of 
British  and  American  daily  journalism  that 
Mr.  Grasty  contributes  to  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  November  is  therefore  of 
peculiar  interest  and  value. 

At  the  outset  Mr.  Grasty  admits  that  the 
British  press  has  several  marked  advantages 
over  our  own.  First  among  these  he  places 
the  vast  range  of  interests  of  the  British  Em- 
pire which  form  subject-matter  for  daily 
comment  in  the  British  press.  Of  even 
greater  advantage  to  that  press  is  the  British 
system  of  government.  This  point  would 
not  be  so  clearly  understood  by  the  American 
layman  as  by  the  journalist.  As  Mr.  Grasty 
explains  it,  where  Parliament  acts  directly 
as  agent  of  the  people  arid  they  have  the 
power  of  enforcing  their  views  at  any  mo- 
ment, all  news  about  the  government  is  de- 


cidedly live  matter.  As  Mr.  Grasty  puts 
it:  "A  big  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
has  the  sporting  interest  of  a  prize  fight.  It 
is  for  blood  and  not  mere  'Hippodrome.'  The 
Ministry  may  fall  and  if  it  does  a  new  one 
must  be  provided,  largely  by  newspaper 
readers."  Contrast  with  this  situation  the 
lact  of  interest  in  the  debates  of  our  own 
Congress. 

Since  our  American  reading  publics  are  not 
interested  in  the  same  things  that  appeal  to 
the  readers  of  the  British  newspapers,  our 
newspapers  are  compelled  to  find  ways  to 
interest  and  educate  their  publics.  In  England 
those  ways  are  ready  made  for  them.  Mr. 
Grasty  thinks,  for  example,  that  we  probably 
do  not  print  a  greater  volume  of  criminal 
news  than  does  the  British  press,  but  it  is 
more  in  the  foreground  here.  The  British 
papers  all  use  the  same  kind  of  matter,  but  it 
is  snugly  tucked  away,  always  on  the  same 
page  and  under  modest  headlines  where  the 
British  reader  never  fails  to  find  it.  In  Mr. 
Grasty's  opinion  this  kind  of  matter  is  even 
more  carefully  read  in  British  than  in  Amer- 
ican papers.  Our  tendency  to  sensationalism 
produces  an  inferior  make-up  in  American 
newspapers.  Mr.  Grasty  finds  that  the  Lon- 
don papers  "may  have  a  high  degree  of  life 
without  any  sensationalism  at  all."  For  this 
and  other  reasons  they  are  better  made  up 
than  ours.  So  too,  our  headlines,  in  his 
opinion,  are  inferior  to  the  British. 

On  the  average,  the  London  papers  seem 
to  Mr.  Grasty  to  be  better  written  than  the 
American,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  edi- 
torials, or  "leaders,"  as  they  are  called  over 
there.  Writing  is  more  of  a  profession  in 
England  than  in  America  and  writers  are 
bred  from  generation  to  generation.  But  in 
conceding  superiority  on  the  average  Mr. 
Grasty  excepts  the  editorial  writing  that  may 
be  found  in  a  few  of  our  American  papers, 
"which  is  of  a  high  literary  quality  and 
perhaps  excels  in  force."  He  greatly  ad- 
mires the  pictorial  quality  in  the  English 
leader  that  makes  the  points  more  easily 
understood.  As  an  illustration  he  recalls 
a  single  sentence  in  the  Morning  Post  edi- 
torial on  the  Asquith  Cabinet  just  before  its 
fall:  "Asquith  folds  his  hands;  Sir  Edward 
Grey  wrings  his  hands;  and  all  the  rest  rub 
their  hands." 
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THE  PRO  AND  CON  OF  DAYLIGHT  SAVING 


1^  HE  Daylight  Savinjj;  Law  was  repealed 
by  an  overwhelming  vote  in  both  houses 
of  Congress,  notwithstanding  the  veto  of 
the  President.  Prof.  T.  W.  Patrick,  of 
Iowa  State  University,  is  not  content  to  see 
his  measure  pass  into  history  as  a  freak  of  the 
times,  and  he  takes  pains,  in  the  Scientific 
Mojithly,  to  explain  the  psychology,  not  only 
of  the  law  but  of  the  conditions  which  led 
up  to  its  passage. 

The  theory  of  gradual  transposition  of 
night  and  day  as  a  result  of  perfecting  the 
electric  light  and  substituting  the  automobile 
for  the  horse-drawn  vehicle  is  interesting; 
and  makes  it  apparent  that  the  daylight  sav- 
ing law  attempted  to  meet  a  condition,  not 
a  theory.  The  eight-hour  day  has  arrived, 
and  the  large  majority  of  persons  living  in 
urban  and  suburban  communities  will  spend 
their  hours  of  play  after  the  end  of  the  work- 
ing period.  This  will  tend  still  further  to 
jidvance  the  hour  of  retiring,  with  a  conse- 
quent later  rising  hour. 

It  was  unfair,  said  the  opponents  of  the 
plan,  to  force  the  whole  country  to  get  up 
an  hour  earlier  simply  because  city  folks 
didn't  know  enough  to  rise  and  retire  early. 
But  it  was  a  war  measure.  The  opponents 
of  the  plan  obeyed  the  law,  in  the  emergency, 
because  they  knew  that  the  City  of  Vienna 
reduced  gas  consumption  in  one  summer 
tlirough  the  daylight  saving  plan  by  158  mil- 
lion cubic  feet,  saving  $142,000;  that  Eng- 
land saves' annually  $12,500,000  of  coal;  and 
that  the  United  States  was  estimated  to  have 
saved  $25,000,000  annually.  Our  coal  is 
not  going  to  last  forever,  and  we  can  save 
enormous  economic  loss. 

Nearly  the  entire  country  approved  the 
plan,  and  almost  the  only  exception  was  the 
embattled  farmer.  Professor  Patrick,  who 
comes  from  the  center  of  the  district  most 
strongly  opposed  to  daylight  saving,  pro- 
ceeds to  dissipate  the  objections  by  explain- 
ing the  psychology  of  the  situation.  First, 
he  takes  up  the  contention  that  the  farmer 
must  work  in  the  fields  in  the  hottest  hour  of 
the  day  instead  of  retreating  from  twelve  to 
one  (old  time)  to  lunch  in  the  shade.  Profes- 
sor Patrick  says  that  this  savors  of  newspaper 
ink  rather  than  new  mown  hay,  and  that 
every  farmer  knows  and  every  thermometric 
chart  will  show  that  the  hottest  part  of  a 
summer's  day  is  between  two  and  four  in 
the  afternoon  (old  time),  usually  between 
two  and  three. 


WHERE    "DAYLIGHT    SAVING"    NOW   RESTS 
From  the  Chronicle  (San  Francisco) 

In  midsummer,  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the 
maximum  temperature  occurs  at  about  three 
o'clock,  while  even  at  six  the  temperature  has 
fallen  often  only  three  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The 
great  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the 
first  morning  hour  of  the  working  day  and  the 
last  evening  hour  reveals  the  advantage  of  the 
new  plan  to  all  workers  during  the  hot  weather, 
since  it  substitutes  the  cool  morning  hour  for  the 
hot   evening   hour. 

The    next    argumentative    ten-pin    which 

Professor   Patrick   knocks   down    is   that   of 

the  mothers,  to  the  effect  that  they  could  not 

get  their  children  ready  for  school  in  time, 

since  it  began  an  hour  earlier.     He  says: 

The  reply  to  this  is,  of  course,  that  school  does 
not  begin  an  hour  earlier  but  at  precisely  the  same 
time,  namely,  at  nine  o'clock.  If  the  children  are 
accustomed  to  get  up  at  five,  six,  seven  or  eight 
o'clock,  they  should  continue  to  do  so  under  the 
new  plan  and  would  have  the  same  time  for 
preparation  as  before.  It  is  probable  that  the 
children  slept  later  under  the  new  plan  and  they 
slept  later  because  they  sat  up  later.  In  other 
words,  they  did  not  fully  accept  the  daylight- 
saving  plan,  but  made  a  change  in  their  hour  of 
retiring,  when  it  came  into  effect. 

The  dairymen  raised  perhaps  the  greatest 
protest  with  w^hat  seems  to  some  the  least 
cause.  Although  Professor  Patrick  does  not 
take  the  position  that  the  city  people  are  the 
dairymen's  customers  and  hence  entitled  to  a 
great  deal  of  consideration  from  the  dair\'- 
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men  because  of  business  reasons,  it  seems 
strange  that  barbers,  who  open  their  shops  at 
seven  and  hence  must  arise  at  least  an  hour 
earlier,  are  among  the  advocates  of  the  plan. 
If  the  new  schedule  compels  the  dairyman  in 
Sf»me  instances  to  get  up  before  daylight  in 
the  summer,  he  gets  up  before  daylight  all 
winter  anyway.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  farmer  works  long  hours  and  is  none 
too  highly  paid;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  order  to  get  milk  to  the  door  of  his 
city  customer  in  time  for  breakfast,  the 
farmer  must  get  up  before  daylight  in  some 
instances.     Professor  Patrick  says: 

Seen  in  this  light,  the  other  difficulties  experi- 
enced by  the  farmers  fall  into  their  proper  per- 
spective. In  advocating  the  repeal  of  the  law 
the  farmers  have  laid  special  stress  upon  the  diffi- 
culties. First,  owing  to  the  dew,  the  early  morning 
hour  is  favorable  for  farm  work.  And  second, 
if  to  avoid  this  the  farmer  begins  and  ends  his 
day's  work  at  the  former  time,  his  hired  men 
make  trouble,  since  they  wish  to  stop  work  when 
the  town  and  city  people  do.  Furthermore,  if  the 
farmer  works  an  hour  longer  than  the  city  people, 
he  is  late  for  any  entertainment  or  meeting  which 
he  may  wish  to  attend  in  the  city  in  the  evening. 
As  these  difficulties  were  presented  to  the  country, 
they  were  offered  as  separate  and  cumulative  ob- 
jections. They  are,  of  course,  alternatives.  If 
the  farmer  begins  his  work  an  hour  earlier  than 
formerly  and  experiences  trouble  from  the  dew, 
he  does  not  experience  the  other  troubles,  and 
'vice  versa. 

Perhaps  none  of  these  difficulties  is  so  serious 
as  was  imagined.  The  complaints  about  the  dew 
came  principally  from  the  farmers  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  and  pertain  only  to  haying  and  har- 
vest time.  The  dew  does  not  interfere  with  other 
farming  operations,  such  as  plowing,  disking,  seed- 
ing and  planting  and  cultivating  corn.  During  har- 
vest time,  as  the  dew  is  sometimes  on  the  grass 
and  grain  until  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  it  is  often  in 


any  case  necessary  for  the  farmer  to  begin  and 
end  his  work  at  later  hours.  The  need  of  syn- 
chronizing farm  and  city  hours  of  labor  during 
three  or  four  weeks  of  the  year  is  not  so  great 
as  to  ask  a  whole  nation  during  the  whole  summer 
to  begin  its  day's  work  an  hour  later  in  the 
morning  and  live  by  artificial  light  an  hour  later 
at  night.     .     .     . 

It  is  probable  that  the  farmers  themselves,  when 
the  matter  has  been  accurately  presented  to  them, 
accustomed  as  they  are  to  rise  and  retire  early, 
will  welcome  a  change  which  shall  encourage 
other  people  to  do  the  same. 

It  turns  out,  therefore,  that  the  objectioas  K>  the 
daylight-saving  law  are  rather  petty  and  not  of 
serious  moment. 

Professor  Patrick  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  in 
his  study  of  the  psychology  of  daylight-sav- 
ing, that  if  the  clock  were  shifted  for  the 
entire  year,  instead  of  only  part,  we  would 
soon  be  getting  up  still  later,  simply  because 
of  the  psychological  fascination  of  artificial 
light  and  certain  predilections  for  night  life. 
As  life  becomes  more  complicated  and  in- 
teresting, it  is  increasingly  difficult  to  get 
through  the  day's  duties  in  the  usual  time; 
we  sit  up  later  at  night,  and  sleep  later  in 
the  morning. 

The  undisputed  benefits  to  health  in  gen- 
eral from  spending  waking  hours  in  sunlight 
rather  than  artificial  light;  the  advantage 
in  saving  of  eye  strain  by  the  use  of  natural 
light  for  one  hour  more  during  each  day  of 
the  summer  months ;  and  the  increased  oppor- 
tunity for  persons  employed  in  the  nervous 
industries  to  get  out  doors  and  indulge  in 
the  physical  exercise  so  necessary  for  the  pro- 
longing of  life  in  the  sedentary  occupations 
are  only  part  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained. 
Another  hour  of  sunlight  will  help. 


EFFORTS  TO  SOLVE  THE  SERVANT 

PROBLEM 


THE  perennial  servant  problem  has  re- 
cently become  so  acute  that  no  one  can 
fail  to  be  interested  In  any  plan  that  holds 
out  the  slightest  prospect  of  affording  a  solu- 
tion. The  shortage  of  servants  In  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time  may  be  gauged  in 
somewhat  definite  terms  by  means  of  data 
reported  by  the  Employment  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.  The  Woman's  Divi- 
sion of  that  service  has  recently  declared 
that,  according  to  figures  at  hand,  the  1920 
census  will  show  "an  accelerated  shift  in  'fe- 
males engaged  In  gainful  occupations'  over 
the  27  per  cent,  shift  of  the  thirty  years  pre- 


ceding 1 9 10,  out  of  domestic  service."  It  is 
further  stated  that  "domestic  work  is  the  one 
industry  for  either  sex  in  which  Employment 
Service  offices  have  had  labor  surplus  at  no 
time  during  the  past  year  and  a  half."  A 
tabulation  for  two  typical  weeks  In  recent 
months  shows  that  in  one  week  the  net  ex- 
cess of  demand  over  supply  of  servants  was 
2492,  and  In  the  other  week  It  was  2941 ;  in- 
dicating a  labor  shortage  of  40  per  cent. 

These  figures  are  quoted  in  an  article  on 
"FflForts  to  Standardize  the  Working  Day 
for  Domestic  Service,"  by  Mary  T.  Wagga- 
man,  published   In   the  Monthly  Labor  Re- 
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view  (Washington,  D.  C.)»  by  way  of  in- 
troduction to  a  summary  of  "recent  move- 
ments which  indicate  that  the  servant  prob- 
lem is  being  analyzed  and  practical  efforts 
are  being  put  forth  to  solve  it."  The  article 
deals  especially  with  experiments  recently 
made  in  New  York. 

The  organization  in  January,  1919,  in  New 
York  City  of  the  Committee  on  Household  As- 
sistants under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  was  the  outcome  of  the  con- 
stant shortage  of  domestic  servants,  which  was 
found  not  only  in  every  New  York  City  branch 
employment  office  but  also  in  similar  branch 
offices  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  This  shortage 
ran  from  50  to  66%  per  cent. 

In  the  late  fall  and  winter  months  of  1918  num- 
bers of  women  had  been  dismissed  from  munition 
factories  who  had  formerly  done  domestic  work, 
but  when  such  work  was  offered  them  again  it 
was  rejected.  They  preferred  the  factory,  with 
its  shorter  working  day  and  Sundays  off,  and  an 
improved  social  status.  If  housewives  were  to  get 
any  help  in  their  homes  it  was  clearly  to  be  seen 
that  they  would  either  have  to  draw  such  help 
from  the  group  available  from  stores,  offices,  and 
factories  or  from  a  class  of  women  having  their 
own  homes  and  families  who  could  do  part-time 
work  but  were  not  able  to  meet  business  and 
industrial  requirements.  The  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  therefore  organized  the  Com- 
mittee on  Household  Assistants. 

The  efforts  of  the  committee  were  first 
directed  to  the  task  of  educating  public 
opinion  in  behalf  of  a  plan  which  was  so 
novel  that  it  naturally  encountered  much  op- 
position, due  alike  to  prejudice  and  inertia. 
It  is  set  forth  in  outline  as  follows : 

Regular  eight-hour  assistants  engaged  to  be 
exclusive  employees  for  the  housewives  (pref- 
erably working  for  no  one  else  at  the  same  time) 
and  engaged  to  work  quite  as  permanently  as 
ever  servants  do.  They  give  eight  hours  a  day, 
six  days  a  week.  They  eat  and  sleep  at  home. 
They  agree  to  give  extra  service  whenever  re- 
quired, for  which  they  are  always  to  receive 
extra  pay.  The  wage  is  determined  according 
to  a  sliding  scale  of  efficiency  and  length  of  time 
in  emplojiment,  and  does  and  should  compare 
favorably  with  that  which  obtains  in  factory,  shop 
and  office.  These  assistants  are  engaged  for  regu- 
lar specific  duties,  just  as  resident  maids  are,  but — 
and  here  is  to  be  found  the  safety  valve  never 
existing  in  our  present  order  of  domestic  service — 
never,  under  any  condition,  is  specialization  per- 
missible. During  the  eight  hours  they  hold  them- 
selves ready  to  do  whatever  the  circumstances  of 
the  particular  day  require. 

Although  the  Committee  on  Household 
Assistants  soon  exhausted  the  funds  available 
and  was  therefore  obliged  to  discontinue  its 
experiments,  its  final  report  contains  the  fol- 
lowing optimistic  statement: 


The  five  weeks*  effort  has  proved  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  the  reliability  and  responsibility 
of  the  home  assistant.  The  task  which  lies  before 
us  is  that  of  training  her  and  making  her  efficient. 
The  experiment  has  accomplished  its  fourfold 
purpose.  An  enormous  demand  on  the  part  of 
employers  has  been  established ;  a  new  source 
of  applicants  has  been  tapped;  public  interest  has 
been  demonstrated,  and  most  important  of  all  it 
has  been  clearly  proved  that  the  eif^ht-hour  day 
home  assistant  is  a  solution  of  the  domestic  prob- 
lem and  capable  of  adjustment  to  many  different 
homes,  while  a  definite  method  of  establishing 
this  system  has  now  been  satisfactorily  worked 
out 

The  same  report  is  perhaps  especially  note- 
worthy as  indicating  the  enlarged  field  froip 
which  it  is  possible  to  recruit  "household  as- 
sistants," as  compared  with  the  available 
supply  of  servants  of  the  traditional  type. 
The  applicants  are  thus  grouped  in  five  nat- 
ural classifications: 

1.  The  married,  trained,  and  heretofore,  resident 
domestic  who  seems  to  be  the  best  adapted  at 
present  for  the  home  assistant,  principally  because 
of  her  long  years  of  training. 

2.  The  high-school  graduate  interested  to  take 
up  this  profession  instead  of  going  into  business. 

3.  The  young  business  woman  who  really  likes 
housework  and  finds  she  can  be  a  part-time  home 
assistant  while  studying. 

4.  The  married  woman  who  has  her  own  home 
and  understands  the  problem  of  household  work. 
One  or  two  of  this  type  have  even  had  their  own 
maids.  One  or  two  have  grown  children  and 
wish   to   become    wage-earners. 

5.  The  business  women  and  school  teachers  who 
can  get  the  benefit  of  a  change  of  occupation  by 
becoiming  home  assistants  during  the  summer 
months  at  the  seashore  and  in  the  mountains. 

The  household-assistant  system  is  also  un- 
der trial  in  Philadelphia,  Providence  and 
Hartford. 

The  article  here  abstracted  deals  briefly 
with  "cooked  food  agencies"  as  a  help 
toward  solving  the  servant  problem  from  the 
employer's  standpoint,  and  with  the  organ- 
ization of  domestic  workers  as  a  help  on  the 
servant's  side  of  the  problem. 

A  unique  association  of  workers  is  the  Progres- 
sive Household  Club  of  Los  Angeles,  organized 
to  provide  "a  cheerful  and  welcome  home  for  the 
domestic"  out  of  service  or  taking  a  rest.  The 
club  is  a  recreational  center  with  educational  fea- 
tures, lectures  being  frequently  given  to  the  mem- 
bers. Prior  to  the  war,  classes  in  English  for 
foreign  girls  were  held  twice  a  week,  but  these 
classes  were  abolished  as  immigrant  pupils  were 
no  longer  forthcoming.  The  members  of  the  club 
are  reported  to  be  of  a  high-grade  type  and  expect 
first-class  wages.  The  employment  office  of  the 
association  procures  jobs  free  to  its  membership. 
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PRINTING  WITHOUT  TYPE  IN 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  printers'  walkout  in  New  "^'ork 
City,  beginning  on  October  i,  led  to 
new  and  strange  developments  in  the  pro- 
duction of  periodicals.  It  was  found  that 
the  ordinary  processes  of  typesetting,  whether 
by  hand  or  machinery,  could  be  eliminated 
through  the  use  of  photo-engraving.  Type- 
written manuscript  was  photographed  and 
etched  on  zinc  plates.  This  having  been 
done,  lithographic  presses  (not  involved  in 
the  strike)  could  be  emplo^^d  for  reproduc- 
tion in  quantity.  The  Scientific  American 
transferred  its  editor's  long-hand  copy  direct- 
ly to  its  editorial  page  by  this  method. 

A  leading  trade  journal,  the  Dry  Goods 
Economist,  scored  a  triumph  of  persistent 
effort  by  utilizing  the  mimeograph  for  its 
entire  edition  of  13,000  copies  and  turning 
out  a  64-page  periodical.  All  of  the  work 
was  done  by  hand,  from  typewritten  stencils 
placed  on  an  ordinary  rotary  mimeograph 
machine. 

Some  of  the  weekly  periodicals  missed  as 
many  as  half-a-dozen  issues.  Others  used 
ingenuity,  energ\%  and  substitute  processes  to 
maintain  unbroken  service  to  their  readers. 
What  new  methods  will  survive  in  competi- 
tion with  the  old,  time  alone  can  tell. 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  IDEAL 
An  Editorial 
By  Harold  Holland 


TRI   msmSEKT  cccat  to  you   this  v>«k   In   thla 
ourlout  and   lnad*qukt«   fom  b«e«u(«   thare    It  *  ttrlic* 
•Bong.th*  prljit,*ra  of  l*v  Tork  City.     Th*  aorloMn  prlntcrf 
h«i«<>[i«i1»   danand*  upon  thalr  aqjlcyvra-ahlch  not  only  Ir* 
•  ztraTSgant  and  azcaaalT*  but   InTclv*  a  rlclatlon  oT  tKa 
contraet  «hlch  tha  aaplcylng  prlntara  had  cada  with  t^ir 
aaployaas  thru  thalr  unlona.      In  this   atrlka   thara    la^ot 
■artly  a  quaatlon  Qf  dLffaranoat  coneamlng  wagas   and  hours 
of  labor,    but  a  quaatlon  cf   fundimantsl   principle.      Shall 
tha  workara  organ Itad  In  labor  unions  ba   bound  by  thalr 
givan  word,    or  ahall  thay  ba   fraa  to  braajc  thalr  promlaaa 
•t  wUlT 

This  prlntara'    itrlJca   la  only  ona  of  nany  which  arc 
'disturbing  industry,  not  only  in  thla  country  but  in  Bag* 
laod  and  othsr  countrlaa  of  luropa.      He  are    in   •  tiae  of 
acuta   Induatrlal  unrast.      dhiit  will    tha  outcose    baT     In 
ewB  BOra    laporiant  question   la,    llhat  ouc;ht  tha  outocma  to 
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RAILWAY  TRAVEL  AT  HOME 
AND  ABROAD 


A  FEW  years  a<2;o  most  Americans 
would  not  have  admitted  that  there 
'«vas  room  for  a  difference  of  opinion  con- 
cerning the  relative  merits  of  American  and 
European  passenger  trains.  The  European 
visitor  to  this  country  was  expected  to 
bracket  our  railways  with  Niagara  Falls  and 
the  stockyards  in  paying  homage  to  Amer- 
ican institutions  to  which  the  Old  World 
boasted  no  rival.  If  he  did  not,  it  was  be- 
cause he  was  a  hopeless  victim  of  prejudice 
and  old-fogeyism. 

At  that  period  a  mild  sensation  might 
have  been  created  by  such  assertions  as  are 
offered  by  our  cosmopolitan  fellow-citizen 
Owen  Wister  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
under  the  title  "According  to  a  Passenger." 
Mr.  Wister  has  a  very  comprehensive  ac- 
quaintance with  railways  on  both  sides  of 
the  ocean,  and  he  sums  up  a  comparison  of 
passenger  trains  in  the  two  continents  in  the 
words:  "They  have  borrowed  our  good 
points,  while  we  could  still  borrow  to  ad- 
vantage one  or  two  of  theirs." 

The  three  requisites  of  passenger  service, 
he  says,  are,  in  the  order  of  their  importance, 
safety,  comfort  and  speed.  In  the  matter  of 
safety  a  pretty  general  impression  has  grown 
up  among  us  that  we  are  far  below  the 
European  standard,  but  Mr.  Wister's  com- 
parisons under  this  head  are  comforting.  In 
1914, 

On  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  there  were  16 
collisions  and  iz  derailments  of  passenger  trains 
according  to  reports  imade  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  as  compared  with  109  colli- 
sions and  73  derailments  of  passenger  trains  on 
English  railways  according  to  reports  made  to  the 
Board  of  Trade.  There  were  no  fatalities  and 
563  injuries  to  passengers  from  train  accidents  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  33  fatalities  and 
723  injuries  to  passengers  iFrom  train  accidents  on 
the  English  railways. 

There  were  9  fatalities  and  873  injuries  to 
passengers  exclusive  of  those  occurring  in  train 
accidents  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  117 
fatalities  and  2918  injuries  on  the  English  rail- 
ways. As  the  English  railways  carried  only  five 
times  as  many  passengers  one  mile  as  did  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  the  numbers  of  fatalities 
both  in  train  accidents  and  from  other  causes  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  compare  favorably 
with  the  English  railways. 

As  to  speed,  they  have  always  surpassed  our 
quickest  schedules,  and  these  were  slowed  down  a 
good   many  years   ago.     Before   the   war   we    no 


longer  had  the  five-hour  trains  between  Boston 
and  New  York,  the  eiji^hteen-hour  trains  between 
New  York  and  Chicago,  the  hour  trains  between 
Philadelphia  and  Atlantic  C'ity ;  and  now  the 
hour-and-fifty-minute  trains  between  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  are  no  more.  7'liose  fastest  At- 
lantic City  trains  beat  anything  in  Europe,  but 
this  was  over  a  short  course;  we  had  nothing 
equal  to  the  two-hour  London  and  Birmingham 
schedule,  112  miles;  the  118-mile  run  in  two 
hours  from  London  to  Bristol  over  the  Great 
Western,  or  the  150  miles  in  one  hundred  and 
fifty  minutes — excluding  two  minutes'  stop  at 
St.-Quentin — between  Paris  and  Ercquelines  over 
the  Northern.  Their  list  of  fifty-miles-an-hour 
trains  was  longer  than  ours;  and  of  forty-five- 
miles-an-hour  trains  they  ran  easily  four  or  five 
times  as  many. 

Mr.  Wister  complains  that  American 
trains  have  a  habit  of  starting  and  stopping 
with  a  violent  jerk;  that  we  have  few  high 
platforms  from  which  to  board  our  cars, 
Vv^hile  in  England,  even  at  small  wayside  sta- 
tions, you  step  in  and  out  on  a  level ;  that 
our  roadbeds  are  less  solid  than  those  of  Eng- 
lish roads,  and  hence  we  fail  to  achieve 
smoothness  of  motion  at  any  speed.  All  this 
applies  only  to  long-distance  express  trains; 
local  and  suburban  accommodations  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Continent  are  said  to  be  in- 
ferior to  ours.  As  to  other  details  that  af- 
fect comfort  he  says: 

During  the  years  from  1870  to  1919  I  have 
traveled  in  the  trains  of  every  important  railway 
in  the  United  States,  England  and  France,  not  to 
speak  of  other  countries.  This  period  has  seen 
many  changes  in  the  appearance  of  cars  both 
outside  and  in,  the  introduction  of  many  important 
appliances  and  in  general  a  great  stride  toward 
perfection.  This  is  true  of  engines  as  well. 
The  best  European  train  you  could  find  in  1870 — 
with  negligible  exceptions  in  Switzerland — locked 
up  its  passengers  six,  eight  or  ten,  according  to 
class,  in  a  compartment,  wherein  you  sat  far  less 
privately  than  you  sat  here  among  a  crowd  of 
sixty,  and  whence  you  could  not  get  out  for  any 
purpose  whatever  until  the  train  stopped  and  the 
conductor  came  along  outside  and  unlocked  the 
door  for  you. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  separation  of  passengers 
into  first,  second  and  third  classes  was  a  sensible 
recognition  of  differences  in  purse,  precisely  like 
that  of  our  hotels,  which  have  always  had  rooms 
of  various  prices  according  to  their  size,  furniture 
and  locations.  On  our  trains  the  poor  man  had 
to  pay  just  as  much  as  the  rich  for  his  journey, 
and  more  than  the  poor  man  in  Europe.  We 
presently  camouflaged  classes  by  parlor  car  and 
sleeping  car.  Later  we  added  tourist  sleeper,  thus 
establishing  three  classes  without  embarrassment 
to  democratic  consistency.  We  bury  our  head  in 
the  sand  of  phrases  and  beat   any  ostrich   going. 
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SOME  YOUNG  WRITERS  OF  COLOMBIA 


AN  interesting  fact  about  most  of  the 
literary  men  of  South  America  is 
their  ability  to  write  good  poetry  as  well  as 
prose.  It  does  not  surprise  us,  therefore,  to 
find  this  true  of  many  of  the  young  authors 
described  by  Gonzales  Pans,  the  well-known 
writer  of  Bogota,  in  a  recent  issue  of  Cuba 
Conternporanea. 

Were  one  to  meet  Cornelio  Hispano  quiet- 
ly pacing  the  streets  of  Bogota  one  would 
hardly  suspect  the  wayfarer  of  the  "refined 
-spirit"  mingled  with  "Attic  brilliance"  that 
he  possesses.  His  work — both  prose  and 
verse — approaches  a  Hellenic  ideal.  He  him- 
self ascribes  his  chief  inspiration  to  Lucianeo 
Rivera  Garrido,  "that  fine  Caucan"  (inhab- 
itant of  the  district  of  Cauca),  all  heart,  ail 
nobility,  all  love  for  beautiful  things."  His- 
pano's  first  verses  were  written  at  Garrido's 
death.  From  him  he  received  his  admira- 
tion for  Reman,  whose  cult  he  follows. 

His  prose  works  on  Bolivar,  the  Liberator, 
are  written  in  a  solemn  key,  but  are  calm, 
serene,  clear.  His  poetic  trilogy  is  divided 
into  three  schools  of  thought.  "The  Garden 
of  the  Hesperides"  is  pure  Hellenic; 
"Legenda  de  Oro"  is  the  early  Christian 
period ;  "St.  Jerome"  and  "Elegias  Cau- 
canas"  are  present-day  pastorals  of  Cauca. 
His  prose  is  limpid,  fluid,  full  of  sense  and 
sweetness — even  in  his  historical  studies  and 
such  works  as  "De  Parisal  Amazonas." 

The  "Periodistas"  (writers  of  periodical 
literature)  show  the  dual  faculty  of  verse 
and  prose  writing  above  mentioned.  ALguel 
Morena  Alba  is  an  Atlantic  Coast  writer 
most  of  whose  work  is  in  Ea  Nacion  of  Bar- 
ranquilla:  his  forte  is  political  prose  and 
poetry.  Hernando  Zawadzky  presents  mili- 
tary policy  and  the  complicated  affairs  of  his 
country  in  El  Relator;  his  style  is  notable  for 
its  fire  and  beauty.  Benjamin  of  Moreno, 
as  director  of  Ea  Epoca  (a  daily  published 
at  Cartagena)  has  strong  influence  on  local 
politics.  Emilio  Robledo  raises,  in  Mani- 
zaleo,  a  voice  which  has  great  force  in  the 
department  of  Antioquia.  "He  has  written 
good  verse  in  addition  to  his  valuable  con- 
tributions to  political  literature." 

Carlos  Arturo  Pinzen  (son  of  the  cele- 
brated author  of  "Idolo  fori")  is,  primarily, 
an  essayist.  His  "Prosas  of  Esbozos"  is  a 
compilation  of  critical  essays  of  the  first  rank. 
He  is  a  gallant  cultivator  of  belles  lettres  of 
present-day  Colombia. 


Editor,  literary  critic  and  historian, 
sociologist — such  is  Gabriel  Porras  Tron- 
conis,  editor  of  La  Rei'ista  Conternporanea. 
His  caustic  satire  has  been  a  strong  influence 
toward  national  culture. 

In  Gustavo  Arboledo  R.  we  find  a  deep 
student  of  history  who  is  publishing  a  con- 
temporaneous history  of  Colombia.  The 
style  of  his  "Brazil  Throughout  Its  History" 
is  marked  by  an  unusual  richness  &f  docu- 
mentation which  betokens  a  vast  collection 
of  material. 

Louis  Concha  Cordoba  (the  son  of  former 
President  Dr.  Jose  Vincente  Concha)  is  a 
new  palladin  of  Catholicism.  He  is  a  modern 
in  tendencies  and  of  undisputed  talent.  In 
his  magazine,  Catholicism^  he  is  fighting  a 
modern  battle  for  his  faith. 

One  finds  novel  and  short-story  writing 
rather  neglected  in  Colombia.  Francisco 
Nino  Torres  occupies  his  leisure  at  the  uni- 
versity by  writing  psychological  stories.  Jose 
A.  Gutierrez  seeks  to  portray  Colombian 
life  in  the  warmer  portions  of  the  country — 
but  rather  unsuccessfully.  Enrique  Pardo 
Farelo  (pen-name  "Luis  Tablanca")  writes 
little  tales,  genuinely  national,  of  the  "pop- 
ular classes." 

Arturo  Suarez,  born  in  the  mountains  of 
Antioquia,  has  written  two  Creole  novels, 
"Alontanera"  and  "Rosalba,"  both  strictly 
Colombian  in  flavor,  excellent  pictures  of 
types,  personages  and  customs  of  his  native 
mountains.  He  is  an  able  dissector  of  char- 
acter. 

Crornos  (an  illustrated  weekly)  gives 
scope  to  the  varied  ability  of  Miguel  San- 
tiago Valencia,  poet  and  playwright.  His 
"Adela"  was  produced  in  19 13  in  Bogota. 
Fie  is  genuinely  Parisian  in  his  knowledge 
and  refinement. 

El  Grafico — an  illustrated  weekly  but  lit- 
tle inferior  to  Crornos — is  a  strong  factor  in 
the  work  of  civilized  Colombia.  Faces,  of 
Barranquilla,  has  published  the  work  of 
many  young  authors.  Some  of  these  are 
Julio  Enrique  Blanco,  a  young  philosopher 
and  follower  of  Kant;  Enrique  Restepo,  a 
pi  ofound  and  caustic  writer ;  Hector  Parias, 
whose  poems  in  prose  are  notable;  Julio 
Gomez  de  Castro,  writer  of  fine  criticisms 
and  literary  evaluations,  and  Ramon  Vinyes, 
a  Catalan  transplanted  to  Colombia,  whose 
appreciation  of  authors,  books  and  places  is 
beautifully  set  forth  in   numerous  writings. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  REMINISCENCE 


Elizabethan  Sea-Dogs.  By  William  Wood. 
New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press.  252  pp. 
111. 

Colonial   Folkways.     By  Charles  M.  Andrews. 

New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press.  255  pp. 
111. 

The  Quaker  Colonies.  By  Sydney  G.  Fisher. 
New  Haven:    Yale  University  Press.     244  pp.     111. 

The  American  Spirit  in  Literature.  By 

Bliss  Perry.  New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press. 
281    pp.     111. 

The  editors  of  the  "Chronicle  of  America" 
series  have  succeeded  wonderfully  in  selecting 
widely  separated  chapters  and  episodes  of  Ameri- 
can history  and  presenting  them  in  a  way  that 
attracts  the  present-day  reader.  The  authors  of 
the  books,  in  several  instances  at  least,  are  dig- 
nified professorial  gentlemen  whose  literary 
efforts  heretofore  have  been  hardly  known  out- 
side of  strictly  academic  circles.  In  this  series, 
however,  they  do  not  appear  as  pedants  but  as 
men  who  have  really  interesting  stories  to  tell, 
and  to  help  them  reach  an  audience  the  editors 
have  seen  that  the  stories  are  not  long  drawn 
out,  that  they  are  clearly  printed  on  good  paper, 
embellished  with  the  best  of  illustrations,  and 
in  every  way  made  to  ''look  readable."  One 
would  have  to  go  far  to  find  a  more  entertain- 
ing book  of  adventure  than  "Elizabethan  Sea- 
Dogs,"  by  William  Wood,  or  a  more  delightful 
and  intimate  account  of  the  life  and  manners  of 
our  forefathers  than  Professor  C.  M.  Andrews' 
"Colonial  Folkways."  So,  too,  the  chronicle  of 
"The  Quaker  Colonies,"  a  story  that  has  been 
told  before,  is  related  by  Professor  Sydney  G. 
Fisher  with  just  the  modern  touch  that  is  needed 
to  give  it  actuality  with  the  reader  of  to-day.  As 
to  Professor  Bliss  Perry's  volume  on  "The  Ameri- 
can Spirit  in  Literature,"  we  can  best  describe 
it  as  an  interpretation.  Its  modern  viewpoint  is 
indicated  by  the  choice  of  Walt  Whitman's  por- 
trait for  a  frontispiece.  Professor  Perry's  incisive 
comment  on  American  authors  has  been  made 
familiar  to  thousands  through  the  medium  of  the 
magazines.  Such  readers  will  in  no  way  be  dis- 
appointed in  the  present  volume. 

A  Golden  Age  of  Authors.  By   William 

Webster  Ellsworth.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company. 
304  pp.     111. 

Mr.  Ellsworth's  book  of  recollections  of  the 
Century,  its  editors  and  contributors,  and  the 
group  of  American  authors  who  flourished  in  the 
last  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
the  first  of  the  twentieth,  is  easily  the  most  enter- 
taining volume  of  its  kind,  from  the  biographical 
standpoint,  that  has  appeared  during  the  present 
year.  Mr.  Ellsworth  saw  the  whole  history  of 
the  magazine,  its  development  from  the  old  Scrih- 
ner*s   Monthly    under   the    editorship    of   the    late 


Richard  Watson  CJilder  and  Dr.  Holland  and  the 

building  up  of  the  C'entury  Company  under  the 
leadership  of  Roswell  Smith.  I'he  glimpses  that 
Mr.  Ellsworth  gives  us  of  Mark  Twain,  Frank 
Stockton,  John  Hay,  Joseph  Jefferson,  Augustus 
Saint-Ciaudens  and  other  notables  of  their  genera- 
tion are  so  thoroughly  life-like  that  the  reader's 
only  regret  will  be  that  Mr.  Ellsworth  has  not 
given  more  of  them. 

Canon  Bamett,  Warden  of  the  First  Uni- 
versity Settlement,  Toynbee  Hall,  White- 
chapel,  London.  By  His  Wife.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Company.  Vol  I.  392  pp.  111.  Vol.  II. 
415   pp.     111. 

Not  a  little  of  the  inspiration  for  work  in  uni- 
versity settlements  in  America  came  from  the  ex- 
ample of  Toynbee  Hall  in  Whitechapel,  London. 
The  warden  of  that  settlement,  the  late  Canon 
Barnett,  exerted  remarkable  personal  influence  in 
London  for  many  years.  Mrs.  Barnett,  who  was 
known  quite  as  well  as  her  husband  in  settlement 
work,  is  the  author  of  these  two  very  interesting 
volumes  describing  his  life,  work  and  friends. 
We  have  here  the  whole  story  of  the  university- 
settlement  movement   as  it   developed   in   London. 

A  Pelican*s  Tale.  By  Frank  M.  Boyd.  Phil- 
adelphia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  315  pp. 
111. 

A  volume  of  chat  about  London  personalities 
of  the  past  half-century  on  and  off  the  stage.  The 
author  is  the  son  of  the  Very  Rev.  A.  K.  H.  Boyd, 
of  St.  Andrew's,  whom  some  of  our  older  readers 
will  identify  as  the  author  of  "Recreations  of  a 
Country  Parson." 

Dunsany  the  Dramatist.  By  Edward  Hale 
Bierstadt.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Company. 
244  pp.     111. 

In  view  of  Lord  Dunsany's  visit  to  this  coun- 
try, publication  of  a  new  and  revised  edition  of 
Mr.  Bierstadt's  authoritative  account  of  his  work 
and  personality  is  especially  timely.  Mr.  Bier- 
stadt outlines  Lord  Dunsany's  plays  and  gives 
their  history,  together  with  a  critical  appreciation 
of  each. 

Old  Days  in  Bohemian  London.  By  Mrs. 
Clement  Scott.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 
272  pp.     111. 

The  widow  of  the  famous  dramatic  critic,  Cle- 
ment Scott,  gives  in  this  volume  recollections  of 
many  of  the  stage  celebrities  of  the  opening 
twentieth  century  in  London.  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van, Ellen  Terry.  Sir  Henry  Irving,  Beerbohm 
Tree,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  and  Mrs.  Patrick  Camp- 
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bell  were  among  the  personal  friends  of  the  Scotts 
with  whom  these  reminiscences  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Punch's  History  of  the  Great  War. 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.     303  pp.     111. 

The  War  in  Ccirtoons.  Compiled  by  George 
J.   Hecht.     E.  P.  Button  &  Co.     207  pp.     111. 

Raemaekers'  Cartoon  History  of  the  War. 

Compiled  by  J.  Murrav  Allison.     Volume  II.     216 
pp.      111. 

"I  Was  There":  With  the  Yanks  in  France. 

Sketches   by   C.   LeRoy   Baldridge.     Putnam. 

Readers  of  this  periodical  will  be  especially  in- 
terested in  various  collections  of  war  cartoons 
which  are  making  their  appearance.  Chief  among 
those  of  recent  publication  is  "Mr.  Punch's  His- 
tory of  the  Great  War,"  containing  170  drawings 
and  a  narrative  resume  of  political  and  military 
events  from  month  to  month  throughout  the  con- 
flict. Punch  may  not  have  developed  a  worthy 
successor  to  Tenniel,  but  its  staff  has  maintained 
its  reputation  as  the  world's  foremost  cartoon  jour- 
nal.     The    drawings    selected     include     many     in 


lighter  vein,  which  perform  a  useful  function  in 
interpreting  living  conditions  at  home  and  in  the 
trenches.  One  hundred  American  cartoons,  rep- 
resenting some  of  the  best  work  of  twenty-seven 
illustrators,  have  been  brought  together  in  a  mod- 
est attempt  to  tell  the  story  of  "The  War  in  Car- 
toons." Sir.  Hecht,  who  compiled  the  book,  served 
with  the  Committee  on  Public  Information,  at 
Washington,  in  charge  of  its  Bureau  of  Cartoons. 
The  most  widely  known  of  all  the  war's  cartoon- 
ists is  Louis  Raemaekers  of  Holland,  whose  draw- 
ings are  being  published  here  in  four  volumes, 
two  in  the  series  having  already  appeared  and  the 
third  being  about  ready.  Opposite  each  cartoon 
in  both  Mr.  Hecht's  and  Mr.  Raemaekers'  collec- 
tions the  reader  finds  text  explaining  the  situa- 
tion which  suggested  the  cartoon.  In  Private 
Baldridge's  volume  there  are  brought  together 
the  numerous  sketches  he  made  on  the  battle  front 
and  in  camp  as  cartoonist  for  the  American  army's 
paper.  The  Stars  and  Stripes.  Some  of  his  spir- 
ited drawings  are  already  familiar  to  the  folks 
at  home  through  their  subsequent  use  on  Liberty 
Loan  posters.  Private  Baldridge  was  without 
doubt  our   leading  soldier  cartoonist. 


BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION 


Holland  of  To-Day.  By  George  Wharton 
Edwards.  Philadelphia:  The  Penn  Publishing 
Company.     293  pp.     111. 

We  have  had  occasion  in  former  years  to  di- 
rect the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  descriptive 
volumes  written  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  George 
"Wharton  Edwards.  Of  these,  "Vanished  Towers 
and  Chimes  of  Flanders,"  ''Vanished  Halls  and 
Cathedrals  of  France,"  "Alsace-Lorraine,"  and 
**Some  Old  Flemish  Towns"  are  among  the  most 
noteworthy.  The  present  volume,  "Holland  of 
To-Day,"  while  dealing  with  a  more  static  topic, 
in  no  wise  falls  behind  the  others  in  artistic 
charm.  The  sketches  of  Dutch  scenes,  several  of 
which  are  reproduced  in  color,  are  all  distinctive 
and  executed  in  the  best  of  taste.  As  in  his  ear- 
lier works,  Mr.  Edwards  has  concerned  himself 
quite  as  much  with  the  people  themselves  as  with 
the  land  that  they  occupy  and  the  buildings  and 
other  public  works  that  they  have  erected. 

My  Italian  Year    By  Joseph  Collins.   Charles 

Scribner's  Sons.     306  pp. 

This  is  not  merely  another  war  book,  although 
it  is  made  up  of  observations  and  reflections  by 
its  author  during  the  last  year  of  the  war.  Dr. 
Collins  was  an  important  official  of  the  Red  Cross 
in  Italy  during  that  year,  but  he  had  been  a  visi- 
tor to  the  country  many  times  in  preceding  years. 
He  has  long  been  a  keen  student  of  the  land  and 
the  people,  and  in  this  book  he  describes  Italian 
political  and  social  conditions  and  analyzes  the 
Italian  temperament  and  tendencies. 

Wanderings  in  Italy.       By     Gabriel     Faure. 

Houghton,    Mifflin    Company.     291    pp.      111. 

In  reading  the  descriptive  passages  of  NT. 
Faure's  book  one  wanders  with  him  far  from  the 
established  routes  of  Cook's  Tours  and   encounters 


names  that  do  not  frequently  appear  in  the  con- 
ventional gazeteers,  but  as  a  guide-book  in  the 
broader  sense  the  enlightened  traveler  could  hard- 
ly do  better  than  adopt  M.  Faure's  suggestions.  > 
The  reader  quickly  discerns  his  love  of  nature 
and  in  his  pages  the  artistic  sense  of  scenic  values 
is    irrepressible. 

Paris  and  Her  People.  By  Ernest  A.  Vize- 
telly.      Frederick   A.   Stokes   Company.     316   pp. 

Mr.  Vizetelly's  acquaintance  with  Paris  spanned 
the  whole  period  of  the  Third  Republic,  from  the 
war  and  the  Commune  of  1870-71  to  the  close  of 
the  Great  War  in  1918.  Probably  no  man  of 
English  birth  has  had  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  Parisian  life  during  that  entire  period  than 
the  author  of  this  volume.  He  knew  nearly  all 
types  of  celebrities — actors,  authors,  artists  and 
politicians — but  he  also  knew  and  loved  the  com- 
mon people.  His  recollections  of  a  remarkable 
generation  of  Parisian  life  have  gone  into  the 
making  of  an   unusually  interesting  book. 

The  Paris  of  the  Novelists.  By  Arthur  Bart- 
lett  Maurice.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company.  299 
pp.     111. 

A  few  years  ago,  in  "The  New  York  of  the 
Novelists,"  Mr.  Maurice  showed  us  how  easily 
and  naturally  a  study  of  the  haunts  of  authors 
in  a  great  city  may  develop  into  a  kind  of  glori- 
fied guide-book  for  all  whose  sympathies  and 
tastes  are  fed  by  literature.  In  his  new  book, 
"The  Paris  of  the  Novelists,"  he  employs  similar 
methods,  and  in  the  greater  range  of  interests 
attains  even  more  fascinating  results.  He  has 
chapters  on  "The  Paris  of  Victor  Hugo,"  "The 
Paris  of  Thackeray  and  Dickens,"  "About  Paris 
with  Alphonse  Daudet,"  "Bohemian  Trails." 
"Zola's  Paris,"  and  "The  Paris  of  Some  Ameri- 
cans." 
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Through  Egypt  in  War-Time.  By  Martin 
S.  Briggs.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.  280 
pp.     III. 

Those  who  think  they  know  their  Egypt  from 
travelers'  accounts  written  before  the  war  or 
even  from  their  own  experience  as  tourists  will 
find  mucli  entirely  fresh  material  in  this  volume, 
the  work  of  a  Sanitary  Officer  of  the  British 
forces  in  Egypt,  who  traveled  thousands  of  miles 
over  territory  not  hitherto  frequented  by  Euro- 
peans. He  gives  a  vivid,  picturesque  account  of 
Egypt  as  the  British  soldier  saw  it. 

California  Desert  Trails.  By  J.  Smeaton 
Chase.     Houghton,  Mifflin  Company.     387  pp.    111. 

A  readable,  humorous  account  of  a  horseback 
ride  in  the  Colorado  Desert  of  Southern  California 


— a  region  that  heretofore  has  largely  escaped  de- 
tailed dcM-riptioii  by  travelers,  but  which  is  likely 
to  be  visited  more  frc(|uently  in  the  future,  since 
the  (Government  has  begun  the  marking  of  roads 
and  water  holes. 

The  Wilderness  of  the  Upper  Yukon,      jj., 

Charles  Sheldon.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  36 j 
pp.     111. 

Mr.  Sheldon's  account  of  his  explorations  for 
wild  sheep  in  sub-Arctic  mountains,  which  origin- 
ally appeared  in  191 1,  has  become  one  of  the 
standard  books  of  its  class,  and  the  present  revi- 
sion, with  new  preface,  maps  and  appendix  serves 
to  supply  still  more  completely  the  demand  for 
reliable  accounts  of   this  wild  region. 


BOOKS  OF  SPECIAL  TIMELINESS 


The  Adventures  of  the  Fourteen  Points. 
By  Harry  Hansen.  The  Century  Company.  385 
pp.     III. 

Mr.  Hansen  shows  us  how  even  so  serious  a 
topic  as  the  Peace  Conference  has  its  humorous 
aspects.  Of  course  if  his  book  were  merely  amus- 
ing we  should  not  think  it  worth  while  to  com- 
mend it  to  our  readers,  but  it  is  far  more  than 
that.  Without  being  argumentative  or  dogmatic 
it  presents  controversial  matters  in  an  informa- 
tional way.  In  other  words  it  reports  the  intensely 
serious  debates  at  Paris  not  for  their  own  sake 
but  rather  because  of  the  relation  that  they  bore 
to  the  things  that  really  happened — the  ultimate 
decisions  of  the  Conference.  It  does  this  brightly 
and  dramatically — in  short,  as  if  it  were  just  what 
the  title  indicates,  a  story  of  adventure.  Mr. 
Hansen  has  been  fortunate  in  his  selection  and 
grouping  of  materials.  Not  every  writer  is  gifted 
with  so  keen  and  unerring  a  sense  of  propor- 
tion. 

The  Strategy  of  the  Great  War.  By  Wil- 
liam L.  McPherson.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  417 
pp. 

A  reprint  of  studies  of  the  campaigns  and 
battles  of  the  war  in  their  relation  to  Allied 
and  German  military  policy  which  originally 
appeared  in  the  Sunday  issues  of  the  New  York 
Tribune.  The  first  six  chapters  of  the  book  deal 
with  the  general  principles  underlying  German 
and  Allied  strategy,  while  the  other  fourteen 
chapters  analyze  the  battles  and  campaigns  in 
which  the  working  out  of  these  principles  is 
illustrated. 

The  Remaking  of  a  Mind.  By  Henry  de  Man. 
Charles   Scribner's   Sons.     289    pp. 

This  unusual  book  attempts  an  interpretation  of 
important  issues  now  before  the  world  in  the  light 
of  the  development  of  the  author's  own  ideas 
under  pressure  of  war  experience.  Mr.  de  Man 
was  a  Belgian  soldier,  but  before  the  war  he  had 
been  one  of  the  leaders  among  the  International 
Socialists  of  Europe.     With  Liebknecht  he  founded 


the  Socialist  Young  People's  Federation  and  en- 
deavored to  throw  the  weight  of  international 
labor  organization  against  the  war.  When  his 
country  was  invaded  he  enlisted  in  the  army 
and  served  throughout  the  war,  winning  the  Bel- 
gian War  Cross  and  the  British  M.  C.  His  inter- 
nationalism is  not  merely  nominal,  for  before  the 
war  he  had  lived  and  studied  in  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, England,  France,  Holland,  Italy,  Switzerland 
and  the  Scandinavian  countries.  That  his  views 
were  profoundly  influenced  by  the  war  is  shown 
by  his  frank  admission  of  a  conscious  departure 
from  Marxian  socialism. 

The  Strategy  of  Minerals.  Edited  by  George 
Otis  Smith.  With  an  Introduction  by  Franklin 
K.  Lane.     D.  Appleton  &  Company.     371   pp. 

The  pressure  of  war  brought  to  many  of  us 
for  the  first  time  a  realizing  sense  of  America's 
controlling  position  as  producer  and  possessor  of 
mmeral  wealth.  This  position  is  preeminent  in 
peace  as  well  as  in  war,  and  if  we  are  to  profit 
as  a  nation  from  the  dearly  bought  victory  we 
must  so  organize  our  industries  as  to  make  the 
most  effective  use  of  these  great  natural  resources. 
With  this  end  in  view,  "The  Strategy  of  Min- 
erals" has  been  prepared  by  a  group  of  experts 
in  the  Government  service  and  edited  by  Direc- 
tor George  Otis  Smith  of  the  United  States  Geol- 
ogical Survey,  with  an  introduction  by  Secretary 
Lane.  It  forms  a  serviceable  compendium  of  up- 
to-date  information  regarding  America's  mineral 
wealth. 

Creative   Chemistry.  By  Edwin  E.   Slosson. 
The    Century    Company.     311    pp.     111. 

Dr.  Edwin  E.  Slosson,  of  the  Independent,  is 
better  known  as  a  journalist  than  as  a  chemist. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  been  a  professor 
of  chemistry  long  before  he  became  the  literary 
editor  of  the  Independent.  His  experience  in 
journalism,  however,  has  apparently  given  him  a 
new  mode  of  approach  to  the  popular  treatment 
of  scientific  subjects.     Technicalities  have  no  place 
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in  his  book,  but  his  simple,  straigthforward  ac- 
count of  modern  chemical  processes  leads  in  every 
instance  to  a  practical  result.  Many  who  have 
never  supposed  that  they  could  penetrate  the  mys- 
tery of  modern  chemical  science  will  find  in  Dr. 
Siosson's  chapters  clear  and  convincing  explana- 
tions of  much  that  has  never  before  been  pre- 
sented to  them  in  a  language  that  they  understood. 

Industrial  Mexico.  1919  Facts  and  Figures.  By 
r.  Harvey  Middleton.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Com- 
pany.    270  pp.     111. 

A  series  of  up-to-date  answers  to  many  ques- 
tions that  American  business  men  have  been  ask- 
ing of  late.  We  often  hear  assertions  as  to  the 
great  natural  wealth  of  Mexico  but  until  recently 
the  facts  have  usually  been  wanting  to  support 
these  generalizations.  Mr.  Middleton  knows  the 
country  thoroughly  and  is  an  optimist  regarding 
business  conditions  there.  In  this  volume  he 
writes  on  "The  Mexican  Oil  Industry'^  "What 
Mexico  Needs",  "Mining  in  Mexico",  ''Agricul- 
ture in  Mexico",  "Sugar  and  Coffee",  "Mexican 
Timber",  "Manufacturing",  "Railways",  "Ship- 
ping Facilities",   and   "Credit   and    Banking". 

Who  Are  the  Slavs?  Bv  Paul  R.  Radosavl- 
jevich.  Boston:  Richard  G.  Badger.  Vol  I.  538 
pp.     111.     Vol    11.     601    pp.     111. 


These  volumes  attempt  an  an*.wer  to  a  ques- 
tion that  has  probably  aroused  more  interest  among 
the  English-speaking  peoples  during  the  past  five 
years  tiian  in  the  preceding  five  hundred.  Not 
merely  the  superficial  traits  of  the  Slavic  peoples, 
but  the  fundamental  physical  and  mental  char- 
acteristics of  the  race  are  discus*>ed  with  great 
fulness.  The  handicaps  with  which  the  Slavs 
have  been  loaded  through  all  the  centuries  have 
not  prevented  the  emergence  of  great  individual 
leaders  in  various  spheres.  They  are  proud  of 
Copernicius,  the  discoverer  of  our  solar  system, 
of  Tolstoi  and  Turgenyev,  of  Paderewski — not 
to  mention  other  names  almost  as  famous  in  mod- 
ern civilization.  There  are  more  than  160,000,000 
Slavs,  and  it  is  important  that  we  of  the  western 
nations   should    understand    their   race    psychologj-. 

Ireland  and  England.  By  Edward  R.  Turner. 
The  Century  Company.     504  pp. 

Professor  Turner  has  sought  to  present  both 
sides  of  the  Irish  question  fairly  and  in  so  doing 
must  perforce  displease  extremists  in  both  camps. 
Yet  in  the  main  his  statement  of  the  historical 
relations  between  England  and  Ireland  will  be 
generally  accepted  as  accurate.  He  believes  that 
Ireland  will  get  self-government  as  soon  as  Irish- 
men   agree    among  themselves. 


TEUTONS  AND  TEUTONISM 


Modern  Germany.  J.  Ellis  Barker.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Company.     496  pp. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  an  Englishman  who 
has  devoted  practically  a  life-time  (he  was  born 
at  Cologne)  to  the  detailed  study  of  German  po- 
litical and  social  conditions.  The  first  five  edi- 
tions of  the  present  work  were  published  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War,  and  indeed 
pointed  to  the  probability  and  danger  of  an  at- 
tack by  Germany  upon  European  civilization.  The 
present  volume,  as  the  title-page  announces,  has 
been  "entirely  re-written  and  very  greatly  en- 
larged." It  is,  in  fact,  a  new  book  under  an  old 
title.  The  book  has  already  been  used  as  a  text- 
book in  certain  American  universities,  and  will 
doubtless  have  an  even  wider  range  of  usefulness 
in  the  future. 

Germanism  from  Within.  A.  D.  McLaren. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company.     383  pp. 

This  volume  also  is  the  work  of  a  British 
author  who  has  been  for  thirty  years  a  close 
student  of  Germany.  He  attempts  here  to  ana- 
lyze the  German  character  as  revealed  in  those 
tendencies  that  culminated  with  the  war.  His 
knowledge  is  based  on  intimate  contact  with  the 
German  people  in  every  part  of  the  Empire. 


German  Social  Democracy  During  the  War. 
By  Edwyn  Bevan.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company. 
280  pp. 

The  data  chiefly  drawn  upon  for  the  preparation 
of  this  volume  are  the  printed  utterances  by  the 
German  leaders  from  the  outbreak  of  the  war  up 
to  the  fall  of  the  Michaelis  Ministry  in  October, 
1917.  This  material  is  now  presented  in  English 
for  the  first  time  as  a  consecutive  narrative  of 
events. 

Germany's  New  War  Against  America.  By 
Stanley  Frost.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company.    190  pp. 

A  clear  statement  of  the  present  situation,  as 
respects  German  competition  with  American  in- 
dustry and  commerce.  Especially  illuminating 
are  the  chapters  on  "Dyes  and  Chemicals,"  "The 
German  Metal  Octopus,"  and  "The  Huns'  Trade 
Spies  in  America."  An  introduction  to  the  vol- 
ume is  supplied  by  Attorney-General  Palmer,  who 
was  former  Alien  Property  Custodian. 

Germany's  Moral  Downfall.  By  Alexander 
W.  Crawford.     The  Abingdon  Press.     217  pp. 

A  series  of  essays  on  German  materialism  and 
militarism. 
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